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i. On the occurrence of Maestrichtien fossils st Kscch 
station in British Baluchistan. 

By Hbu Chandra Das Gotta. 


o " \ 

A group of blaok shales was described by Mr. Oldham as 
belemnite shales from the abundance of Belemnitee in them. 1 * * 
The fossils obtained from them have been examined by Dr. 
Noetling * who assigned a lower cretaceous, neooomian (hauteri- 
vien) age to these rooks. Fossils from the belemnites shales hove 
also been obtained by Mr. Tipper. 8 These belemnite shales 
are overlaid by ahother group of upper cretaoeous (maestrich- 
tien) shales which are often lithologioaily much alike. Moreover 
as there is a stratigraphical gap between the upper and loireir 
cretaceous, and as either one or the other may be misting in 
certain sections, some oare is needed to distinguish them. As 
an instance of this Dmay cite the case of an exposure of shales 
at KaQch, a station on the Sind-Pishin section of the North 
Western Railway, whioh was visited by me in the summer of 
1907 with the Presidency College Geological party. 

° A geologically coloured map of British Baluchistan has 
been published, 4 and' it appears from the map that a 
neocomian age has been assigned to this locality. A few 
fossils collected from this locality, however, go to prove that 


1 Reo. Geol. Surv., Ind., Vol. xxv, pt. 1, p. 19. 

a Pal. Ind., Ser. XVI, Vol. i, pt. 2. 

* Reo. Geol. Surv., Ind., Vol. xxxviii, pt. I, p. 29. a 

A Reo. Geol. Surv., Ind., Vol. xxxi, pi. 18. 
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the ehales exposed here are maestrichtien in age. Fo&ils from 
the maestrichtien beds of Baluchigtan ha^e beep described by 
Dr. Noetling, 1 and we are indebted tq Prof. Vredenburg for a 
paper dealing with the zonal distribution 0 f the upper cretace- 
ous fossils of this area. 4 The Presidency College collection 
includes Trochosmilia sp., Pachydiscus sp. (an immature 
specimen), Heteroceras polyplocum , Roem., and Baculites 
binodosus, Noetl. It may be mentioned here that two species 
of Pachydiscus and Heteroceras polyplocum have been recorded 
from the upper cretaceous rocks by Prof. Vredenburg in his 
work above alluded to. 

The specimen of Trochosmilia has been found to be speci- 
fically different from the only species of the genus described 
from the upper cretaceous beds §y Dr. Noetling. 8 The height 
of the corallum is 60 mm., the large diameter of the calyx is 
47 mm., and the small diameter is 32 mm. The corallum seems 
to have been widened~at a short distance from the base. The 
calyx is elliptical, and the upper surface being worn out, the 
number of the septa could not be distinguished. The colu%el- 
lar fossula is marked, narrow and elongated and occupu^ 
about two-fifths of the major axis of the calyx. The corallum 
is markedly bent in the direction of the small axis. The 
surface is covered with continuous costae which are alternately 
equal and the intercostal space is very finely granulated. The 
basal portion is lost and there is no trace cjf # an epitheck. m 
The specimen described above differs from Trochosmilia 
protectans, Noetl., found in the upper cretaceous beds of Balu- 
chistan. This difference consists chiefly in the shape of the 
corallum.^ Dr. Noetling has given the dimension of six different 
specimens of his species, and, with the exception of the small 
specimens, the large diameter of the calyx of his species has 
been found to be more than double the length of the small 
diameter of the calyx, but the corresponding ratio in the 
present case is only 1*46. The costae of T. protectans are 
granulated at the upper margin, a feature not noticed in the 
specimen described here, while the intercostal granulation is 
not to be found in Dr. Noetling’ s specimen. The absence of 
epitheca in the Kacch specimen is also another ndtioeable 
feature. The specimen has a somewhat general resemblance 
with Trochosmilia inflexa, Reuss, 4 which has also been obtained 
from the Trichinopoly beds of Southern India. 6 . There # is, 
however, a remarkable difference between them in the arrange- 
ment of the costae as in Reuss’s species a group of three 

— — — — — — m — 

1 Pal. Ind., Ser. XVI, Vol. i, pt. 3. 

4 Rec. Geol. Surv., Ind., Vol. xxxvi, pt. 3, pp. 172—182. 

8 op. cit. f p. 9, pi. I, figs. 7—10. 

4 Denk. Akad. Wien. Math. Naturwiss. Klasse. vii, p. 86, pi. v, figs. 

3 — 5 * # • 

* Pal. Ind., Ser. Vin, Vol. iv, no. 4—5, p. 15, pi. II, flge. I— 4. 
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unequally thinner costae is bounded on two sides by twostrqnger 
ones. After consulting all available information, I have very 
little doubt that we are here dealing with a new species of 
Trochosmilia, but I have advisedly refrained from naming it on 
the evidence of a single and rather ill-preserved specimen. 




2. A dubious passage in the Ilminsky edition of the 
* Baburnama. 

By H. Beveridge. 


In an interesting passage of his Memoirs the Emperor 
Babur gives some particulars about the birth of his third son 
Hindal Mlrza. This took place at Kabul early in 925 A.H., 
and about the end of February, 1519. Babur was out in oamp 
at the time and in a valley north or north-west of Peshawar, 
and was engaged in a raid against the Yusufzais. 

The passage in which he refers to the coming birth of 
Hindal occurs at p. 220a of the imprint of the Haidarabad 
MS., and at p. 260 of Leyden and Erskine’s translation, and 
if as follows 

“ After Hutnayun’s birth, his mother bore several other 
ohildren, but none of them survived. Hindal had not yet been 
born. While I was in these parts, a letter came from Mahim 
in whioh was written, ‘ Be it a boy, or be it a girl, give me 
whatever my Fortune grants me, I shall regard the child as 
mine, 1 and shall rear it.’ 

On Friday, the 26th of this month (Muharram 925 equal to 
28th January, 1519), I, in this very camp, gave Hindal to 
Mahim, and I wrote a letter to this effect and sent it to Kabul 
by Yusuf ‘All Rikabdiir. As yet, Hindal was not born.” 

In a subsequent passage, 258. of Leyden and Erskine, and 
227a of the Haidarabad text, Babur says that on Friday 
2 Rabl’u-l-awwal (4th March, 1519) he received a written report 
of Hindal’s birth. He adds, “ As the news came at the time I 
was making an expedition against India, I took the birth 

1 Ir^the Elphinstone MS. and in tho Haidarabad text the words are 
^11$* tojji f arzand chaldl m Jchlai. I cannot find the word chaldl , 
but possibly it is connected with the word jll Ju*. which according to 

Pat^etde Courtoille’s Diet, is a word added to other words and has the 
meaning of 11 like to.” Umii^ky, 281, has farzand qllal u eakhlal. Very 

likely the word qllal is right, and what is wrong in Ilminsky is 

the. conjunction u after it. This conjunction does not occur either in 
the Elphinstone MS. or in the liaidarabSdl. It is perhaps the occurrence 
of the conjunction that has made Pa vet de Courteille to translate “ met 
tre I* enfant au monde.” If we read glial and omit the conjunction we 
can tak & farzand qllal to mean “ regarding it as my child,’* literally 
“making it a (my) child I shall rear it. ' * The qllal \youl4 thus agree 
with the Persian translation of ‘Abdu-r-Rahim “ farzand It or 

with the farzand gufta of the older translation by Muhammad Quli, 
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as a good omen and called the child Hindal (i.e., taker of India).” 
By this time he had left the Yusufzai country and was in 
India, near Bhera and the Jhilam. 

With the exception of the#Kehr MS., which is the founda- 
tion of the Ilminsky edition, the above is all that the manu- 
scripts of the Memoirs, whether Turk! • or Persian, tell about 
Hindal’s birth. The Ilminsky edition , however, p. 281, pp. 46, 
46, vol. ii, of Pavet de Courteille’s French translation, has th S 
following remarkable paragraph : — 

u The explanation of the above statement (e.e., the state- 
ment about M&him’s letter, etc.), is that up to this time there 
had been several children by the same mother as Humay tin’s 9 , 
namely, one boy, younger than him, but older tham : all my 
other (male) children, and three girls, of whom Mihr Jan was 
one, but they had all died in . infancy. I wished much for a 
full brother or sister to Humayun. At this time Dildar 
Aghacha conceived, and I kept on saying, ‘ How nice it would 
have been if.it were the offspring of Humay un’s mother ! 9 Her 
Highness my mother (Hazrat Walida) observed (honorific 
plural), * If Dildar Aghacha bear a son, how would it be if ^ 
took him and brought him up.’ I said, * Capital. 9 Now, the 
usual way in which women take a prognostic about the sex of 
a coming child is to take two pieces of paper, and write on one, 
‘All or Hasan, and on the other, Fatima. Then they shut up 
those in two balls of clay and put them into a cup of water. , The 
first to open is to them a prognostic of the sex. Should it con- 
tain a boy’s name, the child will be a boy : if there be a girl’s 
name, it will be a girl. The experiment was made, and a boy’s' 
name camp out. When I got the good news, I at once wrote 
and sent off a letter. A few days afterwards, God bestowed a 
son upon me. Three days after the birth, and before my 
letter reached (?), they took the child from the mother, with or 
without her leave, and brought it to our house where it was 
reared. When I sent the news of the birth (more probably, 
the news of the result of the experiment), she (my mother), 
perceiving that her desire had been fulfilled, gave the ohfld the 
name of Hindal, which was one of good augury. By this 
arrangement I obtained both a younger brother and a son.” 

A remarkable thing about this paragraph is that it comes 
into the text by the head and shoulders, so to speak. That ..is 
to say, it does not come in immediately after the passage in which 
Babur refers to Mahim’s letter, and* which oocurs in all the 
texts, but comes in after Babur has gone off to another subject^ 
and is describing how he put up a large stone platfofm in ttie 
valley. This seems to me to prove that the paragraph does not 
belong to the text of the Memoirs, but is an explanatory note 
which in the course of copying has got foisted into the text. 

But the most remarkable thing in the paragraph is the 
reference to Babur’s mother as being still alive. As a matter 
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of fact, she died 14 or 15 years previously, in the beginning, 
namely, of 911 A.H., or July, 1505. This at once disposes of 
the idea that the paragraph is the work of Babur/ , . Nor can 
we get out of the difficulty by supposing that Hazrat Walida 
is equivalent to Walida-i-Sultan, mother of the king, or of the 
heir, and that it is Mahim the wife of Babur and mother of 
Humayun to whom the words refer. Against this interpreta- 
tion there is the fact that Pavet de Courteille, the experienced 
TurkI scholar, has taken the words to refer to Babur’s mother, 
and there is the still more convincing circumstance that the para- 
graph ends by saying that the result of the arrangement was 
that the writer (*.e. , Babur) got both a younger brother and a 
son. If the child was made over to the grandmother, that is, 
to Babur’s mother, he might say that the child became his 
younger brother. But the expression has no meaning if the 
infant was given to his wife. It certainly seems to me that 
the writer of the paragraph, whoever he was, had forgotten or 
never knew that Babur’s mother had died in 911. He also, 
I think, imagined that Mahim was the name of Babur’s mother ! 
*The paragraph is valuable as a note, and we are indebted to 
whoever wrote it. But it seems impossible that either Babur 
or Humayun was the writer. Apart from the mistake already 
referred to, there are the errors of making the lady give the name 
Hindal* to the child, and of describing Mahim as having been 
the*motlier of three daughters before Hindal’s birth. Accord- 
ing to Gulbadan Begam, who was Mahim’s step-daughter, she 
had only had two daughters, Mihr Jan (or Jahan) and Ishan 
Daulat (p. 90 of the translation of the Memoirs). The boy 
whom Mahim bore after Humayun, and before 925, .was Barbul 
Mirza, and he, as w*ell as his sister Mihr Jan, accompanied Their 
father to Samarkand in 916 or 917 (Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, 
91). 

Nor do I think that strict Sunnis like Babur and Huma- 
yun would in exemplifying the names written on pieces of 
paper have only referred to three specially Shi* a names, viz., 
Fatima, ‘Alt and Hasan. It is possible that Jahangir wrote 
the paragraph, but one would expect him to have been better 
informed about the date of death of his great grandfather’s 
mother. 




3« Note* sur les denominations a donner aux sabres 
• hindous. 

Remise par M. P. Holstein de Lyon. 


Dans son ouvrage k k A Description of Indian and Oriental 
Armour” (new Edition, Londres, 1896), Lord Egerton of Tatton 
donne frequemment aux sabres les 110 ms de 4 4 Shamshir ” et de 
14 Talwar.” 

Le mot 44 Shamshir ou 44 Shamsher ” n’est-il pas le mot 
persan qui veut dire Sabre d’une fayon generate, et lemot 44 TaU 
war ” n’est-il pas le terme Hindou ayant la meme significatioh ? 

S’il en est bien ainsi, 44 Shamshir ” est le terme g^nerique 
de tout sabre persan, on d 4 origine persane, quelle q*ue soit la 
forme, mais dont la poignee est generalement en forme de crosse 
# de pistolet, souvent revetue de deux plaques de come, d’ivoire, 
de morse ou autre matiere recouvrant la soie. Tels sont les 
types qui sont rcpresentes dans la Planche XV du dit ouvrage 
sous les numeros 658-659 et 755-757. 

44 'Talwar ” sofait le terme generique de tout sabre hindou 
ou Ihindo-musulman, quelle que soit la forme de la poignee, 
munie ou non d’un arc de jointure, la courbure ou la nature et 
qualite de la lame, al’exception duKhanda, oulvhounda (Sabre 
de Sacrifice) et de la Pata (6pee a-gantelet) qui constituent Pun et 
V autre des types trcs speciaux faciles a reconnaitre. * 

Ce qui precede est-il exact ? 

Dans le catalogue de 44 Tsarkoe-Selo,” (mus^edel’Empereur 
de Russie) il n’est question que de trois noms : 

V L e “ Johour” qui, d’apres les reproductions, aurait 
la poignee munie d’un arc de jointure. 

2. Le 44 Poulouar ,” dont la poigntfe est ouverte, sans arc 
de jointure. 

3? Le 4 Khounda .’ 

Lord Egerton ne parle du Johour (ou Jauhar) qu’une fois : 
Page 132, en note du Sabre No. 652 qu’il appelle simplement 
‘•Talwar.” 

Le meme Lord Egerton ne parle du 4 4 Poulouar ’ ’ que deux 

fois : 

Page 51. With a hilt of a characteristic outline, and with 
drooping quillons. Page 109 en note du sabre No. 392 qu’il 
appelle aussi 44 Talwar.” 

II sembledonc bien que nous voilaen presence de trois termes : 

1. Talwar, nom du sabre en general. 

2. Johour, sabre dont la poignee est munie a’un arc de 
jointure. 
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3. Poulouar, sabre dont la poignSe ouverte est sans arc de 
jointure. 

M. Sinclair, dans 1* Indian Antiquary (Edited at Bombay, 
Vol. II, 1874, p. 216) cite de son <5ot6 les noms suivants : 

1. Surat , nom mahratte du sabre droit jusqu’aux § de sa 
longueur et de la courbe ; 

2. Ahir, nom mahratte du sabre dont la courbure com- c 

mence des la poignee : 

3. Phirangi , nom mahratte d’un sabre a lame droite 
d’origine europ6enne ou fabriquee en imitation de celle-ci. 

4. Patta , nom dans P Hindustan d’un sabre a lame longue, 

mince, avec garde h gantelet et prise a angle droit 

avec la lame, utilis^e par les tireurs de profession. 

Sous le nom de 44 Sirohi ” Lord Egerton parle (page 105) du 
“ chief favourite of all the various swords found throughout Raj- 
putana, a slightly curved blade, shaped like that of Damascus ” 
et plus loin (page 113), sous le nom de 44 Serye ” (Sirohi) 44 One 
of a hard temper, consequently brittle and very sharp ” porte , 
d’apres Malet par les silladars et les yekandir, troupes mah- 
rattes de Sindia et d’ Holcar. « 

Je veux croire que le “ Surai ” de M. Sinclair et le 4 4 Siro- 
hi,” ou 44 Serye ” de Lord Egerton sont la meme arme, mais 
est-ce le genre de courbure de la lame qui determine ce nom ? 

D’apres Tod (Annals of Rajasthan, I, p. 646), le Sirohi* est un 
sabre leg^rement courbe ay ant la forme de ceux de Damas, cSlui 
de tous les Sabres qui a la plus grande predilection chez les 
Rajpouts (Lord Egerton n’a fait que recopier cette descrip- 
tion sans aller plus loin n ’en donnant dans ses planches ou 
figures aucun type). 

Lord Egerton appelle 44 Teghd un large sabre courbe en 
usage chez les Rangars Hindous en les Rajpouts Mahomitans 
(page 105) (voir aussi la Planche 24, fig. 399) page 104). 

Est-ce la courbure tr6s accentuee de la lame qui determine 
ce nom de 4 4 Tegha ? et en ce cas le 4 4 Ahir ’ ’ Mahratte de M. 
Sinclair, et le 44 Tegha ” de Lord Egerton seraient-ils la meme 
chose '( 

Le 44 Phirangi ” de M. Sinclair se comprend facilement. 
Lord Egerton lui donne les noms de 4 4 Farang ,” ou 4 4 Firangi 
mais e’est bien la meme arme dont la lame droite, longue et mince 
est une lame d’6p6e ou de sabre droit europ^en, mont^e avec une 
poign6e munie d’un arc de jointure et gfn^ralement ouat6e (voir 
fig. 24, No. 579). 

Mais alors, comment se fait-ii que Lord Egerton donne aussi 
le nom de 4 4 Farang ” a un sabre qu’il reproduit (p. 104) dans la 
figure 24 sous le No. 523, et qu’il dlcrit ((page 117) comme ayant 
6t6 introduit par les portugais ? II n’y a rien de portugais ni 
d’europ6en dans cette arme, et, sauf erreur de ma part, ce sabre 
No. 523, que Lord Egerton appelle Farang est un Khanda. II y 
a Id une inadvertance ou une confusion que je ne m’explique pas ? 
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Voici encore un autre nom qui je trouve dans Pouvrage de 
Lord Egerton, celui.de “ Abbasi." 

Les descriptions qu* il en fait sont si differentes que Pon 
ne sait k quel genre de sabre cejiom doit s’appliquer : 

Ainsi (page 110), No. 400 (Abbasi) estdeorit: Straight blade 
of Damascus steel, strengthened at the back with perforated 
steel supports. No. 401 : watered Khorassan blade. 

• (Page 118), Les Nos. 539 et 540: Deeply curved blades, 
et en note : (c/. from Codrington collection) Abbasi, scimitar 
of superior steel. 

(Page 132), le No. 653: Slightly recurved fluted blade 
of bright steel ; hilt with knuckle guard and griffin-head pommel. 

Voila done trois sabres portant le mdme nom (Abbasi), 
dont Pun a la lame droite renfore6e sur le dos par des renforts 
d’acier, l’autre trAs courbe comme celle d’un cimeterre, la 
troisiAme au eontraire tres legerement courbe. 

Cela n’est pas vraisemblable ; trois types si differents ne 
peuvent pas porter le m§me nom ; alors, que veut dire le terme 
“Abbasi?” 

Vient maintenant P <k Asseel ” ou “ Asil ”. 

* A la Page 113, Lord Egerton, d’apres Malet, dit : “ more 
tough (than the kSerye) and less sharp ; et a la page 124 (en note) : 
Slightly curved sword of watered steel with two grooves ; plain 
handle. Time of Tippoo. 

9 Qfi’est-ce don<i que P “ Asil ’ ’ ? 

Lord Egerton donne le nom de “ Pattisa ” k un sabre large, 
droit, a double tranchant s’Alargissant vers la pointe (page 
117, No. 526). D’apres la reproduction qu’ilen donne (p. 104, fig. 
24) , la lame se termine effecti vement en forme de spatule ; elle est 
droite, k double tranchant et lapoignAe se termine en un pommeau 
a coupole et est munie de quillons se prolongeant en un long 
Acusson ou languette de ehaque cot6 du plat de la lame. 

Sauf contre indication, je retiens ce nom pour tout sabre de 
cette forme. Suis-je dans le vrai ? 

Le “ Sosunpattah" (voir page 124, et fig. 24, No. 578) serait 
un sabre court, large et lourd, lAgerement incurve, la pointe inclin- 
ant du cot6 du dos. D’apres la figure, la poign6e ressemblerait 
beaucbup a celle du Khanda. Est-ce que c’est la forme de la 
lame (SusanpattA : Lily Leaf) qui affecte en effet un peu celle 
de la feuille du lys, qui determine ce nom ? 

• Le “ Katti Talwar ’’ (voir page 123, No. 580 et fig. 24) est-il 
ainsi nommA parce qu’il Aune lame presque droite, dont la pointe 
est formAe par le dos qui se recourbe legerement du cote du tran- 
ohant ou*parceque la poign6e, surmont6e d’une pointe beaucoup 
plus courte qu’elle ne Pest generalement, est munie d’un arc de 
jointure en simple arc de cercle. Que veut dire le mot * ‘ Katti ’ ’ ? 

Voici, encore d’autres formes de sabres que reproduit Lord 
Egerton dans la fig. 24 (page 104) : • 

No. 528 : lame ieg6rement courbe, a un seul tranchant, 
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la pointe se relevant leg^rement du cot6 du dos ; poigifee, avec 
arc de jointure en double courbe, couronnee d’un pommeau en 
coupole surmont6 d’un petit bouton ; . 

No. 530 : lame large et £roite avec nervure m6diane et 
paraissant ctre k double tranchant ; poignee semblajble a celle du 
No. 528 ; 

No. 576 : lame droite k double tranchant dont la pointe est 
a forme obtuse ; poignee cornme celle des precedentes ; c 

No. 405 : lame analogue a celle d’un grand couteau, k do« 
droit, et tres pointue, tranchant en dents de scie : poign& 
ayant la forme des scies a main des menuisiers. 

Lord Egerton, nialgre les caracteres differents de ces sabres 
ne leur donne aucun nom ; dans quelles series faut-il les classer ? 

Ce n’est pas tout. Lord Egerton cite d’autres noms, mais, 
malheureusement, ses descriptions sontdes plus sommaires et 
aucune reproduction ne les accompagne : 

Page 118, No. 537 et 538 : — “ Farang Katti ” ; lames canne- 
16es (Vizi anagram ) . D’ apres le mot ‘ ‘ Farang, ’ ’ ces lames seraient 
d'origine on d’imitation europoonne ; consequemment elles 
seraient droites et minces comme des lames d’6pee ou de latte 
de cavalerie. fc 

Le “Katti ” par centre (voir ci-dessus) aurait une lame 
ties legerement courbe ; comment ces deux noms peuvent-ils 
se concilier ? 

Page 117, En note du N° 527 : — “ I)ho\ip straight blade 
used by most of the Deccanees (Ain-i-Akbari).” 

Le mot “ Dhoup ” cst-il le nom d’un sabre et en ce cas la 
description du No. 527 se rapportant a un Firangi, les mots 
“ Dhoup ” et “ Firangi ” voudraient-ils dire la meme chose? 

• Ailleurs, page 123, Lord Egerton publie un longue note 
aceompagnant le No. 581, dans laquelle il passe en revue d’autres 
noms tires des collections de la Tour de Londres, de Codrington 
et autres : 

1. “ Sultani ” : Very heavy clumsy sword of coarse 

waved steel. Plain handle (Seringapatam). Time of 
Tippoo. Invented by him for the use of officers in 
his service. 338, Tower, additional collection The 
blade is slightly curved and has inscriptions m tiger 
stripes. 

2. c ‘ J umgheerdha ’ ’ : Long, narrow, straight sword at- 

tached to a kind of basket-handle slightly plated. 
Time of Hyder-Ali. Worn by the poll gars of Nugger, 

3. “ Goliah ” : Heavy sword, slightly bent, made of fine 

waved steel, back and handle inlaid with silver. 
Hindustan and Lahore, 1780. Taken at the siege 
of Seringapatam. Used by men of rank. 

4. 6i r Kassidgode ” : Sabre of fine waved steel, blade 

grooved ; handle and ferrule ornamented with gold. 
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Hindostan, 1794. Taken at the siege of Seringa- 
patam. . 

5. “ LaO-i-wall ” ? Narrow curved sword, made of waved 

steel, with very broad back and gilt hilt. Hindostan. 
Tippoo Sultan’s time. 

6. “ Mahmud Bandar Large broad sword slightly 

curved, with two wide grooves of very fine waved 
steel with old plated handles. Used by men of rank 
in Tippoo ’s time. 

7 “ Nimcha ” or “ Te/jha," or “ Ooliah ” : Small light 

sword, slightly curved, made of hard waved steel 
(pigeon’s eye) ; plain handle. Hindostan, 1760. 
Boorhampore. Taken at Seringapatam. 

(Ailleurs nous avons vu que le “ Tegha ” etait un large 
sabre courbe ; que le ‘ ‘ Goliah ’ ’ etait un sabre lourd, 
leg6remenfc recourbe ; comment peut-on assimiler un 
sabre (Nimcha) petit et 16ger, au ‘ Tegha ’ large et au 
“ Goliah ” lourd ?). 

8. “ Shah Nawaz Khani ” : Pour celui-ci nos incertitudes 

sont encore plus grandes ; 

Lord Egerton en cite trois et cliacune des descriptions que 
donne la note sont differentes : 

A. A broad heavy sword of coarse waved steel. Scythe 
sli aped, figured iron handle. 

. B* Point inclined downwards. Plain handle. 

C. Handle of watered steel. Back strengthened by plates 
of figured iron, ornamented with gold and silver. 
This weapon taken at Seringapatam was invented 
by a Persian Officer of Hvder’s army (N^waz Khan) 
whose name it bears. It was used chiefly by mdh of 
rank. 

9. ‘ ‘ A lamani ’ ’ : Shaped like the old German Hussar sabre. 

Hence probably its name. Fine, hard, clouded steel ; 
gilt handle. Guzerat, 1600. Used probably by 
Hyder’s German cavalry. 

(Comment la date 1600 s’accorde t’elle avec celle k laquelle 
vivait Hyder-Ali ? En 1600, du reste, il n’y avait pas de hussards 
allemands !) 

10. “ Saif ” : long, heavy, two-edged sword of good waved 
steel. Plain handle. 

Voila done dix noms de sabres qui paraissent dater des 
dernieres annees du XVf siecle. Pour 6tablir les distinctions qui 
les font diflterer les uns des autres, et qui les font differer aussi 
des autres sabres cites plus liaut portant tous des noms tout diff br- 
ents , il faudrait en avoir des reproductions ou photographies. 
Comment et ou puis-je me les procurer ? 

Ces reproductions seraient d’autant y>lus necessaires que je 
remarque que des personnalit6s aussi autoris6es que 16 Col. H. 
Yule,C.B. dans la note qui figure en premiere page de l’ouvrage 
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de LordEgerton, se sont declares incapables de traduire ou d’ex- 
pUquer certains de ces noms tels que ceux* de “ Ay da Kathi “ 

(probably Telugu qu’est oe que Tehigu ?), “ Jumgbeerda ”, 

* * Kassidgode, “ ‘ ‘ Lall-i wall, ’ ’ * Mahmud-Bander , ’ * se bornant 
k dire des trois demiers qu’ils sont “ apparently name of places 
in Hyder *s dominions. “ * 



JANUARY, 1911. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th January 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mb. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L,, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chau- 
dhuri, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. J). 
Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Mr. 
J. C. R. Johnston, Hon. Mr. E. D. Maclagan, Rai Motilal 
Ganguli, Bahadur, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S.,Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. S. C. Williams, Major F. N. Windsor, I.M.S. 

* Visitors Mrs. Burkill, Dr. W. Chowdry, Miss Graves, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Insch, Mrs. Windsor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

.Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Capt. J. C. Kunhardt, 
I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Roe, I.M.S., and Mr. C. Ito had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

f 

The Chairman reported that up to date no essay had been 
received in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific Re- 
search during 1910. 

The General Secretary read a reply from the Military 
Secretary to the Viceroy, expressing His Excellency’s willing- 
ness to become the Patron of the Society and offering Lord 
Hardinge’s thanks for the copy of the Centenary Review sent 
to him! 

The following two gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Pandit Anand Koul * Inspector of Customs and Excise 
Department Kashmir Province, and Vice-President of the Sri- 
nagar Mupicipality, proposed by Mr. G. H. Tipper, seconded 
by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Dr. Suresh Prasad 
Sarvadicari, M.D., proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, seconded by Babu Nilmani Chakravarti. 

Major L. Rogers delivered a short lecture with lantern 
slides on “ The History of Cholera and its spread to Europe.” . 




Mahamhopadhyaya Harapraaad Shastei eacMritea a newly 
discovered “ Aryadeva * ’ manuscript and road a nqte oft it. 


The following papers were read 

1. “ Oaveta By William Irvine. , 

2. Pandits of the 17 th century. By Ma h am a&opadhya ya 
Habafbasad Shastbi. 

0 

These papers wilJ be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 


<0 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
11th January 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, J.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present • — 

Lieut.-Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. Gopal Chandra 
Chatter jee, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Captain J. W. D. Megaw i 
I M.S., Major J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw, I.M.S., showed X-ray photographs of — 

1. Fracture of the elecranon process of the ulna treated 
by the insertion of a screw, which was subsequently removed. 

«. 2. Ruptured ligaraentum patella. 

Colonel Calvert read a paper on Cirrhosis of the Liver, 
which was discussed by Lieut.-Colonel Nott, Majors Murray and 
Rogers, Captain Megaw and Dr. G. C. Chatter jee. 



I List Jesuit Mlssionariesta Hengpl ; 

■ ] Vy” ' and Surma ( 1576 - 1742 ). 

By Rays. L. Besse, S.J., 4id H. Hobtbh, S.J. 

From the end of the XVIth century down to the middle 
of the XVIIIth, Bengal was one of the mission-fields of the 
Society of Jesus. But, the Jesuits were not alone. The 
Augustinians, who came to Bengal in 1599 and withdrew only 
in 1867, were a much larger body in these parts. They were 
the principal missionary body. About 1714, we‘ find the •< 
Capuohins with a house at Chandernagore. French Jesuits 
were settled there e. 1693-1778. There was, besides, always a ’ 
certain number of the secular clergy doing parish-work in the 
Portuguese settlements. The whole of the Coromandel Coast, " 
Orissa, Bengal, Pegu, eto., all depended on the Diocese of 
Meliapur from the time of its erection in 1606 to the modern 
times when the Vicariates Apostolic were created (1834). 

Of the work done by the Augustinian Friars, the 
Capuchins and the ijecular clergy, we are less able to speak. 
The literature on the subject, though not wanting, is difficult 
to reach. We are somewhat better situated with regard to the 
history of the Jesuit Missions, though here, too, we wish we 
were in possession of fuller information. Printed records of 
the work done in the first decade of the XVIIth century are, 
relatively speaking, plentiful. The newly arrived missionaries 
lived in eventful times and wrote long accounts ; but, it did 
not last. After 1610 little appeared in print ; after 1632, the 
history of the Portuguese Jesuits is almost a complete blank. 
By way of compensation, the Frenoh Jesuits of Chander- 
nagore (1690-1778) are repeatedly heard of in Lettres idifiantes 
et mrieuses. 

Td write a detailed history of our early Missions in Bengal 
is yet an impossibility. The materials for suoh a history have 
not been collected. 

* Meanwhile, we must welcome, as a valuable contribu- 
tion towards that history, a list of Portuguese Jesuits in 
Bengal communicated by the Rev. Fr. L. Besse, S.J., and 
derived from the Catalogues of the Malabar Province S.J. I 
- have translated it from the Latin and annotated it, adding at 
times details descriptive of persons to be found in Catal. Miii.*; 
Madnrenais, Trichinopoli, 1910, Appendix. However incom- 
plete this list will appear, every name, every da^ jvill seryw ? 
as a landmark on the path of the historian. i * 
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At no time in the XVIIth and XVIIItk centuries were 
the Jesuits very numerous in Bengal. The following statistics 
culled by Father Besse from Catalogues and Annual Letters 
bear out this fact convincingly/ 


1001 

.. 7 

1628 

.. 7 

1705 : 

.. 2 

1613 

.. 3 

1630 

.. 1 

1708 

.. 1 

1615 

.. 6 

1632 

.. 8 

1718 

.. 1 

1616 

.. 7 

1633 

.. 2 

1729 

.. 2 

1617 

.. 7 

1640 

.. 3 

1730 

.. I 

1618 

.. 8 

1642 

. . 4 

1731 

.. 1 

1620 

.. 9 

1654 

. . 3 

1737 

2 

1623 

.. 4 

1688 

.. 4 

1740 

.. 1 

1626 

.. 7 

1697 

.. 4 




H. H., S.J. 

1604. 


IN BENGAL [BBNOALLA], 

In the Residence of Chandecan [Chandecanensi], 

Fr. Andrew Boves, 1 2 * * * 6 Preacher and Confessor. 

Fr. Dominic Souza/ Confessor. 


In the Residence of the Island of Sundiva. 

a 

Fr. Blasius Nunes/ Preacher and Confessor. * 

Fr. Natalis [NcUalius] Salerno/’ Preacher and Confessor . 


1 Of. Catal . Miss. Madurenaia , Triehinopoli, 1909, App. 

* Andrei# Boves : a letter of his, dated Siriam. in Pegu, March 28, 
1000, is found in Gopia d'una del P. Nicola Pimenta , Visitatore della 
C. di G. nelV India Orientale. . . . Roma, 1601, 8°, pp. 80-83. Cf. 
Sommer vogel, Bibl. de la O. de J . , Vols. II and VIII, Col . 1 890. Dorn at 
Messina in 1569; admitted in 1585; taught Humaniora ; amissionary in 
1600-06 ; Procurator of the Province of Cochin in 1006 10 ; was 7 years in 
the Mission of Mogor [this means probably Bengal 1000-06], and* died in 
Malabar in 1634. He had come to India in 1697, not yet a priest 
{Franco). His arrival is noted only under 1602 in da Camara Manoel ’s 
list : Missoes doa Jeauitaa no Oriente, Lisboa, 1894, p. 153. 

8 Dominic de Sousa : born at Bocyro, Diocese of Braga, in 1555; was 
admitted to the Society in 1586; taught Grammar; went to India in ? ; 
came to Bongal in 1 598. No trace of him being found in the records of 
1609, it is possible that be died in 1608, though, on the other hand, he 
may be the Dominic do Sousa, of the Province of Entre Douro e Mintio, 
Diocese of Braga, who died at Cochin in„ 1623, aged 05-years, ” 38 
of which he had spent in the Society. Cf . Sommervogel. 

* Blasius Nunes : At Chittagong died in 1612 Father Blasius Nunes, 

a Portuguese of the Priorato of Crato, aged 41 years, of which he had 
spent 24 in the Society, and 12 on the Bengal Mission. His com- 
panion, Father Emmanuel Pires, was away at the time in the Island 
of Sundiva. Father Nunes had come to India in 1597 {Franco), da 
Camaca Manoel mentions him in his list under 1597 as not yet a 
priest. 

6 Natalia Salerno: a Sicilian, died on April 3, 1608, in the Bay of 
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1610. 

In the Residence op the Island op Sundiva. 

0 

Ft. John ‘Mary Greous, 1 Professed of 4 vows. 

Ft. Blasius Nunez, 'Professed of 4 vows. 

Deceased . 

Ft. Balthasar de Sequeira, on his way from the Kingdom 
of Siam [Sido] to the Port of Tenasserim, in the month of 
November of the year 1609. z 

In the House op Pegu with one Residence only. 

Fr. Emmanuel Pires, Superior ; Prof, of 4 vows. 

Ft. Emmanuel da Fonseca 8 [a Fonscqua ] , Preacher and 
Confessor. 


. 1611. 

In the House op Pegu with one Residence only. 

Fr. John Mary Grecus, Superior ; Prof, of 4 vows. 

Jfr. Emmanuel da Fonseca [a Fonseca], Preacher ; Con- 
fessor. 

In the Residence of the Island of Sundiva. 

Fr. Emmanuel Pires, Super, of the Resid. ; Prof, of 4 v. 
Fr. Blasius Nunes, Prof, of 4 v. * 


Bengal. Ho was doing duty as Chaplain to the Portuguese fleet, then 
at war with the king of Arrakan, whon , in the course of the engage- 
ment, the ship which boro him caught fire. All perished to a man. 
Father Salerno had come to India in 1000, a priest (Franco), and had 
laboured some years among the Portuguese stationed in the fortress of 
Siriam (Pegu). 

1 John Mary Greens : we find ment ioned under 1 000 as leaving for India 
4 ‘ P. Joao M*» Graeei, Italians.” (Da Camara Manuel). Franco calls him 
P. Joannes Greco, Siculus. Ho cannot be identified with Fr. Jean Maria 
oi<C. Sommorvogel, op. cit., Vol. V, Col. 546. The works ascribed to 
him by Sommervogel are those of Fr. John Mary Campori, who came 
in 1597. Cf. ibid., Vol. II.* However, Greco’s biography as given by 
Sommorvogel may be accepted. Born at Catania in 1572 ; admitted in 
1587 ; taught Grammar and Rhetoric, in 1604, at Punicael, Fishery 
Coast; in 1608 in Pegu: died at Coulam (Quilon) on September 25, 1641. 

4 Balthasar de Sequeira : came to India, already a priest, in 1578, a 
Portuguese. Cf. Franco’s and da Camara Manoel’s list. He is certainly 
the same as Bartholomew Sequeira in Sommervogel. 

8 One Emmanuel de Fonseca came to India in 1699 ; not yet a priest 
(Franco); 14 humanista,” writes da Camara Manoel. 
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1613. 

(From the 3 rd Catalogue). 

The Hofse of Pegu* and that of Benoal. 

• 

In this house of Pegu there are two, whereas in that of 
Bengal there reside three. Commander [dux] Sebastian Gon- 
salves gave them 1 ,000 gold tangas. 9 

(From the Is* Catalogue .) 

3. 1 Fr. Emmanuel Fires : from Monte Mor o Novo, in the 
• Diocese of Evora ; mediocre strengtli ; aged 46 ; 29 of Society ; 
after completing his course of Philosophy, he studied Theo- 
logy during 4 years; taught Humaniora ; has spent 16 years in 
the Missions [in Christianitate] ; was during 9 years Superior of 
the Residence of Pegu, that of Bengal and others; Prof, of 
4 vows. 2 

4. Fr. John Mary Or ecus : a Sicilian from Catania; ro- 
bust ; aged 40 ; 25 years of Society ; after his Philosophy, he 
studied Theology during 3 years ; taught Rhetoric 1 year; in 
the Mission 7 years ; Superior 3 years ; Prof, of 4 vows. 

5. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca : from the town of Cabega 
de Vide, in the Diocese of Elvas ; mediocre strength ; aged 35 ; 
18 years of Society ; studied Philosophy; nearly completed his 
Theology ; has now been over a year Superior in Pegu. 

7. Fr. Didacus [sic] Nunes : from Monte Mor o Novo, in 
the Diocese of Evora ; aged 31 ; 15 years of Society; studied 
Philosophy ; Theology during 4 years ; taught Grammar dur- 
ing one year and a half. 


1 This is the serial number in the Catalogue. 

4 At Siripur, along the eastern embouchure of the Ganges, died on 
May 8, 1616, in the fulness of his labours, Father Emmanuel Fires , a 
Portuguese, born at Monte Mor, in the Archdiocese of Evora. We read 
in the Annual Letters of Cochin (1617) that, when the Portuguese left 
Sundiva, Father Pines betook himself to Sirapur [Siripur, S'ripur], as 
offering an easier road to reach Dacca, where he intended offering himself 
as a substitute for the Superior of the Mission, then a prisoner. He died, 
having spent 10 years in Pegu and on missionary journeys in Bengal. 
Philip de 13rito Nieeto, the Commander of Siriam, and Sebastian Gon- 
salves Thib&o , the Lord of Sundiva, two notorious filibusters, greatly 
revered and loved him but he made so little of the friendship, which 
they coveted, that he would hear their confession only when ordere d by 
his Superior, and before he would attend to their sins, hemado these two 
men carry out many things for the good of their salvation. ^ priest hap- 
pening to pass through S’ripur during his illness, Fr. Pires received 
Extreme Unction. He told the boy attending him that he would die on 
the next Sunday, that they would bury him in a dark forest, and that 
one day a church would be built on the spot. Whether the last part of 
th prophecy was fulfilled, the Annual Letters ’of 1617 do not tell us; 
but they insist that the other two points came true. Fr. Emmanuel 
t Pires had arrived at Goa in 1588. 
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1619. 

In the Mission op Bengal [Missio Bengaiensis], 

Fr. Andrew Pereira, Superiftr ; Visitor ; Prof . of 4 v. 

Fr. Micliaelde Faria, 1 Prof . of 4 * 

Fr. James Gomes £ Gomesius ], Preacher . 

• Fr. Francis Nunes [Nonius], 2 * Preacher. 

Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [. Rodericus ], 8 Preacher. 

Fr. Benedict Rodriguez [Rodericus], Preacher . 

Fr. Simon de Figueiredo, 4 * 6 * Preacher . 

Fr. Francis Pinto [Pintus], Preacher . 

Fr. Emmanuel do Fonseca, Preacher ; in captivity since 
6 years in the Kingdom of Pegu. 

1620. 

In Bengal [in Bengala ] : 8. 

Fr. Andrew Machado, Visitor. h 
Fr. Michael de Faria, Superior 

* Fr. Francis Pinto. 

Fr. Benedict Rodriguez [Roiz]. 

Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [Roiz], 

Fr. James Gomes. 

Fr.* Simon de Figueyredo. 

*Bro. Anthony flodriguez [Roiz]. 


1623. 

In the College of Hugli [Collegium Ogule^se] 
and one Residence, there are 4. 

Fr. Peter Gomes, 0 Rector of the College; Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [Rodericus], Consultor ; Admonitor ; 
Prof, of 4 v. 


1 “ P. Michael de Faria, Lus.” came to India in 1605 (Franco). 

* “ P. Franciscus Nunes , Lus came to India in 1611 (Franco). 

8 One ” P. Antonius Rodriguez, Lus. * * came to India in 1581 ; 

another similarly described in 1588 ; ditto in 1611 (Franco). 

* “ Simon de Figuciredo , Lus.” came to India in 1614 (Franco), 

6 One “ P. Andreas Machado, Lus.” came to India in 1614 (Franco). 

jj One “ P. Petrus Gomes, Lus.” came to India in 1607 (Franco). 

On Jan.. 1, 1623, died at Hugli Fr. Peter Gomez, Rect»r of the 
House. He was born at Onadia (Diocese of Coimbra), had taught Latin 
and Rhetoric and came to India probably in 1607. Fr. Alexander de 
Rhodes writes of him : “He who was Rector of our College of Mar 
lacoa, while* I was there [Aug. 1622], was called Fr. Diego Rebello, a 
person of high virtue ; and Fr. Peter Gomez, on his departure for Ben- 
gala, bidding him farewell and embracing him, said : * Heave you now, 
my good Father, to go where my superiors send me ; but, I know that 
within a few months we shall both find ourselves on a pretty road where 
we shall meet and enjoy great consolation.’ The prophecy was fulfilled, 
h ey died on the first day of the year 1023, the one at Malaoca, the 
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Fr. Simon de Figueiredo, Theologian . 

Fr. Benedict Rodriguez [Rodericus], ] Theologian . 

1627 

In the Kingdom or* Ava. 

Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca [a Fonseca j, Preacher ; Conf.<; 
Prof, of 4 v. 

These last 13 years he has been in captivity [concaptivus] 
in the Kingdom of Ava. 

In Bengal [Bengala\. 

Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [Rodericus], Super.; Preacher ; 
Conf. ; Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. Gonsalvus [Gondimlus] Paes, Preacher ; Conf. ; Prof . 
of 4 v . 

Fr. Simon de Figueiredo [a Figueiredo ], Preacher ; Conf.; 
Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. Aloysius Orlandini [Orlandinus\* Preacher ; Conf. ; 
Prof, of 4 v. 

Sent to Cathay [in Catayum]. 

Fr. Stephen [Estephanus] Cacella,* S'uper. ; Preacher ; 
Conf . ; Prof, of 4 v. , 1 

Fr. John Cabral, 4 Preacher ; Conf. 

Bro. Bartholomew Fontebona/ Formed [ Coadjutor ] ; Painter . 

other at Bengala.’* (Of. A. de Rhodes, S.J., Voyages et Missions du 
P. A. de Eh., Paris, .Julien, 1854, p. 51). 

*The Animal Letters of Cochin (Dec. 5, 1027) tell us that Fr. Gomez* 
body was found incorrupt on June 8, 1026. while the Fathers proceeded 
to disinter it in order to deposit it in a place where the faithful, who 
greatly revered his memory, might more easily satisfy their devotion. 

1 Father Benedict Rodrigues died in 1 626. Though only 39 yearR old 
at the time of his death, ho was a man of singular holiness of life. He 
was commonly called “ the saint,” and many instances of his prophetic 
insight are on record. Many minute particulars of the fall of Hugli 
(1632) had been foretold by him, and, as Father John Cabral, S.J., an 
eye-witness of the catastrophe, points out, they came true to t^e letter. 
One year before his death, while preaching before the Sodality of the 
Bl. Virgin, Father Benedict suddenly interrupted his discourse, and 
asked to count those present, beginning with himself. This done, he 
declared openly and plainly that, within a year, 15 of them, himiielf 
among the number, would be dead. The prediction was fulfilled. 
Fourteen of the Sodalists died the same year, Fr. Benedict closing the 
number. He had been 20 years a Jesuit. 

4 “ P. Ludov. Otlandino , Lus." came to India in 1623. (Franco). 
t ** Stephanus Cacella, Lus . ” came to India in 1614. (Franco). He 
accompanied Father John Cabral to Thibet in 1627 and died in Guge, 
Western Thibet, in 1629 or 1630. 

4 4< P. Joannes Cabral f Lus." came to India in 1024. (Franco). Of. 
Sommer vogel. 

6 Barth . Foniebona [Fonteboa, de Fuento buenaj camo to India in 
1602, a temporal coadjutor. (Franco and de Camara Manoel.) 
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1628. 

In the College of Bengal in the town of Ogolim [Hugli] 
with two Residences. 

Pr. Anthony Rodriguez, Rector ; Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. Simon de Figueiredo, Prof . of 4 v. 

Fr. Gonsalvus [Gondi solus] Paes, 1 Prof, of 4 t;. 

Fr. Louis [Ludovicus] Orlandini [. . us], Preacher and Con- 
fessor. 

In the Mission of Cathay [Catay], in the Kingdom of 
Bhutan [in regno Potentis]. 

Fr. Stephen Cacella, Super. ; Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. Emmanuel Dias, Prof, of 4 v. 

Fr. John Cabral, Preacher and Conf. 

In the Kingdom of Ava. 

. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca [a Fonseca] . Prof. ' of 4 v. ; in 
captivity. 

34. Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [ Rodericus j : a Portuguese ; 
from Lisbon ; mediocre strength ; aged 40 ; 26 years of 
Society ; Prof, of 4 v. ; after his Philosophy, he completed his 
Theology ; was Minister at Malacca 2 years ; at Cranganore 1 
year ; has laboured 11 years in the Missions [in conversione\. 

9. Fr. Gonsalves Paes : from Ormuz, in the Diocese of 
Goa ; good health ; aged 44 ; 29 years of Society.; after his 
Philosophy, he studied Theology 4 years ; taught Grammar 
3 years ; taught cases of conscience over 1 year ; Prof, of 4 v. 

68. Fr. Simon de Figueiredo : a Portuguese ; of the Dio- 
cese of Coimbra ; robust; aged 38 ; 22 years of Society ; after 
his Philosophy, he studied Theology 3 years; has spent 11 
years in the work of conversion ; Prof, of 4 v. 

81. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca ; ... . these 15 years in 
captiyity in Pegu ; Prof of 4 v. 

107. Fr. Stephen [ Estephanus ] Cacella : from the town of 
Avis, in the Diocese of Evora ; health good [integris viribus ] ; 
j^ged 43 ; 24 years of Society ; studied Theology 3 years ; 
taught it. 3 years ; for nearly 1 year Minister in the College of 
Cochin ; Master of No’vices during nearly 2 years ; Prof, 
of 4 v. 

108. ’ Fr. Emmanuel Dias: from the town of Alpanham, 
in the Diocese of Portalegro health good [integris viribus ] ; 
aged 39 ; 21 years of Society ; completed, studied, taught 


1 In 1632 he is said to have been one year Rector of Ifengala ; but, 
that year he was Rector of Negapatam and a Professed of 4 vows. 
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Philosophy 3 years ; Theology 2 years ; was during 1 year 
Minister (Collectorum) ; during nearly 3 years Rector of the Col- 
lege of San Thom6 [Meliapur] ; worked as a Missionary [in 
conversione] another 3 years ; Prof, of 4 v. 1 * * * * * * 8 

166. Fr. Louis Orlandini : from the Diocese* of Sarzana ; 
. . . ; health weak ; aged 33 ; 11 years of Society ; com- 
pleted his studies in 3 years ; labours as a Missionary [in con- 
versione] ; Preacher and Confessor. 

181. Fr . John Cabral : from the town of Cerolico, in the 
Diocese of Guarda ; health good ; aged 29; 13 years of Society ; 
completed his studies ; has been for 2 years in the Mission of 
Bhutan [in Missione Pot ends] ; Preacher and Confessor. 

1632. 


110. Fr. Anthony Rodriguez [Roiz] : . . . . has now been 
Rector of Bengala during several years ; knows Bengali [callei 
linguam Bengalicam], 

4. Fr. Simon de Figueiredo : ... knows Hindustani 
[callet linguam Indostanam ]. , 

• 80. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca : ... . has been kept in 


captivity in the Kingdom of Pegu 18 years. 

65. Fr. Anthony Farinha: from the town of Golegam, in 
the Diocese of Lisbon ; health good [integris viribus] ; aged 30 ; 
16 years of Society; completed his studied of Philosophy and 
Theology ; labours in the work of conversion. 

34. Fr. Ignatius Fialho : from the town of Onrique, in the 
Diocese of Evora ; health good ; aged 31 ; 18 years of Society; 
completedhis studies of Philosophy and Theology.* 

66. Fr. John Cabral : . . . . is now for 6 years in the 
Mission of the Kingdom of Bhutan [in Missione Regni 
Potenlis.Y 

1634. 

In the College of Bengal [Bengala]. 

Fr. Anthony B,odriguez [Roiz], Rector ; Prof, of 

Fr. Anthony Farinha, Preacher. 


l Dias (Diaz) Emmanuel : nephew of another Jesuit of the saifie 

name ; born at Aspalhom or Alpalhao in laf )2 ; entered in 1008; left for 

Lidia in 1614; taught Philosophy and Theology at Cochin; Rector 

of S. Thom6 (1627-28) : went to Cathay, 1628 ; died in the “ kingdom ” 

of Morange, the Nepal Tarai apparently, Nov. 13, 1626 •(Lift. Ann. 

1632.) Of. Sommervooei,, Vole. Ill and IX, Cols. 212 and 1763. 

* Father Fialho was killed down’the Hugh River, while running the 
blockade (1632). 

8 The list compiled under 1632 is mere guess-work, as nothing in the 
Catalogue shows the place of residence of the Fathers. Further, the 
numbers do not follow in order. [L.B., S.J.] Father Cabral was back 
in Hugli in 1632, and wrote an account of the fall of that place. 
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In the Kingdom of Ava. 

Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca [da Foncequa ], Prof . 0 / 4 v . ;* 
Preacher ; in captivity, 

‘ . 1639. 

# 11. Fr. Anthony Rodrigues , junior : . . . . health good; 

aged 54 ; 35 of Society ; .... was several years Rector in 

Bengal, where he is now Superior; knows Bengali.* 

44. Fr. Anthony Farinha ..... aged 37 ; 23 years of 
Society ; .... he is now kept in bondage in Bengal by our 
enemies, the Moors, and though he was not cast in bonds for 
religion’s Sake, yet, he has been more than once threatened 
with death, and would have been set free before this, if he 
had renounced our holy faith. 

29. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca : . . . . now for 25 years 
detained in captivity in the Kingdom of Pegu. 

1644. 

Fr. Francis de Silveira : from Barcellos, in the Diocese of 
Braga ; health good ; aged 30 ; 11 years of Society ; studied 
Philosophy 3 years ; Theology 2 years ; labours now in the 
Mission \)f Bengal. # 

*Fr . Anthony Soares ; of Porto ; good health ; aged 28 ; 5 of 
Society; completed his studies; at present in the Mission of 
Bengal. 

Fr. Emmanuel da Fo?iseca : ... . already 30 years in 
captivity in the Kingdom of Pegu. * • 

Fr. Anthony Farinha ..... was visitor of the Bengal 
Mission, in which he now lives. 

Fr. Melchior (Jarsao : from Cuba, in the Diocese of Evora ; 
mediocre strength ; aged 41 ; 26 of Society ; after his studies, 
he taught Grammar 1 year ; was Vice- Rector of the College 
of San Thom6 6 months : employed as a Missionary [in conver- 
sions] 7 years ; now chosen Visitor and Superior of the Bengal 
Missioh. 

Fr. Emmanuel Madeira : aged 40 ; 20 of Society ; was 
Superior of the Bengal Mission 4 years ; Prof, of 4 v. 

• Fr. Anthony Rodrigues , junior : (as in the Catal. of 1639). 

Fr. Denis Antunes : from Lisbon ; robust ; aged 46 ; 22 of 
Society ; after studying Philosophy, taught Grammar lyear; 
studied Theology 2 years ; employed in the work of conversion 
11 years ; is now in the Mission of Pegu.* 

1 He is always said to be a Professed of 4 vows ; in reality, he was 
not, for want of a Father to receive his last vows. He made them later, 
when Fr. Denis Antunes went to take his place, and as refused to 
leave the Christians of Ava, they were both captives. [L.B., S.J.] 
ft In 1048, it is not said whether he has left or not. [L.B.] 
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c 

1648. 

29. Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca > . good health ; aged 

68; 61 of Society; already 34 # years a prisoner in the Kingdom 
of Pegu. * , 

47. Fr. Melchior [ Belchior ] GarQao was commis- 

sioned by Fr. Provincial to visit the College of Bengal ; and 
now he is Rector of the same College ; Prof, of 4 v. * 

11. Fr. Anthony Rodrigues , junior: .... was during 
some years Rector of Bengala, where he now resides. 1 * * 

Deceased. 

Fr. Anthony Farinha : | at Bengala [Bengaiae] , March 
1645. 

Fr. Anthony Soares : | at Bengala, 22 August 1646. 

Fr. Ambrose Correa, senior : f a * Bengala, 1648 ; aged 38 ; 
19 of Society.® 

1652. 

Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca ..... aged 72 ; 55 of Society; 
already 39 years in captivity in the Kingdom of Ava ; twice 
appointed Provincial of this Province, but the choice did not 
take effect because of his absence. 


1655. 

In the College of Bengal. 

Fr. Anthony Pacheco [Paciecus]> Rector. 

Fr. Didacus de Oliveira. 8 

Fr. Roderic [Roderisms] Gomes, Visitor. 


In the Residence of Pegu. 


Fr. Simon Rodrigues. 

[The name of Fr. Emmanuel da Fonseca is not to be 
found]. 


1659. 


22. Fr. Roderic Gomes : of Cochin, in this India; health 
good; aged 44; 26 of Society ; completed his studies.; laboured 
for some years as a Missionary ; taught Grammar 2 years ; 
was Rector of the College of Bengal. 

20. Fr. Simon Rodrigues [Roiz] : from Batalha, in the 
Diocese of Leiria [Liriensis] ; good health ; aged 47 ; 23 of 


1 In 1652 wo find him in the College of Cochin [L. B.] 

4 One P. Ambro8tu8 Correa , Lua. ” came to India in 1630 (Franco). 

8 One “ Didacus de Oliveira , Lua.” oamo to India in 1614 (Franco). 
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Society ; has been working many years for the conversion of 
Pegu. 

1664. 

• 

In the'College of Bengal, in the Residence of 
Chan Dec an \Chandecanensi\. 

• Two Fathers : Preachers and Confessors. 


Finances. 

Expenses for the year 1666 — 

Sent to the Fathers of Bengal, considering that the 
College has not the wherewithal to provide for them : 

Pardaos : 0037 : 4 : 10 * 

Expenses for the year 1667 — 

Given for the passage of Fr. Manoel Gonsalves, when 
he went to Bengal : 

0085 : 4 : 04 

Expenses for the year 1668 — 

Sent to the Fathers of Bengal for their support, at the 
time that Fr. Manoel Gonsalves was Rector : 

0052: 3: 4 

Expenses for the year 1670 — 

# * Sent to thp Fathers of Bengal for their support : 

0081 : 3 : 00 


1671. 

In the Mission of Bengal. 

• 

Fr. Emmanuel Gonsalves. 

Fr. Anthony de [a\ Figueiredo. 

Fr. John de [a] Magalhars. 

1673. 

Fr. J ohn de Magalhats : a Portuguese ; from Porto ; not 
yet professed ; aged 38 ; 21 years of Society ; now Rector of the 
College of Bengal; robust health. [In 1677, he appears as 
Procurator at Goa.] 

• Fr. Anthony de Figueiredo. 


1 ‘ ‘ Theprincipall and commonest money is called PardausXeraphijns, 
and is silver, but very brasse(read * baso ’), and is coyned in Goa. They 
have Saint Sebastian on the one side, and three or four arrowes in a 
bundle on the other side, which is as much as three Testones, or three 
hundred Beijs Portingall money, and riseth and fallet little lease or more, 
according to the exchange. * * [Pan Linuchoten, Ch. 35. circa 1596.] Yula 
in his erudite article on the values of the Pardao estimates it as worth 
4a. 2 d. to 4 s. 0 d. at the end of the X Vlth century. Of. Hobson- J obson , 
1880. p. 840. 
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1677. 

Fr. Benedict da [de] Costa : from Ceylon ; of Portuguese 
parentage ; aged 40 ; 2i of Society ; not yet professed ; . . . . 
at the end of his studies he was applied to the Madura Mission, 
and laboured some years in that Mission in the condition of a 
Brahman [Sanyasi] ; was next occupied for a short time in the 
Missions of the Travancore Coast and the Fishery Coast ; finally , 
was sent to the College of Bengal ; there he lost the use of his 
reason ; but, remedies are at present applied. 1 

Fr . Emmanuel Gonsalves .... was Rector of the College 
of Bengal ; he is now again Rector of the same College ; weak 
in health and sometimes ill. 

Fr, Anthony de Figueiredo : from Negapatam ; formed 
spiritual coadjutor ; aged 70 ; 50 years of Society ; was twice 
Rector of the College of Negapatam ; then Rector of the Col- 
lege of San Thom6 ; finally Rector of the College of Bengal, in 
which he was once before and is now again acting as Visitor. 


Finances (1077). 

In this College there live three Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus: a Rector and two companions ; all priests. The Rector 
M and one companion are supported by the revenues of a certain 
property [; praedii ] liberally granted by thecPrince of that King- 
dom for such purpose; the third is maintained by the revenues 
of Betti. 2 


1 Cf. Catnl . Mian. Madar. Tvichinopoly : 1910, Appendix, p. 43, ( 1073) 
arid (1077). 

8 “ The coconut-garden of Betim the great (o grande ). in tho village 
of Pilerne, in which was the casa of the Catechumens, from the year 
J762, with its hill and annexes ; 1 ,400 X8. : 100 t. : 00 b, [yearly revenue.] 

“That coconut-garden belonged to the Mission of Manduerem 
[Madura] in Malabar, and was bought by an order of the Viceroy 
Count da Ega, of September 11, 1762, for lodging and maintaining the 
Catechumens and those charged with their caaa , which a Royal Letter 
of April 9, 1704, ordered to he kept, in order that the Catechumens 
should not be educated out of it. 

“ The caaa of the Catechumens, situated in Betim, in the village of 
Pilerne, on the right bank of tho Mandovi river [Goa], is a small building 
with nothing remarkable about it ; in charge of it wore the Father of 
the Christians, 1 Chaplain, 1 Sacristan, 1 Clerk ( eacripturario ) and rer- 
vants. '* Of, pp. 303, 304 of Annacs Maritimos e Coloniaes , Lisbon, 
1843; also pp. 300, 301, 302. 

This garden of Betty or Betti in the territory of Bardez (Goa) is 
mentioned in 1667, 1688, 1667. (Cf. Oat. Mies. Madurensia , 1910, pp. 38, 
48, 62.) In 1734, it yielded 2500 Xs. ; was devastated by the Mahrattaa 
in 1740, and gave 3000 Xs. in 1743 and 1746. (Cf. Catal. Mias. Madur. 1911, 
pp, 72, 79, 83, 86.) The King of Portugal ought to have provided for the 
maintenance of the Missionaries of the Madura Mission. In reality, only 
600 serafins were awarded for the upkeep of 4 Missionaries. Hence, with 
thepermisdion of the Governors, Francis [?] de Mello de Castro and Anthony 
de Sousa Coutinho, the revenues of the palm-grove at Betty were applied 
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1685. 

15. Fr. Didacus Leitad: a Portuguese; from the town of 
Alcaide ; admitted in Portugal ; aged 34 ; 18 of Society ; was 
Rector of Bengal, where he is still ; health good ; last year, I 
let him know he might make his profession ; but, whether he 
did, I am not yet aware. 1 

• 48. Fr. Louis de Sylva , senior : a Portuguese ; from Faro 

[Pharensis] ; admitted in Portugal ; aged 56 ; 39 years of Society ; 
professed of 4 vows ; was during some months Vice-Rector in 
Travancore, and Rector in the College of San Thome ; now he 
went to Bengal both as Visitor and Rector ; health robust. 2 

Deceased . 

Fr. Emmanuel de MagalhaH , Rector of the College of 
Bengal, departed this life in the beginning of 1685 at the same 
College. 8 

1688. 

[Four Fathers are said to be in Bengal in 1688, but their 
names are missing. Cf. Catal. Miss . Madurensis y 1910, p. 47.] 

From another source : Three Fathers live in this College 
[of Blpngala] : one a* Professed of 4 vows ; the others not yet 
Professed. They live on revenues left to them ; in future, when 
the permission will have been obtained from Rome, they will 
enjoy ampler resources, since Don Nicholas de Payva has 
recently left for the foundation of the College a sum of xerafins 
sufficient, according to all, for the maintenance of 'three per- 
sons. 


1694. 

37, Fr. Louis Fernandes: a Portuguese; from . . . . ; 
admitted at Lisbon ; aged 40 ; 20 years of Society ; Professed 
of 4 vows ; has been Preacher for about 10 years in the College 
of Bengal, where he was Vice-Rector during some months, and 
now he is Rector there ; strong and in good health. 4 


to the Madura Mission. A, do Sousa Coutinho was Commissioner in 
1052-53; Anthony de Mello e Castro was (Governor in 1062-3. Of. also 
on Pilerne, p. 29 of Index in Feuppe Nery Xavier’s Bosquejo Histo- 
rico t Nova-Goa, 1852, a work containing much rare information on the 
village communities of the Ilhas, Salcette and Bardez. At pp. 45-55 of 
Pt II will be found a Portuguese treatise De Arte Palmarica by an anony- 
mous Jesuit. 

1 “ Didacus Leitam , hue.” cam- to India in 1073 {Franco). 

** Ludov. Silva , hue. ” came to India in 1682 (Franco). 

8 ** Emmanuel Magalhans , Lua.” came to India in 1673 {Branco). 

♦ “ P. Ludov. Fernandee. Lus came to India in 1681 (Franco). 
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Finances . 

(From the 3rd Catalogue.) 

Though the College of Bengal be at a great distance, no 
Provincial ever neglected to send thither at tKe right time 
the necessary labourers. If, at any time, it had not sufficient 
revenues for the maintenance of its subjects, the Superiors did 
not omit maintaining them ; and now, that according to the 
will of the founder, there ought to be in it three of ours, we 
must all the more endeavour that subjeots be not wanting to 
minister to the salvation of the neighbour. But, alas ! for the 
Provincials to send ours two by two to Bengal is the same (God 
allowing) as for death to summon them to the tribunal of God, 
either on the way, or shortly after their arrival in the College. 
So, last year, and shortly before, it happened that five of ours 
exchanged life with death, and the Province has not the men 
to take their place. In the College there is at present only the 
Rector ; he is maintained , and two others will be maintained — 
if they can be found — from the revenues of the foundation. 


Deceased ( 1682 — 1694 ) : 34. 1 * 3 
16. Fr. Boniface da Costa, in the College of Bengal. 


17. Fr. Alplionsus Ribeyro,* i}°- 

18. Fr. Anthony de Pro eng a,* do. 

19. Fr. Joseph de Sylva, 4 * do. 

20. A French Father. 6 do. 


21. Fr. Francis de Veiga, 6 at sea during the voyage to 
Bengal. [He was studying Philosophy at Goa in 1685.] 

22. Fr. Dominic Carvalho, at sea during the voyage to 
Bengal. 


1 This applies to the whole Province of Malabar or Cochin. 

* “ P. Alfonsua Riheir > , Lus. ** came to India in 1682 ( Franco ). 

3 Fr. Anthony de Proenza : from the town of Solodacasa ; admitted in 
Portugal ; aged 26 ; II years of Society ; went to the Madura Mission 
last year; robust health. (Cat. of 1685, cf. Cat. Miss. Mad . , 1010). “ P. 
Antonins Proenza, Lus .** came to India in 1681 (Franco). 

4 Fr. Joseph da Sylva : a Portuguese ; from Lisbon; admitted in Por- 
tugal ; aged 35 ; 20 of Society ; Professed of 4 vows ; was at first in 
the Madura Mission ; was next sent to the Province of Goa to actPas 

Procurator of this our Province [of Cochin]; falling ill, he • returned at 
once ; is not yet very strong. (Cat. of 1085. Cf. Cat. Miss. Mad., 1 910). 
One “ Josephus de Silva , Lus. ” came to India in 1673 (Franco). 

6 J amee Duchatz : bom at Sens, March 16, 1652; admitted September 2, 
1668; taught Grammar 6 years, Rhetoric 2 years; left for Siam in 
1687; died at Ougoul [Hugli], in Bengal, in April 1693. Some of his 
astronomical observations were published by Father Gouye, S.J., at 
Paris, 1688-92. Cf. Sommervogel, Vols. Ill and IX, Col. 254. 

3 One “ # P. Franc , Veiga , Lus.*’ came to India in 1666: another 
“ Franciscus Veiga , Lus. ” in 1682 (Franco). 
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1697. 

38. Fr . Louis Fernandes : from Scalabi lias spent 

about 13 years in the College of Bengal, preaching the Word of 
God ; was Rector there formerly during 3 years ; at present he 
governs that College again ; strength and health weak. [Born, 
Sept. 7, 1665; joined, Jan. 31, ’74; Prof, of 4 v., Aug. 16, 
*91 ; in 1705, Super, of Travancore. Gatal . 1705.] 

Deceased (during this triennium). 

Fr. Didacus Leitao, in Mozambique, on liis voyage to 
Rome. He had been eleoted Procurator to Rome in 1692. 

Finances . 

Formerly, the College was not founded; now, a few years 
ago, a certain nobleman gave 20,000 serafins towards its 
foundation. In it resides the Rector, with two companions, 
priests, and one temporal Coadjutor Brother. Until now they 
were maintained by means of the revenues of the foundation 
which was placed out at interest. Now, there is question of 
buying a certain palm-grove, that they may be supported from 
the income thereof. 

. * . 1705. 

36. Fr. Frederic Zech [. Zex ] : a German; born, March 22, 
1667 ; entered the Society, August 24, 1695 ; before entering 
the Society, lie studied Philosophy and Theology ; has laboured 
for 2 years in the Missions [Ch ri stian itatibus vacavit] ; is now 
at the head of the College of Bengal ; mediocre health ; aged 
38; 10 years of Society. 1 2 

29. Fr. Nicholas Missoni : an Italian; born in January 
1667 ; entered the Society in November 1687 ; not yet pro- 
fessed ; after spending less than two years in this Province, 
he was sent to Goa, whence he was sent back hither ; is now in 
the College of Bengal; in full health ; aged 38; 18 years of 
Society** 

Finances . 

• We learn from the Rector and his companions : they are 
maintained from the foundation left to the College ; they 
devote themselves to preaching and hearing confessions, as is 


1 “ P . Federcnis Zech , Breilms .” [Bradens. ?] came to India in 1699 
[Franco). Of the Province of Upper Germany ; laboured at the Fishery 
Coast (Ramesuram). Cf . Sommebvogkl, sub Czech and A. Htjonder, 
Deutsche J esuitenmissv ndre , p. 180. 

2 One ** P. Nicolaus Missoni , I talus ” came to India in 1699 {Franco). 
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customary in the other small houses of the Society ; in this 
small College [Gollegiolo] and in Ambalacot we have no cure of 
souls, though we undertake this charge in our other houses. 

* 

1708. 

From the 4 th Catalogue. 

6. Fr. Frederic Zeoh [Gzeclc, elsewhere Czeth], Rector of 
Bengal. 

Fr. Nicholas Missoni. 

1711 and 1715. 

[The residence of the Missionaries is not indicated .] 

45. Fr. Frederic Zech; bom near Bracten, March 22, 
1667; entered the Society in 1695; made his profession of 4 
vows at Hugli [ Ugulini J in 1710 ; health sufficiently good; gov- 
erned [sic] the College of Bengal. 

[The Catalogue of 1718 states that he has been appointed 
Rector of Meliapur.] 

19. Fr . Nicholas Missoni: born at Friuli in January 
1671 ; entered the Society in November 1687. 

[Professed of 4 vows on November 1, 1717. Catal. of 
1718.] 

1715. 

Catal. of the Churches of the Malabar Province. 

In the Kingdom of Bengal, in the town of Ugulim , there 
is,’ the Church of our College dedicated to Our Lady’s Na- 
tivity. 

1722. 

Fr. Frederic Zech [Czech] .... governed and now governs 
the College of Bengal. 

1729. 

In the College of Bengal. 

Fr. Peter Dias, appointed Rector in June 1726. 1 

Fr. John do Andrada, ordered to go elsewhere.* * 

1730. 

In the College of Bengal. 

Fr. Peter Dias, appointed Rector in June 1726. 

1 On© ** Petrus Dias , Lus came to India in 1703 {Franco). 

2 “ Joannes Andrade , Las. 9 * came to Tndia in 1699 (Franco). 
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* 1731. 

In the College of Bengal. 

As in 1730. 


* Finances . 

• In the College there resides only the Rector. For the 
expenses of the College, 1,200 serafins are given from the 
income of the Gantacomprem estate. 1 


1734. 

In the College of Bengal. 

Fr. Anthony Huetlin, sent thither quite lately to govern 
the College, owing to the death of the Rector, Fr. Peter Dias. 

36. Ft. Anthony Huetlin : a German; born at Constance, 
March 6, 1700; received into the Society, October 9, 1715; was 
in charge of parishes on the Travancore Coast; then appointed 
Vice-Rector of the College of Bengal. 2 


Deceased . 

Fr. £eter Dias, at Bengala, December 21, 1733. 


Finances „ 

The Rector only. For the expenses of the College, 1,200 
serafins are given from the income of Gantacomprem.* t 


1737. 


Tn the College of Bengal. 

Fr. Anthony Huetlin: appointed Vice- Rector in April 1734. 
29. Fr. Anthony Huetlin: ("the same word for word as 
under No. 36 of 1734 ; then :] made his profession ; .... is in 
good health. 


• 1 This estate muBt have been in the Goa territory It yielded an- 
nually 004:100 xerafins, more or less. Tn 1740, the Mahrattas had taken 
possession of it. Cf. Catdl. Mis s. Mad., 1911, pp. 73, 7-1, 79. 

® Huetlin Antho y; born at Cn dance, on March 6, 170 > ; received into 
the Society on October 9, 17 1 5; professed Grammar and Humaniora ; 
embarked in 1730 for the Mission of Malabar, where he laboured 12 
years. He returned to Germany about 1740 to collect alms for the Mis- 
sions ; hut remained in Germany, teaching Moral Tbeol »gy and Canon 
Law at Amberg, Munich and Trent, >md died while Prefect of Studies 
at Landshut, March 31, 1761. Cf. Sommervooel and A. Huonjder, S.J., 
op. dt ., p. 176. 
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Finances . 

Only the Rector. *1,200 Xer^fins from the income of 
Gantacoraprem. 

1740. 

17. Fr. George Deiterman [sic] : • born at Monster, May 
11, 1692; entered the Society on June 7, 1710; st rength shat- 
tered; laboured in Missions in Germany; now Rector of the 
College of Bengal since June 20, 1738; made his profession on 
August 15, 1725.' 

27. Fr. Anthony TJuetlin : .... is now assisting in the 
district of Tala on the Fishery Coast; professed on October 18, 
1735. 

1742. 

The College of Bengal. 

Since the death of Fr. George Deisterman [sic], of happy 
memory, no one else has been sent thither. 


1743. 

Deceased (durincr this triennium). 

Fr. George Deiterman [#ic], at Bengali, in 1740. 


1752. 


The College of Bengal. 

. No one of Ours lives in the College, for [want of subjects 
and for] reasons exposed by the last Provincial Congregation 
and often represented at Rome. 


* 

♦ * 


We subjoin an alphabetical list of those missionaries 
whose names are mentioned in the above Catalogues. The 
years show under what dates they are found. e 


Andrada de, John, 1729. 
Antunes, Denis, 1644. 
Boves, Andrew, 1604. 
Cabral, John 1627, ’28/32. 
Cacella, Stephen, 1627, '28. 


Carvalho, Dominic, | between 
1682-94 at sea. 

Correa, Ambrose, 1648 (f 
Bengala, 1648). 

Costa da, Benedict, 1677. 


1 Deistermann Oeorge ; born on Mav 11, 1092, “ im Miinstorschon ** ; 
entered the Society on June 7. 1710 (Rhen. Inf.); accompanied Father 
Hischopinck to India in 1726; Superior of the Missions on the coast of 
Travancore; at Quilon, 1727-34; sick, 1734; consumptive at Manapad, 
1737; ditfd in 1740 in Bengal (C t.) Cf. A. Huondek, S J. t Deutsche 
J tsuitenmissionare dee 17 und 18 J ahrhunderts , Freiburg, 1899, p. 174. 
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Costa da, Boniface, f between 
1682-94 at the Coll, of Ben- 
gal a. • 

Dei stermann , George , 1740, 
’42, ’43 (t At Bengala, 1740). 

Dias, Manool, 1628. • 

Dias, Peter, 1729, ’30, ’31, 

• ’34 ( f at Bengala, 21 Dec. 
1733). 

Duchatz. James ( f 1693, Hug- 
li). 

Faria de, Michael, 1619, ’20. 

Farinha, Anthony, 1632, ’34, 
’39, ’44, ’48 ( -j* at Bengala, 
March 1645). 

Fernandes, Louis, 1694, ’97. 

Fialho, Ignatius, 1632. 

Figueiredo, Anthony, 1671, 
'73, ’77. 


( f at the College of Ben- 
gala 1685). 

Missoni, Nicholas, 1705. '18, 
’ll, ’15. 

*Nunes, Blasius, 1604, ’10, ’ll, 
’13. 

Nunes, Francis, 1619. 

Oliveira de, Didacus, 1655. 

Orlandini, Louis, 1627, ’28. 

Pacheco, Anthony, 1655. 

Paes, Gonsalvus, 1627, '28. 

Pereira, Andrew, 1619. 

Pinto, Francis, 1619, ’20. 

Pires, Manoel, 1610, ’ll, ’13. 

Proenya de, Anthony ( f be- 
tween 1682-94 at the Col- 
lege of Bengala). 

Ribeyro, Alphonsus ( f be- 
tween 1682-94 at the Col- 


Figueiredo de, Simon, 1619, 
’20, ’23, ’27, ’28, ’32. 

Fonseca de, Manoel, 1610, 
’ll, ’13, '19, ’27, ’28, '32, 
’34, ’39, ’44, ’48, ’52. 

Fontje bona , Baftth olomew , 

Bio., 1627. 

Garsao, Melchior, 1644, ’48. 

Gomes, James, 1619, ’20. 

Gomes, Peter, 1623. 

Gomes, Roderic, 1655, '59. 

Gonsalves, Manoel, 1671, ’7 7. 

Greens, John Mary, 1610, 
’ll, ’13. 

Huetlin, Anthony, 1734, ’37 
’40. 

Leitao, Didacus, 1685, ’97. 
(t at Mozambique between 
169f-97). 

Machado, Andrew, 1620. 

Madeira, Manoel, 1644. 

Magalhaes. de, John, 1671, ’73. 

Magalhaes de, Manoel, 1685 


lege of Bengala). 

Rodriguez, Anthony, Bro., 
1620. 

Rodriguez, Anthony, Junior, 
1619, ’20, ’23, ’27, ’28, 
'34, ’39, ’44, '48. 

Rodriguez, Benedict, 1619, 
’20, ’23. 

Rodriguez, Simon, 1655, ’59. 

Salerno, Natalis, 1604. 

Sequeira de, Balthasar, 1610. 

Silva do, Joseph (f between 
1682-94 at the College of 
Bengala). 

Silva de, Louis, Senior, 1685. 

Silveira, de Francis, 1644. 

Soares, Anthony, 1644, ’48 (f 
at Bengala, Aug. 22, 1646). 

Souza de, Dominic, 1604. 

Veiga de, Francis ( j* at sea 
between 1682-94). 

Zech, Frederic, 1705, ’08, ’ll, 
’15, ’22. 


Besides these 58 names found in our Catalogues, we have 
met with the following 20 : — 

Anonymous : 1 Coelho, Manoel. 

Barbier, Claude. Fernandes, Francis. 

Capputi, Fulvius. Ferreira, Caspar. 

Castro de, Joseph. Fonseca, Melchior. • 
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Gomes, Andrew. Santucci, Mark Anthony. 

Gomes, Ignatius. Sarayva, Manoel. 

Gomes, Paschal. Schi{fani, Anthony Octavius. 

Laynez, Francis, Bishop. # Secoo, Manoel. 

Morando, Francis. Sequeira, Simon. * 

Rodrigues, John, Bro. Vaz, Anthony. 

A few particulars on each . c 

In 1576, two Jesuits came to Bengal and insisted with 
the Portuguese traders on their refunding to Emperor Akbar the 
moneys due for anchorage and annual taxes of which they had 
defrauded the exchequer. But through the influence of Pedro 
Tavares, the Captain of Hugli, then [1578] at Fathpur Sikri, all 
arrears were condoned. The Fathers’ conscientious scruples and 
Pedro Tavares’ petition favourably impressed the Emperor, and 
led eventually to the first Jesuit Mission at Fathpur Sikri in 
1580. The name of only one of these Fathers in Bengal has 
been preserved: Father Anthony Vaz. Cf. F. de Sousa, 
S.J., Oriente Conguistado , Lisboa, 1710, Vol. II, p. 148, and 
I). Baktoli, S.J., Missione al Gran Mogor , Roma, 1714, p, 8. 

Francis Fernandez came to Bengal with Dominic de Sousa 
in 1598, and died in prison at Chittagong, Nov. 14, 1602. 

He was born in the Diocese of Toledo, Averlensis , in 1547 
“ Fr. Francis Hernandez, a Spaniard, came to India # in 1574, 
and was martyred.” (Franco), da Camera Manoel mentions 
him as not yet a priest. Cf. P. du Jarric and C. Sommer- 
vogel, S.J., Vols. VII and IX. Col. 325. 

Melchior Fonseca must have arrived in Bengal in 1599, 
one of his letters being dated from Chandeoan, Jan. 20, 1600. 
He died at Chandeoan on Jan. 1, 1603. Born at Linhares 
(Portugal), in 1554; admitted in 1573; sent to India in 1595, 
already a priest (Franco) ; Minister 11 years ; Socius to the Pro- 
vincial. Cf. du Jarric and Somiyiervogkl, Vols. Ill and IX, 
Col. 351, and da Camara Manoel, p. 151. 

Paschal Gomez died in the island of Sundiva in or before 
1615, aged 28, of which he had spent 12 in the Society of 
Jesus. 

Fulvius Capputi : a Neapolitan, according to Franco ; 
perished in a shipwreck along the coast of Arrakan, on Octo- 
ber 11, 1617. He* had come to India in 1609, already a 
priest. (Franco). Fr. Laerzio destined him to be the compa- 
nion of Fr. de Nobili, at Madura; but, the following Provincial 
thought otherwise. 

Anthony Octavius Schipani died in 1623 in the *“ Gangetic 
Peninsula” Born at Naples about 1540; entered in 1559; 
Rector of Cochin in 1606. Cf. Sommervogel. He must be iden- 
tified with “ P. Antonius Ezquipano, Italus,” who came to 
India in 4585 (Franco). Cf. also da Camara Manoel, p. 146. 

Gaspar Ferreira , Andrew Gomez and Simon Sequeira died 
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of the plague at Hugli in 1626. One “ Gaspar Ferreira, Lus.” 
came to India in 1614; oge “Andrew Gomes, Lus.” in 1603. 
(Franco). 

Joseph de Castro wrote on Nov. 20, 1631, from “the 
Kingdom ofBengala,” that he had been in Bengal during the 
last two years, as Chaplain to a Governor of several provinces, 
JUirza Zu-1 Qamin, an Armenian Catholic. The place was 
more than 250 miles from Agra and more than 300 from Hugli. 
On August 8, 1632, he mentions Father Francis Morando as his 
companion. Cf. J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 529. “ Joseph de. Castro, 
Lus .,” had come out in 1602; “ P. Francis Morando, Lus .,” 
in 1629. Cf. Franco and da Camara Man oil. 

Two Jesuits were among the casualties on the Hugli 
River after the capture of Hugli : Father Ignatius Fialho, out 
down with a scimitar (f 26 Sept. 1632), and Rro. John Rodri- 
guez, shot dead with arrows. 

Three others — Manoel Coelho, Manoel Secco, and Louis 
Orlandini died shortly after (before the end of 1632) of the 
pestilence which decimated the Portuguese fugitives entrenched 
in the island of Saugor. Two of the name of Emmanuel 
Coelho, both Portuguese, and neither a priest, left Lisbon, one 
in 1609, the other in 1623. 

Between 1678 and 1681, a movoment of conversion among 
the ryots of Don Antonio de Rosario, son of the R4ja of Busna, 
had'brought to Beftgal Father Mark Anthony Santucci. In a 
letter from Nalua Cot, Jan. 3, 1683, in which he reports un- 
favourably on Don Antonio’s motives, he mentions two other 
Jesuits then in Bengal : Manoel Sarayva and Ignatius Gomez. 
Cf. da Cdnha Rivara’s O Chronisla da Tissunry, 1866, Goa, 
pp. 319, 320; also J.A.8.B., 1910, pp. 449-451, where a number 
of letters, now in the Brit. Mus., and dated 1678-84, are pointed 
out. Father Santucci had come to India in 1668, already a 
priest; one “Emmanuel Saraiva, a Portuguese, not yet a 
priest,” came in 1672; one “Ignatius Gomes, ditto,” in 
1670^ (Franco). I believe that Saraiva must be identified 
with Manoel Saray (read : Sarayva), Provincial at Goa in 1711. 
a Litres Edif., 1781, X, 99. 

For Bishop Francis Laynez ’ visit to Bengal, the first 
episcopal visitation on record (1712-1715) see Fr. Cl. Barbier's 
letters in Bengal : Past and Present, 1910? Vol. II, pp. 200-227. 




5. “ Mundari. Phonology and the Linguistic Survey.” 
By Professor Sten Konow, Ph.D. 


* The ftevd. C. Mehl has written a review of the Mundari 
section of the Linguistic Survey of India in this Journal, 
vol. vi, pp. 247 and ff., in which he asserts that the sounds of 
Mundari have there been wrongly described and noted. The 
Munda Volume of the Survey has been written by me, and as the 
questions raised by Mr. Mehl are of some importance, I hope 
that I am justified in stating the reasons which lead me to 
differ from him. 

There are two points in which he maintains that I am 
wrong, viz., in stating that Mundari like Santall possesses 
double sets of the vowels e and o, and that the Mundari semi- 
consonants are hard and not soft. If I am not mistaken the 
latter point, the marking of the semi-consonants as hard in the 
Linguistic Survey, is, in the opinion of my critic, the most 
serious mistake. 

With regard to the sounds e and o I have said in my 
treatise^ of Mundari phonology that there are apparently two 
e-sounds, one w I null I mark e and another which I mark a. 
Similarly I have distinguished two o-sounds, an o and an d . 
Mr. Mehl states that the sounds a and d do not exist in 
Mundari. Now I have not put any stress on this point. I have 
not distinguished the two sets in the specimens printed in the 
Survey. I have only tried to do so in the List of words. I 
think it is necessary to state this because Mr. Mehl’s words 
cannot fail to give the impression that 1 have carried the dis- 
tinction through in all specimens. Then I must confess that a 
mere dictum like Mr. Meld’s does not carry immediate convic- 
tion. He has not given us a description of the sounds in ques- 
tion which enables us to judge. It will be necessary to go a 
little # into detail in order to explain what is meant. Before 
doing so, however, I should like to say a few words in explana- 
tion of an expression I have used in the Munda Volume, and 
yhich seems to have given offence to Mr. Mehl. I refer to my 
remark that the materials collected for the purposes of the 
Linguistic Survey have not been prepared by scholars with a 
phonetical training. The systematic study of phonetics is of 
recent date and of a highly technical kind, and I do not under- 
stand how my words can be understood as reflecting any dis- 
credit on those excellent linguists to whose unselfish assistance 
the Linguistic Survey owes its best materi als. It is a well-known 
fact that very few people, even among good linguists really 
know which sounds they use in speaking their own language 
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and the difficulty is still greater when we have to do with 
strange tongues. 

To return to the Mundari vowels it would have been 
impossible in a work like the Linguistic Survey to give an 
exposition of the phonetic system on which the m'arkiqg of the 
various sounds has been based. The ear is often a very unsafe 
guide, and the marking of vowels in phonetic books is 
therefore based on an analysis of the various positions of the 
tongue. I cannot do better than to quote Mr. Sweet 1 in order 
to explain this. He says : — 

f As each hew position of the tongue produces a new 
vowel, and as the positions are infinite, it follows that the 
number of possible vowel-sounds is infinite. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to select certain definite positions as fixed points 
whence to measure the intermediate positions. 

The movements of the tongue may be distinguished gene- 
rally as horizontal and vertical — backwards and forwards, up- 
wards and downwards. The horizontal movements produce 
two well-marked classes : (1) ‘back’ (guttural) vowels, formed 
by the root ; and (2) ‘ front 5 (palatal) vowels, formed by the 
fore part of the tongue. In the formation of back vowels, 
such as a in father , a in fall , the back or root of the tongue is 
brought into prominence partly by retraction of the whole 
body of the tongue, partly by pressing down the fore part of 
the tongue. In the formation of front vowels, such as i in it 
and a in man , the front of the tongue is raised towards the 
front of the palate, so that the main body of the tongue slopes 
down from the front of the mouth backwards. There is a third 
class of ‘ mixed’ (gutturo-palatal) vowels such as the e in err, 
where the whole tongue is allowed to sink with its neutral 
flattened shape, in which neither back nor front articulation 
predominates. 

The vertical movements of the tongue, which are gener- 
ally accompanied by lowering and raising of the jaw, produce 
various degiees of ‘ height ’ or distance of the tongue from the 
palate. Thus in [ pronouncing the i in fill ] the front of the 
tongue is raised as high and as close to the palate as possible 
without causing audible friction, or buzz. In [pronouncing 
the e ] in men , it is somewhat lowered, and in [ pronouncing 
the a in man ] it is lowered as much as possible. From amoirg 
the infinite degrees of height three are selected: (1) ‘ high’ 
[as in fill], (2) ‘mid’ [as in men ], (3) ‘low’ [as in man]. 
These distinctions apply equally to back and mixed vowels, so 
we have altogether nine cardinal vowel-positions : — 

high back high mixed high front, 

mid back mid mixed mid front, 

low back low mixed low front.’ 


• 1 A Primer of Phonetics. Second edition. Oxford, 1902. pp. 13 and t. 
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Mr. Mehl explains the neutral a of Mundari as the sound of 
a in Hindi rakhnd or of*e in German aber or of a in English 
oral . Now the a* of rakhnd is mid back; the e of aber is mid 
mixed, and Jhe a of oral is mid mixed or low mixed. I do 
not doubt that Mr. MehJ himself knows the sound in question 
well enough. But it is impossible to form a clear idea of its 
precise character from his description, such as we could obtain 
from the experiments of a scholar trained in the methods and 
technicalities of modern phonetics. The example will, I hope, 
show that my words in the Munda volume about phonetical 
training ought not to give offence to anybody, and I am very 
sorry to learn that they have done so. 

The sound which I have marked e in the Linguistic 
Survey is mid front as the e in men and the first stage of the 
vowels in say and take ; d is low front as the a in hack, man or 
the beginning of a in care . Similarly o is mid back (with 
rounded lips) as the beginning of the vowel in so , sow, or the o 
in German Sohn, Sonne . A is low back as the o in not or the 
initial vowel sound in saw , naught . 

Now it is not easy to state in all cases whether a word is 
pronounced with an d or an e, an d or an o, respectively, with- 
out a careful training of the ear. Mr. Mehl denies the existence 
of the two sets in Mundari. Similarly most of the missionaries 
among the Santals # long maintained that there was only one 
e-sound and one sound, is San tali, where we now know that 
each of these vowels has two sounds. I have already remarked 
that 1 have not distinguished between the two sets in the 
Mundari specimens printed in the Linguistic Survey, and I do 
not think that any practical inconvenience can arise from my 
mention of the two sets in the introduction. I should feel much 
obliged to my critic if he would let us have not a categorical 
statement but an exact description of the formation of the 
Mundari vowels, with indications of the position of the tongue 
in each individual case. The value of such a description would 
be greater still, if it gave information whether the individual 
vowels are narrow or wide, and so on. It would then be pos- 
sible tt> judge about the actual sounds. Mr. Mehl’ s criticism 
does not, in this respect, add anything to our knowledge of 
Mundari phonology. We must remember that Mundari orthogra- 
pity has not been settled, and the fact mentioned by Mr. Mehl 
that an educated Munda failed to recognize Father Hoffmann’s 
Mundari specimen as Mundari, does not prove anything but 
that he was accustomed to another orthography. I have my- 
self tried to show a phonetic English text to an excellent 
English scholar, who did not at all think that it was English 
before it was read aloud. 

I now turn to the second question raised by Mr. Mehl, 
about the character of the Mundari semi-consonants, Vhich he 
maintains are soft, while I have marked them as hard Above. 
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all it is necessary to know exactly what is meant with hard and 
soft sounds. A hard consonant is pronounced without voice, 
it is breathed, i.e., to quote Mr. Sweet, “ the glottis is wide open 
and no sound is produced by* the outgoing breath, except that 
caused by the friction of the air in the throat,* mouth, etc.” 
Soft consonants, on the other hand, are voiced, i.e., the glottis 
is at least so much closed that the vocal chords vibrate. • 

With regard to the semi consonants we are here not con- 
cerned with the open consonants such as the nasals, liquids 
and s-sounds, but only with the so-called stops, gutturals, 
palatals, dentals and labials, and with these only as finals. 

Like other consonants the stops ‘ consist acoustically of 
three elements, the consonant itself, and its on- and off-glide.’ 
Glides are ‘ transitional sounds, produced during the transition 
from one sound to another.’ ‘ The on-glide after a vowel is 
generally voiced.’ The off-glide is always voiceless after voice- 
less stops. In the case of g, j, d , b we may, according to Mr. 
Sweet, distinguish three different kinds : (1) voiceless stop and 
voice-glide as in go , when no vowel precedes ; (2) voice-stop 
and voiceless glide as in egg ; (3) voice-stop and voice-glide, as 
in eager. It will he seen that many * soft ’ consonants are 
actually voiceless, i.e,, hard, if we do not consider the off-glide. 
Final stops are. more especially, very often voiceless. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Sweet, 1 English and Swedish are the only* Teutonic 
languages which possess voiced (i.e., so$t) final stops. Most 
people would, 1 think, protest against; this statement, because 
the impression made on an untrained ear is different. Simi- 
larly the French and South German k , t , p will strike an 
Englishman as g } d, b , respectively. 

Now I turn to Mr. Mehl’s explanation of the formation of 
the Mu ndar I semi-consonants. He says : — 

‘ The process of pronouncing a consonant may be divided 
into two parts, (1) the putting into position the organs with 
which it is pronounced, and (2) the relaxing these organs and 
causing the air from the lungs to strike against them. Now the 
difference between the consonants, whether they are to be soft, 
hard, or aspirate, is caused solely by the second part of this 
process and depends on the more or less abrupt relaxation of 
the respective organs and on the measure of force with which 
the air is made to pass over them. For instance, in pro- 
nouncing labials, the lips have first to be closed. This being 
done, 1 can pronounce a p, or b, or ph, or bh, as I like. Now 
the semi-consonants in Munddri consist only of the, sound pro- 
duced by the first part of the process described . . . They , there- 
fore, naturally cannot be hard, but must be neutral. A neutral 
sound, however, stands, I think, nearer to a soft than to a 
hard sound.’ 


Handbook of Phonetics , p. 154. 
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I confess that I absolutely fail to understand this. If the 
difference between * hard ’ •and * soft 1 rests with the final part 
of the consonant, .t\e M with what phonetic scholars call the off- 
glide, and thjp off-glide is misshig, the vocal chords cannot 
vibrate. The consonant cannot accordingly be voiced, or, to 
use the popular expression, ‘ soft.* It must consequently be 
voiceless, or, popularly, * hard.’ Mr. Mehi’s definition of the 
semi-consonants is therefore to the effect that they are, as I 
have marked them, ( hard ’ sounds. The term voiceless is a 
negative term, and such sounds as are devoid of voice, must 
necessarily fall under it. To call them neutral is simply to 
abstract from phonetic, physiological considerations and to refer 
the question to that most unreliable judge, the human ear. 




6. “Inscribed Gutug from Assam/' 
« 

By Rakhal Das Banerji, M.A. 


In a previous paper I have dealt with two Inscribed Guns 
from Assam, which are now in the possession of Mr. W. 
Simson of London, Mr. Gait in his history has mentioned 
several guns, which the Ahom Kings captured from the 
Mughals of Gauhati^md Ghoraghat . 1 Various other travellers 
have, from time to time, noticed the existence of inscribed 
guns in various parts of the now depopulated province of 
Assam. The present paper deals with seven inscribed guns, 
of which four are, at present, in Assam, two in the house of a 
Zemindar in Bhagalpur, and one in the Industrial Section of 
the Indian Museum# 

In January last I paid a visit to Gauripur in the Goalpara 
district of Assam. In the courtyard of the palace of the 
Ilon’ble Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua I found six iron guns four 
only of which were inscribed. The Raja is descended from a 
Bengali Kayastha, who was appointed Qanungo by the Mughal 
Emperoi* Jahangir. # Most probably, he accompanied Islam 
Khan Fathpurl or Shaikh Qasim. According to the Padishah- 
nama, Sayyid c Abu Bakr, the governor of Hajo under Qasim, 
attacked the Ahom kingdom . 2 The Raja possesses numerous 
Persian documents among which are to be found a number 
of Sanads and Farmans issued in the name of the Mughal Em- 
perors from Jahangir downwards, conferring the Qanungoship 
of different villages on the family. 

The oldest gun hitherto discovered in the province of 
Assam is in the possession of the Raja of Gauripur. It is an 
exact replica of the gun described by Mr. Stapleton of the 
Indian Educational Service . 8 A monster field gun in the 
grounds of the Gauripur palace stands next in order. Next to 
it comfes the gun in the grounds of the Jliawft Kothi, the pala- 
tial residence of Babu Saurendra Mohan Singha of Bhagalpur. 
The gun in the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum was 
taken from the Mughals in the time of Gadadhara Siraha of 
Assam. One of the guns, in the grounds of the Gauripur 
palace, bears a short Persian inscription, which cannot be 
correctly made out on account of the absence of all diacritical 
marks. This one and another gun in the grounds of Babu 
Saurendra Mohan Singha come last of all. The gun in the 


• Gait’s History of Assam, p. 534. 

‘ 2 Ibid. , p. 105. 8 Ante , vol. v, p # 
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Industrial Section of the Indian Museum is of brafe, the rest 
of the guns dealt with in this paper being made of iron. I 
have heard that there are several^ inscribed guns in the civil 
'headquarters at S'ibSagar, and at Gauripur. I learnt that the 
Zemindars of Bijni possess several inscribed guns. In a future 
paper I hope to deal with the guns at Bijni and Sibsagar. 

(1) Gun of Slier Shah . — I have already mentioned that 
one of the guns in the Gauripur collection bears a striking pe- 
semblanoe to the gun of Slier Shah recently discovered in the 
village of Dewanbhog, subdivision Narayanganj, of Dacca, and 
described by Mr. Stapleton in a previous issue of this Journal. 
The inscription on this gun is very faint and can be made out 
with great difficulty. Some portions of it have entirely peeled 
off. llad it not been for Mr. Stapleton ? s gun, I would never 
have succeeded in deciphering the whole of the inscription. 
The Gauripur gun differs from that of Narayanganj in one 
respect only. The long projection behind the breach notice- 
able in Mr. Stapleton’s photograph is absent in the Gauripur 
gun, but I believe this portion was broken off by some acci- 
dent. This projection demonstrates that both were naval 
guns ( Nawwara fop). Small guns of various sizes were em- 
ployed by the subahdars or naibs statioued in Dacca in the 
flotilla of boats. 

The inscription runs as follows : — 

aDf jx‘^9 Jt/h ±4^ 

* i^°y) chc [ | 

c/^y^ pb * 

The gun measures 4'-9i" in length and the diameter of the 
muzzle is 4". 

(2) Inscribed Field Piece.— This gun also is of iron and 
measures 3'-9" in length, while the diameter of the muzzle is 
41". The inscription consists of four or five lines in very bad 
Shikast. I failed to make out anything of this inscription 
with the exception of a portion of it where it says that the 
piece was cast in the 21st year of the reign of acertain emperor. 
The inscription is also very faint and I could not get either 
a satisfactory impression or a rubbing of it. If it can be read 
by anybody it might possibly be of great interest, as in.Mie 
case of other guns described by Mr. Stapleton, one of which 
has preserved the name of a long-forgotten governor of Bengal. 

(3) Inscribed Field Piece of Raghudeva of Gooch Bekar . — 
Whoever lias studied the rise of Kochs of Northern-Bengal, 
has been struck with the extraordinary development of their 
power within a very short period, at a time when the Afghan 
power was crumbling away in Bengal and the Mughal empire 
gradually extending its boundaries towards the East. Mr. 
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Gait has clone ample justice to the subject in his History of 
Assam and in a paper in the Journal of this Society. 1 Raghu- 
deva was the grandson ViSvasimha, the founder of the 
Koch Kingdom, and the son of S'ukladhvaja, the renowned 
Koch General, who gained the •surname of “ Cilarai,”* the 
“ Kite King,” on account of his fieetness of manoeuvre of 
troops. During the first part of his life he was the heir-appa- 
rent to the Kocli Kingdom, but, subsequently, on the birth of 
a son to his uncle Naranarayana or Malladeva, he revolted and 
was only appeased by the division of the Koch Kingdom. 
According to the vammvali of the Darning Rajas, Raghudeva 
was given the portion of Narana nay ana’s kingdom that lay 
East of the Sankosh river.'’ On Naranaray ana’s death his 
nephew threw* off the allegiance and declared himself indepen- 
dent. The Society possess one coin of this Prince dated 
6aka 1610. 


Obverse. 

(1) S'ri-S'ri (2) Raghudeva Nd - (3) ray an a bhupd - (4) lasya 
sake (6) 1510. 

Reverse. 

(1) Sr /-Sri (2) 11 arugauri- (3) carawa- kama- (4) la-mad - 
huka (5) rasya. 

According to an inscription in the temple of Madhava at Hajo 
he is said to have repaired that temple in the year 1683. 

The Hon’ble Raja Bahadur of Gauripur possesses two guns 
of Raghudeva. The larger one is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The muzzle is shaped as a tiger’s head and the portion 
behind the trunnions is decorated with parallel ribs of iron. 
Close to the breach is a vertical projection with a parrot on 
each side of it : see pi. There is a parrot on the lion’s head also. 
The length of the gun is 7'-4" and the diameter of the muzzle 
11". The inscr ption runs as tollows: — 

Sri-Srl-Raghudeva-narayanasya-safkajsam 1514; i.e., 15112. 

(4) Inscribed Field Piece of Raghudeva. — This gun is of mo- 
derate proportions, the barrel being dodecagonal in shape. It 
measures 4 / -0|" in length and the diameter of the muzzle is 
5£", but the inscription on this gun is of great importance, as 
it moves beyond doubt that Raghudeva did not die in 1593 
A?D., as supposed by the chronicler of the Darrang Rajas. 
The inscription runs as follows : — 

Sri- Si i - Raghudevandrdya n a - kari tam- idam-saka 1519; i,e, 9 

1597 A.D: 


1 J.A S B., Part I, 1893, p. 268. 

5 Silarai in Bengali becomes Gilarai , as Ga is invariably pronounced 
in Assam a* Sa 

8 Gait’s History of Assam, p. CO. • 
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J!hi8 proves beyond doubt that Raghudeva wAs alive in 
that year, and the proof is based upon a contemporary 
record and not upon a modern Manuscript. 1 Babu Dwijesh 
Chandra Chakrabarty, Dewan of Gauripur, Ijas kindly supplied 
me with notes regarding the» discovery of the guns now in the 
possession of the Hon’ble Raja. According to him these guns 
were found during the time of Vlra Chandra, who came to the 
gadi in 1808. They were found in the bed of a river called 
Chataguri and their existence was made known to the Raja in 
a dream. 

( 5 ) Inscribed Gun of J ayadhvajasimha. — During the last 
session of the Literary Conference of Bengal I had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting this gun at Bhngalpur in the grounds of 
the residence of Babu Saurendra Motion Singlia. Tliis gun 
bears three separate inscriptions, one of which is in Sanskrit 
and the remaining two in Persian. The Sanskrit inscription 
runs as follows : 

(1) Sri kri-Svarggcide va-J ay adhvajena- M ahardjena yaba nam . 

(2) j itvd-gubdka h a t tydrn idam astram prdptam mka 1580, 
i.e., 1657-58 A.D, 

Jayadhvajasimha is said to have attacked the Mughal domi- 
nions near Gauhati immediately after the deatli of Shah Jahan 
1, thus following the footsteps of Pranannrayana of Gooch 
Behai*. The Muhammadan Faujdar of Gauhati fled without 
waiting for the attack and twenty cannon are said to have 
been captured bv the Ahom King.* This led to the celebrated 
invasion of Assam by Mir Jumla, the Governor of Bengal. It 
seems that the gun was recovered by the Muhammadans under 
Mir Jumla and then removed by them to Behar. They were 
found by the present occupant of the Jhawa Kothi on the 
banks of the Ganges, close to a Muhammadan mausoleum, 
which from its tecfmiquc can safely be assigned to the later 
Mughal period. This building also is included within the vast 
compound of the Jhawa Kolhi. The gun measures 9' 10" 
in length. 

The larger Persian inscription has been incised on a square 
plate of brass ri vetted on the gun. It is almost illegible and 
only the following words were made out with great difficulty 
by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., of the Patna College :ff 4 ju»jUj 
T here are no diacritical marks in this inscription. He is 
of opinion, however, that this should be read as I r 1P-* 
and the regnal year should be referred to the reign of Shah 
Jahan I, as Mir Jumla’s invasion of Assam had taken place 
long before the twelfth year of Aurangzeb. He noteB that 
the usual expression on similar inscriptions is Rekhta Shud, 
“ was cast ’ ’ instead of “ was manufactured.” 


l Cf. ibid., p. 02, and J.A.S.B., 1893, Part I, p. 304. * Ibid. t p. 102. 
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The smaller Persian inscription is incised on a tiny plate of 
brass rivetted near the miyfzle of the gun, and is quite unde- 
cipherable. The gun is made of a thick spiral ware, similar to 
that already described by me in the pages of this Journal. 1 

(6) . The 1 other gun shown in the photograph is a field 
piece and bears four Persian letters without any diacritical 
iparks as in the inscriptions mentioned above, thus 

It measures about 9' in length. 

(7) The Brass Gun of Gadadharasimha. — This gun is at 
present in the Industrial Section of the Indian Museum to 
which it was transferred by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 
1867. They are said to have been presented by Capt. Butcher. 
The gun seems to be a field piece and measures 4' 5£" in length 
The muzzle is shaped like a lion’s head and its diameter is 
4£". The barrel of the gun bears two different inscriptions, 
one in Persian and the other in Sanskrit. The Persian inscrip- 
tion is a long one and consists of a main inscription and three 
small ones. It refers to the reign of the Mughal Emperor 
Jahangir. The inscription has been deciphered by Maulavi 
Khair-ul-Anam of the Hare School. A complete restoration of 
the whole inscription he believes to be impossible. The follow- 
ing proper names with the exception of the reigning emperor 
are to be found in the inscription : — Hakim Haidar Ali, §her 
Muhammad, Billardas Karigar, Khanzad Khan Dilawarjung, 
Akhwand Maul ana* The third line of the main inscription 
contains the date of the regnal year 21 of the Emperor. The 
smaller inscriptions contain the following details : — the weight 
is four qaris and the gun belongs to the detachment called 
Muhammadl-risalah. The officer superintending the casting of 
the gun was Sayyid Ahmad, who was the Aragdar to the Em- 
peror. The serial number of the gun in the Mughal artillery 
seems to be 619, which is given at the bottom of the inscrip- 
tion. Near the trunnions appear the English numeral 419 and 
near the breach the word “ Bundoolaw ” has been incised by 
means of a sharp instrument. The Sanskrit inscription occurs 
on the barrel of the gun in the space between the trunnions 
and the breach. It runs as follows : — 

( 1 ) SH’iri-svargga-ndrayanadeva-Saumdreivara 

(2) Gadadharasimhena-javanam jitva Guvaka- 

• (3) hattyam-idam-astram praptam Bake 1604 

i.e. 9 1596. The Muhammadans recovered Gauhati in 1679, a 
andit was retaken by Gadadharasimha in 1681. Summarilythe 
history of .the gun seems to have been that it was cast in the 
twenty-first year of Jahangir and was employed most probably 
by the Muhammadans in one of their expeditions against 
Gauhati and was left by them at that place. It was re- 


1 Above vol. v, p. 466. 

* Gait’s History of Assam, p. 167. 
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tured by Gadactharasi mha in 1581 when he suoceeded in re 
covering Gauhati. The name “ Buhdoolaw ” } proves beyond 
doubt that the Burmese Commander Mingi Maha Bandula suc- 
ceeded in capturing this gun* during the civil wars in 1882-84 
and that it was wrested from the Burmese before the Treaty of 
Yandaboo.* The Persian text runs as follows: — 


ttyiyo Jj* . . . J* fyi*. 


jX" 


. ^ }i 


r i a^-jU 

tr C 5 *jr^ l tr^ $ ... 1 ^ ; l t*r c»9 


“ During the reign of the king of kings, the refuge of the 

wor'd Nur-ud-dln Jahangir Kb&nzad Khan Dilawar- 

jung, by the order .... Akhwand Maulana, the preceptor 
.... from the order of the Hakim Haidar 'All . . . the 
artisan Bir ballar das . . . was . . . the year 21 ” 


Postscripts. # 

Several years ago I heard from Babu Aksfiay Kumar Maitraya 
of Rajsahi that there was an inscribed gun of Muhammad Adil 
Shah at Maldah. During my recent visit to that place I had 
the opportunity of examining the inscribed gun at English 
Bazar, Maldah. The gun is now lying in the grounds of the 
Magistrate’s quarters. On examination the gun and its inscrip- 
tion turned out to be almost exact duplicates of Sher Shah’s 
gun in the Gauripur Palace Yards. The gun measures 4' 8* 
in length and its muzzle is shaped like a tiger’s head. The 
inscription runs : — 


JL^a. j a£Lo jdJf ^ 




The only 1 difference between this one and the Gauripur 
inscription is that the Maldah gun was cast a yeqr ago, i.e. t 
948 H. The name of the Superintendent Sayyid Ahmad of 
Rum or Constantinople and the form of the inscription is the 
same in the gun from Dacca described by Mr. Stapleton, the 
Gauripur gun and the gun at Maldah. » , . 

JL ... . '.... 

1 Ibid ., p. 220. * Ibid . , p. 282, 
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* FEBRUARY, 1911. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednes- 
day, the 1st February 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

His Exoellency Baron Hardingeof Penshurst, P.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G , G.C.V.O., G M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Patron, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Maulavi Abdur Rahim, the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, Dr. N Annandale, Babu Ardhendu Kumar 
Ganguli, Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhapadhyaya, Dr. 
Birendranath Ghosh, Mr. R. C. Bonnerii, Mr. Percy Brown, 
Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. W. A. K. Chris- 
tie, Major G. P. Lenox Conyngham, Mr. D. A. Daird, Mr. B. De, 
Dr. C. H. Elraes, Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. 
Father E 4 Francotte, s.j., Mr. F. H Gravely, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Major W. G. Gray, Rai B. A. Gupte Bahadur, Mr. B. G. Horni- 
man, Col. G. F. A. Harris, Mi 1 . H. H. Hayden, Hon. Mr. 
Justice H. Holm wood, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, 
Rev. H. Hosten, s.j., Babu Jogindranath Vidyabhusan, 
Khaliluddin Ahmed, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Captain A. E, J. 
Lister, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Babu Monahar Lai, Btabtl 
Mrityunjoy Rai Chaudhori, Mr. P. B. Mukerjee, Hon. Mr. 
E. A. W. Oldham, Babu Padamraj, Mr W. W. K. Page, Babu 
Panchanan Ghosh, Babu Praphulla Chandra Ghosh, Babu 
Puran Cliand Nahar, Rev. W. E. Le Quesne, Rev. A. C Rids- 
dale, Babu Radhakrishna, Babu Rakhaldas Banerji, Babu 
Ramakanta Bhattacherji, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. M. J. Seth, Hon. Mr. Justice S. Sharfuddin, Nasarul- 
Mamalik Mirza Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Babu Srikrishna 
Mahapatra, Babu S. R Kumar, Dr. G. Thibaut, Dr. Upendra- 
nath Brahmachari, Mr. H. P. Watts, Mr. S. C. Williams, and 
others. 

Visitors : — Maulavi Syed Ali Azam, Babu Baij Nath, Babu 
S. C. Baral, # Mr. B. Basu, Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, 
Captain Braucker, Col. S. G. Burrard, Mr. H. Cunningham, 
Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Miss Graves, Babu Hem Chandra Das 
Gupta, Mr. J. Henderson Gray, Pandit Hita Vrata Samakantha, 
Major F. C. Hyan, Mr. J. 1. J. Hy am, Babu Jaganmohan Chakra- 
varti, Babu Kumar Sing Nahar, Major C. G. D. Labilltere, Mr. 
C. E. Lomax, Mr. A. S. Manasoch, Mr. Manilal M. Doctor, 
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Maulavi Mohamad Ali, Maulavi Syed Mohammad Hasan, Babu 
Fhanindra Lai Ganguli, Babu Proftodh Kumar Das, Samma 
Purnanand Swami, Mrs. LeQuesne, Mr. Sheobax, Babu Satyen- 
dranath Mitra, Babu Satyendsanath Sen, and\tfhers. 

i 

Mr. Justice Mookerjee, the senior Vice-President, ordered 
the distribution of the voting papers for the election of Officers 
and Members of Council for 1911, and appointed Dr. L. L. Fer** 
mor and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers. 


The senior Vice-President also ordered the distribution of 
the voting papers for the election cf Fellows of the Society, 
and appointed Dr. L. L Fermor and Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri to 
be scrutineers. 

The senior Vice-President announced that no essays have 
been received for the Elliott Prize Competition for the year 
1910. 

The Senior Vice-President also announced that the Barclay 
Memorial Medal for the year 1911 has been offered to Dr. Karl 
Diener, Prof, of Palaeontology at the University of Vienna. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 


^nnual Report for 1910. 

The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the stato of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31st December, 1910. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of the year 
was 508. Sixty-eight Ordinary Members were elected during 
1910. Of these, 9 have not yet paid their entrance fees, 
1 member has resigned, and the election of 1 member was 
cancelled at his own request, the number of Ordinary Members, 
therefore, added to the list was 57. On .the other hand 18 
withdrew, 2 died, and 2 were struck off under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statements for the past six 
years : — 
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Paying. 9 

T > ” "I ' 


Year. 

Y 

1 

Non- 

esident. 

• ‘5 

h 

o 

Total. 

. 

Life. 



« 

fa 


1905 

** 

1 

133 

12 

288 , 

20 

1906 .. 

173 

147 

15 

335 

20 

1907 .. 

174 

175 

20 

369 

20 

1908 .. 

181 

193 

17 

391 

19 

1909 . 

183 

217 

13 

413 

20 

1910 .. 

209 

217 

16 

442 

23 


Non^paytno. 



*4 a* 1 

!S 


n ; 




e i 


47 1 

51 l 

30 1 


38 

40 

43 


£ 


68 

72 

51 

67 

60 

66 


i 


357 
407 
420 
448 
j 473 
j 508 


The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament were Babu 
Hanurnan Prasad and Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Sankhva- 
rat n a- V ed ati r t lia . 

There were two deaths among Honorary Members, viz . , 
those of. Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara and 
Prof. M. Treub. Acharyya Satyavrata Samasrami, an Associ- 
ate Member, has been elected to fill up one of the vacancies. 
The number is now 27. 

The number of the Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remain unchanged since last year. 

Among the Associate Members there has been one death, 
viz . , Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhakara Pvivedi. Khan Baha- 
dur Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi Ahmad Abdul Aziz Nayati, Mr. 
L. K. Anantlia Krishna Iyer, and the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., 
have been elected. The names of Prof. P J. Briihl and Acharyya 
Satyavrata Samasrami have been removed from the list of 
Associate Members as the former has become an Ordinary 
Member and the latter has been elected an Honorary Member 
of the Society. The number now is 14. 

Three members, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Pliillott, Mr. T. H. D. 
la Touche and Mr. R. Dhavle compounded for their subscrip- 
tions during the year. 

Indian Museum. 

One -presentation made to the Society by the Settlement 
Officer of Chota Nagpur Division was transferred to the Indian 
Museum, namely, a Chaturmukha without inscription found in 
the village of Pabanpur, Pargana Barahabhum, District Man- 
bhum. 

Owing to the introduction of the Indian Musetim Act X 
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of 1910 the representatives under the Indian Museum Act IV 
of 1887 have lost their seats. In v accordance with Act X of 
1910 the Society is empowered to elect one representative, 
and the Council has nominated the Hon. Mr* Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R,S.E., to be a 
member of the Board of the Trustees of the Indian Museum on 
behalf of the Society. 

Finance. 

The accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 12 contains the Balance 
Sheet of the Society and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Its. 1,82,930-2-8, against Rs. 1,93,522-13-3 at the close of 
the preceding year. 

The Budget for 1910 was estimated at the following figures: 
Receipts Rs. 30,697. Expenditure Rs. 31,243. (Ordinary Ex- 
penditure Rs. 28,443, and Extraordinary Expenditure 
Rs. 2,800.) The Budget estimate of receipts excludes Admis- 
sion fees and Compound Subscriptions. 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of Admission 
fees and three Compound Subscriptions, have amounted to 
Rs. 32,243-14-2, or about Rs. 1,550 in excess of the estimate. 
The sum of Rs. 1,888 has been received as Admission fees, and 
the sum of Rs. 500 as Compound Subscriptions ; and “the sum 
of Rs. 2,400 has been credited to the Permanent Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at Rs. 1,60,400. The receipts have 
exceeded the estimate under the heads of “ Members’ Subscrip- 
tions,” and “ Interest on Investments,” by Rs. 1,958 and 
Rs. 104 respectively. 4 ‘ Misci llaneous ’ ’ has increased by Rs. 275 
owing to the collection of Rs. 250 from Mr. Harinath De on 
behalf of Mr. Otto Harrassowitz. The receipts have fallen 
short of the estimate under the following heads: “Subscrip- 
tion for Society’s “ Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ’ * 
and “ Sale of Publications.” The total receipts for the year 
have been Rs. 34,631-14-2. 

In the Budget the Ordinary Expenditure was estimated at 
Rs. 28,443, the expenditure to be incurred under twertty-two 
beads. Under these heads the expenditure has amounted to 
Rs. 31,076-1-5, or Rs. 2,633-1-5 in excess of the estimate. 
The expenditure has exceeded the estimate under the heads 
of “ Commission,” “ Stationery,” “ Light and Fans,” “ Pos- 
tages,” “Contingencies,” “Binding,” “Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and Memoirs” and “Tibetan Catalogue.” “Com- 
mission ’ ’ has been higher owing to the collection of subscriptions 
in arrear, as well as to the increase in number of new members. 
“ Stationery ” has been increased owing to purchase of stencil 
papers, ink, etc., for the use of Medical Section. “ Light and 
Fans ’ ’ has been higher for changing the coils of one of the Fans. 
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4 4 Postages ” have increased for despatching the publications 
of 1909 issued in 1910. y Contingencies ” are higher on ac- 
count of the cost of a new memorial tablet for the tomb of 
Alexander Csoma de Koros, and also on account of the fact 
that the sum of Rs. 250 has bcfen realized from Mr Harinath 
De, on behalf of Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig. “ Binding,” 
“ Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ’ ’ and 41 Tibetan Cata- 
logue ’ ’ have increased owing to additional work done during 
the year. In no other case lias there been any very consider- 
able expenditure in excess of the estimate. 

The extraordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 2,800, 
the expenditure to be incurred under the heads of “Journal 
and Proceedings and Memoirs,” Rs. 1,300, and “Books” (for 
the purchase of standard works for Medical Reference Library) 
Rs 1,427-12-7. Total Rs. 2,727-12-7, or Rs. 72-3-5 less than 
the estimate. 

During the year the Council sanctioned the following items 
of expenditures: “ Loan” Rs. 4,710, advanced to the Arabic 
and Persian MSS. Fund for the purchase of Manuscripts. 
“ Tax ” (unfiltered water) Rs. 80, due to the Corporation from 
Marcli 1907 to June 1910 owing to non- receipt of bills. 4 4 Pur- 
chase of Manuscripts ” Rs. 2,250, on account of some rare and 
valuable manuscripts acquired for the Library. 4 ‘ Gratuity ” 
Rs. 48, to Sew Narain Peon on his retirement. Total 
Rs. 9,815-12-7. The total expenditure has amounted to 
Rs. 40,891-14, or Rs. 9.648-14 in excess of the estimate 

The total income, it has been shown, amounted to 
Rs. 34,631-14-12, and expenditure to Rs. 40.891-14. The 
financial position is, therefore, somewhat lower than at the 
close of the preceding year ; but the sum of Rs. 4,710 has been 
advanced as a loan to the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund, 
which will ho realized by three yearly instalments as detailed 
below : — 

In the year 1911 .. .. . . Rs. 2,710 

Do. ‘ 1912 .. .. .. ,, 1,000 

Do. 1913 .. .. 1,000 

Total Rs. 4,710 

The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
account of the different funds administered by the Society : — 


Oriental Publication Fund Nu. 

Rs. 6,229 

3 

Do. 

Do. No. 

8,081 

3 

* Do. 

Do. No. 

1,854 

13 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

1,952 

6 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

1,567 

0 

Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund 

1,716 

2 


Total Rs. 21,4)0 12 6 
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Brought forward .. Rs. 21,400 12 6 
Lees the sum of Rs. 832 advanced to the Edi- 
tors, 0. P. Fund 
No. 1. 

Do. ,, 20 Do. Officer in charge. 

Sans. MSS. Fund. 

Do ,, 4,710 Do. A. and P. MSS. 

Fund. 

Do. 1,000 Do. Mahamohapadh- 

yaya Hara Prasad 
Shastri, account 
Bardic Chronicles 
Fund. 


Total Rs. 6,562 


6,562 0 0 
Balance Rs. 14,838 12 6 


'Hie liquid assets of the Society at the close of the year, 
excluding the Permanent Reserve Fund and deducting 
Rs. 14,838-12-6 belonging to the funds administered by the 
Society, amounted to Rs. 25,195-6-9 The bulk of this sum is 
invested in Government paper as a Temporary Reserve Fund. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the year 
Rs. 1, 60.400, and the Temporary Reserve Fund at the close of 
the year Rs. 36,900, against Rs. 1,59,400, and Rs. 44,300, res- 
pectively, of the previous year. The Trust Fund at the close 
of the year was Rs. 1,400. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts and Expenditure for 1911 
has been calculated at — 

Rs. 

Receipts . 72,607 

Expenditure 28,358 

The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 37,975, more 
than the actual of 1910. This is due to an Imperial grant of 
Rs. 40,000 from the Government of India towards the expenses 
of constructing the Society’s Building and the interest which 
will accumulate thereon till the money is disbursed. ^ 

The Budget estimate of Expenditure is about Rs. 12,535, 
less than actuals of 1910, or about Rs. 4,250 less than the esti- 
mated income of the year. Any expenditure in excess of the 
provision has been made over and above the sum of Rs. 4,250 
will have to be met by drawing on the Temporary Reserve Fund , 
unless the income should prove larger than is anticipated. 

The expenditure on the Royal Society’s Catalogue (includ- 
ing subscription remitted to the Central Bureau, London), has 
been Rs. 4,774-13-0, while the Receipts under this head from 
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subscription received on behalf of the Central Bureau has been 
Rs. 571*2-0. A sum of Rs/ 4,164-5-6 has been remitted to the 
Central Bureau, London. The amount of Rs. 1,536-3-7 is still 
to be forwarded. 

Mr. D. Hooper continued Honorary Treasurer throughout 
the year. • 

• BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1911. 

Receipts. 



1910. 

1910. 

1911. 

Estimate. Actuals. 

Estimat 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions 
Subscriptions for the Socie- 
ty’s Journal and Proceed - 
ings and Memoirs 

9,700 

11,658 

10,600 

1,704 

1,666 

1,704 

Sale of Publications 

2,000 

1,258 

2,000 

Interest on Investments . . 

6,993 

7,097 

6,993 

Rent of Room 

600 

600 

600 

Government Allowances .. 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

Do. (for Researches in His- 



tory, Religion, Ethno- 
logy, and Folklore of 




Bengal 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Miscellaneous . . 

100 

375 

100 

Loan 

2,000 

2,000 

2,710 

Admission fees 

, , 

1,888 

Compound Subscriptions . . 


600 


Total 

30,697 

34,632 

31,207 

Extraordinary Receipts. 


Government Allowance . . 



40,000 

Interest on Investment . . 

• 



1,400 

Grand Total . . 

30,697 

34,632 

72,607 

Expenditure 



Salaries 

6,360 

5,855 

6,560 

Commission . . 

550 

704 

600 

Pension 

420 

405 

420 

Stationery 

150 

183 

150 

Light and Fans 

260 

284 

260 


.. 7,730 7.431 


Carried over 


1980 
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Rs. Rs. * Rs. 
Brought forward •• % 7,730 7,431 7,980 

Municipal Taxes .. 1,465 1,465 1,465 

Postages . . . . 600 • 838 600 

Freight .. • .. 300 277 300 

Contingencies . . . . 6Q0 977 600 

Books . . ..1,200 1,199 1,200 


Binding 

Journal and Proceedings and 

1,000 

1,284 

1,000 

Memoirs 

9,000 

11,088 

10,000 

Printing Circulars, etc. 

250 

284 

250 

Auditor’s fee . . 

100 

100 

100 

Petty repairs 

100 

80 

75 

Insurance 

188 

188 

188 

Library Catalogue 

Grain Compensation Allow- 

1,000 

1,049 

1,000 

ances 

300 

73 

. . 

Tibetan Catalogue 

310 

444 



Salary (for Researches in 
History, Religion, Ethno- 
logy, and Folklore of Ben- 
gal) . . 3,600 3,600 3,600 

Paging of manuscripts . . 200 199 

Building . . 500 500 

-* — 

Total .. 28,443 ' 31,076 28,358 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


Journal and Proceedings and 


Memoirs 

. 1,300 

1,300 

Books (Medical Works) 

1,500 

1,428 

Tax (Unfiltered Water) 

. . . 

80 

Gratuity 

. . . 

48 

Purchase of manuscripts . 

. 

2,250 

Loan 


4,710 

Total 

. 2,800 

9,816 

Grand Total . 

. 31,243 

40,892 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch and Mr. Otto Harrossowitz con- 
tinued as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the 
year 1910 was 525 valued at £83-4-2, and of the Bibliotheca 
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Indica 385 Valued at Rs. 408-14. Of these copies to the value 
of £52-3*10 and Rs. 149-11 ha*re been sold. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the Memoirs, sent to Mr. Harrossowitz during 1910, 
was 268 valued at £40-18-8, and* of the Bibliotheca Indica 
368 valued at Rs. 333-4. The sale-proceeds have been 
£12-17-1 and Rs. 64-11, respectively. 

• 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines 
added to the Library during the year was 6,237, of which 558 
were purchased and 5,679 were either presented or received 
in exchange. 

Parts III and IV of tiie Library Catalogue from the letter 
R to Z have been published. 

A complete copy of the Tanjur in 225 vols. lias been 
added to the Library. Six leaves of an old potliie in Brahmi 
character found by Mr. V. Kara in the Takla Makan Desert 
were also purchased. The Society has also purchased 2! N 
Manuscripts and Tibetan block prints and a complete set of the 
photographs of the sculptures at Borobodoer. 

Owing to the increased number of Tibetan Manuscripts 
in the Society’s Library, a Lama has been engaged to look 
after the collection. 

The Council has not approved the Catalogue of the Tibetan 
Xylographs and Manuscripts prepared by Iiai Sarat Chandra 
Das Bahadur, and the manuscript lias been returned to the 
compiler. A new Catalogue has now been prepared by 
Dr. E. Denison Ross with the assistance of a Lama, and the 
manuscript will be sent to press shortly. 

In order to give facilities for reading to members of the 
Society, the Library is now open on every Wednesday up to 
7-30 p.m. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

The services of Pundit Kunja Bihari Nyayabhusana, as 
Pandit of the Society, have been dispensed with, and Pandit 
Nava Kumar Lahiri has been appointed in his place. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

The Society was represented by Lieut.-Colonel I). Prain, 
F.R.S., and .Mr. I. H. Burkill at a Convention called together 
in London in July bv t lie Royal Society in order to discuss the 
future of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
At the Convention it was decided to continue the Catalogue foi 
a further period of five years under the existing arrangements. 
The Society’s representatives gave their vote for this and con- 
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veyed,‘as instructed, the Society’s promise to conduct the 
Regional Bureau for India and (Seylon , and our Indian Govern* 
ment’s promise to maintain the Bureau. 

Many matters were discussed at the Convention and may 
be read of in its report ; bulb among them was one of outstanding 
importance, namely, the increasing difficulty of getting together 
the titles of all published scientific papers because of the obscure 
places in which so many are published. It behoves authors 
who publish scientific papers in India and Ceylon to help the 
Regional Bureau in this difficulty by sending to it copies of 
their papers that they may be indexed by the staff, unless 
they have been printed in one of the Journals named below. 
Those who consult the Catalogue may have noticed how 
greatly the size of some volumes in 1907 and 1908 increased : 
this was owing to the inclusion of omissa from the preceding 
years picked up by the Bureau as it becomes more perfectly 
organized. 

The Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon sent 2770 index 
slips to the Central Bureau in the year under review. This is a 
slight increase on the number sent in the precoding year. Its 
upkeep cost Rs. 610-7-6. £279 1 os. lOd. were sent to London 

at a cost of Rs. 4,164-5-6, being subscriptions collected for 
remission. Thmj hundred and fifty nine volumes were distri- 
buted. 

The following gentlemen helped the Bureau checking 
the index slips : — 

Dr. N. Annandale. Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill. Capt. D. McCay. 

Dr. W. A. K. Christie. Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Mr. G. de P. Cotter. Major L. Rogers. 

Prof. E. P. Harrison. Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Mr. D. Hooper. Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

The following is a list of scientific periodicals published in 
India and Ceylon which the Regional Bureau will always fully 
index in the first place. Authors publishing in them may rest 
assured that the titles of their papers will be forwarded without 
delay to the Central Bureau. Authors publishing elsewhere 
are asked to submit reprints in order to call attention to their 
work. 

Societies . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. 

Official , — M eteorology . 

Annual Summary of the Indian Weather Review. 

Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Calcutta. 
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Official , — Chemistry . 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, 
Chemical Series. 

Official , — Botany. 

• 

Records of the- Botanical Survey of India. 

Annals uf the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 

Annals of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, Bota- 
nical Series. 

Official , — Zoology , Animal Physiology and Bacteriology . 

Records of the Indian Museum. 

Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 

Indian Civil Voterinary Department Memoirs. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India, lSnto 
mological Series. 

Indian Medical Gazette. 

Journal of Tropical Veterinary Science. 

Officia l , — Geology . 

MemoiVs of the Geological Survey o t India. 

Records, Geological Survey of India. 

Palaeontologia Indica, Geological Survey of India. 

Official , — Mixed . 

Scientific Memoirs by the Medical Officers of the Army oi 
India, Calcutta. 

Spolia Zeylanica, Colombo. 

The Indian Forest Records. 


His Most Gracious Majesty, the late King Emperor, 

. Edward VII. 

On a Resolution of the General Meeting of the Society held 
on the 1st June, 1910, the Council submitted to His Excellency 
the® Viceroy for his approval as Patron of the Society, and 
transmission to London , a message of Condolence to Her Majesty 
t lie Queen-mother and the Royal Family, on the lamented 
death of His Majesty King Edward VII. 

A letter from Dr. K. Annandale regarding a Memorial to 
the late King Emperor, Edward VII, was referred to the Medical 
Section of the Society and the Resolution passed at their Meet- 
ing held on the 8tli June, 1910. was forwarded to Government 
for information. # 
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Fellowship ofifche Society. 

Regulations were framed to govern the nomination and 
election of Fellows among tjie Ordinary Members, and they have 
been published in the Society’s Proceedings for May 1910. 

On the recommendation of the Fellows of the Society, the 
Council has decided that the official abbreviation to be adopted 
by the Fellows of the Society shall be F.A.S.B. 

In addition to the creation of Fellowships in the Society, 
the proposal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary Fel- 
lows of the Society has been circulated under Rules 04A and 
65, and the proposal has been unanimously accepted and ap- 
proved by all the members of the Society. The Honorary 
Members will be designated as Honorary Fellows. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

On the report of the Trustees, the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 
fic Research for the year 1909 was not awarded as the essay 
received in competition was not of sufficient merit to justify 
the award of the Prize. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the year 
1910 was “ Natural Science,’ ’ and the Notification appeared in 
the “ Calcutta Gazette ” of the 16th March, 1910. , No essay 
has been received in competition. 


Barclay Memorial Medal. 

In order to award the Barclay Memorial Medal for 1911, 
the following members were appointed to forma ‘‘Special 
Committeo ” to record their recommendations for the consi- 
deration of the Council : — Mr. L. H. Burkill, Major A. T. Gage, 
I.M.S., Capt. R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Mr. E. Vredenburg and 
Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. 


Society's Premises and Property. 

The Council has under consideration a proposal made by 
the Principal, Government School of Art, for an improved 
system of protection and preservation of the valuable paint- 
ings belonging to the Society. There are about 60 oil-paint- 
ings in the Society’s rooms. The portrait of Shall Ghazi-ud-din 
Haidar, King of Oudh, has been repaired. 

Two new marble tablets for Alexander Csoma de Korns’ 
tomb-stone at Darjeeling, one in English and another in the 
Hungarian language, have been prepared, and the Superinten- 
dent of the Darjeeling Cemetery has been instructed to put 
them up on the existing tombstone at the cost of the Society. 

The question of building new premises for the Society on 
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its own ground is still under consideration. The Government of 
India has generously contributed Rs. 40,000 to the Society's 
Funds towards the cost of the new building, and the Assessor* 
to the Corporation lias valued a stpp of land to be acquired 
for the widening of Park Street at Rs. 37,225 or Rs. 4,500 per 
cottah. As this sum will not be sufficient towards the cost of 
the # new building, the difference will have to be met from the 
Permanent Reserve Fund. The Corporation of Calcutta has 
been written to regarding the proposal to rebuild the Society’s 
premises at No. 1, Park Street, and a plan showing the extent 
of the ground to be covered by the new building submitted for 
approval. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1910, the Council accepted four applications for 
exchange of publications, viz., from the Editor, “Ion,” a 
Journal of Electronics, Automistics, Ionology, Radioactivity 
and Raumchemistry, London, the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and the Memoirs for the periodical, (2) From the 
Laboratorio di Zoologia generale e Agraria della R. Scuob 
Superioro d’Agricoltura in Portici, the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and the Memoirs for their “ Bollettino.” (3) From 
the Gouverncment General de Madagascar et dependences, 
Tananarive, the Society’s Journal and> Proceedings and the 
Memoirs for their “Bulletin economique.” (4) From the 
South Indian Association, Mylapore, the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings for their “ Journal.” 


Publications. 

There were published during the year, sixteen numbers of 
the Journal and Proceedings (Vo I. V, Nos. 8 — 11 and Extra No. 2, 
1909 ; Vol VI, Nos. 1 — io and Extra No. 1910) containing 1321 
pages and 54 plates. 

Of Memoirs , six numbers were published (Vol. II, Nos. 10 
and 11, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 — 3, and Vol. IV, No. 1) containing 475 
pages'and 11 plates. 

Numismatic Supplement, Nos. 11— 14, have been published 
in tlie Journal and Proceedings , Vol. V, Nos. 8-9, and Vol. VI, 
Nos. 4 and 10, under the editorship of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright. 

There were also published Parts 3 and 4 of the Society’s 
Library Catalogue and the Index to the Journal and Proceed- 
ings , Vol. IV: 

Mr. G. H. Tipper continued as General Secretary and editor 
of the Proceedings throughout the year, except for the first 3 
months when Dr. N. Armandale and Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott 
officiated for him. Dr. E. D. Ross left Calcutta for Darjpeling 
in April and Colonel Phillott was appointed to carry on the 
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work of the Plulologioal Secretary and editor of the Philologi- 
oal section of the Journal. Colonel Phillott was away at 
Simla fora short time and Mr. Tipper took charge of the 
work until Colonel Phiilott’s return. Dr.* Ross returned in 
June and resumed charge*of his office from Colonel Phillott. 
Mr. I. H. Burkiil carried on the* duties of the Natural 
History Secretary and editorof the Natural History section of 
the Journal till March, when he left India and Dr. W. A.fC. 
Christie was appointed to act for him. Dr. Christie carried on 
the duties till June, when he left for Europe and Mr. Tipper 
undertook the work until a successor was appointed. In 
August, Dr. E. P. Harrison was appointed to act as Natural 
History Secretary until Mr. Burkill’s return. Mr. Burkiil 
returned to India in October and took charge of his office. 
Dr. Annandale was Anthropological Secretary and editor of the 
Anthropological section of the Journal , while Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Haraprasad Shastri continued as Officer in Charge for the 
Search of Bardic Chronicles and the work of collecting Sanskrit 
Manuscripts throughout the year. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabliusana was away from Calcutta until April, 
during which time Dr. Ross carried on the duties of the Joint 
Philological Seotretary. Dr. Ross was also in charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. Major L. Rogers 
continued as Medical Secretary throughout the year. The Com 
Cabinet was in charge of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, who 
lias reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent lo the Society. 

Lectures. 

During the year, the following seven lectures were deli- 
vered in the Society’s Rooms:— l. On Csoma de Koros and 
Tibetan Buddhism — By E. Denison Ross., Ph.D., on 5th 
January. 2. On the Life of a Sponge, with lantern slides — 
By Dr. N. Annandale, on 1 9th January. 3. On Relics of 
the Great Ice Age in the Plains of India, with lantern slides - 
By Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche, B.A., F.G;S., on 10th February. 
4. On The Memoirs of Sepoy Sita Ram (A.D. 1797-1860)— 
By Lieut.-Colonel D. C Phillott, on 3rd March. 5. On 
Halley’s Comet— By Prof. E. P Harrison, Ph.D., on 22nd 
March. 6. On The Peoples of the Malay Peninsula, with 
lantern slides —By Dr. N. Annandale, on 27th April. 7. On 
Esperanto as the International Scientific Language, with 
lantern illustrations of various scientific texts in Esperanto — 
By Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, B.A., F.G.S., on 18th May 1910. 

Philology, etc. 

In the year under review Dr. G. A. Grierson, C.I.E., has 
brought out the second edition of his Maitliili Grammar which 
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represents a quarter of a eez^tury’s progress in the study of m 
interesting and important dialect of North Behar. Supple- 
ments to the Punjabi Dictionary by Rev. Graham Bailey are an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the Punjabi dialect. 
Pandit Raghu Nath Svami gives an account of an old Prakrit 
work named Rasiapaasaha by Vairocana. Pandit Venkatesh 
YamanaSovani in his article entitled the 4 4 Discovery of a long 
metre in Prabodhacandrodaya ’ ’ cites an instance of rhythmical 
Sanskrit prose supposed to have been invented to give expression 
to the sense of the sublime which cannot be expressed by 
ordinary verse or prose. Vijayadharma Suri, a learned Jaina 
priest, contributes a paper on his edition of the Yoga-Sastra as 
a rejoinder to the review of the same published by Dr. Ferdi- 
nando Belloni Fillipi in the Zeitshrift der Deutschen morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, In a Memoir Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri publishes a Sanskrit work called Rama-carita 
composed by poet Sandhyakara Nandi in the reign of Madana 
Pala: the work is important as it describes some incidents of the 
life of King Rama Pala of the Pala dynasty. 

There are also many useful and interesting contributions 
on historical topics. In an article entitled “ Reference to 
Babylon in the Rigveda,” Mr. A. C. Sen cites several legends 
from the Vedas with their corresponding stories from the Zend 
A vesta tq establish that the word Vamri used in the Rigveda 
stands for Babylon, as it is identical with the word Bawri of 
the Avesta and Bibli of Cuneiform inscriptions. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri in his article on the origin of the 
Indian Drama gives a critical analysis of Natya Sastra by 
Bharata and asserts that the dramatic art of the Brahmanas 
began with the Indrayatra festival in the pre-Greek period. In 
his paper on the causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire the same writer tries to show that the great empire of 
Asoka came to an end by the opposition of the Brahmanas 
who guided the policy of Pusyamitra. In a separate paper he 
observes that the verses which were taken by Dr. Rajendra Lai 
Mitra and Mr. Bendall as introductory to the Prajnaparamita are 
really parts of a different work called Abhisamayalankara by 
Maitreyanatha. “Maharaja Kanikalekha ” is the title of a 
paper in which Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
saija gives from Tibetan sources some accounts of King Kanish- 
ka of the Kusana dynasty and discusses the date of his spiri- 
tual adviser, the celebrated poet ASvaghosa. The Mahamaho- 
padhyaya in another article entitled YaSovijaya Gani describes 
the life of a Jaina philosopher who in his numerous works has 
preserved a comprehensive review of Brahmanic logic as 
taught in the Benares academies of the 17th century A.D. In 
the paper on the kingdom of Nya-khri-tsan-po , Rev. A. Francke 
maintains that the capital of the first Tibetan kipg was 
situated in Ladakh and that the Tibetan script originated in 
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Turkestan. The same writer, in a^paper entitled Ladvaga-rgyal- 
rahp, relates the history of the kings of Ladakh, supplementing 
in many important particulars the brief account given by Dr. 
Schlagintweit in “Die Konig von Tibet.” The article called 
“ Buddhist legonds of Asoka and his times ” by Pandit Laksh- 
man Sastri with a prefatory note by Mr. H. C. Norman repro- 
duces the Pali story of how Asoka found the Buddha’s relies 
and distributed them over India. In his article on the history 
of Kashmire, Pandit Anand Koul restores from Hasan’s Per- 
sian history an account of thirty-five Kashmirian kings who are 
not mentioned in the RajataranginI, 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji has contributed several papers 
on inscriptions, one of which deposited in the Indian Museum 
and dated 430 A.D. records the dedication of a certain objeot 
to Maliadeva by a minister of king Kumara Gupta I , while 
another recovered from Natore in Northern Bengal and dated 
432 A.D., though badly corroded, is of great interest as it seems 
to be the earliest copperplate grant known to us. “The 
Madhainagar Grant of Lakshman Sena ” published by the writer 
proves that the Sena kings of Bengal belonged to the clan of 
the Karnata-Ksatriyas and had matrimonial connection with 
the Chalukyas. The same writer in a paper entitled the “ Dis- 
covery of seven new-dated records ” notices seven short inscrip- 
tions of the Scythian period preserved in the Lucknow. Museum. 
“ Kotowalipara spurious Grant of Samacara Deva ” is the 
title of a paper in which Babu Rakhal Das Banerji offers some 
observations on the peculiarities of the script of the Grant and 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton gives an idea of the locality from which 
the Grant was recovered. Plate of Gayada Tuhga Deva pub- 
lished by Babu Nilmoni Chakravarti records the grant of cer- 
tain land by king Gayada Tunga to a number of Brahmans who 
came from Ahi-cchatra and settled in Odra-visaya probably in 
the 11th century A.D. 

There are several other papers, in one of which Babu 
Bisvesvara Bhattacharyya controverts the theory advanced by 
Dr. Buchanan Hamilton that king Gopi Candra was a kins- 
man and contemporary of kingDharmapala of the Pala dynasty. 
Pandit Binode Behari Vidyaviuode in his note on Revanta 
establishes the identity of an image of a Hindu deity named 
Revanta, who though little known to us was described in full in 
old Sanskrit works. Babu Variamali Chakravarti in his article 
on “ Prarnanas of Hindu Logic ” discusses the various Indian 
theories concerning the standards of right knowledge. 

A most important publication of the year is the Maha- 
vyutpatti edited in three languages, by Dr. E. D. Ross, and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. This work , 
as is well known to scholars, is a Buddhist Sanskrit Dictionary 
of Technical and Philosophical terms compiled by Indian Pan- 
dits and translated into Tibetan by learned Lamas in the 
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Middle Ages, and rendered into English more than eighty years 
ago by the celebrated Sic ulo- Hungarian Scholar Alexander 
Csoma de Koros, of whom an interesting account is to be found 
in the introduction by Dr. Ross. • 

Babu Monmohan Cfoakravarti in his paper on the 4 v Pre- 
Mughal Mosques of Bengal” shows that in the earliest 
Hindu architectural influence is greatly in evidenoe. In the 
later mosques the developement of a special style may be 
traced, the date of its creation and development being syn- 
chronous with the dynasties of Ilyas Shah, Mahmud Shah and 
Husayn Shah. 

The 44 Murgh Naina ” is a translation by Lieut -Col. D. C. 
Phillott from the Urdu work 44 S ayd gah-i-Shaukat ” of Nawab 
Yar Muhammad Khan of the Rampur State, A.D. 1883. It 
deals chiefly with the habits and ways of the Indian game cock, 
different modes of cock-fighting, their distempers and remedies 
thereof. What adds to the interest of the paper is that the 
author explains all the technicalities which the lay reader would 
likely find as stumbling-blocks in the course of his perusal. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton in his article entitled 44 Contributions 
to the History and Ethnology of North-Eastern India ” corro- 
borates his former statement concerning the antiquity of Dacca 
by means of a find of Gupta coins. 

In the article entitled 44 A passage in the Turki text of the 
Babarnamah ” Mr. H. Beveridge points out a passage occur- 
ring in Ilminisky’s edition of the Babarnamah in connection 
with Hindal’s birth, and is of opinion that it is an interpolation 
by a later writer, probably Jahangir, who was not very well 
informed of his family history or of the history of the period 
to which the paragraph in question refers. 

The Rev. C. Mehl in his article entitled 44 Some Remarks on 
Mundarl Phonology and on its treatment in the Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India ” points out the mistake occurring in the section 
on Mundarl Phonetics of India and holds that the Mundarl 
equivalents of the Santall semi-consonants are neither uniform 
nor stable in their character and that t hey in this respect as 
well as* in their pronunciation differ widely from their sup- 
posed Santali equivalents. 

The Rev. H. Hosten in his article 44 Who planned the 
Taj ?” holds that the Taj was designed by foreign Architects, 
chiefly European, and refutes the popular opinion of its being 
constructed by native artists. 

General A. Houtum-Sehindler of Teheran in a short paper 
entitled 44 The word Scarlet” supports the view held by Dr. 
Ross in his paper on the same published in the Journal for 
1908 and says that the word scarlet originally stood for a fine 
quality of silk. To this Dr. Ross adds a note referring to a 
Portuguese letter written to Lord Clive by the King of Siam in 
which among other presents the 4 escarlata vermelho ' is men- 
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tioned, showing that the word scarlet at this time still represented 
a material and not a colour. 

Lt.-Col. IX C. Phillott in his “ Vocabulary of technical 
Falconry terms ” has given «a very valuable collection of tech- 
nical words used by the oriental sportsmen and thereby makes 
a very useful contribution to the literature on the subject. 

The notes on “The Marsden Collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum * * taken by Messrs. Philipps and Beveridge 
and edited by the Rev. H. Hosten is of great value as a contribu- 
tion to the history of Catholic Mission in India The editor 
has spared no pains in elucidating and elaborating them where 
necessary, which adds greatly to the usefulness of the paper. 

In a short note on “ Old guns in Bengal ,’ 9 Rev. H. Hosten 
proves by a letter of Father Nicolas Trigault, dated Goa, the 
eve of Christmas, 1607, that a large number of guns were in 
possession of the native Chiefs of Bengal. 

Among the memoirs of the Society published during the 
year under review dealing with philological and historical sub- 
jects, “ Notes on some Monuments in Afghanistan” of Mr. H. 
H. Hayden deserves mention. To a student of the Muham- 
madan archaeology the paper is highly interesting and the sub- 
ject has been dealt with in a masterly way. 

Rev. H. Hosten in his “ List of Jesuit Missionaries in 
‘Mogor’ ” takes for his guidance the catalogues of the Pro- 
vince of Goa, preserved among the Archives in Europe , and 
supplies us with a complete list of the Missionaries who were 
in North India during 1580 — 1803. 

In the Journal for December 1909, Maulavi ‘Abdul Wah 
edited the ‘ ‘ Ruba'iyat of Abu Sa‘Id ibn Abul Khayr ” from the 
MS. belonging to the Society, with a short note on the work and 
the author. Professor Hermann Eth6 published in 1875 and 
again 1878 a few quatrains, with metrical German translations 
in the Sitzungsberichte der philosophisoh-philologischen und 
historischen Classe der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Mtinohen. The quatrains have also been referred by scholars 
but up to now no complete copy of the quatrains have been 
printed. The present edition contains 228 Ruba‘iyat, with a 
preface in English, and the editor hopes to translate the 
quatrains in English with notes. In the same issue under the 
title “The Bahmani Dynasty” he suggests that the word 
Kanku or Gangu after the name of ‘Alauddln Hasan, the 
founder of the Bahmani Dynasty, is a corruption of the word 
Kaik&us. The full title of the founder of the Bahmani 
Dynasty will run somewhat thus : ‘Ala’uddin Hasan bin Kai- 
kaus Bahmani. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton in his ‘ ‘ Note on seven sixteenth 
century cannon recently discovered in the Dacca district” 
describes the seven brass cannon which were discovered in 
February 1909, in the Diwan Bagh, Dacca. v 
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In an extra number of /the Journal issued in October, 
1910, Dr. E. Denison Ross Sdited the “ Dlwan-i- Babur Padi- 
shah or a collection of poems by the Emperor Babur from the 
manuscript belonging to the Library of His Highness the 
Nawab of Rampur.” What adds U special interest to the con- 
tents of this volume is the fact that it has preserved a poetical 
work by Babur which was hitherto considered to be irretriev- 
ably lost. The manuscript which was locally regarded as the 
holograjfh of the Emperor throughout is but a work of a scribe 
with occasional marginal corrections and a fragment of a ruba'l 
written transversely across the last page in the emperor’s own 
hand. In the introduction to the dlwan the editor justifies 
his having reverted to the spelling Babur which though 
employed by many earlier European scholars such as Berezine, 
Ilminisky and Teufel has been mysteriously ousted by the spell- 
ing Babar. The evidence is overwhelming in support of his 
contention, and the editor adds that all the Turki-speaking 
men he has consulted — whether from Bokhara or Kashghar — 
always pronounced the final ur quite distinctly, which alone, 
he thinks, is sufficient evidence in support of the form Babur. 

Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

The total number of contributions to the Society’s publica- 
tions under the heading of Mathematics and the Natural 
Sciences is twenty- seven, being as follows : — 

Physios a no Chemistry: — (i) Report of the Society's 
Committee on the adoption of a, Standard Temperature for labora- 
tory work in India; (ii) a study of an alchemical compilation 
of the 13 th century , by Messrs. H. E. Stapleton and R. F. 
Azoo ; (iii) Experimental Determination of the Electro-chemical 
equivalent of nickel , by Babu S. N. Maitra ; (iv) Strength of 
Sulphuric acid in Secondary cells , by Prof. E. P. Harrison ; (v) 
Use of Storage cells in Bengal , by Babu Satish Chandra Muker- 
jee ; (vi) Decomposition of Ammonium Platini-chloride and 
Platini-bromide under the influence of Heat , by Babus Prafulla 
Chandra Ray and Atul Chandra Ghose; (vii) Preparation of 
Phenyl-nitro-melhane and (viii) a study of an Indian Medicinal 
preparation of iron, by Prof. Panchanan Neogi and Babu 
Bisendra Bhusan Adhikary ; (ix) The Chemistry of Butter feds 
of Buffaloes , by Prof. E. R. Watson and Babus Monohar 
Gupta and Satis Chandra Ganguly. 

Zoology (x) The nature of the Secretion of the insect 
Phromnia marginella and (xi and xii) two papers on Indian 
Animal Materia Medica, by Mr. D. Hooper ; (xiii) Description 
of a new fish from the Bay of Bengal , by Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri ; 
(xiv) A brief statement of the growth of our knowledge of orien- 
tal flies , by Mr. E. Brunetti ; (xv) The occurrence of ji Sting 
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ray in the Ganges , by Dr. Anhandale and Mr. <3haudhuri ; 
and (xvi) The Earwigs of India , b t V Dr. Annandale. 

Botany: — (xvii) On the pollination of flowers by insects 
in the Central Provinces , and (xviii) On the spreading of an in- 
troduced Croton in Assam , by Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Geolog v and Mineralogy : — (xi^x and xx) two papers on 
fossil remains, by Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta, and (xxi) 
one by Mr. E. Vredenburg ; (xxii) a note on the Isomorphism 
of Anthydrite and Barites , by Prof. Sommerfeldt ; (xxiii) a des- 
cription of the Lonar Lake, by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche. 

Geography : — (xxiv) The Journals of Major James Ren- 
nell , first Surveyor-General of India, edited by Mr. La Touche ; 
and (xxv and xxvi) papers on the changes of the course of the 
rivers of Bengal, by Mr. W. A. Inglis and Mr. J. D. Aseoli. 

Meteorology : — (xxvii) A discussion of the Correlations 
of area of matured crops and the rainfall , by Mr. S. M. Jacob. 

Three of these have been published in the Memoirs, four 
in the Proceedings, and the remainder in the Journal. 

The first- mentioned report, that on a Standard Tempera- 
ture, being of the very greatest importance, the Council has 
taken measures to bring it before the International Association 
of Academies in the hope that scientists not only in India but 
throughout the tropics may agree to work together on the same 
lines, which will be a working together to the greatest advantage. 
It should be remembered that the desirability of discussing the 
matter was first brought before the Society by Prof. P. J. 
Briihl; to him and to Mr. Hooper, who has been the Secretary 
of the Committee subsequently formed, very many thanks are 
due. 

Mr. Jacob’s paper on Crops and Rainfall is an important 
contribution to a subject of great interest. The author calcu- 
lates for instance than one inch of rain above the average in 
the months of April to September may be expected to increase 
in the 120 villages of the Punjab with which he deals, the pro- 
bable Kharif crop by about and that each additional inch 
of rain in the other half of the year increases the Rabi crop 

b y iW 

Import ant are the geographic papers which the Society has 
published, dealing with changes in the river courses of Bengal. 
Man plays with big stakes when he tries to restrain a large 
river, and the results are of proportionate interest. 


Anthropology. 

Few anthropological papers have been published during 
the year, but it has proved possible to maintain a somewhat 
higher standard than was sometimes the case in the past. 
It is unfortunate that no support has been given by 
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the members of the Society to the project of publishing 
photographs of ethnological* interest as a supplement to the 
“ Memoirs,* ’ as proposed by the Anthropological Society in 
1905. This is a matter in which the census authorities might 
give considerable assistance. Of the papers issued or in the 
press the longest and most detailed is an account of the Lisu 
Tribes of the Burma-China frontier by Messrs. A. Rose and J. 
Cbggin Brown, to whom antbropometrical instruments were 
lent by the Society. Mr. Coggin Brown has also prepared an 
account of a Lisu Jew’s harp which forms an interesting sup- 
plement to the Rev. W. Young’s description of this instrument 
as it occurs in Assam and Burma. Mr. Hooper has published 
in the “ Journal” two papers on Indian drugs of animal origin 
that have some anthropological interest, while Mr. I. H. Bur- 
kill’s account of fashion in iron styles is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the ergology of India. Mr. B L. Ohaudhuri in his 
description of a sub-caste of fish-pi cklors in Eastern Bengal 
utters a protest against the official methods of ethnological 
research prevalent in this country. 


Medical Section. 

Monthly meetings of the Medical Section have been held 
throughout the year with the exception of the two vacation 
months, and the attendance and interest in the meetings has 
been well maintained. The most important discussion took 
place at the June and July meetings on the prevention of Liver 
Abscess by the Ipecacuanha treatment of Acute Hepatitis, 
which was opened by Lt.-Col. Pilgrim and continued by the 
physicians of the Medical College Hospital and other members. 
The unanimous opinion expressed in the great success of this 
treatment will go far towards procuring its general adoption, 
with the result of practically banishing one of the most dan- 
gerous tropical diseases, as far at any rate as Europeans are 
concerned, who come early under skilled treatment. Other 
noteworthy contributions were a lantern lecture on Sleeping 
Sickness by Captain Greig, a demonstration of direct Laryn- 
gotrach*eoscopy by Major O’Kinealy, and of Pathogenic and 
Non-Pa thogenie Amoebae by Captains Lloyd and Greig. Clinical 
cases were also shown at nearly all the meetings. 

* At the June meeting a proposal that either a Tropical 
School of Medicine in Calcutta or a vSanitorium for consump- 
tives in a suitable climate would form an appropriate memorial 
to the late *King Edward was discussed by the Medical Section, 
at the request of the Ordinary General Meeting of that month. 
All the members who spoke were in favour of one or both of 
these proposals, and the following resolution, proposed by 
Lt.-Col. Pilgrim, I.M.S., was adopted by the meeting. 

‘‘The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of* Bengal, 
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having considered the letter on the subject referred to it by 
the Ordinary General Meeting of the Society, i8 of the opinion 
that in view of the great interest in Sanitoria for consumptives 
displayed by the late King-Emperor Edward the Seventh, and 
of the urgency of the provision of such Sanitoria in suitable 
centres in India, as pointed out by this Section last year, — such 
Sanitoria, of an Imperial character and appealing to all, irres- 
pective of Race or Religion, would be most suitable objects *of 
expenditure of a portion of the funds raised in India to com- 
memorate His Late Majesty. They are further of the opinion 
that if sufficient funds are available, a grant towards the 
recently proposed Institution for Research in Tropical Diseases 
and post-graduate instruction, would also be most appro- 
priate.” 

This was forwarded to the Memorial Committee, and has 
been included in the objects on which the Bengal funds are to 
be expended. It is also worthy of note that the previous year’s 
resolution on the necessity for Sanitoria for tuberculosis in 
India has borne fruit, for after being endorsed by the Govern- 
ment of India in a letter to the Local Governments, both the 
United Provinces and the Madras have decided on the erection 
of such institutions as memorials to the late King. 

The formation of a medical reference library has made 
another step forward through the purchase of £100 worth of 
standard medical works from the special grant giVen by the 
Council. The books were selected by a sub-committee of the 
library committee after Careful consideration, while a similar 
sum will be available during 1911. In addition a number of 
valuable sets of medical journals have been presented by 
medical members, and it is to be desired that a list of medical 
works in the library should be compiled and printed, as so 
many medical books and journals have been received since 
the library catalogue was arranged. The number of medical 
members has continued to increase during the past year, the 
new additions being largely recruited from outside Calcutta as 
a result of the formation of the medical library, the total 
being now about 100 ; thus much more than fulfilling the ex- 
pectations at the time of the foundation of the Medical Sec- 
tion. 

Bibliotheca Indica. t 

Of the 31 fasciculi ot texts of different dimensions published 
in the Bibliotheca Indica Series during the year under review, 
15 belong to Brahmanic Sanskrit, 2 to Jaina Sanskrit, 1 to 
Jaina Prakrit, 3 to Buddhist Sanskrit, 3 to Sanskrit and 
Tibetan and the remaining 7 to Arabic and Persian literature. 
These fasciculi include Mr, Beveridge’s translation of the Akbar- 
nama, vol. 11, fasc. vii ; Mahamahopadhyaya Ganga Nath Jha’s 
translation of Tantravartika, fasc. vii, viii ; and Mahamahopa- 
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dhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalinkar’s revised edition of Grhy&- 
samgraha. Of the new workssanctioned last year, 11 fasciculi 
have been published this year, viz , : — 

1. The Surya-siddhanta (a {Sanskrit treatise on Astnv 
nomy) edited with a gloss by Mahamahopadhyaya Sudhakara 
Dvivedi. 

• 2. ‘ * Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts M edited by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri. The work includes such Buddhist 
logical treatises as Apohasiddhi and KsanabhangaBiddhi by 
Ratnaklrti. 

3. S^ainika-Sastra or a book on hawking in Sanskrit 
edited with an English Translation by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasad Sastri. 

4. Nyaya-sara (a Brahmanic Sanskrit work on Medieval 
Logic) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. It embodies the text of Bha-sarvajna (about 900 
A.D.) and the Jaina commentary of Jayasimha Suri (about 
1305 A.D.) together with an elaborate index and introduction. 

5. Tattva-cintamani-dldhiti-prakaSa (a Sanskrit work on 
Modern Logic) edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Guru Charan 
Tarkadarsanatirtha. It embodies the Tattva-cintamani text 
of GangeSa, the Dldhiti commentary of Siromani arid*the 
Prak&sa gloss of Bhavananda. 

6. Tirtlia-cintamani (a Sanskrit work on Smriti by Vacas- 
pati MiSra) edited by Pandit Kamala Krishna Smrititirtha. 

7. The Persian and Turki Divans of Bayram Khan, 
Khan-khanan, edited by Dr. E. D. Ross. Bayram-Khan, the 
celebrated author of the text, lived in the 16th century A.D. in 
the courts of Humayun and Akbar. 

8. Marhamu-’PIlali ’l-mu* dila (a philosophical treatise in 
Arabic) edited by Dr. E. D. Ross. Imam Yafi‘i, the author 
of the work, was born in Yemen about 1298 A.D. 

9. Mabani 1-Lughat (a grammar of the Turki language 
in Persian) edited by Dr. E. D. Ross. Mirza Medhi Khan, 
author of the work, was a native of Astrabad and contem- 
porary of Nadir Shah. 

10. « Ma’asir-i-Rahimi (memoirs of Abd-ur-Rahim Khan 
Khanan by Muka Abdul-Baqi Nahavandi) edited by Maulavi 
Hidyet Husain. 

• 11. Tadhkira-i-khushnavisan (in Persian) edited by 
Maulavi Hidyet Husain. Mawlana Ghulam Muhammad, author 
of the work, was born at Delhi and died at Lucknow in 
1823 A.D. . 

The following coins were presented to the Asiatic Society’s 
Cabinet during the past year : — 
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y Gold. Silver. Copper. 

Ancient India — 

Punch Marked . . • • c 

Andhra . . • • ' 


Mediaeval India — 

Gadhia 
South Indian 
Pathan 
Mughal 

East India Company 
French Company 
Miscellaneous including 
States 


1 

.. 20 

2 2 

1 3 

4 
1 

Native 

..17 2 


22 28 11 

Total 61 

The Numismatic Secretary examined and reported on the 
following coins under the Treasure Trove Rules : — 


From 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Damoli 


t # 

13 


Government Museum, 

Madras 181 



Seoni . . 




357 

Bhandara 
Seoni . . 



104 

302 

Jubbulpore 



103 


Hosliangabad 

Jubbulpore 


1 

370 


Bhandara 



70 


M and la 



4 


Mandla 



115 


Mandla 



222 

10 

Buldana 

Damoli 


25 

25 


Drug . . 





Wardha 

Hoshangabad 


6 

200 




213 

1,305 

729 


Total 


2,247 



Of these the large majority were coins of the Mughal Em- 
perors, several being from rare or unpublished mints. 

The gold coins from Madras were “ huns ” of Vijayanagar 
of no Special rarity. Those from Buldana may prove to be 
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of numismatic interest. They/ are punched in four places, one 
of the punched areas containing the words “Shri Jagadeva ” 
in characters of about the twelfth century. The find contained 
205 of these coins, but so far only 25 have been sent for exami- 
nation. A report on this find will appear in due course in the 
Numismatic Supplement. . 

Most of the coins acquired as a result of the above exami- 
nation will be found in the Nagpur Museum, and it is to be 
hoped that the Central Provinces Government will see their 
way in the near future to publishing a catalogue of more value 
from a numismatic and scientific point of view than the rough 
and inaccurate list recently issued. 


Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

During the course of the year the entire staff of this De- 
partment was engaged in preparing a catalogue of the manu- 
scripts hitherto collected for the Government of India number- 
ing 10,000, and in passing through Press two volumes of notices. 

Description of 1 ,000 manuscripts have been prepared ; 860 
of these belong to the Laksinlnfirayana Kavi collection made 
last year ; and the rest belong to the old collection. 

The volumes published are the Fourth Volume of the 
Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Second Series, and an extra 
number of the Notices embodying the result of the examina- 
tion made by Maharnahopadhyaya Haraprasfida Sastrf, M.A., 
in 1907 of the manuscripts added to the Darbar Library, 
Nepal, from 1898 to 1906. 

Of the manuscripts collected during the year, the most in- 
teresting is that of a unique work entitled Catuhsatika by 
Bodhisattva Arya Deva with a commentary, the authorship of 
which is not known. Not less interesting is an ancient palm- 
leaf manuscript of the Ja taka mala though in fragments, as 
also some fragments of Chatusplthanibandlia, a very rare work. 
A complete copy of Pancaraksa written in ornamental Newaii, 
dated N. S. 649= 1469 A.D., has also been acquired. 

Six hundred and twenty five manuscripts have been exam- 
ined with a view to acquisition, but for want of funds they 
have not yet been acquired. 

The extra number of the notices contains descriptions of 
maffy palm-leaf manuscripts which date from the 9th to the 
12th century A.D. ; one of them was written during the reign 
of Vigrahapala Deva at Balahanda, t.e., Bfilanda Pergana of 
modern times, within 20 miles of Calcutta, showing that there 
were Buddhist monasteries and Buddhist Pandits at that 
remote age (latter half of the 11th century) so far in south 
Bengal. 

Bibhuti Chandra was a great Buddhist writer in Bengal 
in the 13th century A.D. His place was the Jagaddal Vihara 
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in Ramavatl situated at the Confluence of the Ganges and 
JKaratoya ; many of Bibhuti Chandra’s works were translated 
into Tibetan and are to be found in Dr. P. Cordier’s catalogue 
of the Tangur. He was a professor of the K&lacakrayana 
School. One of his works, the Amrta Karnika, has been 
described in this volume. 

The other works of ancient dates described in this volume 
are as follows, with their respective dates against them : — 


Bhagavatyah Svedayah yat.ha labdha 

Tantrarajah 

1029 A.D. 

Usnl savi jay adhara nl 

968 „ 

Catuspithaloka 

1012 ,, 

Candl 

1162 „ 

Sarvavajrodaka 

1069 „ 

Vajravalitantra 

1082 „ 

Vajrayoginisadhana 

1164 „ 

Mahakaulajnanavinirnaya (from Palaeo- 

graphy) is dated the 10th century 

A.D. ‘ 

Nagananda Nataka 

1193 A.D. 

Yog&mbarasadhanopayika copied 

during the reign of Vigrahapala 

13. 

A work on Krya attributed to 


Nagarjuna dated N.S. 284 

CD 

H 

H 

Mitapadapanjika by Durjayaofcudra 

dated . . . . 

1141 ,, 

Brahmayamala . . . 

1052 „ 

Plngalamatam .. . 

1174 ,, 

Kadibhede Kubjikamatftfli 

1195 ,, 

Brahma Samhita , . . 

1195 „ 

Kryakalagunottara - 

1184 ,, 

Sivadharma 

1069 

Kiranatantra 

924 ,, 

Vi§vapraka§akosa 

mi 

Tat tvasadhhavat antra 

1097 „ 


The Bishop’s College was founded in 1820. Dr. Mill, the 
first Principal of the College, collected a large number of 
manuscripts of which Sanskrit MSS. form no inconsiderable 
part. The collection has been examined. It contains, among 
others, complete Copies of the Rg. Veda, Pada Patha and 
Samhita Patha, a copy of the Aiteraya Brahmana, a copy 
of the Chandogya Upanisad, a copy of the Niaukta, several 
books of the Mah&bharata, four books of the Iiamayana, a 
complete copy of Durga Das’ commentary on the Mugdha- 
bodha, a complete copy of the Kavikalpadruma with an alpha- 
betical list of roots with their Sanskrit meanings and English 
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equivalents, a copy of the Kappasuya of the . Jainas with a 
commentary, and a copy of the Syadv&damanjart with a com- 
mentary composed ip Saka 1214, i.e., 1292 A.D. There is, also, 
an elementary work on Mimansa entitled Nyaya PrakaSa. The 
last two books of the Ramayana are in the handwriting of 
a son of Ramajaya Mukterji Vidyabhusana of Somra, copied 
in 4801. Many parts of the Rg. Veda were copied in the 18th 
century. The collection thbugh small is very important as it 
contains standard works on a variety of subjects and is extra- 
ordinary for such an early collection by an European scholar. 

Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 

Dr. Ross has conducted the search without interruption 
throughout the year. As heavy purchases were made in the 
previous year and the payment of many MSS. had to be 
held over to this year, no extensive tour was made. Only Hafiz 
Nazir Ahmad, the Chief Travelling Moulvi, was sent to Benares 
and Lucknow. 

A list of the manuscripts which have been collected since 
Moulvi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad has taken the charge of this Depart- 
ment have been prepared and sent to the press and will be 
published in due course. 

During the year under review about 326 manuscripts were 
bought, and the collection is representative of almost every 
branch of literature. 

During the year Moulvi Abdul Hamid, the Resident 
Moulvi, has left the search work on being appointed Assistant 
Librarian in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore. 

For some time Mirza Abul Fazl worked in this situation 
but he resigned on receiving a better appointment. On ac- 
count of want of funds no new man was appointed as a Resi- 
dent Moulvi, and Moulvi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, the 1st travel- 
ling Moulvi, performed the duties of the Resident Moulvi in 
addition to his own duties. 

The recent acquisitions include many interesting manu- 
scripts, among which the following may be mentioned here : — 

I. ( ) Al-Hisn-ul-Matin, an Arabic History of 
the Nawabs and Kings of Oudh ; beginning with the account 
of £a‘adat Iviian Burhan-ul-Mulk the progenitor of the kings 
of Oudh, down to Wajid Ali Shah, completed in A.H. 1281. 
The author ‘Abbas Mirza, son of Sayyid Ahmad, who himself 
belonged to^ Lucknow and was a contemporary of Wajid ‘Ali 
Shah, divides the work with the following three chapters. 

1. Account of the Burhan-ul-Mulk and his descendants. 

2. Account of the mothers of the Nawabs and Kings of 
Oudh. 

3. Account of the relatives of the Nawabs and l£ings of 
Oudh. 
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II. ^ j»>) S harh- i- Sl\afiy ah , a Persian commentary 

on Ibn-i-Hajib’s (died 646 A.H.) Arabic work Ash-Shafiyyah by 
Ghulam ‘ Ali whose father Ghulam Muhammad was one of the 
compilers of the well-known work called Fatawa-i-‘Alamgiri. 
The author who flourished during the time of Aurangzib and 
was a tutor to the Emperor’s youngest son, Muhammad Akbar, 
wrote the present commentary on the ghafiyvah at the request 
of the Emperor for his learned daughter Zibun Nessa Begum 
who wished to learn Arabic Grammar. The commentator 
wrote every day only so much as would suffice for the daily 
lesson of the princess. 

III. ( ) N&fPut-Talibin by Muhammad Hafiz 
Jalandhari, a pupil of Sayyid Ruh who adopted the Takh alius 
Ruhi (d. 1220 A.H.) composed in 1184 A.H. The work is divi- 
ded into three sections- I. Genealogy of Akbar traced from 
Adam with a short account of the Emperor and his ancestors, 
chiefly based on Akbar Namah, Ain-i-Akbari, Jahangir-namah, 
‘Alamgir-namah and Tarikh i-‘Abbasi. II. Commentary on 
the letters and Farmans of Akbar contained in the 1st daftar 
of Abu‘l-Fazl. III. A short commentary on the 2nd daftar 
of Abu‘l-Fazl. 

IV. (ajJsbUJf Nafahat-us-Sabatiyah. This unique 

and valuable copy, written in the author’s own hand, consists 
of 13 short treatises on various subjects. The author Muham- 
mad Jawad Sabati, bettor known as Lutfi, who wrote these trea- 
tises in course of his travels, was a Christian and in one of his 
letters (No. 2) designates himself as ^bLJ AbU <JL5b ijli 

Search for Manuscripts of Bardic Chronicles. 

Since the publication of Col. Todd’s classical work on the 
Annals of Rajasthana, the Cara ns of Rajasthana made a great 
effort to give a connected histoiy of that interesting country 
from Bardic sources The principal Caran of the Rundi 
State, Barba t Rama Singh, wrote a lengthy work on the history 
of the Hada Chauhans who for the last three centuries ruled 
the States of Bundi and Kota. This hook with a commentary 
by Kishen Singh has recently been published in 9 volume^ at 
Jodhpur under the editorship of Pandit Rama Karan. Though 
giving a history of the Hada Chauhans it is regarded by the 
Rajputs as an authentic history of all the principal Rajput 
States, as the author introduces the history of other States 
when they come in contact with the Hadaoti States. 

But the most important result of this year’s operation 
is the discovery of the real Prithwiraj-rasa. What is generally 
known as Prithwiraj-rasa is composed of 125,000 Slokas. 
The late Mahamahopadhyaya Kaviraj Shama C. Das of Udaipur 
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pronounced this work to be /a forgery. But the Benares 
editors defended the work as genuine. While Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasada Shastrl was at Jodhpur he inquired if 
any descendants of Chand Kavi were still living, and he met 
with Pandit Nanu Ram Brahmabhat, who is lineally descended 
from Cand Kavi and still lives on the income of the lands 
grqpted t6 the Kavi at Nagore by Prithwiraj himself. Nanu 
Ram’s version is that the original Prithwiraj-rasa extended to 
only 5,000 verses but that Ghand’s descendants went on adding 
to tjie work till it reached the enormous extent in which it is 
now found. All those portions of the poem in which Chand’s 
wife is introduced were added by his sons, and the additions 
continued till Akbar’s time. Nanu Ram was very anxious to 
come to Calcutta* and show the manuscript of the original 
to the Asiatic Society. But his appointment by the Jodhpur 
State as one of the travelling pandits engaged in the search 
of Bardic songs prevented his coming. He has however given 
the Shastrl copies of 4 or 5 of the Samayas of the original 
which fully bear out his statements. Efforts will be made to 
procure copies of the rest of the original manuscript. 

' 0 * 

Mr. Justice Mookerjee read an address drawn up by the 
retiring President, Mr. T. H. I). LaTouche. 

Presidential Address, 1911. 

It has been the custom of late years for the retiring Presi- 
dent of this Society to prepare and read before you at the 
Annual Meeting a review of the work that has been done dur- 
ing his year of office ; and under ordinary circumstances I 
would not have ventured to depart in any way from what has 
become the established usage, but follow, to the best of my 
ability, the example of my distinguished predecessors in this 
respect. JMy retirement, however, from the service of the Gov- 
ernment of India before the expiration of my term of office as 
your President, and the difficulty under which I labour of 
obtaining the materials necessary for the compilation of a com- 
plete 1 account of the work accomplished by the Society during 
the past year, lead me now to crave your indulgence if I allude 
to these matters in a cursory manner only ; and on the present 
occasion, for ’reasons that I shall presently put forward, deal 
rather with the future, directing your attention to those lines 
along which, as I humbly conceive it, the Society should ad- 
vance, in order that the purpose for which it came into being 
may be accomplished in accordance with the lofty aspirations 
of its Founder. • 
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I think I may safety say t|at in the quantity and quality 
of output, both in literary and scientific work; the past year 
has shown no diminution in activity in comparison with any of 
those that have preceded it. Numerous papers have been 
published in our Journal and Memoirs, some or them possess- 
ing much scientific interest. Steady progress has been made 
in the editing, and publication in the Bibliotheca Indica^ of 
works embodying the stores of learning furnished by the 
ancient civilization of this country ,* also in the search for and 
collection of those extremely interesting manuscripts, dating 
from long past times, which, through all the vicissitudes of a 
troublous history, have been preserved by the pious care of 
princes and pundits in the numerous libraries scattered 
through the land. In these respects our thanks are due, on the 
one hand to those distinguished scholars, both in India and in 
Europe, who have placed their stores of knowledge freely at 
our disposal ; and on the other to those pundits and maulavies 
who are carrying on the search with so much zeal and success. 
And our thanks are due not to these alone, but also to the 
Governments of India, Bengal, and Assam, who by their bene- 
factions have enabled the Society to perform this duty in a 
more adequate manner than could have been possible if it had 
had to rely upon its unaided resources. 

In addition to these publications and collections, which 
may be said to represent the fundamental and customary work 
of the Society, especially oil its literary side, an attempt has 
been made to expand its sphere of usefulness by the admission 
of the general public to lectures, illustrated when possible, by 
lantern slides, on various subjects of common interest. Al- 
though these lectures did not form an entirely new departure 
as regards the year now closing, for one or two had been given 
by Dr. Annandale, to whom in the main they owe their incep- 
tion, and others during the previous year; yet they may.be 
said to have now become a more or less assured feature of the 
Society’s futictions, at least during the cold weather. For 
such is the success that has attended these lectures, and so 
much interest lias been displayed in them by peo r ple who, 
though not members of the Society, are attracted by such 
opportunities of acquiring some knowledge of subjects uncon- 
nected with their daily avocations, that every effort should be 
made to carry them on. At any rate the experiment, so far as 
it has gone, has shown that there is no lack, e.ither of subjects 
suitable for such lectures, or of men able and willing to deliver 
them. 

During the winter season of 1909-10 two lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Annandale — the first on * * The life of a Sponge,” 
and the second on the “ Peoples of the Malay Peninsiila, M a 
subject with which he had made himself familiar by a personal 
study of the less known tribes of that forest-clad country. 
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Another was given by Dr. Denson Ross on the life and wqri 
of the celebrated Hungarian Usoma de Koros, whose zeal and 
energy in prosecuting an enquiry into the ancestry of his race 
led him, many years ago, to undertake a journey on foot from 
his native land to India, a journey that, even at the present 
day, would be fraught \yitli no slight hardship and peril, and 
whose researches into the language and topography of that 
then little-known land, Tibet, have enriched the pages of our 
Journal. It may not be out of place to mention that Dr. Ross’ 
leoture at once attracted much attention in Hungary, where 
the name of their compatriot is deservedly honoured by men 
of letters. 

Other lectures included one^by Colonel Phillott on the 
Memoirs of Sepoy Sita Ram (A D. i797 — 1860), a Sepoy who, 
early in the last century, took service under John Company, 
and survived to witness and record the exciting scenes of 
the Mutiny; another by Prof. Harrison, on that most interest- 
ing phenomenon, Halley’s Comet, whose appearance enabled 
those who, like ourselves, were privileged to witness it, to con- 
ceive a picture, more vivid than any page of written history 
could present, of those great events of the past which were 
signalized by its recurrence; while, however divergent may be 
the views of men regarding the influence of these remarkable 
bodies upon the destinies of the human race, no one can fail to 
be struck by the fact that this comet’s latest manifestation 
coincided with an event which, to the sorrow of the nation, 
may lay claim to be considered as of no less importance than 
many of those which have attended its baleful progress in the 
past; need I say that I allude to the death of our beloved 
Sovereign, Edward VII. And, lastly, I have to mention a lec- 
ture by myself on the effects which, as I venture to think, 
were produced even in these low latitudes by the general re- 
frigeration of climate over the northern hemisphere known as 
the “Glacial Period,” during the progress of which, in all 
probability, the culminating point in the slow evolution of 
living organisms was reached with the appearance of man upon 
the surfaoe of the earth. It is possible, as I endeavoured to 
show, that even at the present day the vagaries of the great 
rivers of the Indo-Gangetic plain may be affected by the pecu- 
liar conditions that prevailed during that far-off time. 

♦An event to which allusion should also be made is the addi- 
tion to the Society's library of five leaves of a most interest- 
ing manuscript. — secured for us by the enterprise of that most 
indefatigable guide to the enrichment of our treasures, Dr. 
Denison Ross, — exhumed from the sands of the Takla Makan 
desert. Only three leaves of this manuscript are known to be 
in existence, besides those now in the possession of the Society. 
One of these is preserved in the Ethnographical Museum at 
Berlin, while the other two were procured by Prof. EUs worth 
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Huntington, who has given photographic reproductions of them 
in his book “The Pulse of Asia.” The peculiar interest of 
these manuscripts lies in the fact that, although they are 
written in the ancient Gupta character, the language has so far 
resisted the efforts of those who have endeavoured to decipher 
it ; and it is to be hoped that to son\e of the learned scholars 
whom we number among our members will fall the honour of 
making known to the world of letters the meaning of this ‘an- 
cient script. 

One other event of the past year must be mentioned, and 
that is the institution amongst us of a body of Fellows, select- 
ed from among the active members of the Society, by reason 
of their eminence in the helds of literature and science. The 
inception of this change in the constitution of the Society is 
due to our late distinguished President, Sir Thomas Holland, 
who worked out the details of the scheme before his retirement. 
The Fellows were, in the first instance, nominated by the Coun- 
cil, whose selection seems to have met with general approval ; 
but subsequent nominations, as on the present occasion, are 
in the hands of the Fellows already elected. There can, I 
think, be no doubt that the honour thus conferred is, and will 
continue to be, a valuable incentive in carrying out those 
researches, to the prosecution of which the Society is devo- 
ted. 

It has also been resolved, as a consequenoe of this innova- 
tion, to substitute for the time-honoured designation of 
Honorary Member , — a mark of appreciation conferred by the 
Society on the most eminent men who have, at one time or 
another, been Ordinary Members, — that of Honorary Fellow ; a 
change that we trust will meet with the approval of those who 
thus honour the Society by consenting to become incorporated 
with it, and in turn are honoured by the recognition of their 
labours which the title denotes. Among those who have borne 
the older title, we are proud to number one in especial, who 
happily still survives to enjoy the newer, the veteran of Science 
Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, whose connection with the Society 
has been unbroken for more than sixty years, and whose span 
of life is almost coeval with that of the building in* which we 
are now assembled. 

Having thus, very inadequately I fear, drawn your atten- 
tion to some of the events of the past year, 1 think that it 
would not be inappropriate on the present occasion to glance 
forward and for this reason especially, that we are about to 
take a step, the importance of which can hardly .be overrated, 
perhaps one of the most momentous in the long and distin* 
guished history of the Society. The building in which our 
meetings have been held for just over a hundred years, and for 
so long has been one of the landmarks of Calcutta, has for 
sometime been in so unsound a state that to continue to house 
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our most valuable library witlrn its walls would stigmatize the 
Society as being callous to the preservation of their great col 
lection of books, manuscripts, and works of art, the most 
complete that exists in Asia, — a collection that has furnished 
those of us who are willing to make use of it, not only with all 
that is most instructive amongst the productions of the last 
century and a quarter in the domains of literature and science, 
bifb also with a series of records of the ancient literature of the 
East such as no other library can show. To do our utmost to 
preserve this collection is a sacred duty. No words of mine 
are necessary to convince you that no time should be lost in 
undertaking this duty. The present building was erected in 
1807, at a cost of Rs. 30,000, raised by* a special subscription 
among the members, and for the greater part of a century ful- 
filled its purpose admirably ; but the ravages of time, and 
especially the great earthquake of 1897, have had no more res- 
pect for this structure, in spite of its scientific character, than 
for any of the older houses of Calcutta, and the constant 
repairs that have been necessary of late years to keep it from 
falling to pieces have been a continuous drain upon our re- 
sources, and an ever-present source of anxiety to the Council. 
During the last 15 years some Rs. 30,000 have been spent for 
this object, that is to say, as much as the original cost of the 
building. 

However reluctant we may be to see our old home demo- 
lished, — to substitute for the hall which has re-echoed to the 
discourses of the most learned men in India for more than a 
hundred years a new and unfamiliar meeting-place, — the time 
has come when it would be a criminal act on our part to hesi- 
tate in making the sacrifice. The Council has long and 
earnestly deliberated on the best course to pursue. In the first 
instance a scheme was drawn up, under which a building was 
to have been erected, sufficiently large to cover the whole of 
the plot of land belonging to the Society, and including, 
besides accommodation for the library, lecture hall, and offices 
of the Secretary and his staff, a number of residential quar 
ters and, on the street front, rooms which might be let as 
shops. These additions, it was thought, would bring in a con- 
siderable accession of revenue to the Society. The project was 
certainly attractive, and might have been successful; but on 
matmre consideration the Council arrived at the conclusion that 
not only would it hardly be consistent with the dignity of a 
learned body to enter into competition with house-owners in 
Calcutta, bujb also that such a body was not well fitted to em- 
bark upon a speculation of this kind, which might result in 
success, if the existing pressure upon the available house accom- 
modation in Calcutta were to continue ; but, on the other hand, 
if the supply of such accommodation were to exceed the de- 
mand, might end in disaster. Having regard also to the* great 
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value of the library, the risk of^fire, if inflammable matter were 
stored in the shops, or if irresponsible lodgers were permitted 
to occupy a part of the building, was felt to be one that should 
not be incurred. 

This scheme was therefore rejected. But at the same time 
it was felt that it would be inadvisable to spend the whole of 
the Society’s invested funds upon even so laudable an object; 
since the interest on these funds supplies a considerable portion 
of the revenue necessary for the due performance of its work. 
So greatly have conditions changed within the last hundred 
years, that it would no longer be possible to erect a building, 
even of much smaller -dimensions than that which we at present 
occupy, for the comparatively small sum that it cost. Yet it 
was felt that if we were to build at all, our house of learning 
should be worthy of its purpose ; not only an ornament to this 
great city, but if possible, such as to afford accommodation for 
the other Societies which from time to time are founded in our 
midst. Financially, the Society is in a sound enough position 
to have carried out this purpose without external aid. The 
membership is now, — thanks to a very large extent to the ac- 
cession of members belonging to the profession of medicine, 
which has followed upon the institution of a special Medical 
Section, — greater and increasing in a greater ratio than ever 
before in the history of the Society, and our invested funds now 
amount to about two lakhs of rupees. But, for reasons which 
I have already given, the Council was unwilling that these 
funds should be depleted, and it was resolved that the Govern- 
ment of India should be asked to advance a sum adequate for 
the purpose, to be repaid by instalments. The Council were 
confident that this appeal would meet with a generous response, 
because the preservation of a library such as ours is, without 
doubt, a matter of Imperial concern, and their anticipations 
were not unfounded. It is true that the Government of India 
have not seen their way to advance the whole of the sum asked 
for, on the terms proposed by the Council ; but they have most 
generously offered a free grant of Rs. 40,000, thus relieving the 
Society of the necessity of making provision for the repayment* 
of a loan, and this offer has been gratefully accepted. The 
Government of Bengal, who were also approached on the 
subject have, I regret to say, merely signified their inability to 
accept the proposals of the Council, and have made no ofier to 
assist us, so far as the building fund is concerned. 

The Government grant, together with a portion of the 
Society’s invested funds, and a sum of about Rs. 37,000, $ue 
to us as compensation for a strip of our property, which the 
Corporation wishes to aoquire in order to widen Park Street, 
will enable us to erect and furnish a building, if not of a very 
ornate character, yet adequate for its purpose and worthy to 
be tbe home of such a body as ours. It is to be hoped there- 
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fore that during the current year the change will be carried into 
effect; and that soon after, if not at the next Annual Meet* 
ing, my successor wjll be able to greet you in a new and more 
commodious edifice. It will always be a source of much grati- 
fication to myself that it was during my term of office that this 
important step was taken, one which, I am convinced, will 
regyilt in muoh benefit to the Society ; and that I was privileged 
to assist in bringing the matter to what I trust will prove a 
successful conclusion. 

A new departure of this magnitude suggests to my mind 
certain observations on the future progress of the Society (long 
may it continue to flourish !), which I may perhaps venture to 
put forward now, since this is the last occasion on which, in all 
probability, I shall have the opportunity of addressing you. 
For many years after the foundation of the Society, its public 
oations were almost the only medium through which the re- 
searches of those who gave themselves to the study of the 
science and literature of this vast country could be given to the 
world ; at least this is true of the greater portion of India. 
But, with the establishment by an enlightened Government of 
separate Departments, concerning themselves with the collec- 
tion and co-ordination of fact3 pertaining to various branches 
of scientific enquiry, it was inevitable that the publication of 
these facts should become a function of each Department, and 
that the Society should, to that extent, be deprived of some of 
its importance. First the Geologists, then the Meteorologists, 
Zoologists, Botanists, and Archaeologists, who formerly contri- 
buted much valuable matter to the pages of our Journal , estab- 
lished their own Records and Memoirs, and for some years the 
Society has become more and more restricted to the domain of 
literature. Though I would not for a moment have it imagined 
that I think that this growing concentration on one branch of 
knowledge implies any degeneration in the activity or aims of 
the Society, for the publication of the results of enquiries into 
the ancient civilization and history of India must be regarded 
as of the utmost importance ; yet I do not see why the equally 
important results of scientific research should be comparatively 
neglected. The scientific Departments publish the facts ; but 
usually so wrapped up in technical language or in such minute 
detail that, to the uninitiated, they become either wearisome 
or perhaps hardly intelligible. And yet it is quite possible to 
present the essential facts brought to light by these investiga- 
tions in such a form, that even those who are unaoquainted 
with the methods or with the peculiar dialect employed may be 
instructed and interested. Our lectures constitute a useful step 
in this direction ; but I should like to see an attempt made to 
summarize in the Journal the results of scientific work per- 
formed in this country, so that the information now often 
buried beneath masses of statistics and other dry and uhinter- 
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esfcing matter might be made more appetizing and available to 
its readers. 

Take, for instance, one subject which Uiave not yet men- 
tioned, that of Ethnology. We are living in times of more or 
less rapid change ; when the increasing facilities of communi- 
cation, and the consequent breaking down of physical and 
mental barriers, are causing even the most uncivilized and ex- 
clusive tribes, scattered through the length and breadth of 
India and Burma, to give up many of their ancient customs 
and beliefs, and to adopt those of their more enlightened 
neighbours. No doubt masses of information on these points 
are to be found in the periodical reports issued by the Census 
Commission ; but how few people, immersed as they are in their 
own affairs, take the trouble to wade through these reports, in 
order to extract the few items that may appeal to them. The 
majority, I imagine, content themselves with the reviews fur- 
nished by the newspapers, in which it is hardly possible that 
more than the merest allusion should be made to the most 
striking points contained in the original documents. Perhaps 
it would be too. much to expect- our divisional Secretaries, who 
are all busily employed on their own branches of study, to 
make these extracts themselves ; but there seems to bo no 
reason why Committees of two or three members each should 
not be appointed, charged with the duty of keeping the 
members of the Society informed of the progress that is being 
made 

In another direction also the Society may perform, if it 
chooses, a most useful function. That is, in leading public 
opinion on questions of practical scientific, literary, and even 
social importance. An instance of the exercise of such a func- 
tion has occurred within the past year, when the question of 
providing a public monument to perpetuate the memory of our 
late Sovereign was mooted, and the most suitable form that 
such a memorial should take was being discussed. The propo- 
sal to found a Medical Research Institute in Calcutta, where 
those diseases which are incidental to human existence in the 
tropics can be most conveniently studied, emanated from the 
Society ; and we are glad to find that, although this proposal 
has not been accepted in its concerete form, yet the idea of 
devoting some portion of the funds raised to the alleviation of 
human suffering, an object which was ever present in the 
thoughts of King Edward VII, has taken root in the public 
mind, and lias been accepted by the Committee formed to 
decide upon the disposal of the subscriptions. 

A question of pressing importance, in which the Society 
might exercise a valuable influence on public opinion, is that 
of the form and method of Education that would be most 
suitable under the conditions prevailing in Tndia. There is no 
doubt that serious changes are necessary in the present sys- 
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tem, one that has been established in the country by an alien 
race, anxious to impress Western ideas of culture upon a 
people whose point -of view differs in many essential respects 
from their own ; and every serious contribution to the discus- 
sion that lias already arisen with regard to the direction that 
these changes should take cannot fail to be useful. The So- 
ciety numbers among its members many learned men of India, 
all of whom have passed through the educational mill under 
its present working conditions, and surely some of them are 
capable of expressing what, from their point of view, constitute 
the most glaring defects of the system. It seems to me that 
the Society would fail in its duty if it did not at least attempt 
to guide public opinion in this matter ; one which, although of 
a somewhat controversial character, is or should be entirely dis- 
sociated from political questions, and seems to belong most 
appropriately to the province occupied by a learned body such 
as this. 

These are not the only directions in which I think that the 
Society might and ought to exercise its influence, but I have 
perhaps said enough for my present purpose, that is, to impress 
upon you my opinion that it should be your endeavour to as- 
sume a foremost position in the march of civilized man towards 
the attainment of scientific and social, as well as of literary 
perfection. The aim of the Society from the beginning has 
been a high one ; no less, as we learn from the oft-quoted 
words of our Founder, than the investigation of all that per- 
tains to the operations of Man and Nature in Asia. The field 
of research that still lies open before you , in spite of the advance 
made in human knowledge since our Society was founded a 
century and a quarter ago, is a vast one. And I fervently 
trust that future years will bring to the Society, not only pros- 
perity along the lines on which it has hitherto travelled, but 
an increase of activity and influence proportionate to its long 
and useful career in the past. 

O 


Mr. Justice Mookerjee then delivered an address oil the 
worl*of the Society during the la*t year. 

Vice-President’s Address. 

In the course of the last five years, the duty has devolved 
on me several times to address the Society on the occasion of 
our annual gathering, and I am deeply sensible of the indul- 
gence with which my imperfect survey of the jirogress of our 
work lias been always received. In the present instance, the 
interesting address prepared by our retiring President indicates 
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various channels into which the activity of our members may 
be turned during the second century of our existence ; but his 
absence from the country since October *last has rendered it 
impossible for him to deal adequately with the history of the 
last twelve months. I trust, therefore, I may claim your for- 
bearance if I occupy a few minutes of your time with a brief 
review of the chief featuros of the work in which we have been 
engaged during the last year. Bat before I do so, I hope I 
may be permitted to refer for a moment to two matters of 
some importance in connection with what I may call the inter- 
nal administration of the Society. In the first place, it is a 
matter for congratulation that the steady increase in the roll 
of our members has been distinctly maintained during the last 
year. For the first time in the history of the Society, the num- 
ber of our members exceeds five hundred, and if we make a 
comparison with the number as it stood five years ago, the in- 
crease during the period has been fully 40 per cent. This is 
a rate of development of which the most prosperous Societies 
may be proud, and it is a matter for rejoicing that the acces- 
sion of our strength is due in a large measure to the members 
of the medical profession. Their needs are now sedulously 
watched by our distinguished medical secretary, and I venture 
to express the hope that this new source of supply will not 
fail us in the future. The strain upon the finances of the So- 
ciety must necessarily be great, if its work as a learned institu- 
tion is to be performed on a scale commensurate with its past 
reputation, and we trust that, with the advancement of know- 
ledge, there will be a wider appreciation of our work, and a 
greater readiness on the part of all men of culture to join our 
ranks. In the second place, as explained in the address of our 
President, the Council of the Society has arrived at a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the difficult problem of our building, which 
has been a subject of anxious consideration during many years 
past. The handsome structure in which our valuable Library 
has been located and our meetings held, is now more than a 
century old. In recent years, its condition has been unsatis- 
factory, in spite of constant repairs which have caused a heavy 
drain on our limited resources. The project of the erection of 
a large residential building on our land, which occupies a situa- 
tion of considerable advantage, and is an asset of great value, 
has been minutely examined, criticized and abandoned. The 
position is unanswerable, that it is inconsistent with the true 
function and dignity of the Society to engage in building specu- 
lation. The Council has consequently decided, and their 
proposals will shortly be placed before the Society at large, 
that a building should be erected sufficient to satisfy our legiti- 
mate needs. The scheme now under consideration has been 
rendered feasible, mainly by reason of a generous grant of forty 
thousand rupees to our building fund by the Government of 
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India. Since the time of the foundation of our Society, it has 
been our proud privilege to claim as our patron the head of. the 
administration in this country, and it is not a matter for sur- 
prise that our effort* to extend the bounds of knowledge should 
reoeive adequate encouragement from the State. The cost of 
the erection of a new building has not yet been worked out in 
full detail, and it is not improbable that we may hereafter be 
driven to ask the Government of India to supplement what it 
has already so generously given , and we venture to express the 
hope that, should suqh a contingency arise, our application 
will meet with sympathetic consideration by the Government of 
His Excellency, to whom we are all grateful for the encourage- 
ment he has given us by his gracious presence this evening. 

Let us now turn for a moment to an examination of the 
work of the Society during the last twelve months. The feature 
of that work which at once arrests the attention is the develop- 
ment of what may be compendiously described as Tibetan 
studies. On a previous occasion, I ventured to lay stress upon 
the importance of the study of Tibetan sources for the dis- 
covery of unexplored materials which might illuminate many a 
dark corner in Indian history and antiquities. It is now well 
known that the secluded monks of Tibet carried away from 
India during, what may be called the dark ages of Indian his- 
tory, valuable works in different departments of Sanskrit learn- 
ing which have been preserved in Tibet, sometimes in original, 
sometimes in translation, though the originals have been com- 
pletely lost in the country of their birth. The recovery of lost 
Sanskrit works from Tibetan sources— and similar observations, 
I may add, apply to Chinese sources — is a matter of consider- 
able interest and importance. I confess, therefore, that every 
effort made for the promotion of Tibetan studies amongst our 
scholars, every facility given in this direction, appeals to my 
sympathy and imagination. We opened the last year with an 
interesting address by Dr. E. Denison Ross on the great Hung- 
arian Scholar, Csoma de Koros, one of the ornaments of our 
Society — great in his devotion to pursuit of knowledge, great 
in his perseverance which alone sustained him all the way from 
Hungary to India, great in his penetrating insight into the 
structure of the Tibetan language, and great in the mastery 
which he acquired of works written in that difficult tongue. 
During the last year also, we have made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the re-publication in a collected form of the papers of 
Csoma de Koros, and actually brought out the first part of his 
trilingual vocabulary which has remained unpublished in bur 
possession for more than three . quarters of a century. This 
work is essentially a Buddhist Sanskrit dictionary of technical 
and philosophical terms, compiled by Indian Sanskritists, trans- 
lated into Tibetan by learned Lamas in the Middle Ages, and 
endered into English in the beginning of the last cedtury by 
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Csoma de Koros. The work is under the competent editorship 
of Dr- Denison Ross and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and 
will have the advantage of a masterly introduction by the first- 
named scholar* In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that arrangements have been made by the Society to place 
two new marble tablets, one in English, the other in Hung- 
arian, upon the tomb of Csoma de Koros at Darjeeling. It 
but meet that the Society should do honour to the memory of 
one of our most distinguished members whose works have added 
to our renown ; and we can easily imagine how enraptured his 
soul would have been, if he could re-visit the scene of his 
labours, where we have at length engaged a Tibetan Lama to 
take care of the collection of books so essential for the progress 
of his favourite studies. I have not yet, however, made any 
reference to the most notable incident of the last twelve months 
in connection with the acquisition of materials for the progress 
of Tibetan studies, — I mean the purchase by the Society of a 
complete set of the Tangyur, a Tibetan encyclopaedia of literary 
works, both sacred and secular, consisting of two-hundred and 
twenty-five volumes. Gentlemen unacquainted with the history 
of this wonderful collection , will be able to realize, to some ex- 
tent, its variety and magnitude when T tell them that one of the 
four sections into which the entire work is divided, embodies 
more than one thousand separate treatises on theology, philoso- 
phy, logic, ethics, grammar, rhetoric, poesy, prosody, lexicon, 
astronomy, astrology, medicine, alchemy and the mechanical 
arts. It is an interesting fact that as the art of printing had been 
introduced into Tibet from China in very early times, this vast 
work was stereotyped in wooden blocks, and the edition just 
acquired for our library appears to have been printed from 
blocks prepared in 1731 at the monastery of Narthang in Tibet. 
It is worthy of note in respect of the works comprised in the 
Tangyur, as also those comprised in the other encyclopaedia, 
called the Kangyur — which occupies one-hundred-and-eight 
massive volumes and of which we have possessed a set for 
many years — that they are mainly of non- Tibetan authorship. 
The treatises are principally Tibetan versions from Sanskrit and 
Chinese texts made in the ninth century of the Christian era. 
It is said that the encyclopedias were put into their present 
forms, at the end of the thirteenth century, by a distinguished 
Tibetan sage named Bufcon, who devoted to the task thirty 
years of strenuous labour. The traditional account of the cir- 
cumstances under which the works were compiled, if true, 
illustrates how even amid the most adverse surroufidings and 
in an age by no means remarkable for its encouragement of 
literature or spread of civilization, monumental work was ac- 
complished by secluded monks by years of unremitting effort 
and devotion. Zengis Khan, the famous founder of the Mongo- 
lian kingdom, conquered China in the beginning of the thir- 
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teenth century. His grandson, Kubiai Khan, extended his 
sway over the whole of Central Asia inclusive of Tibet, and 
some glimpses of # the extent of his Empire may be gathered 
from the writings of the celebrated Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo. This Kubiai Klmn was apparently a man of culture, and 
invited a Tibetan Lama to his Court to assist him in the forma- 
tion of an alphabet for the Mongolian language. In return for 
his services, Kubiai Khan made the Lama the tributary sover- 
eign of Tibet and spiritual head of the Tibetan Church. The 
Lama thus placed in a position of authority, employed the sage 
Buton to enrich the Tibetan language by translations from 
Chinese and Sanskrit sources. The work was rendered possible 
by the presence in Tibet of a number of Buddhist Sanskritists 
who had crossed the Himalayas from India and taken refuge 
in Tibet on the sack of the University of Vikramsila by Bakh- 
tear Khiliji. The compilation of the work was thus facilitated 
by what was then rightly tr eated in India as a calamity to the 
cause of Sanskrit and Buddhist learning ; and the permanent 
preservation of the fruits of the joint labours of the Indian 
Pundits and the Tibetan Lamas was secured by the art of 
printing which had been introduced into Tibet from China in 
the seventh century of the Christian era, and had obviously 
attained considerable development. The two encyclopaedias I 
have mentioned, whose contents have not up to the present 
time been exhaustive^ scrutinized, are known to embody works 
in various departments of Sanskrit learning, the originals of 
which can no longer be traced in this country. It is, therefore, 
obviously a matter for congratulation that such an unexplored 
field of research should be placed within tire reach of our mem- 
bers. Copies of the Tangyur are very rare on this side of the 
Himalayas ; so far as I know, there are only two sets, both of 
them in inaccessible monasteries at Si kirn, and some years ago, 
one of our members considered himself extremely fortunate 
when after considerable hardship and expense he obtained an 
access to these monasteries, and was allowed as a special favour 
to take notes from the encyclopaedia. European scholars, 
however, have been more fortunate ; the set which was collect- 
ed from Nepal by Brian Hodgson, about a century ago, was 
deposited in the india Office, and another set brought from 
G^ntse by the Tibet Mission of 1904 found a place in the 
British Museum. There is also a set in Paris, but two sets 
secured by the Russian Government and deposited in St. Peters- 
burg are said to be by far the best specimens hitherto ob- 
tained. I venture to express the hope that scholars will now 
be forthcoming in this country to explore the abundance 
of materials placed at their disposal. Csoma de Koros pre- 
pared a very brief abstract of the contents of the Tangyui 
more than eighty years ago, which has been republished in 
France. Dr. Satis Chandra Vidy abb usana has published in our 
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Journal only the first instalment of a subject Catalogue of 
the work. Dr. Cordier has also reoently published a volume of 
nominal catalogue, and it is understood that Mr. Thomas is en- 
gaged in London on a similar task. Here manifestly is an ex- 
tensive field of research, where the laborious scholar may hope 
to find profitable work, and no one need regret that he was not 
born in the last century when Indian studies were still in their 
infancy. I sincerely trust that our young men will take, in 
large numbers, to the study of Tibetan, which, under the sanc- 
tion of the Government of India, is now recognized by the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta as one of the subjects of examination. 

Let us now turn our attention to the work done by our 
members during the last year in the field of Indian Philology, 
History and Antiquities. Here, again, we have fortunately 
acquired what must be deemed an invaluable treasure from the 
desert of Central Asia. Our Philological Secretary was able to 
secure for us six old leaves, written in Brahmi characters, be- 
longing to a very old Puthi found by Mr. Kara in the Takla 
Makan Desert. Three other leaves are known to exist, two 
in Chicago, and one in Berlin ; the latter has been deci- 
phered by Drs. Sieg and Siegling, and has been found to con- 
tain names of Bodhi Sattvas. It would obviously be a graci- 
ous act on the part of the Society to allow these distinguished 
scholars to continue the work of investigation they have initia- 
ted, and thus throw light, if possible, upon the nature of the 
contents of the Buddhistic work of which the leaves in our pos- 
session appear to form but a fragment. It would be a bold task 
to anticipate the ultimate result of these investigations, but this 
much seems to be reasonably clear, that centuries ago Buddhis- 
tic and Sanskritic influences which owed their origin to India 
were in full operation in Central Asia. Amongst the researches 
prosecuted by our members during the last twelve months, 
prominent mention must be made of the work of three scholars 
who have made important contributions to our knowledge of 
different dialects, namely, Dr. Grierson on Maithili in North 
Behar, Mr. Baily on the Punjabi, and Mr. Mehl on the Mun- 
dari in Chota Nagpur. In the domain of Sanskrit learning, we 
have had important contributions from Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri, Mr. A. C. Sen and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. Their papers raise important questions in connection 
with ancient and mediaeval Indian History, and topics shoh 
as supposed reference to Babylon in the Rig Veda, the causes 
of the downfall of the Empire of Asoka or the date when the cele- 
brated poet Asva Ghosha flourished, must obviously be deemed 
highly controversial. Other writers, amongst whom may be 
mentioned Mr. Stapleton, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji and Babu 
Monmohan Chakra varti, have had recourse to materials of & 
very different character to enable them to throw light upon 
obscure* points of Indian History. The first two have lend 
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under contribution coins and inscriptions to establish the anti- 
quity of Dacoa and the genealogy of the Sen Kings of Bengal, 
while the third has traced evidence of Hindu architectural 
ideals in the early Mahomedan Mosques of Bengal. Dr; Satii* 
Chandra Vidyabhusana has continued his researches in the fas- 
cinating subject of the k history of mediaeval Indian Logic, and 
hjts made available to scholars valuable treatises like Nays Sara, 
the only work extant on Brahminic Logic of the Middle Ages, 
Pariksha Mokshasutra of the Digambar Jains, Nyayavatara of 
the Svetamvara Jains and Nyaya Prabesa of the Mahayana 
Buddhists. These works serve to give us considerable insight 
into the relative positions of the different schools of Indian 
Logic, a subject hitherto involved in much obsourity. In this 
connection, reference must be made to an interesting paper on 
Hindu Logic by Prof. Vanamali Chakra varti, in which he dis- 
ousses the various theories concerning the standards of right 
knowledge as laid down by Indian logicians. Of a very different 
character is the Memoir on Monuments in Afghanistan by Mr. 
Hayden, embodying a masterly investigation which cannot fail 
to rouse the interest of all serious students of Mahomedan 
Archaeology. In the field of Arabic and Persian studies also, 
notable work has been accomplished. Moulavi Abdul Wali has 
edited for the first time a complete collection of the Quatrains 
of Abu Said Ibn Abul Khair. of which a fragment only had been 
published in the proceedings of the Munich Academy, thirty- 
five years ago, by Prof. Eth6. Of fascinating interest is the 
collection of poems of Emperor Babur edited by Dr. Denison 
Ross from the interesting manuscript in the library of the 
Nawab of Rampore, which is in part in the autograph of the 
illustrious Royal author. Partly scientific and partly philo- 
logical in character is the contribution by Mr. Stapleton and Mr. 
Azoo in which they give us a study of an alchemical compila- 
tion of the thirteenth century. In the field of the natural and 
physical sciences, there have been numerous papers which treat 
of various points of interest to the investigator, but I trust I 
may without impropriety mention two of these as of special 
value. The report of the Committee on the adoption of a stan- 
dard temperature for laboratory work in India is of the great- 
est practical utility to all scientific investigators in the Tropics, 
aiyi we are indebted to Prof. Bruhl for directing attention to 
the importance of the subject. The other paper on crops and 
rainfall by Mr. Jaoob furnishes us with data to determine the 
relation between the increase of rainfall and the increase of 
crops ; the Subject is obviously one of far-reaching interest and 
deserves extended investigation. 

There is only one other matter which demands special 
mention on the present occasion. I refer to the work in aid of 
the search for Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The 
importance of this undertaking cannot be over-estiihated, as 
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the rapidity with which manuscripts in the climate of this 
oountry are destroyed , renders it the imperative duty of the 
State to take early and adequate steps for their rescue and 
preservation. I have never concealed my opinion that the 
sums annually placed at our disposal are by no means adequate 
to meet the exigencies of the situation. The report of the pro- 
gress of the search during the last year in its two departments, 
under the respective direction of M. M. Haraprasad Sastri and 
L)r. Denison Ross, will satisfy the most superficial reader that 
the limited means under our control have been judiciously and 
effectively applied. In the field of Sanskrit literature, we have 
been able to secure manuscripts from 800 to 1000 years old, while 
six-hundred and twenty-five manuscripts have been examined 
with a view to acquisition, but, for want of funds, have not yet 
been purchased. Similarly, in the Arabic and Persian Depart- 
ment, though several valuable manuscripts were secured, not- 
ably a commentary on the well-known Arabic work Safia, our 
operations were considerably restricted on account of want of 
funds. We have also a faint indication of the valuable and 
hitherto unutilized materials for the history of ancient and 
mediaeval India which may be available if a vigorous search is 
instituted in the Rajput States, and among others it may yet 
be possible to recover the celebrated work Prithiraj Rasau in 
its pristine purity. I trust I may be permitted without impro- 
priety to dwell upon the circumstance that the onerous work 
which is done by distinguished scholars in aid of the search for 
these manuscripts is entirely honorary, and their labours have 
never been remunerated from private funds or public revenues ; 
this, I venture to think, substantially strengthens our claim 
upon the Government for additional funds to expedite the 
search and thus rescue from destruction materials for future 
investigation. 

I hope this imperfect review of the work of the Society 
during the last twelve months will amply justify the statement 
that our members, most of whom have scanty leisure left for 
investigation after discharge of their ordinary official duties, 
have devoted themselves, with praise- worthy determination 
and with some measure of success, to extend the bounds of 
knowledge in various departments of intellectual activity which, 
according to our illustrious Founder, is the object of this Society ; 
and I further hope that the younger members of our Society 
will feel convinced that the field of research they have just 
entered is boundless, and that the toiler is likely to be reward- 
ed in the future by as rich and varied a harvest as* ever fell to 
the lot of our predecessors. 


O 
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Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., D.Se., C.I.E., read a paper on 
Indian Astronomy. 

The Senior Vice-President announced the election of 
Officers and Members of Council to be as follows : — 

President. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S. 


Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., 
D.L., D.Sc., FJEt.S.E. 

G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sliastri, M.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary: — G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S, 
Treasurer: — D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Additional Secretaries . 

Philological Secretary: — E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary: — I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A., 
F.L S. 

Anthropological Secretary: — N. Annandale, Esq., D.So., 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S 

Joint Philological Secretary Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Medical Secretary: — Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., I.M.S. 

Other Members of Council. 

The Hon. Mr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy, M.A., LL.D. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.R.C.S., D.P.H., 
I.M.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, I.C.S. 

• E. P. Harrison, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., B.E., F.G.S. 

W. K. J)ods, Esq, 

The Senior Vice-President also announced the election of 
Fellows to be as follows : — 

E. A. Gait, Esq., C.I.E. , I.C.S. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., B.E., F.G.S. 
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Mr. Hooper exhibited charts and speoimens connected 
with the enquiry about the relation between rice and the disease 
called beri-beri. 

The Officers of the Natural History Section of the Indian 
Museum exhibited speoimens of the natural enemies of mos- 
quitoes. * 

Major A. T. Gage exhibited photographs illustrating the 
history of quinine in India during the last fifty years. 

Mr. Vredenburg exhibited a photograph of an inoised 
rock-drawing from the hill-fort of Raisen in Central India, to- 
gether with some views of the fort. 

Dr. Harrison exhibited oertain optical instruments. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri exhibited some 
Sanskrit manuscripts and Bardio Chronicles. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana exhibited a chaitya 
from Ceylon and explained the photographs of Boroboedor 
temple in Java. 

Dr. Ross exhibited some Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
and the leaves found in Central Asia and the Tangur. 


The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eleven presentations were announced. 

The following eight gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Mr. G. R. Kaye, Department of Education; Calcutta, pro- 
posed by Dr. E. Denison Ross, seconded by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Mr. Jas. Insch, Messrs. Duncan 
Bros., 89, Park Street, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, 
seconded by Mr. I. H, Burkill; Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert 
William Cameron Camduff, C.I.E., I.C.S., Judge, High Court, 
5, Hungerford Street, proposed by Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holm- 
wood, I.C.S., seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. Arthur W. 
Stonebridge, Chief Electrical Engineer, Messrs. Burn & Co., 
Ltd., 7, Hastings Street, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, 
seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Babu Man math a Nath Mukherjea, 
M.A., B.L., Sub-Divisional Officer, Uluberia, Howrah, proposed 
by Babu Monmohan Chaokravarti, seconded by Mahamaho- 
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padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Babu Norendra Nath Law, 
M.A., 96, Amherst Street, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Mon- 
mohau Chackravarti, seconded by Mahdmahopadhyfwa Hara- 
prasad Shastri; Mhjor H. W. Qrattaa, R.A.M.C., Command 
Laboratory, Lucknow, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., 
seconded by Capt. J. W. D. Megaw I. M S. ; Dr. H. G. Waters, 
East Indian Railway, Jamalpur, proposed by Major L; Rogers, 

I.M.S., seconded by Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S* y 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Frey John of the Cross O.S.A. ( + 1638). — A note by RbV . 
H. Hostbn, S.J. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

2. Curious Phenomena in Kashmir. — By Pandit An and 
Koul. 

There are many places and things in Kashmir which are 
peculiar in themselves and some of them quite beyond ordinary 
human comprehension. The orthodox Hindus taking them as 
Divine manifestations worship them, while others consider that 
they are merely Nature’s phenomena. Some of these I have 
visited and seen myself, and in regard to others which I have 
not been able to visit I have ascertained facts from different 
reliable persons who have actually been to the places and seen 
the things for themselves. Anything I could not give credence 
to in regard to places mentioned below, has been omitted by 
me. There are other places about which wonderful stories are 
told, but I have omitted them also, as I was not able to visit 
them myself, nor any trustworthy ^person could corroborate to 
me the stories told of them. I give the information I have 
collected with the object that it may draw the attention of some 
scientist who may explain away these freaks of Mature. 

1. A mar Ndth.— There is a cave in the eastern mountains 
eight marches from Srinagar, in which a lingdm of ice is by 
itself formed, which, it is said, waxes and wanes with the moon 
every month. A fair is held here every year on the full-moon 
day of the month of Sdwan (July- August) at which thousands 
of Hindu pilgrims from Kashmir and different parts of India 
coAe to worship. It is said there exists a oave in the 
mountains further east of Amar Ndth and also in the mountains 
above Bandipura where similar lingdms of ice are formed. 

2. Tuiamvl in Ldr. — There is a spring at this village, the 
water of which changes colour every now and then. Sometimes 
it is purple, sometimes green, and so on. The Hindus worship 
here. A large fair is held each month on the 8th and 15th days 
of the bright fortnight, specially of Jeth (May- June). 

3. At Takar in Uttar Maohhipura there is a spring, the 
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water of which, like the Tulamul spring, changes colour every 
now and then. 

4. Trisandhya or Sundarbrdri . — This is the name of an 
intermittent spring to the south of the Divalg&m village in 
Brang. It remains dry all the year round except in the months 
of Baisakh and Jeth (April- June). At first the water flows out 
from it continuously for some days as from an ordinary spring 
and then it does so at intervals, that is to say, the spring 
becomes quite void of water and then water reappears therein 
and flows out of it. This intermittance occurs several times in 
24 hours, until in course of time the number of ebb and flow 
gradually dwindles down to none. A Persian poet has written 
the following couplet describing this spring : — 

Turf a' aine hast dar Kashmir ndmash Sunda-brdr 
AmadrO-rafte ’ ajab ddrad ba roz-o-shab sih hal. 

5. Rvdra-Sandhya — This is also a spring like Trisandhya, 
dry during the whole year but flowing with water continuously 
for some days and then getting void of it at intervals during 
the months of Baisakh and Jeth (April = June). It is six miles 
from Vemag towards the west. 

6. VdsuJcndg. — This is a large spring, six miles further 
west from Rudra-Sandhya. It remains quite dry for six 
months of winter but flowing with water (which forms a big 
stream irrigating a large area) for six months of summer. 

7. There is a spring situated five miles to the east of 
Vernag which is called Pavana-Sandhya. It ebbs and flows 
continually as though it breathes pavana or air like a living 
creature, hence its name. A Persian poet describes it in the 
following couplet : — 

Chishmae digar ba Kashmir ast ndmash Pavana-Sand 
Hast har dam dmad o raftash chu anfdse rajdl . 

8. Sata Rishi. — These are seven springs close to one 
another at Vithavatur near Vern&g, which, like V&sukn&g, 
remain diy for six months of winter and flowing with water for 
summer months. 

9. At Halamatpura in Uttar Machhipura there are five 
springs near one another. A lingdm of stone is in one of these 
springs, which is said to move by itself round it, making 1 one 
move from one comer to the other in one month. Some 
people explain this away as below. The bed of the spring is 
sandy and its level varies with the action of water-oozing which 
makes one corner higher and the other lower alternately, and* 
thus the lingdm (which does not stand vertical but is lying in a 
horizontal position) in the bed of the spring rolls down slowly 
from the higher to the lower corner under the law of gravi- 
tations 
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10. At Dubjan in Shupayan there is a spring called 
TatadAn, the water of which is warm. 

11. In Brangr there is a spring at the village Gagar- 
Tshnnda near LArikpura which is called Kon-nAgby the Muham- 
madans and SitA-kund by the Hindus. Some of the fish therein 
are blind in one eye. 

12. In LAr is the lofty mountain called Harmukh. The 
popular notion is that a snake within sight of this mountain 
will not bite. 

13. There is a cave temple, called DyAneshvar, 12 miles to 
the east from Bandipura in Arin Nullah, in which there is a 
stone image of a cow on its ceiling, from whose udders water 
oozes out and falls down below. 

14. There is a cave at Bumzu to the north of Mattan, the 
length of which none has yet been able to find. Another 
similar cave exists at Biru in which the famous ascetio and 
philosopher Abhinaugupta together with his 1,200 disciples is 
said to have entered reciting the well-known hymn — 

and to have not returned. 

15. There is a place called Svayambhu or Suyam, half a 
mile to the south-west of the village Niohihom in Machhipura, 
where after long periods, say once in 30 years, the earth gets 
heated for a year or so. The Hindus then go there on pilgrim- 
age. Rice with water in pots, buried to neck into the earth, 
gets oooked by this heat, and the Hindus offer cakes of rice, 
thus cooked, in the name of their deceased relations. A flame 
is also produced by pouring down ghee and sugar in a hole dug 
into the earth about a foot deep. This is evidently a volcanic 
phenomenon. 

16. There is a tiny little island in the midst of the 
Jhelum at PriyAg or the junction of the Sindh with the 
Jhelum, on which is a small ChenAr which does not either grow 
taller or shorter or bigger, though ages have passed since when 
it i^there. 

17. At the Wuyan village (Ular) there is a spring, bathing 
in which has the effect of curing itoh. There is also a similar 
spring at AnantnAg called MalaknAg. Medical men say that 
they are thermal springs containing iron and sulphurated 
hydrogen. 

18. There is a spring on the top of the Sarbal mountain 
in KothAr whioh is ealled Tsuhar-nAg. The water of it gushes 
out with great foroe, making whirls like the potter’s wheel. 
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Zf The Bardic Chronicles.— By Mahamahgpaottaya 
Habapbsad Shastbi. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the So- 
ciety was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 8th 
February 191 1 , at 9-30 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., President, in the Chair. 
The following members were present : — 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, 

I. M.S., Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. Gopal Chandra Chatterjee, Dr. 
Indumadhab Mallick, Captain J G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. 
Panioty, Dr. A. White Robertson, Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, Major 
C. G. de Gruyther. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The nomination of the new Medical Secretary was post- 
poned. 

Dr. A. White Robertson showed a case of Tubercular caries 
of the Cerireal Vertebrae. 

Dr. Chatterjee showed : — (1) Patient in whom a lesion of 
the upper lip due to Streptococci which was cured by vaccine 
treatment. (2) A boy with phthisis successfully treated by 
tuberculin. 

Dr. A. White Robertson read a paper on:— 1 14 The Micro- 
scope in General Practice, with special reference to Blood 
Counts,” which was discussed by Colonel Harris, Lieut.-Col. 
Nott, Captain Megaw, Dr. Chatterjee, and Major L. Rogers. 
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1885 Mar. 4. L.M. Ali Bilgrarai, Sayid, B.A., a.r.s.m., f.g.s. 

Ohudderghaut , Hyderabad, • 
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BSeoTBBSHoS; ^ 

1899 Jan. 4. N.R. Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. Lucknow. 

1903 Oct. 28. R Allan, Dr. Alexander Smith, m.b. 3, Esplan- 

ade, East, Calcutta. [morah. 

1902 Feb. 5. N.R. Ambica Churan Sen, i.o.s. (retired). AU 

1898 Feb. 2. R Amrita Lai Bose, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 

Chandra Maitra's Lane , Calcutta. , 

1897 Jan. 6. R. Amrita Lai Sircar, f.c.s., l,m.s. 51, Sankari - 

- tolla Lane, Calcutta . 

1905 July 5. R Amulya Cbaran Ghosh, Vidyabhusana. 66, 
Manicktolla Street , Calcutta . 

1893 Aug. 31. N.R. Anderson, Lieufc*-Col. Adam Rivers Steele, 

| b.a., m.b., d.p.h., c.M.z.s., i.m.s. Chittagong. 

1884 Sept. 3. A. ; Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

1904 Sept. 28. R. | *Annandale, Nelson, d.so., c.M.z.s., Superinten- 

| dent, Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

1910 Apl. 6. N.R. j Ascoli, Frank David, i.c.S. Dacca . 

1909 May 5. R ; Asbgar, A. A., Barrister-at-Law. 8, European 
j Asylum Lane, Calcutta. 

1904 Jan. 6. R. Ashton, Ralph Percy. 4, Fairlie Place, 

Calcutta. 

1902 Aug. 27. R. ; Ashutosh Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law. 47, 
j Old Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

1886 May 5. R. *Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Mr. 

Justice, M.A., d.l., f.r.a.s., F.R.s.E., Judge, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. N.R. Aulad Hasan, Khan Bahadur, Sayid, Inspector 
of Registration. Dacca. 

1870 Feb. 2. L.M. Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.e. 

Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road , Oxford, 
i England. 

1909 Mar. 3. R. Badri Das Goenka, b.a. 31, Banstolla Street, 
Calcutta. 

1891 Mar. 4. N.R. j Baillie, The Hon. Mr. Duncan Colvin, r.c.s., 
Member, Board of Revenue, North-West 
j Provinces of Agra and Oudb. Allahabad. 

1900 Aug. 29. R | Baker, His Honour Sir Edward Norman, 

I k.c.s.i., i.e.s. , Lieutenant-Governor of 
| Bengal. Calcutta. 

1893 Sept. 28. R. Banawari Lala Chaudhupi, b.Sc., Edin. 120, 
Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

1891 Feb, 4. N.R. Ban Behari Kapur, Raja, c.s.i. Burdwan . 
1869 Dec. 1. L.M. Barker, Robert Arnold, m.d., f.g.s. Fairfield, 
Oxford Road, Reading, Berkshire, England. 

1898 Mar. 2. N.R. Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a., i.c.s., Magistrate 

and Collector, Shillong. 

1908 Nov. 4. N.R. Barnes, James Hector, b.sc„ f.i.c,, f.c.s., Prin- 
cipal, Punjab Agricultural College, and 
. Agricultural Chemist, Punjab Govt, Lyall 

pur, Punjab. 


flarsraseir- 

1907 Feb. 6. 

. ' ; 

NR; 

1902 May 7. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

L.M. 

1957 Feb. 6. 
1909 April 7. 
1898 Jane 1. 
1880 April 7. 
1906 Nov. 7. 
1876 Nov. 15. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

F.M. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1903 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

R. 

1910 May 4. 

N.R. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1910 Mn j 4 

R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 
1910 July 6. 
1906 Sept. 19. 
1909 Mar. 3. 

A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 

R. 

1908 July 1. 
1906 July 4. 

N.R. 

R. 

1907 July 8. 

R. 

1909 Oot. 6. 

R. 


Barrow, John Rothney, Inspector of Schools. 

. Jorhat , Assam. 

Bartlett, Edward William John. 4, Esplan- 
ade, East, Calcutta. 

Beatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd, B.A., o.i.e., 
i.c.s. Europe. 

Bell, Charles Alfred, i.c.s. Gangtok, Sikkim, 

Bentley, Charles A., m.b., d.p.h. Jalpaigwri. 

BepinBehari Gupta. Hooghly College, Ohinsura, 

Bepin Chandra Rai. Giridih , Chota Nagpur . 

Bergtheil, Cyril. Sirseah , Mozufferpore . 

Beveridge, Henry, i.c.s. (retired). Fitfold, 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey, England . 

Bharat Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar, l.c.6. 
(retired). Allahabad. 

Bhawani Das Batra, Rai, m.a., Revenue 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State. Sri - 
nagar , Kashmir. 

Binoy Krishna Deb, Raja Bahadur. 
106-1, Grey Street , Calcutta . 

Birendra Nath Ghosh, l.m.s., Medical Practi- 
tioner. 109, College Street , Calcutta. 

Bishop, T. H., m.k.c.s., l.r.c.s., d.p.h. Pahsey , 
Pabna. Dist. 

Bisvesvar Bhattacharji, Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. Faridpur . 

Bodding, The Revd. P. O. Mahalpahari , vid 

Bampore Hunt , Sonthal Parganas. 

Bolton, William Ferrall. United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 

Bonei ji, Ratnakrishna Curran. 10/1, Elgin 
Road, Calcutta, 

Bonham- Carter, Norman, i.c.s. Europe. 

Botham, Arthur William, i.c.s. Barisal . 

Bradley-Birt, Francis Bradley, i.c.s. Khulna. 

\ Brajalal Mukherjee, m.a. 9, Old Post Office 

| Street , Calcutta. 

Brajendra Nath De, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
22, Loudon Street , Calcutta. 

Bramley, Percy, Superintendent of Police. 

Agra. 

Briz Mohan Goenka. 24, Banstolla Street, 
Calcutta. [ Oooch Behar . 

Brojendra Nath Seal, m.a. Victoria College , 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Harold, M.D., i*m.s. 
(retired). 4, Harrington Street , Calcutta . 

Brown, John Coggin, b.sc., f.g.s., p.o.s., Assis- 
tant Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. [.Art, Calcutta . 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c.a. Government School of 
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Date or naeotion. 

1905 Mar. 1. A. Brown, William Barclay, i.c.s. Europe. 

1907 June 5. A. Browning, Colin Harington, M.A. Europe. 

1909 Oot. 6. R. i Briihl, Paul Johannes/ Civil Engineering 

] College , Sibpur , Howrah . [ Calcutta . 

1910. Feb 2. R. i Buchan, W. H., i.c.s. United Service Club , 

1901 Sept. 25. R. j Buchanan, Lieut.-Col. Walter James, i.m.s. 

United Service Club , Calcutta. 

1901 June 5. R. *Burkill, Isaac Henry, M.A., Reporter on Eco- 
nomic Products to the Government of 
India. Calcutta. 

1896 Jan. 8. N.R. Burn, The Hon. Mr. Richard, i.c.s. Allahabad . 

1900 May 2. N.R. Butcher, Flora, m.d. Yanakpur , Kami Tal. 

i 

1898 Sept. 30. R. [ Cable, Sir Ernest, Kt. 101/1, Clive Street , 

; Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. j Caddy, Adrian, m.l>. (Lond.), f.r.c.s. (Eng.), 

j d.p.h., r.c.p.s. (Lond.). 2-2, Harrington 

| Street , Calcutta. 

1907 Apl. 3. I R. Calvert, Major John Telfer, M.B., m.r.C.p., 

| i.m.s. 14, Russell Street , Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. | L.M. j Oamaji Byramji Navroji Cama, b.a., ll.b., 
j i.c.s. llaipur. 

1901 Mar. 6. j F.M. j Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.c.s. 

I c/o Messrs. Grindlay Co „ Parliament Street , 
Westminster , London. 

1895 July 3. R. Cailyle, The Hon. Mr. Robert Warrand, c.i.fi., 
i.c.s., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Revenue and Agriculture Department. Cal - 

; cutta. 

1910 May 4. A. Carter, Cnpt. Robert Markham, i.m.s. Europe. 

1899 June 7. N.R Chandra Kumar Sarkar. Kawkanik, Moulmein. 
1901 Aug. 7. R. | Chandra Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur. 82, 

j i Lansdoimic I load, Calcutta. 

1906 Jan. 3. | R. j Chapman, John Alexander. 11, Loudon 

\ Street , Calcutta . 

1904 July 6. : A. ; Charles, Albert Pendrill, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 
1909 Feb. 3. N.R. ! Cham Deb Banerjee, b.a., ll.b. Allahabad. 

1907 July 3. A. Christie, William Alexander Kynock, b.Sc., 

Ph.D. Europe. 

1909 Nov. 3 N.R. | Christophers, Major Samuel Richmond, m.b., 

; i.m.s. Research Laboratory , Kasauli. . 

1906 Nov. 7. N.R 1 Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.c.8. Postmaster - 

j General, Allahabad. 

1907 Dec. 4. A. Cohen, Rachel Nathaniel, m.b., f.r.c.s. Eu- 

rope. 

1910 Jan. 5. A Coldstream, Major W. M., r.e. Europe. 

1906 July 4. N.R. Connor, Captain Frank Powell, f.r.c.s. (Eng. ), 

l.r.o.p. (Lond.), i.m.s, Gaya. 

1908 Jan. 1. A. Conway-Poole, Capt. Ivan Maxwell, Indian 

' Army. Europe. 
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Date of kleotion. 

1910~July 6. 

B. 

Conyngham, Major G. P. Lenox, R.E., United 

1908 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

. Service Club , Calcutta . 

Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s. Lunatic Asylum, 

1903 Aug. 26 

. R. 

Midnapur. 

Copleston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 

18^8 June 1. 

F.M. 

Stephen, d.p. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Cordier, Dr. Palmyr. 20, Boulavard Oambetta , 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

20, Hanoi (Tonkin) , French Indo-Chir.a. 
Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. Cal- 
cutta . [Street, Calcutta. 

Crake, Dr. Herbert Milverton. 15, Park 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

A. 

Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, i.m.s. 

1876 Mar. 1. 

F.M. 

Europe. 

Crawfurd, James, H.A., i.c.S. (retired). Thom - 

1887 Aug. 25, 

R, 

wood, Uddington , Lanarkshire , Scotland. 
j Griper, William Risdon, F.C.S., f.i.c., a.r.s.m. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

Konnagar , E.I.B. 

Cumming, John Ghest, i.c.S. 8, Elysium Bow , 

1905 July 5. 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Cunningham, John Arthur, b.a. Purulia. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

A. 

Cunningham, John Richard, m.a. Europe. 

1873 Dee. 3. 

F.M. 

DameR, Mansel Longwortli, i.c.S. (retired). 

Algeria , Enfield , Middlesex , England. 
Damodar Das Barman. 55, Clive Street , Cal- 

1885 Nov. 4. 

R, 

1904 Aug. 3. 

N.R, 

cutta. 

Dattalraya Balwant Parasnis. Satara. 

David, David A. 55, Free School Street , 

1910 Jan. 5. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

Calcutta. 

Deare, Major Benjamin Hobbs, m.b.c.s. (Eng.), 

' 1 

1904 Sept. 28. 

j 

N.R. ! 

l.R.c.p. (Lond.), d.p.h. (Cantab), i.m.8. Eu- 
rope. 

DeCourcy, William Bleunerhasset. Silchar 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. i 

P.O., Cachar. 

Dentith, Arthur William, i.C.s. Qooch Behar. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R i 

Deva Prasad Sarbadhikari, The Hon. Mr., 

1910 Dec. 7. 

I 

N.R. | 

m.a., b.l. 13, Jeliapara Lane, Calcutta. 
Devendra Kumar Banerji. Dacca College , 

1910* Dec. 7. 

R. 

Dacca. 

Dharmapala, The Anagarika Hevavitarana, 

1910 May 4. 

LM. 

46, Beniapuker Lane, Calcutta. 

Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.S. Qulzerbagh. 

1898 Jan. 5. . 

R. 

Dods, William Kane. Agent, Hongkong and 

1906 Dee. 5. 

N.R, 

Shanghai Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 
Donnan, Major William, Indian Army, Ex- 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 

aminer of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Lucknow. 

Donovan, Major Charles, m.d., i.m.s. General 

i 

• 


Hospital , Madras. 
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i: 


o«te orBieotKm. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

1892 Sept. 22; 

R. 

1905 April 5. 

N.R. 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1 

1907 Sept. 25. 

A. 

1900 July 4. 

R. 

1903 May 6. 

N.R. 

1910 May 6. 

N.R, 

1910 April 6. 

R. 

1910 Jan 5. 

R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R 

1907 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1904 May 4. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

A. 

1910 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

R. 


Doxey, Frederick. 9, Queen's Park, Bally gunge , 
Calcutta. , [Jftann. 

Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, i.c.s. 

Drury, Lien t.* Col Francis James, i.m.s. 
Medical College , Calcutta . 

Dunnett, James Macdonald, i.c.s., Settlement 
Officer. Ludhiana. 

Dwarkanatb Chakravarti, ma., b.l., Yakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Eadie, Lieut. John Inglis. 97 th Deccan In- 
fantry , Jubbulpur. 

Eakins, Olin, m.d. Europe. 

Earle, The Hon. Mr. Archdale, i.c.s. 12, 
Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

Edwards, Walter Noel. Sootea P.O . , Tezpur , 
Assam. 

Edwards, Lieut. W. M., Indian Army. Parian , 
Mur tee Hills. 

Elmes, Dr. Cecil H. 25, Parifc Street , Calcutta. 

Farquhar, J. N., m.a. 7, Ohowringkee , Calcutta. 

Fergusson, John Carlyle, i.c.s. Qaharanpur . 

Fermor, Lewis Leigh, a.r.s.m., d.sc., F.o.s., 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

Fida Ali, Syed, Arrah. 

Finck, Herman H. G., m.d., Surgeon to the 
Consulate- General for Germany. 19, Camac 
Street , Calcutta. 

Fin low, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Govt, 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Pusa , l irhoot. 

Firminger, Revd. Walter Kelly, M.A., b.d., 
f . r . o . s , Shillong. 

Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine, r.a.m.c. 50, 
Cantonments, Cawnpore. 

Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.m.s. Presi- 
dency General Hospital , Calcutta. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thanawala. 90, Oawasjee 
Patel Street , Fort , Bombay. 

Francis, Lieut. Reginald Frankland, Indian 
Army. Jullunder , Punjab. 

Fraser, Sir Andrew Henderson Leith, m.a., 
ll.d., k.c.s.i. Europe. 

Friend- Pereira, Joseph Ernest. Goalpara , 
Assam. 

Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., b.So., 
p.l.s., i.m.s. Royal Botanic Garden , Sibpur , 
Howrah. 


hi 




1893 Jan. 11. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

• 

R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1889 June 5. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

R. 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1910 Sept, 7. 

R 

1900 Dec. 5. 

L.M. 

1910 April 6 

R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1892 Jan. 6. 

F.M. 

190^ Aug. 7. 

N.R 

1909 Nov. 3. 

R. 

1908 June 3: 

R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

A. 

1885 Feb. 4. 

R. 


Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.b., i.c.s. Simla . 

Gardener-Brown, John Gerald Gardener , m.a. 
Muir Central College , Allahabad * 

Gibbon, Captain Charles Monk. 89tA Mogul, 
Irish Fusiliers. United Service Club , Simla. 

Girindra Kumar Sen. 100, Grey Street, Cal- 
cutta . 

Girindra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, B.A., m.b. 
80, Bussa Boad, North , Bhowanipur , Calcutta . 

Girish Chandra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose- 
^para Lane, Calcutta. 

Girjanath Roy, Maharaja. Dinag epore. 

Gopal Chandra Chatterji, m.b. Medical Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 

Gourlay, William Robert, i.c.s. 8, Elysium 
Bow. Calcutta. 

Goyinda Das. Durgakund, Benares City. 

Govinda Lall Mukherjee. 9, Old Post Office 
Street , Calcutta. 

Gravely, Frederic Henry, M.Sc., Asstt. Supdu, 
Indian Museum. Calcutta. 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 2, Bankshall 
Street , Calcutta. 

Green, Lieut. -Col. Charles Robert Mortimer, 
m.d., f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 6, Harrington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Greig, Major Edward David Wilson, m.b., i.m.s. 
Kasauli , Punjab . 

Grey, Major William George, Indian Army. 
4, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests. Darjeeling. 

Grubl, D. E. 1, Crooked Lane , Calcutta . 

Gulab Shanker Dev Sharman, f.t.s., m.r.a.s,, 
Private Secretary to H H. the Maharani 
Sahiba of Bettiah. Allahabad. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Races* 
Bhikanpur , Dt. Aligarh. 

Haig, Lieut.-Col. Wolseley, Indian Army. 

H. B. M.’s Consulate. Kerman, Persia. 

Haines, Henry Haselfoot, F.c.s., f.l.s. Nagpur , 

Hale, Alexander, m.i.c.e.i. 2, Grand Trunk 
Boad , Hmorah. 

Hallowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, b.a„ 
a.r.s.m.. f.g.s., Assistant Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

Hallward, Norman Leslie. Europe. 

*Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
m.a. 12/1/4 , Pataldanga Street , Calcutta. 





1907 Feb. 6. 

N. R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1903 .Tune 3. 

B. 

1902 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1908 April 1. 

R. 

1910 May 4. 

N.R. 

,1884 Mar. 5. 

L.M. 

1897 Feij;\ 3. 

R. 


H 


1906 Dec. 5. 
1905 July 5. 

1905 May 3. 

1907 Nov. 6. 

1908 June 3. 
1908 June 3. 
1908 April 1. 

1906 Dec. 5. 
1891 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 

1910 Jan. 5. 

. 1898 Feb. 2. 

1909 May 5. 


R. ' 
N.R. 
N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

F.M. 

R. 

R. 

R. 


Hare, His Honour Sir Lancelot, k.c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Lieutenant- Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shillong. 

Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, m.a. 54, San - 
karipara Road, Calcutta. 

Harinath De, m.a., Librarian, Imperial Lib- 
rary. Calcutta. [Dbihi. 

Hamarain Sbastri, Goswami. Hindu College , 
Harniman, B. G. 15, Ballygunge t Calcutta. 
Harris, Lieut. G. 56 th Infantry , F.F., Hangu. 
Harris, Col. George Francis Angelo, m.d., 
f.r.c.p., i.m.s. 25, Park Street , Calcutta. 
Harrison, Edward Philip, Ph.D. Presidency 
College , Calcutta. 

Harvey, Capt. William Frederick, i.m.s. Pas- 
teur Institute , Kasauli. 

Hassan Ali Mirza, Sir Wala Qadr Say id, 
G.C.I.E. Murshidabad. ||| 

Hayden, Henry Herbert, B.A.r^B.E., 

Director, Geological Survey of India. Cal- 
cutta. 

*Jjayward, Major William Davey, m.b., i.m.s. 

CTyZZ*M& 0W i Hasting s, Calcutta. 

Hemchandra Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner. Tezpur. $ 

Hemendra Prasad GiL'Ise, Zemindar a*# 
Litterateur*. Prasad, Ui°dge, Chang albnd 
P.O . , lessor e. 

Hepper, Captain Lionel Leexg- Royal Artil- 
lery , Maymyo , Burma. 

Herron, Alexander Macmillan, h.sc., Asst. 

Supdt., Geological Survey of m India. Galcuttmi 
Hira Lall Bose, Rai Bahadu^R*, l.m.s. 25/S, 
Mott's Lane , Calcutta. 

Hirst, Capt. Frederick Ohri^ 'stian. Indian 
Army, Shillong. / 

Hirst, Reginald John, District Superinten- 
dent of Police. 15, Camailcc Street, Calcutta. 
*Holland, Sir Thomas Hoyjry, k.c.i.e., d.So., 
a.b.c.s., f.g.s., f.r.s. %f r estwood, Alderley 

Edge , Cheshire, England. j 

Holmwood, The Hon. Mr rluis "tice Herbert, 
i.c.s., Judge, High Court. 22, Thl^gire ®oad, 
Calcutta. 

Hope, Geoff roy D., b.sc., Ph.D. Indian 
um, Calcutta. 

# Hooper, David, F.c,s. 1, Sudder Street, \ Cal- 
cutta. S0( ^ 

Horovitz, Josef, Ph.D, M.A.O. College , A*- 7/ 
garh. * 


IN.R. 



Date ol Election. 

1901 Deo. 4. 

R. 

1873 Jan. 2. 

L.M. 

1906 May 2. 
1905 July 5. 

N.R. 

N.R, 

1908 June 3. 

A 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

F.M. 

1898 Mar. 2. 
1903 July 1. 

N.R. 

L.M. 

1895 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

R. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

N.R, 

1907 Sept. 25. 

N.R. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1902 May 7. 

R. 

1910 April 6. 

R. 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

I 

1906*July 4. 

R. 

1908 Dec. 2. 
1899 Sep. 29. 

N.R. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 28. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Hossack, William Cardiff, m.d., d.p.h. 3, 
Loudon Street , Calcutta, 

Houstoun, George L., f.g.s. Johnstone Castle , 
Renfrewshire , Scotland, 

Howell, Evelyn Berkeley, b.a., i.c.s. Ajmir. 

Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, b.a., i.c.s., 
Settlement Officer. Pertabgarh. 

Hutchinson, C. M. Europe. 

[Road, Calcutta. 

Indu Madhab Mullick, m.a., m.d. 70, Harrison 

Jack, James Charles, i.c.s., Settlement Offi- 
cer, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Faridpur. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m.a. Patna College , 
Bankipur . 

Jacob, Sydney Montague, i.c.s. O/o Messrs. 
H. 8. King Co., Pall Mall , London. 

Jadunath Sarkar. Patna College , Bankipur . 

Jagadindranath Roy, Maharaja Bahadur. 
6, Lansdoivne Road , Calcutta. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose, m.a., d.so., c.i.e. 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

James, Henry Rosher, m.a., Bengal Education 
Service, Principal, Presidency College. Cal- 
cutta. 

Jatindranath Rai Chaudhuri, m.a., b.l., Zemin- 
dar. Taki, Jessore. 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s., Offg. Joint 
Magistrate. Budaon , U.P. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghose, m.a., b.l., Pleader, 
High Court. 25, Hurrish Ohunder Mooker- 
jee Road , Bhowanipore , Calcutta. 

Jogendra Nath Das-Gupta, b.a. (Oxon), Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Hughli College » Chinsura . 

Jogendra Nath Sen, Vidyabhusana, m.a. 31, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore's Street, Calcutta. 

Johnston, J. C. R. C/o Messrs . Qrindlay 8f 
Co., Calcutta. 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.r.s.m., a.r.c.s,, f.g.s., 
Asst. Supdt., Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

Jones, Lieut.-Col. John Llovd, m.b. (Dub.), 
M.B.c.8. (Lond.), d.p.h. (Cantab), f.c.a., 
i.m.s. United Service Club, Calcutta. 

Jordon, Lieut.-Colonel J., i.m.s. Monghyr. 

Jotindra Nath Mukharji, B.A., Solicitor. 3, 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

Jyotiprakas Nande, Lala, Zemindar. Burdwan . 

Jyotis Chandra Bhattacharjee, m.a.., b.l. 
Pumeah. • 




1904 Mar. 4. N.R. 

1905 May 3. R. 


1877 Aug. 30. 


R. 


1910 May 4. R. 
1882 Mar. 1. j N.R. 


Kamlanand Singh, Kumar. Srinagar . Map, 
Srinagar P.O., Pumeah District. _ 
Kashi Prasad Jay aswal, Bar.-at-Law, High. 

Court. Calcutta. - 

Kedar Nath Dutt. 1, Sikdarpara Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

Kemp, S., b a. Senior Assistant Supentreen- 
dent, Indian Museum. Calcutta . 

Kennedy, Pringle, M.A., B.L., Vakil. Mozaffer- 


1906 Aug. 1. 

B. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

R. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

R. 1 

1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

1908 Peb. 5. 

A. 

1910 Peb. 2. 

R. 

1895 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

R. 

1904 May 4. 

A. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

1896 July 1. 

R. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

N.R. 

1894 July 4. 

N.R. 


pur. 

Kennedy, William Willoughby, m.a., u.d., 
o.p.H., M.B.s.c., L.H.c.p. 36, Ohotcringhee, 
Calcutta. 

Kesteven, Charles Henry, Solicitor to Govern- 
ment. 26, Calhousie Square , Calcutta . 

Khaliluddin Ahmed, Dr. 36, Taltolla Lane , 
Calcutta. 

Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.r.c.S., L.R.C.p. 
Adra, Manbhum. 

King, Capt. George, m.b., i.m.s. Europe . 

Kingdon, Thomas Hanson. 13, Pretoria 
Street , Calcutta. 

Kiran Chandra De, b.a., i.c.s., Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam. Shillong. 

Kirkpatrick, W. Chartered Bank Buildings , 
Calcutta. 

Knox, Kenneth Neville, i.c.s. Europe . 

Kshitind ranath Tagore, b.a. Howrah. 

Kiichler, The Hon. Mr. George William, m.a., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. Cal- 
cutta . 

Kumar Sarat Roy. Dayarampur , Rajshahi. 

Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, ft.A. Narki. 


1895 Aug. 29. 

R. J 

1887 May 4. 

L.M. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

L.M. 

1910 Nov. 2. 
1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

R. 

1902 July 2. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7 

. N.R. 


Lachmi Narayan Singh, m.a., b.l., Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta. 

Lanman, Charles Rockwell, 9, Farrar Street , 
Cambridge , Massachusetts, U.S . America. 

*La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., f.g.s. 
11, Tivoli Terrace , S., Kingstown , Co. Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Law, H. D. Graves, i.c.s. Gopalganj , Saran. 

Leake, A. Martin, f.r.c.s., v.c. 14, Garden 
Reach Road , Calcutta. 

Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s., Economic 
Botanist to the Government of United Pro- 
vinces. Oawnpur . 

Leather, Walter, Ph.D., Imperial Agricultural 
Chemist. Pusa , 
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1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

• 


1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1910 Mar. 2. 

R. 

1889 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

A. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

1870 April 7. 

L.M. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

A. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

A. 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1907 April 3. 

N.R. 

1906 April 4. 

A.* 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1899 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

R. 

• 


1902 April 2. 

N.R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R. 


Lee, William A., f.r.m.s. 38, Strand Road , 

. Calcutta. 

LeQuesne, Rev . W. R* The Parsonage , JSTarf* 
m/ 70 , Calcutta. 

Lewes, A. H. 25, Mangoe Lane , Calcutta . 

Lindesay, Major Victor Edward Hugh, m.b., 
i.m.s. Darbhanga. 

Lindsay, James Hamilton, m.a., i.c.s. Dhan- 
baid. 

Lister, Capt. A. E. J., i.m.8. Fort William , 
Calcutta . 

Little, Charles, m.a. Patna College , Banhipnr. 

Little, Janies Henry, Assistant Master, 
Nawab Bahadur’s Institution. Murshidabad. 

Lloyd, Captain Richard Ernest, M.B., R.sc., 
1 M.s. 10, Middleton Street , Calcutta. 

Loftier, Emanuel Mano. Europe . 

Luard, Captain Charles Eckford, Indian Army, 
m.a. (Oxon). Resident, Indore . 

Ludwig, Eugen. GuAur. 

Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Olive Street , 
Calcutta. 

Lukis, The Hon. Surgeon- General Charles 
Pardey, c.s.r., m.b., f.r.c.s,, i.m.s. Simla. 

Lyman, B. Smith. 708, Locust Street , Phila- 
delphia, IT. 8. America. 

MaoBlaine, Frederick, i.c.s. Europe. 

McCay, Captain David, m.b., i.m.s. Europe. 

McIntosh, William, Agent, Bank of Bengal. 
Hyderabad. 

Mackelvie, Captain Maxwell, i.m.s. I)ur- 
bhungu. 

Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland. Europe. 

Maclagan, Edward Douglas, m.a., i.c.s. Qfo 
Messrs. H. S. King Co., 9, Pall Mall , 
London. 

McMinn, Charles W., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Jath Tal , Bhim P.O., Kumaon. 

Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., g.i.E., i.c.s. 
Okinsura. 

Maddox, Major Raljih Henry, i.m.s. Larjeel- 
ing. 

Madho Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir, G.c.s.t , 
G.c.v.o., a.d.c , ll.d., Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas , Gwalior. 

Mahendra Nath De, m.a., b.sc. Habigunye. 

Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 
23, lower Ohitpur Road, Calcutta. 0 


Uit* acWMOon. ~ 

milnly 6. 

N.R. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1906 June 6. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

F.M. 

1902 May 7. 

A 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. 

1892 April 6. 

R. 

1905 Feb. 1. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

1884 Nov. 5. 

R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

R. 

1884 Sep 3. 

R. 

1904 April 6. 

A. 

1898 April 6. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1908 Jan. 1, 

n:r. 

1885 June 3. 

N.R. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

L.M. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

A. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1890 June 4. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 


Malyon, Lieut. Frank Hailstone. 21s* Turn- 
jabis , Bannu. 

Manmatha Nath Chatterjee, m.b. 295/1, 
Upper Circular Hoad , Calcutta . 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham’ 
pukur Street , Calcutta . 

Manmatho Nath Moitry, Landholder. Seram- 
pore. 

Mann, Harold Hart, d. so., m.so., f.l.s., Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

Mannu Lai, Civil Surgeon. Barabanki . 

Marsden, Edmund, B.A., f.e.g.s. 12, Ellerdale 
Road, Hampstead, London . 

Marshall, John Hubert, m.a. Europe. 

Matilal Ganguli, Rai Bahadur. Currency Office, 
Calcutta. 

Maynard, Lieut.-Col. Frederic Pinsent, m.b., 
d.p.h., f r.c.s., i.m.s,, Professor of , Ophthal- 
mic Surgery, Medical College. Calcutta. 

Megaw, Captain John Wallace Diok, M.b., i.m.s. 
Presidency General Hospital , Calcutta. 

Melitus, Hon. Mr. Paul Gregory, c.i.E.,l.c.s. 
Shillong. 

Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., p.g.s., Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India. Cal- 
cutta. 

Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. 8, Golam 
Sobhan's Lane, Calcutta. 

Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane, Cal- 
cutta. 

Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, c.s.i., i.c.s. 
Europe. 

Milne, Major Charles John Robertson, m.b., 
i.m.s. Berhampur . * 

Milne, William Stanley, i.c.s. 3, Loudon 
Street, Calcutta. 

Milsted, Walter Percy Spencer. Boys' High 
School, Allahabad. 

Moberly, Arthur Norman, m.a., i.c.s. Sambal - 
pur. 

Mohammad Naemullah, Maulavi. Bijnor. 

Mohanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, f.t.s. 
Muttra. 

Mollison, James. Europe. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Gorakhpur. 

*Monmohan Chakra varti, m.a., b.l., Bengal 
Provincial Civil Service. 14, Palmer's 
Bazaar Road , Balliaghatta, Calcutta. 

Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s., Commissioner, 
Assam Valley District. Shillong. 


bate of Election. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

E. 

N.R. 

1910 April 6. 
1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R. 

1909 Not. 3. 

N.R. 

1906 Jalv 4. 
1905 Mar. 1. 

A 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

NR. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1910 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

1908 Sept. 23. 

N.R. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

R. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

N.R 

1907 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

1904 Dec. 7. 

N.R. 

1980 Feb. 5. 

A. 

♦ 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1910 May 4. 

R 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R 

1889*Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

1887 May 4. 

' R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

R. 


Monohar Lai, h.a. Barrackpore * 

.More, Lieut. James Carmichael. 51st Sikh* 
F.F . , Bannu . 

Morrison, Capt. John, i.m.s. Sibsagar , Assam. 

Morton, Captain Sidney. 24th Punjabis , 

' Meerut. 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.r.c.s.. 
i.m.s., Resident Physician, Medical College, 
Calcutta . 

Mrityunjoy Roychaudhury. Shyampur PM., 
Bung pur. 

Mulvany, Major John, i.m.s. Europe . 

Maralidhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College , OaZ- 
cwfta. 

Murphy, Captain Charles Ceoil Rowe, 30$A 
Punjabis , Jhansi. 

Murray, Captain John George Patrick, i.m.s. 
Medical College , Calcutta. 

Murray, William Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), m.k, 
C.m. Chittagong. 

Muzaffur Ali Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemin- 
der and Rais. Jausath , Diet. Muzaffamagar. 

Nagendra Nath Basu. 20, Kentapuker Lane, 
Bay bazaar, Calcutta. ’ ' 

Nasir Ali, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superinten- 
dent, North India Salt Revenue. Farrash- 
khana , Delhi. 

Nasir Hosein Khan, S., Landholder. Patna 
City. 

Nathan, Robert, i.c.s., Commissioner, Dacca 
Division. Dacca. 

Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Blumhardt, f.r.c.s., 
l.r.c.p., i.m.s. Europe. 

Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.c.s., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces. Allahabad . 

Newman, Major Ernest Alan Robert New- 
man, i.m.s. Campbell Medical Hospital , 
Calcutta. 

Nilmani Chakravarti, m.a. Presidency College , 
Calcutta. 

Nimmo, John Duncan. C/o Messrs . Walter 
Duncan & Co ., 137, West George Street, 
Glasgow. 

Nobinchand Bund, Solicitor. 10, Old Post 

.. Office Street, Calcutta. 

Norman, Henry Campbell, m.a. Queen's OoU 
lege, Benares. 

Nott, Lieut.-Col. Arthur Holbrook, m.d., i.m£. 
Howrah. 
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1 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

Nundolal Dey. Chinsura . 

1900 Dec. 5. 

F.M. 

O’Connor, Major William Frederick Travers, 
c.i.e., Royal Artillery. H. R. Jf.’s Consulate - 
General , Meshed , Persia . 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

O’Kinealy, Lieut.-Col. Frederick, M.R.C.8. 
(Eng.), l.r.c.p. (Lond.), i.m.b. Govt. Souse, 
Calcutta. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

Oldham, The Hon, Mr. Charles Evelyn 
Arbuthnot William, i.c.s. 22, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta . 

1910 May 4. 

R. 

Oldham, Major Benjamin Curvey, i.m.b. 31/1, 
Judge's Court Road , Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. 

N.R. 

Ollenbach, Alfred James, n.A., i.c.s. Khond - 
Phulbani ’, Orissa . 

1905 Nov. 1. 

R. 

O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, B.A., i.c.s. 
United Service Club , Calcutta. 

1892 Mar. 2. 

L.M. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, O.S.I., Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhinga. 

1909 Oct, 7. 

R. 

Ordhendhu Kumar Ganguli. 12, Gangulis 
Lane , Calcutta . 

1906 Aug. 1. 

A. 

Osburn, Captain, Arthur C., m.r.c.s., l.r.c.p., 
(Lond.), r.a.m.c. Europe. 

1908 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

Owens, Capt. Terence Francis, i.m.b,, Chemi- 
cal Examiner to the Government of Burma. 
Rangoon. 

1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

Ozzard, Lieut -Col. Fairlie Russell, i.m.s. 
Dina pur. 

1907 July 3. 

R. 

Page, William Walter Keightley, Solicitor. 
10, Old Post Office Street , Calcutta. 

1909 Dec. 1. 

R. 

Panchanan Ghose, m.a. 65/4, Lansdowne Road , 
Calcutta. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

R. 

Panchanan Mukliopadhyaya. 45, Bechoo 
Chatter jis Street , Calcutta. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

R. 

Panioty, John Emanuel, l.k.c.p. (Lond.), 
l.r.c.p. & s. (Edin. ). 1 9, Royd Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

N.R. 

I 

Panton, Edward Brooks Henderson, b.a., i.c.s.. 
District and Sessions Judge. Burdwan. 

1899 Aug. 2. 

R. 

Peake, Charles William, m.a., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of Bengal. 
Calcutta. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

R. 

Pearse, Thomas Frederick, m.d., f.r.c.s., 
M.K.c.p., d.p.h., Health Officer. Calcutta . 
Peart, Captain Charles Lub£. ’ 10 0th JE lazara 
Pioneers. Europe. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

A. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Rangoon. 

1910 April 6, 

N.R. I 

Penton, Capt. Bertie Cyriel. 2hth Punjabis , 
Multan , Punjab , 
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hate of Reckon. 

1881 "Tug. 25. 

R. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1877 Aug. 1 

N.R. 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Feb. 6 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

L.M. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

A. 

1904 June 1. 

R 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

A. 

1910 Aug. 3. 

R. 

1906 May 2. 

N.R. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.R, 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1880 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 

1901 April 3. 

R. 

1910 Juno 1. 

R. 

1887 May 4. 

R. 

1869k Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

1910 Sept. 7 

R. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R 

1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

R, 


Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a. 14, Park Street , 
Calcutta. 

Pestonji Sorabji Pntuck, i.c.s. Wardha. 

Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b, 
i.m.s. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Petrocochino, Leonid ar. 231, Lower Circular 
Road , Calcutta. 

Petrie, David, Assistant Superintendent, Pun- 
jab Police. Hnngu. 

Phani Bhusnn Mukerji, b.Sc. 57, Jliowtola 
Road , Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

*Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven. 
Indian Army . 54, Parliament Street, 

London. 

Plira Mali a Chandima. Europe. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ell cock, B.Sr*., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Calcutta . 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-Col. Herbert Wilson, m.b., 
P.R.C.S., i.m.s. Presidency General Hospital , 
Calcutta. 

Pim, Arthur W., i.c.s. Europe. 

Pod am raj. 9, Joygomohan Mul/ick's Lane , 
Calcutta. 

Prabhat Chandra Borua, Raja. Gauripur , 

Assam. 

Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, H.H. The 
Maharaja Sir, a.c.i.H., Maharaja of Benares. 
Ramnagar Fort , Benares. 

Prafulla Chundra Ghosh, m.a. 27/3, Boita - 
khana Bazar Road , Calcutta. 

* Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.sc., Professor, Pre- 
sidency College. Calcutta. 

Pramatha Nath Bose, B.sc., f.g.s. Ranchi. 

Pramatha Nath Mullick, Zemindar. 7, Pra- 
sonno Kumar Tagore’s Street , Calcutta. 

Pramatha Nath Mukerjee, m.a. 9, St. James's 
Square. 

Prasanna Kumar Ray, d.So. (Lond. and E din.). 
7, Ballygunge Circular Road , Calcutta. 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, b.A. Vindyachal . 

Preston, Eyre Loftus. United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 

Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boys' School , 
Kurseong. 

Prithwipal Singh, Raja. Talukdar of Suraj- 
pur, District Barabanki. Otidh. 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaja Sir, Kt 
Pathuriaghatta , Calcutta. [ Calcutta 

Promode Prakas Chatter jee. 8, Dixon Lane 



1907 Jan, 2. 

; N.R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1902 April 2. 

R. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1898 May 4. 

R. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1901 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1893 May 3. 

N.R. 

1910 April 0. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

N.R. 

1879 April 7. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 
1908 Juiy 1. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1906 Jan. 4. 

1907 Ang. 7. 

N.R. 

F.M 

1904 Mar. 4. 

1905 May 3. 

F.M. 

R. 

1908 Sept. 2. 

R. | 

1908 Feb. 6. 

F.M. ' 

1 

1907 Feb. 6. 

A. 

1903 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1900 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Mai-. 6. 

R. 


Pulley, Lieut. Henry Cuthberti 12ih Pione*r*; 
Jhansi. 

Puran Chand Nabar, Mott's Lane , Oahutt*. P 

Quinlan, Dr. D. 6, Strand Road , Howrah . 

i Kajch under Chunder, Attorney-at- Law. 2, 

I Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

I Rajendra Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, If. a., 
Bengali Translator to the Government of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

Rajendra Nath Mookerjee. 20, Beadon Street , 

Calcutta. 

Rakhal Das Banerjee, m.a. 45/4, Simla Street , 
Calcutta. 

Ram Poplai. Sri. Kabul Gate , Delhi. 
Ramavatar Pande, b.a., i.c.s., District Judge. 
Azimyarh. 

Ram Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, Chief 
of Maurbhanj. Banpada P.O., Balasore . 
Ramakanta Bhattacharyya. 6/51, Padda- 
puker Road, Calcutta. 

Rameshwara Singh Bahadur, H. H. The Hon. 

Maharaja, k.c.i.k. Durbhanga. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, m.a., Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzabad. 
Randle, Herbert Neil, b.a. Muir Gentral Col- 
lege, Allahabad. 

Rangnath Khunraj Bazuz. OirgqLon , Bombay. 
Ranganathasvami Aryavaraguru, S. P. V. 

Arshya Library , V izagapatam . 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s. Shillong. 
Ranking, Lieut. James, H. B. M.’s Consul, 
Ahwz Arabistan. Persia. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Road , Cambridge. 
Richardson, Thomas William, i.c.s., Diet, and 
Sess. Judge, 24*Pargs. Calcutta. 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril. The Parsonage , 
Howrah. 

Rigo-de-Riglie, Alceste Carlo. O/o Imperial 
Post Office , Kiveit-hua-ching, North Shansi 
Province , China . 

Robertson, Major George Alan. Ibth Lancers ♦ 
Europe 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., f.c.h., Forest 
Department. Port Blair , Andamans. 

♦Rogers, Major Leonard, m.d., b.s., f.b.o.p., * 
f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 8, Loudon Street , Calcutta . 
Roormall Goenka. 57, Burtolla Street > Cal- 
cutta. 


' V f",, V* .'Alyls' 1 ' . 

- liiiMl': ^ ' ". "" 7; .: : ' *' r *'*['*'* ^ 

1900 Aug. 29. N.R. Rose, Horace Arthur* I.C.S.; Superintendent, 

# Gazetteer Revision, Punjab. Vmbala. 

1901 Dec. 4. R. *Ross, Edward Denison, Ph.D., Assistant Sec- 

retary, Government of India, Deptt. of 

Education. Calcutta. 

1910 Aug. 3. N.R. Rooth, Major G. M., Royal Artillery. Feroze- 
pnr. [pur . 

1906 Feb. 7. N.R. Russell, Charles, m.a. Patna College , Banki- 
1908 Feb. 5. N.R. Russell, Robert Vam, i.e.s., Supdt. of Ga?et- 

teer and Ethnography. ' Nagpur. 

1886 Mar. 3. L.M. Rustomjee Dhtmjeebhoy Mehta, c.i.e. 55, 
Canning Street , Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. N.R. Sahu Ram Kumar. Thakurdware Moradabad. 
1896 Aug. 27. A. Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.e.s. Europe. 
1910 May 4 R Sandes, Capt. J. D., i.m.s. Medical College , 
Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1. N.R. Sasi Bhusan Bose, m.a. Krishnagar College, 

Krishnagar. 

1902 June 4. R. # Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahamaho- 

.j padhyaya, m.a., ph.D. 26/1, Kany Lai Dhui^s 

Lane , Calcutta. 

1908 Mar. 4. R. Satis Kumar Banerji. 45, Baniatola Lane , 

Calcutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. N.R. Satisli Chandra Banerji, m.a., ll.d., Advo- 

cate, High Court. Allahabad. 

1902 Feb. 5. R. Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, Ph.D. 4, 
Pollock Street , Calcutta. 

1900 Dec. 5. N.R. Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate , Delhi. 

1897 Dec. 1. R. Seth, Mesrovb J. 11, Wellesley Square. 

1907 Aug. 7. N.R. Shah Munir A lam, Ft. a., ll.b. Mainpura, 

Ghazipore. 

1909 Jan. 6. R. Sharfuddin, The Hon . Mr. Justice Syed, 

Judge, High Court. 15, Loudon Street , Cal- 
cutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Sharp, Henry, m.a,, Director of Public In- 

struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong . 

1909 July 7. N.R. Shib Nath B h attach arjee, m.b. General Bus- 
• | pita! , Rangoon. 

N.R. Shibli Nomani, Sharas-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 
Lucknow. 

N.R. Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b.a., i.c.s. 
Gonda t U.P. 

R. Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Nasurul Mamalik 
Mirzs, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 

R. Shyama Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, Pathwriaghutta Street , Calcutta. * 
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1902 Feb. 5. N.R. Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., Deputy Col- 

lector. Naimadri, Agra. 

1894 Aug. 30. R. Sibnarayan Muke^jee. Uttarpara, Bally . 

1899 May 3. N.R. Silberrad, Charles Arthur, B.A., B.sc., i.c.s. 
Jhansi, 

1909 April 7. F.M. Simpson, George Clarke, d.Sc. O/o Delhi and 
London Bank , Simla. 

1903 Aug. 26. | N.R. Simpson, John Hope, r.o.s., Registrar of Co- 

operative Credit Societies, Upper Prov- 
inces. Allahabad. 

1898 Aug. 3. N.R. Sita Ram, b.a , Depy. Magistrate. Bahraioh. 
1872 Aug. 5. N.R. Skrefsrud, Revd. Laurentius Olavi, Secretary 

and Treasurer, Indian Home Mission to 
the Sonthals. Benagerio , via Bam, pore Haul. 
19o9 July 7. R. Smith, Capt. H. Emslie, i.m.k. 12, Harrington 
! Street , Calcutta. 

1907 Dec. 4. N.R. Smith, Lieut.-Col. John Manners, Indian 
I I Army, v.c., C. i.E. Resident , Nepal. 

1907 Mar. 6. . N.R. ! Sofiulla Saifududdin Ahmed, Maulavi, In- 
I | spec tor of Excise. Silchar. 

1909 Feb. 3. j F.M. i Sommerfoldt, Prof. E. The University % Tulin- 

I j gen , Germany. 

1901 Dec. 4. ! N.R. ! Spooner, David Brainerd, rh.i)., Arclneologi- 
j i cal Surveyor, North-West Frontier Province. 

I j Peshawar. 

1910 July 6. I R. Srikrishna Mohapatm. 10/1 , St. James's 

! Square. 

1907 Oct. 30 | N.R. : Sri Ram Dixit, Pandit, b.a., Secretary, Pratap- 

' garh State. Pratapgarh. [6 ad. 

1909 April 7. j N.R. Stanley, The Hon, Sir John, Kt., k.c. Allaha- 

1904 Sept. 28.1 A. j Stapleton, Henry Fi nest, b.a., b.sc., Europe. 
1901 Mar. 6. j A. Stebbing, Edward Percy, f.e.s., f.z.s. Europe. 

1908 Dec. 2. j N.R j Steen, Capt. Hugli Barkley, m b., i.m.s., Ber- 

i harnpur , Bengal. 

1904 June 1. j R j Stephen, The Hon’hle Mr. Justice Harry 
j | Lushington, Judge, High Court. Cal- 

j j cutta . 

1899 Aug. 30.| R. Stephen, St. John, b.a., ll.b., Bamster-at- 

i Law. 7, Bussell Street , Calcutta . 

1900 Aug. 29.! N.R. Stephenson, Major John, i.m.s. Lahore . 

1907 Dec. 4. ; R. Stevens, Major 0. R., t.m.s. Medical College , 

Calcutta. 

1907 June 5. R. Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s. United 
Service Club, Calcutta. 

1907 April 3. A. Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army. Europe. 
1906 Dec. 5. F.M. Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tache. Teheran , Persia, 

1909 Feb. 3. N.R. Stuart, Sir Harold, k.c.v.o., c.s.i., Simla . 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis, b.so., f.r.s.e., 

• f.r.m.s. 210, Cornwallis Street , Calcutta. 



Date of Election. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

R. 

1908 June 3. 

N.R. 

1906 June 6. 

N.R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

N.R. 

1907 June 5. 

N.R 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

1910 Ang. 3. 

N. R 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R. 

1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1907 June 5. 

1 A. 

1910 April 6. 

N.R. 

1878 June 5. 

N.R, 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1875 June 2. 

R. 

1909 Ang. 4. 

N.R, 

1908 Nov. 4. 

N.R. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

R 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

* 


1899 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

1897 Jan. 6. 

N.R, 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 


Sukumar Sec 220, Lower Circular Road, 
Calcutta. 

‘Surendra Chandra Roy Chaudhuri, Zemin- 
dar. Koondi , Rungpur. 

Surendra Prasad Sanial, Sri, m.a., fc.8., Private 
Secretary to Raja Bahadur. Majhauli. 

Suresh Chandra Ghatak, Depy. Magistrate and 
Depy. Collector. Dacca, 

Swinhoe, Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay , Upper Burma. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com- 
missioner. Kashmir , Srinagar. 

Tancock, Capt. Alexander Charles. 31 st Run* 
jabis. Nows her a . 

Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Survey of India. Debra Dun. 

Taylor, Charles Somers, n.sc. Bhagalpur . 

Taylor, Dr. G. Orissa. Europe. 

Teesdale, Capt. Frank Robinson. 25 th Cavalry 
F.F., Nowshera. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Carnac, Bart., 
Indian Army, c.j k. C/o Messrs. King , King 
fcV Go., Bombay . 

TekChand. Dewan, h.a., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., Deputy 
Commissioner. Ludhiana. 

♦Thibaut, G., Fh.n., c.i.e., Registrar, Calcutta 
University. Oalcutta. 

Thompson, John Perronet, m.a., i.c.s. Hoshi - 
arpur. 

Thomely, Capt. Michael Harris, i.m.s. Man - 
bHnnu 

Thornton, Edward, p.r.i. h.a. 6, 0 live Street , 
Calcutta. 

Tipper, George Howlett, m.a., f.g.s., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. 

*Travers, Morris William, d.Sc., f.r.s., Director 
of Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore. 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham , Essea England. 

Tribhuban Deb, Raja Saccidananda Feuda- 
tory Chief of JBamra. Deogarh, Bamra. 

Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a., Acting Principal, 
Gurukula Academy. Hardwar. 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, m.a., m.d. 10, 
Nimtola Ghat Street , Calcutta. 

Urwin, Captain John Johnson, m.b., i.m.s. 
Motihari. 
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TSSTOgeoC 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. | 
1899 Feb. 1. i 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

1902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1910 Aug. 7. 


Professor Theodor Noeldeke. Ojo Mr. Karl T. 

Trubner , Strassburg, Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a.,' d.c.l., p.sc., ll.d., rh.D., f.r.a.s., 
f.r.s. Ferling Place , Wit ham, Essex, England. 
Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. Ojo India 
Office, London. 

Lord Lister, f.r.c.s., d.c.l., m.d., ll.d., d.so., f.r.s. 

12, Park Orescent , Portland Place, London . 
Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
j Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts , IT. 8. America. 
i Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, Ph.D., c.i.e. 
8, Northmoor Road, Oxford , England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s., 

! British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Oromwell ftoad, 

| London , S.W. 

■ Professor Edward Burnett. Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., f.r.s., 
j Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, England. 
j Professor Edward Suess, Ph.D., Professor of Geology 
in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.il, ll.d., f.r.s., f.g.s., 
Late Prof, of the Royal College of Science. 

; 80, Cumberland Road , Kew, England. 

' Monsieur Rene Zeiller. Ingenieur en chef dcs Mines. 
Ecole super ieur des Mines , Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht , Holland. 
Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, c.i.e. 
Poona. 

Professor lgnaz Goldziher, Ph.D., D.Litt., ll.d. 
Budapest, Hungary . 

; Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.j., c.i.e., ll.j>. 82, 
Cornwall Gardens , London , 8.W. 

\ Sir William Ramsay, Ph.D. (Till).), ll.d., sc.d. 

(Dubl.), f.c.s., f.i.c. University College , Gower 
. Street , London, W.C. 

i Dr. George Abraham Grierson, rh.D., D.Litt., c.i.e., 
i.C.s. (retired). Rothfarnham , Camberley, Surrey, 
England. 

! The Right Hon’hle Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
m.a.., d.c.l. , f.r.s, 1, Carlton House Terrace , Lon- 
don, S.W . 

Lt.-Col. Henry Haversham Godwin-Austen, f/i.s., 
f.z.s., f.r.g.s. Nora Godaiming, Surrey, Eng- 
land. 

William Irvine, i.e.s. (retired), Holliscraft, 
Castelnau, Barnes. London. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. The University, Gottingen. 
Germany. 

Acharya Satyavrata Samasrami. 16-1 Ghosts 
Lane, Calcutta. 
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FELLOWS. 


Date of Bleofcion. 

1910 "Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2, 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 


Dr. N. Annandale, ixsc., c.m.z.s., f.l.s. 

TheHon’ble Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, c.s.i., 

M.A., D.L., D.Sc., F.H.A.S., F.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Hnraprasnd Sasbtri, m.a. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.e., d.Sc., a.r.C.s., f.g.s., 

F.R.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq , f.o.s. 

T. H. D. LaTouche, Esq., b a , f.g.s. 

Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti, m.a , ill. 

Lieut. -Colonel D. C. Phillott, Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, d.Sc*. 

Major L. Rogers, m.d., b.s., f.r.C.p., f.R.C.S., i.m.s. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.o. 

Mahamaliopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Pli.D., M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, rh.n., c.i.k. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, d.so., f.r.s. 

A Yenis, Esq., m.a. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, m.a., f.r.s. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date ol! Election. 

1875 Dec. 1. 

1882 June 7. 

1884 Aug. 6. 

1885 Dec. 2. 
1880 Dec. 1. 

1899 April 5. 

1899 Nov. 1. 

19Q2 June 4. 

1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1! 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 


Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John's Church Road , 
Folkstone , Kent , England. 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Europe. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s. Claremont House , Avenue Road, 
Tenge , Surrey , England. 

Dr. A. Fiihrer. Europe. 

Sri Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.i.e. 32, 
Creek Row , Calcutta. 

Pandit Yisnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Chief 
Librarian, Bir Library. Katmandu , Nepal. 

Revd. E. Franeotte, s.J. 30, Park Street , Cal- 
cutta. 

Revd. A. H. Francke. Niesky Ober-Lausitz, Ger- 
many. 

Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 19, Kantapuker Lane , 
Calcutta. 

Mahamahopadhaya Sudhakara Dvivedi. Sanskrit 
College , Benares. 

Revd. Father J. Hoffmann, s.j. Mauresa House , 
Ranchi. 

Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 
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D*W of ilUcfclcmt 


19 jO Sept 7. 

1910 Sept. 7. 
1910 Dec. 7. 


Shamsul Ularaa Maulvi Ahmed Abdul Aziz. 

A zees Bay , Gity-Hyderabad , Deccan, 

L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Esq. Thichur . 

The Rev. H. HoBten, s.J. <30, Parle Street, Calcutta . 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS* 

* Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Rule: — 

Frederick MacBlaine, Esq., i.e.s. 

Phra Id aha Chandeina. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1910. 

By Retirement. 

Claude Arthur Cecil Streatfield, Esq., i.e.s. 

Dr. Arnold Caddy, Fjt.c.s. 

Babu Durgadns Bhatta. 

Herbert Phillip Duval, Esq., m.a., i.c.s. 

Henry George Fitzgerald, Esq. 

Lieut. Rodney Foster, r.e. 

Babu Gagonendranath Tagore. 

J. H. Hyde, Esq. 

Chinta Ito, Esq. 

William Bernard MacCabe, Esq., c.e., f.i.c. 

Major Norman Robinson Rainier, i.m.s. 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Broadley Rae, i.m.s. 

Maulavi Sakhawat Hosain. 

Louis Stuart, Esq. 

Frank Turner, Esq., b a. 

Henry Wheeler, Esq., i.e.s. * 

Henry Charles Woadman, Esq., i.e.s. 

David Henry Wylmunt Richie, Esq. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members. 

Babu Hanuman Prasad. 

. Pandit Yogesa Chandra Snstri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha. 



Honorary Members. 

Mahamahopadhaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
Professor A. Treub. 


Under Rule 40. 

Gerald Ceoil Dudgeon, Esq. 

Sir Joseph B&mpfylde Fuller, k g.s.i. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL. 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 
loot f Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 


BARCLAY MEMORIALS; MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, f.r.c.8., o.b., o.i.e., f.r.s., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
i.m.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Aloook, m.b., ll.d., 

C.I.E., F.R.S. 

1909. Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a., m.b., ll.d. 
f.r.s., i.m.s. (retired). 
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1910. 


STATEMENT 

Astatic Society 


Dr. 







To Establishment. 








Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Salaries ... 

5,864 

13 

10 




Do. (Offioer in charge for Researches in 







History, Religion, Ethnology and Folklore 







in Bengal) 

3,600 

0 

0 




Commission 

688 

12 

8 




Pension ... ... 

420 

0 

0 




Grain Compensation Allowance ... 

72 

12 

0 






— 

— 

10,636 

6 

6 

To Contingencies. 







Stationery... 

183 

2 

3 




Taxes 

1,465 

0 

0 




Postage 

88B 

3 

3 




Freight 

277 

8 

8 




Auditing ... 

100 

0 

0 




Lights and Fans 

283 

12 

0 




Insurance fee 

187 

8 

0 




Petty repairs 

79 12 

0 




Miscellaneous 

976 

10 

3 






— 

— 

4,391 

8 

5 

To Library and Collections. 






Books 

2,627 

3 

10 




Purchase of Manuscripts 

2,260 

0 

0 




Binding 

1,283 13 

0 

f 



Library Catalogue 

1,049 

2 

0 

! . 



Paging of Manuscripts 

199 

0 

0 




Manuscript Catalogue (Chinese and Tibetan)... 

444 

0 

0 






— 

— 

7,863 

2 

10 

To Publications. 







1 ‘ Journal and Proceedings ” and “Memoirs’ 1 

12,388 10 

3 




To printing charges of Circulars, &o. 

284 

2 

0 






— — 

— 

12,672 

12 

3 

Loan 




4,710 

0 

0 

Building ... ... ... 


... 


500 

0 

0* 

Gratuity 


... 


48 

0 

0 

Tax (Unfiltered Water) 


... 


80 

0 

0 

To Personal Aooount (written off and miscellaneous) 

... 


20p 

1 

0 

To Extraordinary Expenditure. 





Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue 




4,774 18 

8 

Balance 

, 



1,82,930 

2 

0 


Total Bb. 


... 2,28,806 14 8 
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No. 1. 


of Bengal. 

1910. 


• 

Rs. As. 

P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report 


1,98,522 18 8 

' By Cash Receipts. 

Publications sold for cash 

873 12 

7 

Interest on Investments 

7,096 9 

7 

Rent of room in the Society’s premises 

600 0 

0 

Allowance from the Government of Bengalffor 
the publication of papers on Anthropological 

and Oognate subjects 

2,000 0 

0 

Do. do. Government of Eastern Bengal 



and Assam do. do. 

2,000 0 

0 

Do. do. Government of Bengal for 

Researches in History, Religion, Ethno- 


4 

logy, and Folklore of Bengal ... 

3,600 0 

o’ 

Loan 

2,000 0 
376 12 

0 

Miscellaneous 

9 

By Extraordinary Receipts. 

— 18,546 2 11 

Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 

Catalogue 


571 2 0 

By Personal Account. 


Admission fees 

1,888 0 

0 

Members’ subscriptions 

11,610 0 

0 

Compound subscription 

600 0 

0 

Subscriptions for the Society’s “ Journal and 

Proceedings’ and “ Memoirs ”... 

1,666 0 

0 

Sales on credit 

383 13 

0 

Miscellaneous 

127 16 

6 


16,165 12 6 


Total Rg. 


2 28,805 14 8 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal , t. 

' Wy 
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STATEMENT 
1910. Oriental Publication Fund, No.l, in 


To Cash Expenditure. 


Salaries 
Commission 
Postage ... 

Contingencies 
Editing charges 
Stationery 
Freight 

Grain Compensation Allowance ... 

Printing charges 
Lights and Fans ... 

To Personal Account (written off and miscelta 
neous) ... 

Balance 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

1,728 3 5 
31 12 1 
154 0 9 
81 7 6 
3,188 5 0 
20 10 8 
97 2 7 
10 12 8 
6,086 6 6 
26 0 0 

— 11,422 11 7 

86 4 0 
6,229 3 4 


Total Rs. 


STATEMENT 
1910. Oriental Publication Fund, No. 2, in 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P 

Painting charges ... ... ... ... 848 14 0 

Balance 8,081 8 0 


Total Rs. 


8,926 1 0 
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No. 2 . •* 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc: of Bengal. 1910. 


Cr. 

• Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 5,651 14 8 


By Cash Receipts. 

Government Allowances ... ... 9,250 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... ... 1,416 15 3 

Advances recovered ... ... 65 0 0 

- 10,731 16 8 

By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ... ... ... ... 1,304 5 0 


Total Rs. ... 17,688 2 11 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 


No 3. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1910. 


Cr. 



Rs. As. 

P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 

5,676 1 

0 

By Cash Receipts. 



Government Allowance ... ... ... 

3,250 0 

0 

Total Rs. 

8,925 1 

0 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer. 

Asiatic Society of BengaU 
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STATEMENT 

1910 Oriental Publication Fund, No. 3, in 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. * 

Rs. As. P. 

Printing ohargeB ... ... ... 486 14 0 

Balance ... ... 1*854 18 6 

Total Rs. ... 2,840 11 6 


STATEMENT 
1910. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Re. As. P. Rh. As. P. 

Salaries ... ... ... 1,434 0 0 

Grain Compensation Allowance .. ... 6 0 0 

Contingencies ... ... ... 238 55 0 f 

Stationery... ... ... ... 16 15 9 

Purchase of Manuscripts ... ... 200 0 0 

Insurance ... ... ... 125 0 0 

Printing charges ... ... ... 3 0 0 

2,016 1 4 9 

Balance 1,962 6 2 


Total Rs. 


3,969 4 11 



Ixxxvii 


No. 4. V 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc* of Bengal. 1910. 


By fialance from last" Report 

Cp. 


Rs. As. P. 
... 2,340 11 6 


Total Rs. 


... 2,340 11 6 



D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 6, 


with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1910. 

By Balance from last Report 

Cp. 

Rs. As P. Bs. As. p’ 

758 4 11 

By Cash Receipts. 

Government Allowance 
Publications sold for cash 

3,200 0 0 

10 0 0 

— 8,210 0 0 

By 

Personal Account. 

Sales on oredfc ... 

m 

... ... ... 10 0 

Total Rs. ... 3,969 4 11 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 
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STATEMENT 

1910. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 



Rs* As. 

P. 

Rs. As* P. 

Salaries 

2,276 

7 

9 



Grain Compensation Allowance ... 

4 

0 

0 



Contingencies 

43 

10 

9 



Stationery 

12 

4 

0 



Purchase of Manuscripts 

7,886 

0 

0 



Insurance 

31 

4 

0 



Loan ... ... 

2,000 

0 

0 



Postage 

19 

4 

0 



Freight 

78 

5 

0 



Binding ... 

6 

12 

0 



Travelling charges 

351 

2 

0 




— 

— 

— 

12,208 

1 6 

Balance 




1,667 

0 0 

Total Rs. 




13,776 

1 6 


STATEMENT 

1910. Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 


To Balance 


e 

Rs. A». P. Rs. As. P. 

1,716 2 6 


Total Rs. 


1,716 2 6 
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No; 6. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 191 0. 


Cr. 

. Rg. Ag. P. Rg. Ag. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 2,065 1 6 


By Cash Receipts. 


Government Allowance ... ... 5,000 0 0 

Do. (special) ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Loan (from Asiatic Society of Bengal) ... 4,710 0 0 

11,710 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 13,776 1 6 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal . 191 0. 


Cr 

• Rs. As, P. Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 1,716 2 0 


Total Rs. ... 1,716 2 6 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 



1910 . 


STATEMENT 

Personal 


Dr. 

To Balance from last Report 

To Cash Expenditure 

Advances for purchase of Manusoripts, &c. 

To Asiatic Society 
t , Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 


Rs. As. P. Hs. P. 

5,129 9 7 


16,105 12 6 
1,304 5 0 
1 0 0 


885 2 6 


17,471 1 6 


Total Rs. 


3,485 13 7 


1910 . 


STATEMENT 

Invest- 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Report 
Bank’s Brokerage and Commission 

Total Rs. 


Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. R S . As. P. 
2,03,700 0 O 2,02,629 13 5 
14 15 6 


2,03,700 0 0 2.02,644 12 10 



Pkrmajtkwt Kbsibvs. 

Front. 

Value. 

Oost. 

Asiatic Sooietj 

Trust Fond v 

Rs. 

1,60,400 

1,400 

A.iP. 
0 0 
0 0 

Rs, 

1,69,207 

1,389 

A. 

18 

6 

P. 

8 

0 

Total Re. 


0 0 

1,60,647 

3 

8 


Tbmpobab* Kbbsrvk. 


36,900 


36,900 


Cost. 


Rs. 

37,8781 




37,37313 


Total Cost. 


R«, , 
1,96^86 
1,380 


1,97,936 


P. 

*10 

0 


16 





XC1 


NO. 8. 

Account. % 1910. 


Cr. 


By Cash Receipts 
„ Asiatic Society 

M Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 


By Balance. 

Duo to the 
Socioty. 

Due by i 
Society, 

the 


Bs. 

As* 

P. 

Rs. 

As. 

pT 

Members ... ,3,497 

n 

7 

120 

3 

0 

Employ** ... 1 

Oriental Publication 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

A 

Fund, No. 1 

Bardic OhronicleH , 

832 

0 

0 




MSB. Fund ... ! 

1,000 

0 

0 




Banskrlt MSB. Fund 

20 

0 

0 




Miscellaneous 

109 

3 j 

0 

33 

io 

0 

i 

5,489 

Tl 

1 

273 

18 

_ 


Re. Ag. P. Kg. As. P. 

... 18,02$ 4 8 

209 1 0 
36 4 0 

245 5 0 


6,215 4 1 


Total Ra. ... 23,485 13 7 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic. Society of Bengal. 


No. 9. 

ment. 1910. 


Sale 

By Balance 


Cr. 

Value. Cost. 

Rs. As. P. Rb. As. P. 

... r 6,000 0 0 4,718 12 0 
... 1,98,700 0 0 1,97,926 0 10 

Total Rs. ... 2,03,700 0 0 2,02,644 12 10 


D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer t 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



xon 


1910. 


STATEMENT 

Trust 


Dr. 

Re. Ae t .P. 

To Pension ... ... ••• 48 0 0 

Balance ... ... 1,465 11 10 

Total Kb. ... 1,518 11 10 


1910 . 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


Rs, As. P, 

To Balance from last Report ... ... 5,435 6 2 

Receipts. 


To Asiatic Sooiety 
„ Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
„ Do. do. No. 2 

„ Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 

„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
„ Personal Account ... 

„ Investment 
„ Trust Fund 


Rs. As, P. 

... 19,117 4 11 

... 10,731 16 3 

3,250 0 0 

3,210 0 0 

... 1,1710 0 0 

... 18,025 4 6 * 

4,718 12 0 

49 0 0 

70,812 4 8 


Total Rs. 


76,247 10 10 



No. 10. * 

Fund. 

• 

xoiii 

1910. 


Cr. 

• 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balanoe from last Report 

1,464 11 10 

,, Interest on Investments 

49 0 0 

Total Bs. ... 1,618 1111) 

D. Hooper, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 11. 

Account. 


1910 . 

Cr. 

Expenditure. 


Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Asiatic Sooiety ... 

45,666 11 0 


,, Orieutal Publication Fund, No. 1 

11,422 11 7 


Do. do. No. 2 

843 14 0 


Do. do. No. 8 

485 14 0 


„ Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 

2,016 14 9 


„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 

12,208 1 6 


„ Personal Account ... 

885 2 6 


,, Divestment ... 

14 15 5 


„ Trust Fund 

48 0 0 




78,602 4 9 

Balance 

... 

2,666 6 1 

Total Rb. 


76,247 10 10 

D. Hooper, 



Honorary Treasurer, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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1910 . 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic Society 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1... 
Do. do. No. 2... 

Do. do. No.3... 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 
Arabic and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Bardic Chronicles Manuscripts Fund 
Trust Fund 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

... 1,82,930 2 8 
.. 6,229 3 4 

.. 8,081 3 0 

.. 1,854 13 6 

1,952 6 2 
1,567 0 0 
.. 1,716 2 6 

.. 1,465 11 10 

2,06,796 11 0 


Total Rs. 2,06,796 11 0 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the books and vouchers presented to us, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the 81st December, 1910. 

Calcutta, Meuoens, King & Co., 

25th January , 1910. Chartered Accountants . 

Auditors, 



xcv 


No. 12. # 

Sheet. ' 1910. 


ASSETS. 


Es. As. P. Ks As. P. 

Pertonal Account .. ... ... 5,215 4 1 

Investment (3i% Government Pro. Notes, Cost) 1,97,926 0 10 
Cash Aooonnt ... ... ... 2,655 6 1 

2,06,796 11 0 

S°L Government JPro. Note at Bank of Bengal’s 
Safe Custody Account, Cashier’s Security 
Deposit Es. 600 ... ... 


Total Es. ... 2,06,796 11 0 


D. Hoopeb, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 




7. Frey Joio da Cruz, O.S.A. ( + 1638). 
By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


“ The venerable John da Cruz was bom of piouB parents 
in the town of Alpedrina, Diocese of Guarda, in the Kingdom 
of Portugal. From his tenderest years he was vested — a pious 
custom with children— in the habit of the Friars Minor. When 
jigger, he went to India with his unole, our Father Frey Sebas- 
tian of the Purification, who was sent thither in 1586 by Frey 
Denis of Jesus, the Superior of this Province, with the follow- 
ing companions: — Fathers Louis of Paradise, the Provincial ; 
Francis of St. Stephen, Prior of Goa; Peter of the Cross; 
Sebastian de Moraes ; Fulgentius of the H. Ghost ; John of 
the Trinity ; Didacus of the Trinity ; Francis, comfhonly Arpa, 
and the Chorister Matthew of St. Joseph. After landing in 
India, he took the habit in 1588, his unole proffering his help 
in the matter. After his vows he applied himself successfully 
to his studies. Next he was sent to Bengal, there to preach 
the faith to the heathen. His efforts were admirably rewarded ; 
he converted to the true faith numberless souls and bore 
for Christ mighty labours and wounds, for on June 24th, 1632,' 
during the siege of Ugolim [Hugh ] the Moors wounded him in 
the back with a keen-edged scimitar, and only by a miracle 
was he saved from death. Recalled at last to Goa, he lived 
tl^ore in high sanctity, until he happily ended this life in 1638, 
on a Friday of June or July, as is variously related in our 
Indian histories. Since Easter was celebrated in 1638 on April 
4, the Ascension on May 13, Whitsunday on May 23, and Corpus 
Ghristi on June 3, it follows that the first Friday was on June 
4, the second on the 11th, the third on the 18th, the fourth on 
the 25th. Hence, I speak of him on the second Friday of the 
same month, believing him to have died then. His body was 
interred in the chapter of the monastery ; but later, in 1693, 
through the oare of his nephew, Frey Francis da Cruz, it was 
plaoed in a raised tomb of black stone, where it is held in 
great veneration. All this is found related in a MS. history of 
Goa entitled Breviloquium rerum Congregation^ Indiana ,* Pt. 

1 This date is apparently wrong. Itqpust have been at the snd of 
September, when Hugfi fell. The siege oommenced only on June 24. 

* Completo.reference : Brsvilogio das notioios das ooutai e dos sojeitos 
da Oongrega^(o\la India dos Bremitas de Santo Agostinho. MS. 8 vo., fell. 
180, formery'in the Convent de Nossa Senhora da Gra^a, Lisbon. Of. 
Barbosa Ma&ado, Bibliotheca Lusitana, Lisboa, MDCCXLVII, II, 1. 
I am told by Fray Tirso Lopez, O.S.A., Valladolid, that Frey Faustino da 
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2, notioe 13, fol. 117 ; notice 15, fol. 133 ; notioe 19, fol. 
172, and in his Life edited ? by our Frey Lawrence of Graoe, 
a Portuguese. 1 He is also mentioned by our historians, the 
illustrious Joseph Sicardo in his history of Japan [Ghristiandad 
del Japon\ Bk. I, ch. 3, fol. 24, and Joseph of St. Anthony in 
Flos Sanctorum , a Tom. Ill, fol. 231. M8 

Ven. Joannes a Cruce natus est in oppido de Alpedrina in Difooesi 
yEgitanensi, in regno Lusitania© pi is parentibus, A primis annis habi- 
tu Minor um, ut solent pueri devotione, indutus est. Grandior f actus, 
in Indiarn perrexit cum avunculo suo, nostro P. Fr. Sebastian o a Puri- 
ficatione iliuc misso anno 1586, ab hujus Provincial Preesule, Fr. Dionisio 
k Jesu, com sociis, PP. Ludovioo a Paradiso, Provinciali, Francisco k S. 
Stephano, Goensi Priore, Petro k Cruce, Bebastiano de Moraes, Fulgentio 
k Spiritu Sancto, Joanne k Trinitate, Didaco a Trinitate, Francisco 
vulgariter Arpa, & Chorista Mathaeo k S. J osepho. In Indiam appulsus, 
avunculi ope habitum assumpsit anno 1688. Votis ligatus, studiis 
operam egregie navavit. In. Bengallam missus est, ut ibi gentibus 
fidem promulgaret, ubi mirabili eventu innumeros ad fidei reduxit 
veritatem, & pro Christi nomine immensos exantlavit lab ores, & vul- 
nera, utpote qui in obsidione portus Ugolinensis anno 1632, die 24. 
Junii a Mauris per terga harpe acutissima apertus est, & miraculose 4 
mortis periculo servatus est. Goam tandem vocatua, ibi mirabili degens 
sanctitate, anno 1638, felici exitu vitam solvit in quadam sexta feria 
mensis Junii vel Julii, ut diversimode narratur in historiis Indianis. 
Cum ergo anno 1638 Paacha celebraretur 4 Aprilis, Ascensio 13 Maii, 
Pentecostes 23 Maii, Corpus Christi 3 Junii, sequitur primam sex- 
tam feriam fuisse 4 Junii, secundam 11, tertiam 18, quartam 26 ; idcirco 
deillo ago in secunda feria ejusdem mensis, credens in ilia obiisse. Ejus 
corpus in ccenobii capitulo tumulatum est ; postea industria sui nepotis 
Fr. Francisci a Cruce anno 1693 collocatum est in tumulo elato lapidis 
nigri , uJ?Jiragnc r ' on habetur. Haec omnia referuntur in his tori a 

Mj§^<xoana titulo Brevilotf^iH rerum Congregation ia Indiana parte 2, 
^hrnitia 13, fol. 117 ; notitia f5, 'l0>l.* 133; & 19, fol. 172, Si in vita 
ejusdem edita k N. Fr. Laurentio a Gratia LAimlkipjy. De illo etiam agunt 
NN. Illustriasimus Josephus Sicardus in Hietor. Japon icv lib. 1. c. 3, fol. 
24 <fe Josephus k D. Anton, in Flore SS. tom. 3, fol. 23f.v 


Gra$a is the author of another MS. work : Campos do 8 Filhoa de S. Av$ 
tinho da Congregagao da India Oriental plantadoa, regados e brotados , 
[Campi filiorum S. P. Augustini Congregations Indiae Orientalis ab ipsis 
plantati, rigati, et fructibuB aucti.] In the Library of $vora. Cf. J. H. 
da Cunha Bivara’s Catal . of that Library, I, 331 aqy. This is a much 
larger work than the former. Is this the same work as that by the 
same author which Barbosa Machado ( Bibl . Luait.) says was formerly 
in the National Library of Lisbon : Libra doa aecutoa da Congregapao da 
India da aua fundagao ao presente tempo ? . In the 5th chapter there is 
question of the Christianities pertaining to Our Mission of Bengal ** (in 
the original) : Notitia 6« doa Christiandadea pertenecentes a Noaaa Miasao 
de Bengala . The convents, parishes and residences of the Augustinians 
are there dealt with. Faustinus a Gra$a must have lived in the 18th cen- 
tury ; some of his writings were published at Lisbon in 1728, 1734, 1736. 

1 Complete reference : Fr. Louren$o da Gra$a, O.S.A., Vida do P. Fr, 
Joiio da Cruz de Qoa. XVIIth Century. (Cf. Barbosa Machado, iii, 
p. 29). I cannot say whether the book was printed or not. A. Burnell in 
his Tentative Uat of hooka relating to the Portugueae in India , Mangalore, 
1 880, is silent too. J ’ 

* Frey Manoel de Figueiredo, Floa Sanctorum A uguetinianorum* 
Lisbon, 1737. 

* This menology of the Friar is taken from Frey Joseph of the 
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[N.S.] ... 

The oommonly accredited opinion in modem works on 
Hugli 1 is that Prey Joao da Cruz was taken to Agra (1632-33) 
with other priests and 4,000 prisoners and cast before an infu- 
riated elephant. However, by a miraculous interposition of 
Providence, he escaped unhurt and obtained from Sh&h Jah&n 
not only the release of the captives, but a grant of 777 bigahs 
of land near the Bandel of Hugli, 

Asiaticus quotes a Portuguese text obtained from the 
“Archives '* of 'Bandel (cf. Pt. I, Sketches respecting Bengal , 
Calcutta, 1803, p. 49), and as he speaks elsewhere (cf. p. 52) 
of the Life of Frey Joao da Cruz, we are led to believe that 
the passage was copied from the Life by Prey Lawrence of 
Grace. 

The text is as follows : “ The day came when the martyr- 
dom was to be accomplished. This was in the year 1633. The 
Emperor ordained that the Very Rev. Father Frey Joao da 
Cruz be cast at the feet of an infuriated elephant, to be 
torn to pieces in his presence and that of the whole of 
his court ; but, the elephant forgetting his natural fierceness 
knelt at the feet of the said Father and paid him his obei- 
sance ( fez the cortezias) and defended him with his proboscis. 4 
The whole Court and the Emperor too, seeing so great a pro- 
digy, were unanimous in confessing that the said Very Rev. 
Father Frey Joao da Cruz was a servant of God. He was 
instantly brought before the Emperor and was told by him to 
ask whatever he wished, for he would be granted it all. For 
this he gave him three days’ time; but the said Father an- 
swered he did not need so much time [for reflection] : he 
wished only that His Majesty should let him free to return to 
Bengal, and together with him all the Christian captives.” 

Unfortunately for Asiaticus and a host of writers who seem 
to have taken their inspiration from him, nothing allows us 
so far to believe that the Friar was taken to Agra. Manrique 
gives us (cf. Itinerario , Ch. LXXXI) the names of the 
four priests, two Augustinians and two secular priests, who 
were led to Agra, and, though he relates at length the 
vicissitudes of Frey Joao da Cruz (Ch. LXXXII),. he men- 
tions nowhere his captivity nor the interesting scene of 
his rescue. And yet Manrique was in Arakan from. 1629 to 
1635^ he passed through Banja, Tumlook and Pipli in 1636, 


Assumption's (O.8.A.) Martyr ologium Augustinianum , Ulyssipone, ex 
typographia Dominici Rodriguez, MDCCLIX, Vol. II, June 11th, p. 182. 

1 Cf. all Hugli District Manuals and Gazetteers ; also ; Bengal Oatho- 
lic Rerald, Calcutta, May 21, 1842 ; but for the opinion here advocated 
of. the notes by Fr. Felix, O.C., in Catholic Calendar and Directory far 
the Archdiocese of Agra, Simla, 1907, pp. 211-214. 

* Asiaticus, commenting on the text, rather than translating it, 
wrote : 44 The elephant, at sight of the friar, lost his native feroisity 
and gently 4 caressed * him with his proboscis. " 
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and visited Bengal and Agra in 1640 and 1641. He states 
merely thatFrey Joao by applying certain native remedies, 
recovered from his wounds in a village hear Hugli, and that 
he was eventually recalled to Goa, \^iere he died. Such, too, 
is the account, apparently borrowed from Manrique, which we 
read in Mgr. L. M. Zaleski's Les Martyrs de V Inde , Lille, 
Descl6e, MDCM, pp. 204-205. The Friar’s menology in the 
Martyrologium Augustinianum does not say more, and it is 
hardly likely that the author would have omitted a reference 
to the miracle, had he met it in the sources before him, the 
Brevilogio and Frey Joao’s Life by Frey Lawrence of Grace. 

The conclusion which inevitably forces itself on us is that 
the miraculous escape of the Friar at Agra is a very late version 
of the events. The facts connected with the Augustinian 
prisoners at Agra appear, in some unaccountable way, to have 
become associated with the saintly memory of Frey Joito da 
Cruz. Indeed we read in Manrique, that, shortly after their 
arrival at Agra, and by Shah Jahin’s order, the priests were 
taken ignominiously through the streets of Agra to the public 
square, 1 where they were to be crushed to death by elephants 
before the whole Court. Was it a mere threat ? An astute 
device to shake them in their faith ? Perhaps. At all events, 
on the wise representations of Asaf Khan, who whispered into 
his ear the name of the Viceroy of Goa and other grave words 
of warning, the Emperor desisted. 

Similar scenes were witnessed at Dacca, but this was in 
May 1638, as we know from unpublished letters. Frey Joao 
da Cruz could no longer have been in Bengal at that time and, 
besides, the accounts mention only Father Anthony Farinha, 
S.J. 

As for the Portuguese captives at Agra, it is not correct 
to say that they were all liberated at once, shortly after their 
arrival. Many lingered long in prison. Frey Anthony of 
Christ was still in prison in 1641. Some were ransomed, others 
fled to Goa or back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants 
of the defenders of Hugh, then scattered round about Banja, 
Hijili and Pipli. 

l Probably, the square near the river gate of the Agra Fort, where 
criminals were generally executed ! ■* 



8. The Composition of Indian Yams. 
By David Hooper. 


In the Report of the Industrial Section, Indian Museum, 
for 1903-04, reference was made to the examination of a large 
number of tubers of speoies of Dioscorea, collected by the 
Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of India. 
About 30 kinds of these roots had been analysed with a view 
to determine their comparative food value. Since that time 
further varieties of the roots from plants, critically determined 
by Mr. 1. H. Burkill, have been examined; and it has been 
considered desirable to publish the collective results. Since 
some of these roots have, in their natural state, poisonous 
properties, and are eaten after being washed and cooked, an 
investigation has been made of the effect of washing by show- 
ing the composition of the tuber before and after the process. 
Tubers of authenticated plants have been tested for poisonous 
principles and a record has been made of those species in which 
they are cither present or absent, with remarks on the influence 
of cultivation in reducing the noxious properties. In the 
majority of cases the roots were received in a fresh condition, 
they were dried in the sun or in warm air, and the chemioal 
examination was made on the powdered root. The amount of 
moisture in the fresh tubers ranged from 70 to 85 per cent., but 
the results of the analyses, for the sake of comparison, are 
exhibited in the following table calculated to the absolutely dry 
sample. 

The tubers of the following species and varieties of Dioscorea 
were examined : — 

D. aculeata (No. 20490), “Chaee,” N. Thana, Bombay. 

D. (data (No. 20671), Fiji, skin and flesh white. 

• ,, (No. 20676), Fiji, purplish on drying. 

,, (No. 20688), Fiji, skin and flesh pink. 

,, Aerial tubers, Basirhat. 

D. data, var. farciniformis (18113), Ganjam. 

,, ., ,, (18972), Jalpaiguri. 

,, ,, globella (17751), Trichinopoly. 

,, „ sacciformis, “Myauk-u,” Burma. 

„ „ rubella (No. 18942), Salem, flesh yellow. 

„ ,, purpurea (No. 19566), Bhopal, C.I. 

D. anguina, small tubers. 
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D. anguina, largo tubers. 

D . belophylla (No. 18180), Befcul. 

D . bulbifera (No. 18637), Bombay, cultivated. 

,, (No. 18097), “ Manakund,” Surat, aerial 

tubers. 

,, (No. 18185), "Suar Alu,” Malda. 

,, (No. 18269), “ Mosha or Pita Alu,” Angul. 

,, (No. 18563), “ Jungli Alu,” Dinajpur. 

,, (No. 33268), **Gethi,” Gorakhpur. 

,, origin not recorded. 

j P. daemona (No. 20309), Betul, C.P. 

,, ,, Burma, non-climbing. 

,, ,, Burma, climbing. 

D. fasciculata (No. 19562), “PindAlu,” Bhopal. 

D. glabra , Chota Nagpur, cultivated. 

,, Chandwara, ,, 

D. Hookeri (No. 33352), Rajmehal, Bengal. 

D oppositifolia (No. 18967), Jajpur, Cuttack. 

D. pentaphylla , cylindrical, small tubers. 

,, ,, large ,, 

,, clavate, small tubers. 

„ „ large ,, 

,, var. Cardoni (No. 18669), Baghelkhund. 

,, ,, hortorum (No. 18187), Birbhum. 

,, ., ,, (No. 33361), Banji, Raja- 

mehal, cultivated. 

,, ,, Jacquemontii (No. 17937), “ Ulshi,” 

Thana, Bombay. 

,, ,, Rheedei (No. 17762), Cuddapah. 

,, ,, ,, (No. 18943), S. Salem. 

,, ,, ,, (No. 18945), S. Salem. 

It will be seen that yams are highly farinaceous articles, 
consisting of from 70 to over 80 per cent, of carbohydrates com- 
posed mainly of starch. The nitrogenous material has rather 
a wide range of from 7*20 to 15*93 per cent., and an average 
amount of 1 per cent, of fatty matter. In the wild yams the 
quantity of crude fibre and ash is frequently excessive, but in 
the cultivated kinds, represented by the D. alata of Fiji, 
these constituents are reduced, and there is a corresponding 
increase in the proportion of starch. These results do not 
differ widely from the composition of yams of the West 
Indies, presumedly cultivated, and analysed by Dr. M. Greshoff, 
of the Colonial Museum, Haarlem (De Indische Mercuur , Nos. 
26, 28, June, 1904). Dr. Greshoff found the average of four 
analyses, calculated on the water free sampki, to be: Fat 1*2, 
Albuminoids 10*86, Carbohydrates 81*24, Fibre 3*3, Ash 3*4. 
As a food material yams compare very favourably in composi- 
tion with the potato. An average analysis of Indian yams 
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Fat. 

4 
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Ash. 

1 

9 

O 
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£ 
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f 
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3 

1 
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% 

tf 

D. aouleata 

1*47 

8*98 

73-57 

10-77 

6*26 

1*44 

•30 

D. alata 

•69 

7-96 

85-02 

2*19 

4*24 

1*28 

•44 


•72 

8-31 

84-43 

2*81 

4*23 

1-33 

•47 


•74 

8-61 

80-08 

5*64 

6*05 

1-38 

•61 


•62 

11*01 

77 01 

6*12 

5*24 

1-76 

*87 

D. alata, var. farciniformis . . 

•82 

13-29 

76-66 

6*27 

6-96 

2*02 

•64 


1*20 

9*29 

77-21 

6*81 

6*39 

1*50 

*64 

,, var. globella 

1-18 

12-99 

73 09 

6-46 

7-28 

208 

•88 

,, „ sacciformis 

1-26 

16*68 

71 67 

4*69 

6*70 

2*51 

‘98 

,, ,, rubella 

1-16 

8*83 

78*00 

6*62 

6*39 

1*41 

78 

,, M purpurea 

•71 

12*02 

70-10 

4*46 

6*71 

1*92 

68 

D. anguina , small . . 

113 

12*46 

78-42 

3*36 

4-54 

1*99 

•57 

,, large .. 

•66 

11*44 

81-34 

2*94 

3*72 

1*83 

52 

D. belophvlla 

•67 

7*81 

80*32 

4*96 

6-36 

1*25 

•82 

D. bulbifera 

1-18 

10-31 

80*49 

4 71 

3*31 

1*65 

•77 


1-14 

12-77 

7611 

3-90 

7*08 

204 

•57 


1-28 

9-98 

78*46 

6-84 

3*44 

1*69 

45 


1-04 

9*67 

81*39 

4-26 

3*64 

1*55 

*46 


•88 

13-31 

77*60 

3*28 

6-03 

2*13 

•63 

” ’ ' i 

•76 

7*36 

77*12 

9*64 

514 

118 

•70 

a ♦ • • • 

1-02 

8-20 

79-96 

5-53 

5-30 

1-31 

•50 

D. daemona 

1-02 

7-20 

81*46 

6*28 

405 

115 

*77 

M • * • • 

1*10 

912 

81*89 

3*28 

4*61 

1-46 

*52 

»» • • • • 

•97 

8-07 

81*79 

5*04 

4*13 

1*29 

*63 

D. fasiculata 

1-72 

<N 

QO 

6 

—4 

71-29 

6*52 

9*65 

1*73 

*94 

D. glabra 

1 42 

9-73 

78-23 

3*92 

6*70 

1-56 

•58 

1-29 

10-13 

77 79 

6*0 

5-79 

1*62 

*64 

D. Hookeri 

*77 

8-30 

85.50 

1*62 

3*91 

1*33 

*55 

D. oppositifolia 

1-62 

14*70 

68*54 

6*56 

8*69 

2*35 

•71 

D. pentaphylla, small 

1-36 

1201 

76*29 

3*91 

6 44 

1*92 

*44 

„ large 

•89 

10*32 

79*75 

367 

6-47 

1*66 

*51 

, , clavate small 

1*09 

13*30 

73*04 

6*75 

6-82 

2*13 

*69 

»> large 

•93 

1212 

72*63 

7*96 

6*36 

1*94 

•54 

,, var. Cardoni 

•72 

16*93 

71*07 

6*61 

577 

2*55 

*73 

# ,, hortorum 

•74 

10*20 

80*77 

8-38 

4-91 

1*63 

*56 

»* >» »> 

•73 

11*98 

78*63 

2*22 

6*54 

1-90 

•64 

t» ,, Jaoque- 

111 

15*30 

71*66 

4-55 

7*32 

2*46 

*70 

montii. 








ft y • Beedei . • 

1-18 

8*68 

80-22 

4*32 

5*60 

1*39 

•70 

ft ft H • • 

113 

11-97 

76*38 

6*63 

5*89 

1*91 

*62 

*> »» 9 9 

1*26 

10*84 

76*10 

4*94 

706 

1*73 

*71 
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placed side by side with one of the potato, both calculated on 
the dry material, shows this similarity : — 



Yam. 

Potato. 

Fat 

. . 102 

•46 

Albuminoids . . 

. . 10-87 

10*14 

Carbohydrates 

Fibre 

. . 77 01 | 

. . 5-16 ( 

84*79 

Ash . 

. . 5-94 

4*61 


It has long been known that the tubers of various species 
of Dioscorea. contain a bitter and acrid principle which renders 
them unfit, in a raw state, for edible purposes. Some tubers 
are used medicinally, either powdered and applied to sores or 
as a plaster, or in a fresh state, to disperse swellings. Occasion- 
ally the tubers are given internally with some spice and sugar 
for syphilis, dysentery and diarrhoea. In Sanskrit the tuber 
bears the name of “ Pashpoli 99 or “ strangle cake ’ ’ on account 
of its causing great irritation in the mouth and throat, vomit- 
ing of blood and a sense of sulTocation. The bruised root/ of 
D. sikkimensis is used as a fish poison among the Lepchas of 
Sikkim, and, according to Dr. Thwaitos, the tubers of wild 
Yam are used in Ceylon for the same purpose. Among the 
Malays some species are employed as arrow poisons. L. Wray 
attributes the origin to I). hirsuta , Bl. var. reticulata. The 
poisonous principle of some of the roots appears to partake of 
the nature of saponin, since this substance froths in water. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart says that in Kashmir the roots arc employed 
for washing pashm and wool cloth, and Vigne affirms that a 
small kind of tuber is used to wash cotton cloth, and another 
kind (D. deltoidta , Wall) is reported to be used for silk. In 
confirmation of these statements W. C. Kaiteyer in 1888 
investigated the wild Yam of North America (D. villosa) and 
found that the active part of the root was a substance allied to 
saponin. Heekel and Scblagdenhauffon , in 1892, examined a 
Dioscorea from the Gaboon country of Tropical Africa and found 
that the aerial tubers contained a bitter poisonous glucoside 
while the underground tubers were free from this toxic principle. 
Bourqulot and Bridal in 1907 found that the tubercles of 
D. Macahiba contained neither alkaloids nor glucosides. It is 
thus evident that the roots of this group of plants possess a 
very variable composition depending upon either the species of 
plant or the nature of its growth. 

Dr. W. G. JBoorsrna of Buitenzorg was one of the first to 
thoroughly examine the poisonous property of Dioscorea tubers 
(Mededeelingen uit s' Lands Plantentuin , XIII, 1894). The 
material employed consisted of the roots of D. hirsuta , Bl., knpwn 
in Java under the name of “gadoeng.” These roots are used 
as an alimentary substance by the natives after removing the 
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poison by chopping up the roots oovering them with ashes and 
placing them in river water for twenty-four hours. Boorsma 
separated an alkaloid, diosoorine, which he found to be the 
active principle. Later Dr. H. W. Schutte of the University of 
Groningen (Onderzoekingen over dioscorine. Diss. 1897) isolated 
diosoorine, studied several of its salts, and, by elementary 
analyses, established its composition. The results obtained 
may thus be summarized : — 

1. Dioscorine is a crystallizable alkaloid of the composi- 

tion C, 8 H, 9 NO,. Melting point 43'5°C. 

2. It is a monatomic base. 

3. The formula of the chlorohydrate is C, s H 19 NCI,, HC1, 

2H20. Melting point of anhydrous salt 204°. 

4. Platinum salt C IS H |0 NO*, Pt. Cl 4 , 3H20. Melting 

point of anhydrous salt 199 — 200°. 

5. The gold salt C, 3 H 10 NO,, HC1, Au01 8 . Melting point 

171°. 

6. The picrate melts at 183 — 184°. 

7. Physiological experiments have shown that dioscorine 

is a poison producing cramps in the same manner as 

picrotoxin ; dioscorine however is less toxic than 

this substance. 

Dr. K. Gorter (Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg 9 
1910, 385) obtained 0 21 per cent, of this alkaloid in the dry 
tubers, which is equivalent to *04 per cent, on the fresh tubers, 
and further investigated its constitution. The alkaloid is sepa- 
rated by extracting the powdered tubers with alcohol (96 per 
cent.) acidulated with hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is eva- 
porated, dissolved in water rendered alkaline by sodium car- 
bonate, and agitated with chloroform. After distillation of the 
chloroform, the dioscorine is determined in the residue by 
titration with centinorrnal acid. 

The alkaloid was sought for during the course of examina- 
tion of all the above samples of Dioscorea species. It was 
found to be most abundant in D. daemona , it was generally 
presont in D. bulbifera, D pentaphylla and its varieties and in 
some kinds of D. alata ; it was not detected in D. anguina , 
1). belophylla and D. fasiculata . The tubers under cultivation 
apjfbared to lose much of their acridity and bitterness. While 
wild tubers of I). bulbifera and D. pentaphylla as a rule contain 
alkaloids, the cultivated tubers were in some cases devoid of 
this constituent. Some of the tubers contained a tanning 
matter giving a greenish colour with ferric salts. The alcoholic 
extract of the tubers contained varying amounts of glucose 
and cane sugar. 

Reference has been made to the practice in various parts of 
the world of treating the wild yams with water to remove the 
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nauseous properties. The fresh tubers are usually sliced and 
cut into squares and soaked for several hours in water ; in some 
districts the sliced roots are covered or placed in lime or ashes 
before soaking. It is also reported that the roots are roasted 
or baked on a fire in order to render them palatable and des- 
troy the poison. An experiment was made with three kinds of 
bitter yams by reducing them to coarse fragments and analysing 
them, and then soaking another portion in water, extracting the 
soluble matter and analysing the residue. The following 
interesting results were obtained ; in each oase the figures for 
the sake of comparison are calculated on the dried samples : — 



D. daemona . 

D % pentaphylla . 


Before. 

After. 

Before. 

i 

After. 

Before. 

After. 

Fat 

1-72 

I 

1-06 

138 

1*61 

1-74 

1-33 

Albuminoids 

8' 34 

| 4-86 

7'59 

! 6*72 

12-30 

8*71 

Carbohydrates 

76*72 

80*97 , 

81*69 

82-04 

74-62 

80-47 

Fibre 

8-18 

10-33 

3-49 

| 6-87 

6-63 

6-73 

Ash 

0'04 

2-18 

6-96 

2-76 

: 


3-76 


! ioo-oo 

100-00 

100-00 

i 100-00 

1 

1 100-00 

100-00 

1 

N 

1*33 

• -77 

1-21 

; i o8 

1 1-97 

I 

1-39 

pa . . ; 

•60 

•11 

•06 

| -23 

' -86 

•33 


The water extracts the whole of the soluble matter of the 
root, including alkaloids, glucosides, sugar and alkaline salts. 
A certain amount of albuminoids is also removed, and the 
proportion of insoluble carbohydrates, chiefly starch and woody 
fibre, is raised. The small quantity of fatty matter is not 
appreciably affected by the operation. It is interesting to 
notice that the phosphoric anhydride is considerably reduced by 
washing, indicating that in subterranean portions of the plant 
this body exists for the most part in a soluble form, as in the 
oase of cereal grains. The roots of yams after washing in 
water are shown by their composition to be somewhat of a 
coarse food, but nevertheless they have considerable nutritive 
value. 



9* Some Asiatic Milk-Products. 
By David Hoopbr. 


At the March Meeting of the Asiatic Sooiety, a specimen 
was exhibited by Mr. Burkill of dried cheese among a collec- 
tion of curious products found in a Lepcha’s medicine bag. 
The substance was light brown or ivory coloured, hard, tough 
and horny in consistence, with a slight rancid odour and taste. 
It occurred in cakes 2| inohes square and half an inoh in thick- 
ness, several of them being strung together by means of a string 
passing through holes in the centre. It was said to have been 
prepared from yak’s milk. Dr. Hope, of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation, has met with the same article at Kalimpong where 
it is used by Tibetans. A similar substance was received a 
few years ago in the Indian Museum from Baluchistan under 
the name of krut This was a preparation of milk, and as a 
food was credited with sustaining properties. This substance 
has been known for a long time and is frequently used in coun- 
tries bordering on Northern India, and since it is not described 
in modem works on animal and dairy products, I have endear 
voured to bring together a short account of its distribution, 
manufacture and composition. 

In Riohardson’s Persian Dictionary, revised by Francis 
Johnson in 1829, karut is termed dried oxygal. About seventy 
years ago Mr. C. Masson 1 gave* an interesting account of its 
preparation and uses 

“ Shelanch of the Brahuis, or krut of the Afghans, is 
another preparation from milk (from ewes and she-goats). It 
is made by boiling butter-milk until the original quantity is 
reduced one half. The thickened fluid is then placed in a bag 
of hair or wool and suffered to drain exposed to the solar heat. 
When the draining ceases the mass in the bag is formed into 
small dumps, which are dried into hardness in the sun. When 
required for use, these dumps are pounded and placed in warm 
water, where they are worked by the hands until dissolved. 
The thickened fluid is then boiled with a share of roghan (ghi), 
and provides a meal by having bread saturated in it. This is 
a fawourite article of food in Afghanistan and Western Persia* 
The Afghan preparation excels the Brahui. It is a convenient 
food for travellers, being easy of transport and readily served.” 

Dr. J. E. T. Aitchison visited these regions in 1890 and 
has described 2 the so-called cheese of the country in some 
detail. He defines it as dried oxygal or curd from sour butter- 
milk, and gives the vernacular terms as karut , kurut, mastwa $ 

1 A Journey to Kal&t, 1843, p. 436. 

* Notes on Products of Western Afghanistan and N. E. Persia, p. 112. 
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mastawa. The curd is prepared by rendering buttermilk sour 
by adding to it some karut, or the dregs of some stale butter- 
milk; it is then placed over the fire until half the li quid is 
evaporated, and then strained or compressed bv the hands, or 
placed under a weight until the whole of the whey is pressed 
out . In the Kuram Valley the curd is expressed by placing it 
between two slabs of fresh bark from Deodar trees^with a large 
stone on the top. The whey so removed is called wo-karut, and 
the compressed curd, which is afterwards exposed to the heat 
of the sun to be dried, is called karut . Dr. Aitchison adds: 

“ It is usually to be seen in pieces of an irregular shape the 
size of the fist, of a grey- brown colour, and of an apparently 
sandy consistency, covered with finger marks, the impression 
left on it in trying to squeeze out the last drops of whey ; in 
consistency it is much harder than any ordinary cheese. 
Among the nomads, and in all households where butter is made, 
there karut is largely prepared, and by them traded with 
throughout the whole country. It is excessively acid, and 
tastes as if it were made of very acid vinegar. It is largely 
used in the diet of the people. A piece of it is broken into a 
basin of milk, and the milk is drunk when it has become sour, 
which it does in a few' minutes : or a small piece is mixed in 
water, and this acidulated water is drunk with the food; 
most of the meat stews have karut thrown into them to aid in 
softening the usually tpugli meat of these parts ; or it is eaten 
as a condiment along with bread, as we do cheese among the 
very poor. ’ ’ 

In the Baluchistan Gazetteer references are made to the 
use of krut as an article of food in the Quetta-Pishin and 
upper Zhob districts, where it occurs as cakes made of boiled 
whey to which salt has beon added. An infusion of krut or 
boiled whey, known as krut ghori , is sometimes poured over 
bread to which boiling ghee is added. All Afghans have a 
voracious appetite, and the addition of this delicacy will 
enable a male adult to eat. as much as two pounds of bread at 
one meal. Til the Makran district shilaneh is the name given to 
the residue of evaporated whey, and therefore contains soluble 
milk sugar as well as the casein or insoluble portion of the milk. 

A correspondent in Jhang, Punjab, informs me that krut 
is not made in that province, and is only used by travellers 
going on a long journey. It is made in Baluchistan from the 
milk of eows, buffaloes, and sheep, but not from that of the 
camel. The only solid preparation of milk known in the Pun- 
jab is made by boiling down milk to a curdy consistence ; this 
substance is called khoah and is used by makers of sweetmeats. 

In Kashmir we are told 1 that “ The Gujars and Path&ns 
of the Lolab make a kind of cheese which they call milk bread.’ * 


• Lawrence, Valley of Kashmir, 1895, 360. 
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Travellers in Tibet and Mongolia frequently speak of 
chura or dried cheese prepared from yak’s milk as an article of 
diet among the people. Mr. W. W. Rock hill refers to it in the 
account of his interesting travels in 1891 and 1892, 1 and distin- 
guishes between chura (dried curd), ti (a mixture of butter, 
sugar and chura), djo or tarak (sour milk) and pima (cream 
cheese). It is therefore a preparation of casein similar to the 
karut of Western Asia. Chura is also a substance of great 
antiquity in Upper Asia, and Rockhill furnishes an interesting 
extract from Rubruk* as showing that it was used by the 
Mongols when the first account of them was written. " Resi- 
duum lac quod remauet post butirum, permittunt acescere 
quantum acrius fieri potest, et bulliunt illud, et coagulatur 
bulliendo, et coagulum illud siccant ad solem, et efficitur durum 
sicut scoria ferri, quod recondunt in saccis contra hyemen. 
Tempore hyemali, quando deficit eis (Moal) lac, ponunt illud 
acre coagulum, quod ipsi vocant grice (griut aut grint), in 
utre, et super infundunt aquam calidam, et concutiunt fortiter 
donee illud resolvatur in aqua, que ex illo efficitur tot a 
acetosa, et illam aquam bibunt loco lactis.” Here the coagu- 
lum of acidulous whey is separated and dried in the sun. 
The cakes are hard, they retain their virtues for long periods, 
and when required for use they are placed in warm water 
where they disintegrate on agitation, and the liquid is taken as 
milk. 

The sample of dried cheese found in the Lepcha’s medicine 
bag on the Nepal Frontier was a preparation of this kind. It 
had the appearance and odour of cheese, but it would be des- 
cribed by experts as harder and drier than any frontage maigre 
met with in Switzerland. 

Submitted to analysis it was found to have the composi- 
tion of a dried skim cheese. No. 2 is the analysis of a sample 
of learnt kindly forwarded by Mr. J. Gumming, of the Quetta 
Museum. 



No. 1. 

No. 2. 

Moisture 

.. 90 

8*8 

Fat 

. . 30 

71 

Casein 

. . 74-4 

58-0 

Sugar, etc. 

.. 70 

8-7 

Lactic acid 

. . traces 

1-4 

Ash 

.. 6-6 

16-0 


1000 

1000 

Nitrogen 

. . 9-87 

7-70 

Phosphoric anhydride 

. . 2-93 

1-87 


1 Rockhill, Journey through Mongolia and Tibet, 1894, 176 f 278. 
* Rubruk, Itinerarium (1253), 229. 
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The casein in No. 1, calculated from the nitrogen, amounted 
to 02-2 per cent. By adopting the method of Trillat and Santon 
(Compt. rend . 1906, 143, 61—63) it rose to 80 per cent (with the 
ash) agreeing with the above figures. No. 2 contains about 
10 per cent of common salt. The phosphoric anhydride is 
combined with calcium forming a natural constituent of casein. 

The relation of this casein compound to the preparations 
of curd made in this country from milk was considered worthy 
of investigation. In Bengal there is a caste of Dahiyars or 
milkmen, who prepare curds and butter, as distinct from Gowa- 
las who keep cattle and sell milk. These ourdmen live together 
and the products are often used in the manufacture of sweet- 
meats. In “ Hartley House,” a Btory written in Calcutta 
during the time of Warren Hastings, the author refers to “ one 
whole street ’ 9 of shops for selling curds, as a proof of their 
great consumption and value in the East. At present the 
Western side of Bow* Bazar is occupied by the traders. 

There are two dairy products referred to in Bengal as 
curds, named chhana and dahi y dozi or dadki . 

Chhana is prepared as follows : Milk is placed in an 
earthen vessel and put on the fire to boil. While still hot a 
spoonful of lemon juice, tamarind juice or a little stale dahi 
is introduced into the milk. The vessel is then removed from 
the fire, and in about 15 or 20 minutes the curd or chhana will 
be found to have separated from the whey. 

Dahi is produced by adding an acid to milk, and when this 
is churned and the butter globules all removed, what is left is 
known as ghol dahi or butter milk. It readily ferments, and 
forms a thiok acidulous cooling drink, vendible at a moderate 
cost. 

Three samples of chhana froyn the Calcutta market, pre- 
pared in different villages, were examined with the following 
results : — 



1 

2 

3 

Water 

62*76 

5795 

62*45 

Fat 

18*78 

2112 

19*80 

Casein 

16*20 

18-43 

15-63 

Milk sugar 

49 

•53 

•37 

Lactic acid 

*36 

•31 

•50 

Ash 

1*41 

1-66 

1*26 


100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Phosphoric anhydride 

■52 

*65 

•57 


This substance has the properties and composition of a 
rich cream, with a pleasant acidulous taste. It contain* twice 
as much casein as average European cream and a lower pro- 
portion of fat. If deprived of its moisture, it would afford a 
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residue containing half its weight of butter-fat-- chhaTta, there- 
fore, could not be used for preparing a substance like karut. 

With regard to dahi, the following analyses represent the 
composition of two Calcutta samples : — 

1 2 


Water 

90*92 

89*58 

Fat 

206 

2*40 

Casein 

2-78 

315 

Milk sugar 

3-18 

3-70 

Lactic acid 

*60 

*57 

Ash 

•46 

s 


100-00 

100*00 

Phosphoric anhydride 

•14 

•19 


The alcohol and carbonic acid present were not estimated. 
The liquid has the composition of butter-milk in which the 
lactic fermentation had developed. When evaporated to 
dryness it left a light brown acid cake having a pleasant taste. 
It is probable that a liquid of the description of dahi, con- 
taining less fat, is the mother substance from which the dried 
karut and chura are prepared, by heating and removing the 
coagulum of casein and drying it in the sun. 


v ... 




io. Plantarum Novarum in Herbario Horti Regii Calcut- 
tensis Cognitarum Decas. 

Auctore 

W. W. Smith. 


Oritrephes septentrionalis, W. W. Smith. Species 
Anplectn pallentis , Bl., facie. Ob stamina ©qualia cum genere 
Anplectro non quadrat. Oritrephes pulchra , Ridley (Journ. Linn. 
Soc. vol. 38, p. 309), hujus generis adhuc unica species cognita, 
in Herbario Kewensi et in Herbario Calcuttensi deficitur; sed 
ex description© haBc nova species ejusdem generis haberi potest, 
et foliis omnino glabris minoribus, filamentis glabris, fructu 
rninore distinguenda. 

Frulex ramosus. Caulis juvenis teres, flexuosus, glaber, no- 
dis paulum crassatis. Folia opposita, ad 5 mm. petiolata, ellip- 
tica vel lanoeolata, caudato-acuminata ad 15 — 25mm., 6 — 10cm. 
longa, 1*5 — 3 cm. lata, basi cuneata vel subrotundata, margine 
paululum incurva, undulata, remote serratulata vel in eodem 
specimine subintegra, 5-nervia; duo marginales nervi obscu- 
rissimi ; ties intermedii infra elevati, nervulis secundariis fere 
horizontalibus. Paniculce axillares et terminates, foliis breviores , 
graciles, patentee, glabrae, pauciflorae (1 — 5). pedicellis + 1 cm. 
longis erectis, bracteis minutis subulatis. Calyx 5 mm. longus, 
2 6 mm. latus. cylindricus, glaber, leprosus, limbo brevi 4-lobo 
undulato. Petala 4, obovata, obtusa, glabra, 6 mm. longa, 
4 mm. lata. Stamina 8, aequalia, similia; antherae 6 — 8 mm. 
longae, apices albidos versus attenuatas, falcatas, poro terminali, 
basibus perbreviter hastatae et eodem loco parvo circular! pro- 
cessu dorsali onustas, filamentis 5 mm. longis glabris. Stylus 
1 cm. longus, stigmate punctiformi. Ovarium 4-loculare, fere 
ad basin tubi chartacei calycis liberum, vertice depresso-conca* 
vum. FructU8 baccatus, globoso-ovoideus, ad apicem oonstrio- 
tus, 5 mm. diametiens, leprosus ; semina plurima, placentis 
axillaribus suffulta, angulata, subcochleata, 1 mm. longa, ni- 
tentia. 

Burma superior In montibus kachinensibus, Shaik Mo - 
kim ; prope Bhamo, ad 4000 ped. alt. Cubitt , 375A. ; apud pagos 
shanenses australes, MacGregor, 751. China : — in provincia 
Yunnan, Henry , 11705 in Herb. Kew. 


Senecio biligulatus, W. W. Smith Species sectionis Eu- 
8enecioni8 inter himalaicas congeneres Senecioni gracifloro i D.C., 
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proxima ; foliis sessilibus auriculatis, floribus biligulatis distin- 
guenda. 

Gaults 60*— 90 cm. altus, erectus, flexuosus, simplex, stria- 
tus, minute fulvopubesoens, infra mox glabrescens, inflores- 
centia late corymbosa terminali. Folia caulina 5—8, superiora 
7 — 12 cm. longa, 1 — 3 cm. lata, pinnatifida, runcinata, amplexi- 
caulia magnis denticulatis auriculis, sessilia, lobo terminali sae- 
piua 8cm.longo 2 — 5 cm. lato deltoideo-sagittato irregulariter 
dentata, supra subscabride pubescentia, infra pubescentia ; in- 
feriora similia, sed frequenter interrupte-pinnata, 6 — 12 folio- 
lis instructa : folia radicalia esse possint longe-petiolata, 
cetera caulinis haud dissimilia. Corymbce permultae, parvi- 
florae, rotundat#. Capitulum 4 mm. longum, 4 — 5 flores gerens, 
quorum duo ligulati; bracteolce 5 — 7 viridas apicibus nigris, *5 
mm. long# ; involucri phyllaria 5 — 8 lineari-oblonga, obtusa, 
glabra, viridia, fere ad nigros apices eohaerentia, 3 mm. longa; 
ligulce 3 mm. long#, 2 — 3-dentatae, lineares ; floris tubularis pars 
carapanulata partem angustam subaequans. Stamina ecaudata. 
Pappus uniseriatus, albidus, duplo longior achenio anguste ob- 
longo glabro, apice annulato. 

Nbpalia : — sine lociB, sine altitudine, Scully , 140, 226; 
Sikkim : — apud hospitium Changu et prope viculum Kapoop et 
apudcastraGnatong ad 12 — 13000 ped. alt. Smith , 4223, 4245, 
4277, 4325 ; prope Laghep et sub faucibus Tanka-La dictis 
11 — 13000 ped. alt. Ribu et Rhomoo , 4548, 4703, in fructu ; sine 
numero, Kingii mercenarius . Typi in herbario Calcuttensi et 
herbario Kewensi conservati. 

Sbnboio Lagotis, W. W. Smith. Species sectionis Ligu- 
larice ex affinitate Senecionis altaici, Schultz-Bip., inter con- 
generes himalaicas claro distincta, foliis integris generis Bu~ 
pleuri eis persimilibus. 

Planta perennis , robusta , glabra nisi in inflorescentia, glauca, 
ad basin reliquiis vetustorum f oliorum fibrillosis induta. Caulis 
46 — 60 cm. altus, 4 — 5 mm. diametiens, singulus, multis lineis 
peroursus, racemo terminali. Folia radicalia 2 — 6 ; petiolus ad 
6 cm. longus, ©qualiter ad 4 mm. alatus; lamina ad 15 cm. 
longa, ad 4 cm. lata, oblanceolata, in petiolum sensim attenua- 
te, sub obtusa, integra ; folia caulina 5 — 9, oblonga vel obcvata, 
7— 8 cm. longa, 2— 3 cm. lata, rarius 12 cm. x 6 cm., obtusa 
vel acuta, amplexicaulia, stricta, ea Bupleuri Candollei , Wall., 
in memoriam ducentia, pulchre reticulata venis translucentibus. 
Flores 'm capitula nigriora aspectu nutantia multiflora compositi, 
racemo simplioi nigro-pubesoenti paucis capillis albis. Pedunculi 
ad 1*5 cm., bracteis lanceolatis vel subulatis 1—3 cm. longis. 
Capitulum 2— 3 cm. diametiens, robustum, basi lata, braoteolis 
2—3 subulatis, phyllariis 12—16 lanceolatis vel lineari-lanceo- 
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latis uniseriis ± 1 cm. longis acutis oamosulis viridibus apioe 
villosulis. Ligulce 12 — 16, minores ab 1 cm., ad 4 mm. lata, 
lanceolate©, flavee ; floris tubulosi 3 mm. longitudo. Anther ee 
ecaudate©. Achenium 5 mm. longum, 1*5 mm. latum, anguste 
oblongum, infra subattenuatum, 6—6-striatum, pappo perbrevi 
1 mm. longo exiguo scabrido sordide albido. 

Sikkim : — In montibus pluviosis Chola dictis ; Too-Koo La, 
Kingii mercenarius , 4324 ; apud Kapoop, in valle Dikchu, 
prope hospitium Changu circ. 13000 ped. alt. Smith , 3414, 3616, 
3748 ; ibidem Ribu et Rhomoo, 4380, rnaturo fructu. 


Seneoio Kingianus, W. W. Smith. Idem est Senecio va- 
ginatus , King M. S. in Herb. Calc. Species sectionis Ligularice 
Senecionis pachycarpi, Clarke, affinis : ab ea specie et a Senecione 
amplexicauli , Wall., separata caule velutino, capitulo augusto 
paucifloro, pappo albido. 

Pianta herbacea, perennis, robusta, 60 — -90cm. alta. Gauli 
erectus, superne late corymboso-ramosus, 1 — 2 cm. diametiens, 
denso minuto velutino tomento indutus. Folia radicalia 1 — 3, 
orbicularia, ita prof unde cordata ut peltata videantur, 20 — 36 
cm. diametientia, petiolo 40—60 cm. longo haud alato, subre- 
gulariter denticulata, denticulis indurato-muoronatis, supra, 
glabra, infra plus minus pubescentia nervis velutinis. Folia 
caulina 2 --3, alternata, orbicularia vel late reniformia, 10 — 30 
cm. diametientia, denticulata ut radicalia ; vagina magna ve- 
lutina, 6 — 10 cm. longa, multum dilatata, etiam usque ad 12 om. 
alata, nonnunquam suum folium excedens ; petiolus 2 — 4 cm. 
longus, interdum brevissimus. Corymbi multi, late raraosi, 
longe pedunculati, velutini. Gapitulum angusta basi cunea- 
tum, 1 cm longum 3 — 4 mm. latum, floribus pleromque 
6 — 7. Bracteoe et bracteolce 3 — 6, subulate©, 1 — 4 mm. longee. 
Phyllaria oblonga, subobtusa, rarius acuta, margine parum 
scarioso. Ligulce plerumque tres, 10— 16 mm. longs©, lineares 
breviter 3 — 4 denticulate©. Achenium 5 — 6 mm. longum, anguste 
oblongum, pappo breviore primo albido deinde nonnunquam 
rufescente. 

Sikkim: — In regione pluviosa circ. 11 — 13000 ped. alt., 
apqjd hospitium Changu dictum, Smiths 3131 , 3401, 4292’et Ribu , 
4656 ; apud castra Gnatong, Gammie , 1327 ; in fauoibus 
Pa tang- La dictis, Kingii mercenarius , 4410. Nomen specificum 
datum in honore Georgii Kingii equitis qui primus indicavit 
(in scheda speoiminis manci sub nomine nudo S. vaginatus — 
nomine prseterea pre-occupato) speciem esse novam, habitu et 
floribus ad Senecionem Mortoni , Clarke, spectantem sed foliis 
longe diversam. Plantas cum 8> Mortoni nascentes in ilsdem 
loois vidi. 
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Sbnecio Chola, W. W. Smith. Species Senecioni quin - 
quelobo ) Hook. f. et Thoms. ,proxima ; foliisQ — lllobatis, inflores- 
centia robusta, phyllariis obtasis, pappo rubescente ita differt 
ut vix eadem haberi possit. 

Caulis erectus, simplex, 80 — 100 cm. altus, glaber vel pare© 
albo-villosulus, racemo robusto ramoso terminali. Folia radi- 
calia delapsa; caulina 6 — 10, plerumque 8 -12 cm. longa, 7 — 10 
cm. lata, ovata, cordata, ad quint am partem 9 — 11-lobulata, inter 
lobulos indurato-denticulata, carnosula, infra glauca, interdum 
omnino glabra, interdum utrinque parce pilosula, 4 — 9 cm. 
petiolata (plerumque 8cm), parvis auriculis orbicularibus vel 
ovatis deoiduis adpressis. Racemus elongates, parce araneoso- 
pubescens, ramis robustis 4 — 7 capitula gerentibus. Gapitula 
mediocria 1 — 3 bracteolis instructa. Phyllaria 5—6, oblonga, 
obtusa, 5 mm. longa, glabra perlatis scariosis marginibus. 
Flores in capitulo 4 — 6, omnes tubulosi ; floris pars campanulata 
parti angustss subaequans. A chenium 2 mm. longmn, angus- 
tum, striatum ; pappus rubescens achenio multum longior. 

Sikkim : — In valle Chaking Chu dicta in montibus plu- 
viosis cholaensibus circ. 12 — 13000 ped. alt. Smith, 4134, Ribu 
et Rhomoo, 4501, 4680. 

Non sine hesitation© quatuor novas species Saussurearum 
proposui. Mihi aliquatonus magistri sunt C. B. Clarkius et G. 
Kingius qui multum laborem in Gom/pcsitis indicia dederunt. Duo 
cl. viri Saussuream (cui nune nomen nimborum est — vide infra) 
in affinitate S. piptatherce posuerunt ; Kingius S. fibrosam 
novam speciem esse in seheda scripsit. l)e S. Pantlingiana et S. 
Laneana non dubitavi. 


Saussvbea fibrosa, King, MS. Forsan varietas bhuta- 
nica polymorphiB Saussurece Sughoo , Clarke; sed ita habitu 
di versa ut cl. Kingius nomen S. fibrosam in seheda dederit. In 
hoc genere variabili I 10 BC planta proprius species distincta milita- 
tur, a Saussurea Sughoo multis minoribus agglomeratis capitulis 
separata. 

Planta perennis, acaulis, polycephala, radice multis fibrillis 
in funem ad 30 cm. longum 3 — 4 cm. latum mire contprta. 
Folia 8—12, omnia radicalia, ad 3 cm. petiolata, 8— 12 cm. longa, 
2 — 3 cm. lata, anguste oblonga, runcinato-pinnatifida, segmentis 

A speciea very closely allied to Senecio quinquelobus H.f. and T. 
but of very different aspect in the field. 8. quinquelobua is however as 
Clarke pointed out in Oompositae Indie a, a very polymorphic species, as 
regards the leaves. I have collected it in various parts of Sikkim 
including the Chola Range; but none of its forms approach the Chaking 
Chu plant. The points of difference are in my opinion too many to 
permit of ita being conspecifie. 
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mucronato-dentatis, supra scabride pubescentia, subtus albido- 
tomentosa. Capitula 4 — 12, congesfca,5 — 15 mm. peduncul&ta, 
iis magnitudine multum minora Saussurece Sughoo. PhyUaria 
lanceolata, longe acuminata, basi ovata, subaraneosopilosa. 
Reeepiaculi set® acheniis longiores. Anther arum caudse lanat®. 
Achenium oblongum, 1 mm. longum, glabrum nec muricatum ; 
pappialbidi series interior 1 cm. longa, plumosa; exterior multum 
brevior, plumosa. 

Bhotan : — Apud Kupchee, Dunphoo , 260. 


Saussurea Pantlingiana, W. W. Smith. Species apud 
Corymbiferas posita, Saussurece piptatherce , Edgew., affinis, sed 
minor ; foliis loriformibus fere integris, laxo corymbo facile 
distinguenda. 

Planta : perennis, pro section© inter minores, radice fibrosis 
foliorum reliquiis obtecta. Caulis 20 — 30 cm. altus, infra simplex, 
glaber, corymbo late-rarnoso sed paucicephalo terminali. Folia 
radicalia 0 - 6, in petiolurn 2 — 3 cm. longum sensim attenuata, 
6 — 10 cm. longa, 8 — 12 mm. lata, linoari-lanceolata, remote den ti- 
culata vel subintegra, acuta, apiculata, supra glabra rugoso- 
coriacea, infra dense niveo-tomentosa, costa lata straminea; 
caulina 4 — 10, radicalibus subsirnilia sed amplexicaulia, sessilia, 
subdecurrentia, caule ideo interdum sub-alato. Capitula 2 — 10 
inter angustiora gracilliora, 2 cm. longa, 7—8 mm. lata, minute 
pubescentia. PhyUaria ovato-lanceolata, acuminata. Recepta- 
culi setae acheniis longiores. Antherarum caudae lanatae. 
Achenium heve, oblongum, paululum angulatum. Pappi series 
interior plumosa, exterior brevior, parca, setosa. 

Sikkim : — In region© septentrionali prop© viculum Tallum 
Samdong dictum, et apud Yaktliang, ad 12000 ped. alt. Prainii 
mercenarius , 213, Ribu et Rhomoo , 2968. Nomen memoriae 
Roberti Pantlingii Florae sikkimensis olirri clari studentis. 

Saussurea nimborum, W. W. Smith. Species apud 
Corymbiferas posita, Saussurece Pantlingiance , W. W Smith, 
affinis ; eodem habitu et eodem capitulo sed minor ; pauois 
capifculis, foliis caulinis petiolatis grosse dentatis distincta. 

Saussurea piptathera, Edgew., in “ Compositis Indicis” a 
Cl. C. B. Clarkio in parte (speciminibus sikkimensibus) est 
eadem. Cl. Hookerius in FI. Brit. Ind. Vol. Ill, p. 372 sub 
Saussurea piptathera , Edgew. , easpecimina evidenter noncitavit. 
Saussurea piptathera ex Himalaya occidental foliis sessilibus 
auriculatis est sine dubio alia haud proxima species. S . Pant- 
lingiana et S. nimborum sunt propinquae, intermediis tamen 
omnino carentes. 
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Plmta perennis, pro secfcione inter minores, radio© fibrosis 
foliorum reliquiis obtecta, in forma normali 15 — 20 cm. 
alta, frequenter nana, 1—2 cm. alta (specimina Hoo- 
keriana in Herb. Calc.), etiam acaulis et reducta ad unum 
capitulum et 1 — 3 folia radicalia. Caulis simplex, striatus, 
parce furfuraceo-pubescens, 1 — 4 capitulis terminatus. Folia * 
radicalia 1 — 4, in petiolum 1 — 5 cm. longum attenuata, 2 — 9 cm. 
longa, -5—3 cm. lata, elliptica vel oblanceolata, grossius irregu- 
lariter dentata, dentibus apiculatis, etiam subruncinata, 
acuta, apiculata, coriacea, supra minute scabrida, subtus 
niveo-tomentosa, costa straminea; caulinaO — 4, radicalibus sub- 
similia sed angustiora; superiora sessilia nec decurrentia. 
Phyllaria ovato-lanceolata, acuminata. Receptaculi set® 
acheniis longiores. Antherarum caud® lanato-lacer®. Achen- 
ium l®ve, oblongum, paululum angulatum, Jteppi series 
interior plumosa, exterior brevior, parca, setosa. 

Sikkim: — ad 12—1(1000 ped alt. Hooker; in valle 
Sebu ad 11000 ped. alt. Gammie 1122; sub faucibus Jelep-La 
dictis, Kingii mercenarius ; inter Thango vicu’um et Sittong, 
Prain , 


Saussurea Laneana, W. W. Smith. Inter himalaicas 
congeneres species Senecionis Lappce. Clarke, valde affinis sed 
minor, foliis albo-tomentosis, caudis antherarum lanatis facile 
distinguenda. 

Planta perennis, robusta, radice crassa reliquiis vaginarum 
multis induta. Caulis 60 — 90 cm. altus, simplex, 6 — 10 capitulis 
aggregate terminatus, fulvo vel albido-araneoso-tomentosus, 
plus minus bialatus. Folia radicalia 1 — 3, 20— HO cm. longa, 6 — 8 
cm. lata, inaequaliter in 5 — 7 lobos triangulares runcinato-pin- 
natifida, petiolo 6 — 9 cm longo latissime alato (ad 7 mm.) lobo 
terminali 5 — 7 cm. longo, subregularitertriangularhdenticulata, 
denticulis apiculatis, supra sparse scabride puberula, subtus 
dense lanata ; caulina 7 — 9, radicalibus subsimilia, minora, 
superiora sessilia, decurrentia. Capitula foliis bracteata, perbre- 
viter pedunculata ( + 5 mm.), robusta, 2 cm. longa, 1 cm. lata, 
fere in globum congesta. Phyllaria permulta, pluriseriata, 
elliptico-lanceolata, elongato acuminata, tomentosa, in frVictu 
nonnunquam subglabra paucis dorsalibus pilis, nigrescentia. 
Receptaculi set® mult®, lineares albidee, ad 7 mm. long® 
achenia conspicue excedentes. Antherarum caud® long®, lana- 
t®. Achenium 3 — 4 mm. longum, angustum, glabrum, apice 
annulatum , pappo 1 cm. longo, plumoso, uniseriali, fusco. 

Sikkim : — In region© orientali prop© hospitium Changu 
dictum, et apud viculum Kapoop, et apud Ningbil et sub fau- 
cibus Chola, ad 11— 14000 ped. alt., Smith , 3920, 4130, 4263, 
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Ribu et Rhomoo , 4549, sine numero, Kingii mercenarius. CL 
G. T. Lane ouratoris Horti Botanioi Regalis Calcuttensis honori 
nomen specifioum datum. Typi in Herbario Calcuttensi et in 
Herbario Kewensi oonservati. 


Veratrum shanense, W. W. Smith. Species ad Veratrum 
Maximowiczii , Baker, spectans, sed robustior ; raohidibus sinu- 
osis nec strictis, pedicellis quam floribus brevioribus, segment® 
perianthii ovatis obtusis distinguenda. Cum nullo Veratro in 
Herbario Kewensi vel Herbario Calcuttensi congruit. 

Radix ignota. Caulis erectus, (media pars cum inflores- 
centia in scheda adest), ut videtur circiter 120 cm. altus, (inflo- 
rescentia enim ad 45 cm. attinet), 10—12 mm. latus, robustus, 
striatus, basin versus glabrescens, apicem versus apud inflores- 
centiam flocculoso-puberulus. Folia intermedia (csetera desunt) 
ad 50 cm. longa, 5-— 6cm. lata, angustelinearilanceolata, utrin- 
que attenuata, vix petiolata sed in vaginam amplexicaulem 
contracta, utrinque glabra, nervis prominentibus. Panicula 
ramosa, angusta, ad 45 cm. longa; racemi ad 10 cm. longi,sim* 
plices vel iterum divisi, + 20-flori, sinuoso-flexiles nec stricti, 
flocculoso-pubescentes, bracteis 1 — 3 cm. longis ovatis-acumi- 
natis instructi. Brajcteae sub pedicellis + 5 mm. long®, ovat® 
vel lanceolatae, cymbiformes. Pedicelli 3 — 4 mm. longi. Flores 
polygami ; perianthii segmenta sex, fere libera, (viridula?) late 
ovata, obtusa, basi breviter imguiculata, integra, patentia, 
5 mm. longa, 4 mm. lata, 7-nervia. Stamina 2 mm. longa, ad 
basin perianthii inserta, apice curvata, antheris reniformibus 
transverse extrorsum dehiscentibus. Ovarium glabrum , carpellis 
tribus tantum apice liberis et in stylos tres valde aduncos ex- 
currentibus, seminibus immaturis planis disciformibus. 

Burma : — In montibus apud pagos shanenses, MacGregor 9 
826. Altitudo ignota. 

Intra regionem Indo-Burmanicam Veratrum aliud adhuo 
repertum non est. 




ii* A new Gentian and two new Swertlas from the East 

Himalaya. 

By W. W.. Smith. 


The three new species described below were obtained while 
on a tour in South-East Sikkim during July-August 1910, 
under the auspices of the Botanical Survey of India. Plates 
1 and 2 belong to this paper. Plate 1 represents Oentiana plum- 
arum and Swertia Burkilliana ; plate 2 represents Swertia 
ramosa. 

Gentiana pluviarum, W. W. Smith. Inter Chondro - 
phyllas ex afiinitate Gentiance squarrosce , Ledeb 

Planta annua,2— 4 cm.alta,omninoglabra, caulibus 1 — 40, 
saepius 8 — 10, gracilibus subdeeumbentibus. Folia radicalia 
4 — 6, rosulata, 5—6 mm. longa, 2—3 mm. lata, ovata, subacuta, 
sub authesin marccscentia (inter gramina celata), obscure 3* 
nervia ; folia caulina 3 — 5 paria, 1 — 1* 5 mm. longa, linearia, 
recurvata, apice apiculata, breviter vaginato-connata, interno* 
dig multum breviora Flores solitarii , perrarius duo, terminales, 
tetrameri, albi. Calyx tubulosus, quatuor-dentatus ; tubus us- 
que ad 2 mm. longus, 1*5 mm. diametiens, teres ; dentes l mm. 
longi, lineares, recurvati foliis persimiles. Corollce tubus 
3 mm. longus, 1 mm. diametiens; lobi breves, quadrati, integri; 
plicarum lobuli lobis angustiores sed fere tequilongi. Stamina 
vix ad fauces pertinent. Ovarium ovoideum breviter stipitar 
tum ; semina irregulariter elliptica. 

Sikkim ; — In regione pluviosa orientali apud ovile Cham- 
nago et apud hospitium Changu baud procul a faucibus Cho-la 
dictis, circ. 12-13000 ped. alt., Smith, 3527, 3662, 3907. Typi 
in herbariis Horti Botanici Regalis Calcuttensis et Horti Bota- 
nici Regalis Kewensis conservati. 


Swertia ramosa, W. W. Smith. Inter Ophelias tetra- 
meras; habitu nescio quo modo Swertiam himaculatam , Hook, f, 
et Thoms., in memoriam reducit; forsan ex affinitate Swertice 
dilatatce , Clarke, melius posita est. 

Herha robusta, subdiffusa, ad 15 cm. alta, glabra, inter- 
dum ramosa. ramis subdeeumbentibus fere ex radice sat crassa 
natis, interdum (rarius) singulo. Caules 1—4 subquadrangu- 
laris, sub nodis alati. Folia radicalia multa, 3—8 cm. longa, 
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1 — 2 cm. lata, lanceolata vel oblanceolata, nonnunquam obo- 
vata, in brevem potiolum sensim attenuata, obtusiuscula, sub 
a nthesin persistentia sed nigresoentia ; folia caulina opposite 
nec connata, radioalibus similia, ad 5 cm. longa, 12 — 18 mm. 
lata, 3 — 5 nervia, omnia ramos axilligerentia. Pedunculorum 
longorum in apice flores 3 — 6 nascentes formam umbellatam 
simulant, vero unus terminalis et 2 — 4 ultimis foliis per paria 
axiJIantes, etiam in medio ramo 2—4 positi, sat conspicui, testi* 
bus incolis cosrulei; marcescentes tantura vidi. Sepala quatuor, 
late ovata, nonnunquam fere orbicularia, obtusa, 6—8 mm. 
longa, 6 mm. lata, 5 — 7-nervia. Petala paulum sepalis majora, 
elliptiea, unifoveolata ; foveola magna longefimbriata, oquamfi 
fimbriata obtecta. Ovarium maturescens ovoideum, 8 mm. 
longum, stylo fere nullo, seminibus muJtis fere sphasricis. 

Sikkim: — I n montibus pluviosis apud hospitium Karpon- 
ang dictum circ. 9000 alt., Smith , 3032. 


Swee ltia Bubkiiajae a , W. \V . Smith. Inter Eu-Swertiaa 
ponenda; Swertice Thomsoni , Clarke, proxima, sed floribus 
minoribus tetrameris claro distincta. 

Planta robusta, ereota, glabra. Radix perennis, lignosa, 
10 — 12 cm. longa, 2 — 3 cm. diametiens Caulis singulus, 30 cm. 
altus, subquadrangularis, solidus, subflexuosus. Folia radicalia 
4 — 6; lamina 7 — 10 cm longa, 2-2*5 cm. lata, petiolo 10 — 15 
cm. longo, elliptica-spathulata, obtusa ; folia caulina 3 — 6 paria 
quorum sub infl ores centime regione 1 — 2 paria posita, usque 
ad 9 cm. longa sed ssepius \ — 5 cm., usque ad 3 cm. lata, ses- 
silia, elliptiea vel elliptioo-ovata, obtusa, basi non connata, 
10— 12-nervia. Flores permulti, pro sectione Euswertiarum mino- 
res, in cymis densis paniculatis, terminalibue et in foliis superio- 
ribus axillantibus compositi ; pedunculi ad 4 cm. longi, pedi- 
cellis 1 — 2 mm. longis ,* in extremis cymis flores 1 — 3 collocati. 
Sepala 4, triangulari -lanceolata, 1*5 — 2 mm. longa, viridia. 
Petala 5 — 7 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, oblonga, obtusa, late 
patentia, sordide albida multis lineis maculisque purpureis ; 
dimidium inferius basi excepta glandula magna bi-emarginata 
viridi nuda fere omnino obtectum. Stamina petalis paulum 
breviora, filamentis petalorum more coloratis. Ovarium per- 
breve, ad glandulam non pertinens, stylo brevissimo ; fructus 
ovoideus, 1 — 1*5 cm. longus. Semina matura 5 mm. longa, 3 — 4 
mm. lata, disciformia, multa, sequaliter ad 1 mm. alata, aureo- 
furfuraeea. 

Sikkim : — Ad ripas lacus Changu dicti et apud Fieunggong 
12*13000 ped. alt. Smith , 3160, 3556, 3872, 4244. Nomen dee* 
oriptoris multarum Gentianacearum clarissimi I. H. Burkill 
huic speoiei datum. 
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Bestat ut meo amioo I. H. Burkill qui harum speoierum 
affinitates mihi indioavit gratias justisaimas agam. 


Tabula I;— 7 Swertia Burkilliance plants flos, ovarium, — 
flgurffl i, ii, iii. 

Gentian® pluviarum plants, et fruotus cum oalyce, et 
oorollaoum staminibus, figursiv, v, vi. 

Tabula II -Swertia rams® plants et flos. 






12. Swertias chinenses quatuor Novas t 
ex herbario G. Bonatb 
descrlpsit 


I. H. Burkill. 


Swbrtia (Pleurogyne) Bonatiana. Planta annua, glabra, 
ramosa, ad 15 cm. alta; rami ex tertio et superioribus inter* 
nodiis quadrangulares, anguste quadri-alati, purpurei. Folia 
lanceolata, sessilia, apice acuta vel acutiuscula, trinervia, 
nervis lateralibus obscuri s, majora ad 15 mm. longa et 5 mm. 
lata. Flores numerosissimi, conspicui; pedicelli ad 10 mm. 
Ion gi, angustiaaime quadri-alati. Sepala quinque, fere ad basin 
libera, linearia, acutissima, ad 9 ram. longa, obscure trinervia, 
parte connata ad 1 mm. longa. PefoZa fere libera, elliptic^* 
ovata, ad 14 mm. longa, ad 6 mm. lata, (teste Ducloux) alba 
coeruleo-striata, ad basin ut videtur bifoveolata. Stamina ad 
basin corollas affixa; filamenta 5 mm. longa; antherae dorsi- 
fix®, 4 mm. long®; pollen tetrahedroideo-globosum, l®ve. 
Ovarium 9 mm. longum ; stigma ad tertiam partem basin versus 
descendene. 

China Australis. In montibus provincial Yunnan prope 
Yunnansen, legit Ducloux , 526. Floret mense Decerabri. 

Swertia (Ophelia) Duolouxii. Planta 50— 60 cm. alta, 
erecta, annua, pyramidato-fastigiata, glabra. Gaules quad- 
rAngulares, virides, anguste quadri-alati. Folia inferiora ad 30 
mm. longa, late lanceolata, ad 6 mm. lata, superiora ovata 
breviora, omnia acuta; nervus medialis conspicuus; nervi 
laterales duo inconspicui. Flores numerosissimi, pentameri. 
Calycis tubus l mm. longus, infundibuliformis, quinque- angu- 
latus; lobi lanceolati vel lanceolato-ovati, 6 mm. longi, ad 1*5 
mm. lati. Corollas tubus *5 mm longus; lobi anguste ovati, 
acutissimi, ad 10 mm. longi, 2*5 mm. lati, bifoveolati; foveol® 
2 mm. long®, in parte inferiori poculam parvam formantes, et 
in p&te superiori ob membranas laterales setigeras ex cornubus 
pocul® extensas canaliculatae. Stamina ad basin coroll® lobo- 
rum inserta ; filamenta 3 mm. longa; anther® 1*5 mm. long®, 
dorsifix®; pollen tetrahedroideo-globosum. Ovarium 7 mm 
longum : stylus perbrevis ; stigmatis lobi latiores quam longi- 
ores. Semina subglobosa, *25 mm. diametro, subtuberculata. 

China Australis. In montibus boream versus urbis 
Yunnansen, legit Ducloux , 933. Floret mense Septembri. 
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Swebtu (Ophelia) rosea. Planta annua, ereota, pyrami- 
dalis, glabra. Caulis quadrangularis, anguste quadri-alatus, 
nigro-purpureus . Folia petiolata, elliptico-lanoeolata, ad 20 
mm. longa, ad 8 mm. lata, trinervia, acuta vel subaouminata; 
petiolus ad 4 mm. longus. Flores magni, 30 mm. diametro, 
(teste Duoloux) rosei , pentameri. Sepala libera, linearia, aouta, 
ad 11 mm. longa, 1'5 mm. lata. Corollas tubus 1 mm. longus; 
lobi ovati, ad 18 mm. longi, 8 mm. lati, 5—7-nerves, ad basin 
bifoveolati; foveole in parte inferiori poculiformes, supra 
ob membranas fimbrilliferas ex cornubus pocularum ad 2 mm. 
extensas canaliculate. Stamina ad basin loborum inserta; 
filamenta 6 mm. longa; an there dorsifixe, 3 mm. longe; pollen 
subellipsoideo-globosum. Ovarium ovoideum, 6 mm. longum, 
stigma versus angustatum. 

China Australis, in montibus Tching-chan diotis prop® 
Yunnansen, legit Ducloux, 323. Floret mense Novembri. 


Swertia patens. Planta depressa, forsan perennis, glabra. 
Radix singula. Cavles decumbentes, subquadrangulares, virides. 
Folia lineari-oblanceolata, ad 45 mm. longa, 3 mm. lata, 
crassiuscula. Flores conspicui, 4-meri. Sepala libera, ad 15 
mm. longa, ex basi ovata 4 mm. lata in acumine lanciformi 6 
mm. longo extensa. Corollas tubus 15 mm. longus: lobi 
sepalis paullulo breviores, ovati, acuti, ad 13 mm. longi, 5 mm. 
lati, in parte inferiori bifoveolati ; foveole conspicuissime, in 
parte inferiori 1 mm. longa poculiformes, in parte superiori ad 
2 mm. longa ob marginem pocule fimbrilligeram indusiate. 
i Stamina ad basin corolle loborum inserta: filamenta 7 mm. 
longa; anthere 2 mm. longe, dorsifixe; pollen orbiculare. 
Ovarium ovoideum, gradatim in stylo 1 mm. longo attenuatum. 

China Australis. Ad Mou-tchou-ka in regione Kiao-kia 
provinoie Yunnan, oollegit Simeon Ten, 934. Floret mense 
Julio. 



13 . Descriptions of three new species of Algae associated 
with Indian Freshwater Polyzoa._ 

By Prof. Wm. West, with notes by N. Ann and ale, D.So. 


[The algse described in this paper were taken in the Sur 
Lake, near Puri in Orissa, in October 1908, and in Igatpuri Lake 
in the Western Ghats, Bombay Presidency, in November 1909. 
The specimens examined by Professor West were preserved in 
formalin or spirit.— N. A.] 

Tolypothrix lophopopellophila (W. West), fuscescens, 
floccosa, trichomatibus pseudoramulisque dense intricate ; cel- 
lulis saepe distinctis, interdum indistinctissimis, quadratis vel 
aliquo modo longioribus quam latis ; vaginis amplis, subirre- 
gularibus ad marginem; heterocystis 1 — 3 ad basin pseudora- 
mulorum, oblongo-rotundatis , diametro 1| — 2-plo longioribus, 
trichomatis diametro paulo crassioribus. 

In stagnis oum Lophopodella carteri associata. 

[This alga was found coating the stems of shrubs that grew 
in the water at the edge of Igatpuri Lake. It formed irregular 
gelatinous masses of a dark green colour. More or less distinct- 
ly embedded in these masses were numerous colonies of the 
polyzoon Lophopodella carteri (Hyatt), a species also found, 
often gregariously, on the lower surface of stones in the same 
lake. Those colonies, however, which were associated with the 
alga were of unusually vigorous growth, occurred in unusually 
large numbers in a comparatively small space, and did not 
avoid the light as the species usually appears to do. — N. A.] 

Daotyloooooopsis pe otin atellophua (W. West), oellulis 
anguste ellipticis, fusiformibus, vel interdum oblique sublanoeo- 
late et subirregularibus, contentu cellularum pallide ssru- 
gineis et homogeneis. Lat. cell. 3 — 5 5 n ; long. cell. 8—13 / u. 

[The cells of this alga were found embedded in the com- 
mon gelatinous investment of compound colonies of Pectina- 
tella burmanica which encased the stems of reeds growing, in 
very shallow water, in the middle of the Sur Lake near Puri. 
In life they had a dark green colour. From the biologioal 
point of view the main interest of the species lies in the ques- 
tion raised by its oocurrenoe in the gelatinous investing mem- 
brane of a species of Pectinatella, one of the generic peculiari- 
ties of which is the existence of an investment of the kind 
oommon to several or many oolonies. It has hitherto been 
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assumed that the investment was produced by the polyzoon, 
but there seems to be no direct evidence that this is the 
ease, and the question naturally occurs, is not it rather pro- 
duced by a symbiotic alga ? The polyzoon does not appear to 
possess any special mechanism for its secretion, whereas algae 
of the genus Daclylococcopsis are usually contained in a gela- 
tinous mass. I am not aware that any such alga has been des- 
cribed from the Palsearctic species of Pectinatella, but the fact 
that in their case also the investment has a greenish colour 
would suggest that one is associated with them.— N. A.] 

Microcystis orissica (W. West) ; colonise subsphsericse, 
sordide olivacese, 24—40/*. lat., interdum 48 /< lat.; cellulis 
subellipsoideis, aerugineis, 0'8— 09 /< lat,, rarius 1*0 n lat. 
Colonise cum Pectinatella burmanica associatse. 

[The colonies of this alga were found associated, perhaps 
fortuitously, with the compound colonies of Pectinatella bur- 
manica in the investment of which Dadylococcopsis pectina- 
tellophila occurred, the locality being Sur Lake near Puri, 
Orissa. — N. A.] 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

Figs. 1 — 5, Tolypothrix lophopodellophila , sp. nov. 
Fig. 0, Dadylococcopsis peclinatellophila, sp. nov. 
Figs. 7 — 9, Microcystis orissica, sp. nov. 



14 . Note on Sterculia alata Roxb. var* irregularis , 
remarkable instance of leaf variation* 

By W. W. Smith. 


In the Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur, Calcutta, there is a 
Sterculia alata which has attained the normal size of the species 
in this area and which has been known for many years aB 
affording a very striking instance of leaf variation. The tree 
measures at four feet from the base, just over five feet in cir- 
cumference and is about 70 feet high. In growth it is not dis- 
tinguishable from a typical tree of this species and is prob- 
ably one of a batch of Sterculias planted out at the same 
time, approximately 40 years ago, the majority of which form 
an adjoining avenue. The flowers and fruits are quite normal 
but, whereas the leaves of the ordinary Sterculia alata are 
cordate, ovate, acute, with an entire or slightly undulating 
margin, the leaves in this abnormal form present a great 
variety of shapes and it is difficult to find any two alike. As 
far as I am aware, the amount of irregularity is without 
parallel. Crotons show variation on somewhat the same lines 
but the remarkable feature here is the amount of variation in 
the leaves of the single tree. 

The leaves are palmi-nerved with normally 7 main veins 
(more rarely 5-6) radiating from the apex of the petiole. Of 
these the outer two are much weaker than the others. The 
chief lines of variation are:— 

(1) Deep lobing. 

(2) Excessive elongation of one lobe, generally that of 

the central vein but not always so. 

(3) Elongation of one lobe with contraction at its base 

so as in some cases to leave only the midrib and 
thus cut off a leaflet. 

(4) Development of only one half of the leaf — on one 

# side of the midrib only. 

(5) Variation in size. 

Several of these variations may occur in one and the same 
leaf. The accompanying illustration (plate 4) gives some idea 
of the degree of variation. The local name for this tree is the 
pagla gdchh or mad tree. 

Some years ago experiments were made with a view to 
finding out what percentage of the seeds of this tree produced 
plants like the parent. The seeds of the first three fruit-bear- 
ing years were sown, with the result that 3 to 5 per cent, of 
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the seedlings showed variation, and about 1 per cent, as great 
a variation as the mother tree. During these three years the 
percentage of abnormality apparently rose as noted by Lieut.* 
Col. Prain to whom I am indebted for the information concern- 
ing these experiments. In 1910 the trial of seeds was re * 
peated ; out of 100 planted, 91 germinated, and from these 89 
healthy potplants were obtained. Of these only six show 
variation, and of these only two very marked. This gives a 
higher percentage than was observed in the first fruit-years. 

It is impossible to say from the young stages of the plant 
how far the mature tree will continue, decrease or augment 
these variations, and experiments on the young trees are being 
proceeded with. One young tree planted out ten years ago is 
growing well and promises to be as aberrant in foliage as the 
original. As nothing has been published regarding this tree, 
and as it is desirable that the abnormality should be on record, 

I have written this preliminary note for the consideration of 
the members of the Society. 



MARCH, ign. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Sooiety was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st March, 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G, F. A. Harris, M.D., I.M.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H : Burkill, Mr.B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. B. De, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hos- 
ten, S.J., Mr. J. Insch, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Mr. W. W. K, 
Page, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Mr. H. P. Watts. 

Visitor* : — Mrs. C. T Ambler, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, Mr. 
H. S. Bion, Mr. G. E. Cooke, Mr. H. K. De, Mr. R. G. Farmer, 
Mr. J. H. Ferguson, Mr. and Mrs. N. Haas, Mrs. Insch, Miss 
N. 0. Lindsay, Mr. Isaac Shrager. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Seventy-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Babu Badri Das 
Goenka, Mr. W McIntosh, Mr. A. N, Moberly and Dr. T. F. 
Pearse had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Sooiety. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Rev. 
L. 0. Skrefsrud, an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1911 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. N. Annandale, Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopa- 
dhyaya, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. W K. Dods, Mahamahopa- 
dhyjfya Haraprasad Shastri, Dr. E. Denison Roes. 

Library Committee. 

Dr. N. Annandale. Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta, Mahamaho* 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. Harinath De, Dr. E. P. 
Harrison, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Lieut.-Colonel F. P. May- 
nard, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Dr. E. Denison 
Ross, Dr. G. Thibaut, 
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Philological Committee. 

Hon’ble Mr. Abdullah al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukliopadhyaya, Mr. E. A. Gait, Dr. 
Girindra Nath Mukliopadhyaya, Mahamahopadhyaya Harapra- 
sad Shastri, Mr. Harinath De, Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti, 
Babu Muralidhar Banerjee, Babu Nogendra Nath Vasu, Lieut. - 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, Babu Rakhal Das Banerjee, Dr. E. 
Denison Ross, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Acharya 
Satyavrata Samasrami, Dr. G. Thibaut, Mr. E. Venis. 

The General Secretary laid on the table a circular regard- 
ing the Nobel Prize for Literature awarded annually by the 
Swedish Academy, Stockholm. 

The General Secretary also laid on the table, for the infor- 
mation of the Monthly General Meeting, under Rule 48 (a) 9 
the minutes of the members of Counoil on an amendment to 
Regulation 6 (i.e. t for the words two-thirds in Rule 6 substitute 
a Majority) governing the nomination and election of Fellows 
among the Ordinary Members. 

The President announced that the Council had appointed 
Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., as Medical Secretary in the 
place of Major L. Rogers, resigned. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand M ah tap, K.C.I.E . , Maharaj- 
adhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan , 6, Alipore Road, proposed by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Mr. D. 
Hooper ; Mr. G , F . Thorpe , Bengal Pilot Service, proposed by 
Lieut-Colonel F, 1\ Maynard, I.M.S., seconded by Mr. D. 
Hooper; Major 0. A. Smith , 27th Punjabis, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., seconded by Lieut.-Col. 
F. J. Drury, I.M.S. ; Babu Charu C . Chaudhuri , Zemindar and 
Honorary Magistrate, Sherpur Town P.O. (Mymensingh Dis- 
trict), proposed by Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr. 
K N. Tagore; Mr. F. W. Thomas , Librarian, India Office, 
London, proposed by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
seconded by Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg showed some lantern slides : — 

(1) Photographs of the hill fort of Raisen in Central India, 
with an illustration of an incised rock-drawing. 

The fort of Raisen in Eastern Malwa contains numerous 
buildings, many of which date back to the fifteenth century 
and earlier part of the sixteenth century, while others belong 
to the Moghal period. Along one of the sloping paths leading 
up to the fortress, there is a curious incised rock-drawing repre- 
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seating a lion chase in which the hunters are clad in armour of 
the style of the fifteenth century. The picture is worth men* 
tioning because drawings with a similar technique discovered 
some time ago near Bijeygarh in Baghelkhand have been as- 
cribed to the prehistoric period. In view of the late period of 
the Raisen drawing it is most probable that those near Bijeygarh 
are also late-medieval, an opinion already advanoed in the 
Journal of this Society by Mr. J. Cockburn in 1883. 

(2) Photographs of some fifteenth century tombs at Gw&- 
dar on the Makran Coast, constructed in the Indian style of 
Gujrat. 

Theer are at Gw&dar on the Makran coast some ancient 
Mahoinmedan tombs, one of which bears an inscription with the 
date 873 Hijri (1468 A.D.). The tombs have been noticed by 
previous travellers, but none of the published descriptions give 
any account of the peculiarities of their architecture. Their 
style is identical with the very remarkable adaptation of Hindu 
architecture to Mahommedan buildings that prevailed in Guj- 
rat during the rule of the independent Mahommedan Kings in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It seems to indicate that 
the influence of the powerful kingdom of Gujrat must have 
extended to a considerable distance westward during the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited specimens of sponges asso- 
ciated with the shells of gregarious molluscs of the family Ver- 
metidae in the Bay of Bengal. 

In exhibiting the specimens, he explained that the con- 
torted, worm-like shells of the molluscs combined with the 
sponges, which were of almost stony hardness, formed irre- 
gular masses often of considerable size. The sponges exhi- 
bited were of two species, Racodisculasceptrellifera , Carter, and 
Spongosorites topsenti , Dendy. Neither of these sponges was 
invariably associated with molluscan shells, but in the speci- 
mens before the meeting S . topsenti was intimately combined 
with shells of Siliguaria muricata (Born), and R. sceptrellifera 
with those of Siliguaria cochlearis and Spiroglyphus cummingi , 
Morch. Each of the two latter species of mollusc appeared to 
havp associated with it a special variety of the sponge. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill exhibited a collection of drugs — “ a 
Lepcha’s Medicine bag” — and remarked 

“ In the bazaar of Naxalbari, Darjeeling terai, I found re- 
cently a wandering Lepcha selling scraps for the cure of a 
variety of complaints. The sale of his medicines, he con- 
fessed, neither occupies his whole time nor satisfies his needs, 
for he acts as a coolie when it suits him. He had for sale 
many soraps of fur intended to be worn to oure sleeplessness : 
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there were bits of the skin of all the following animals — tiger, 
leopard, donkey, black bear (Ursus torquatus), rhinoceros, 
musk deer, the wild cat (Felts chans), the himalayan cab 
bear ( Aelurus fulgens) which he called Optunga, and the 
hybrid of the Yak with a cow. Most of the skins he obtains 
from hunters.' There were dried skulls or parts of skulls of 
musk deer, the red dog (Gyon dukhunensis) and of a musk 
rat, a Manis, and of what he called Karang-karung, a rodent 
perhaps Lagomys ; teeth of tiger, Felts chans, pig, bear (prob- 
ably Ursus torquatus), sloth-bear and young rhinoceros ; 
dried paws of a leopard, bear, and sloth-bear ; claws of a tiger ; 
bristles of a wild pig ; half of an elephant's rib, flesh of Oyon 
dukhunensis; and the dried tongue of a tiger. 

He also had a large lump of lard made from bear’s fat of a 
dark colour throughout, and some hard Yaks’ cheese. The 
Yaks’ cheese was for use in preventing difficult breathing, such 
as is experienced on the high passes that the Yak frequents. 

There was in his collection the dried leg of some bird of 
prey. 

He had a tortoise rib, a tortoise foot, bits of the dried 
body of the lizard Varanus bengalensis and the gill-cover of a 
mahsir fish (Barbus tor). 

He had the shells of Cypraea tigris to be worn on a 
necklace to cure goitre. It is evident that the shape of the 
shell had suggested its use in this disease. 

He had a largish bundle of pieces of the bark of Betula 
Bhojpattra, for use as paper in writing charms, and the follow- 
ing roots : — 

Pakanbet, a rhizome not yet identified. 

Radha, 4 stem, apparently of a Menisperm. 

Nim, bark of Melia Azadirachta 

Shudakpha, a rhizome, not yet identified. 

Bhutkes, root of Selinum Candollii. 

Punga rai, a fern stem. 

Pokli rai, a fern stem. 

Padam chal, root of a Rheum. 

Sungwara, the shell of a fruit looking not unlike that of 
Carapa moluccensis . 

He also had pieces of copper pyrites, of a soft serpentine 
(called Mirbishi patal) used for cataract in cows, and of calcium 
sulphate (Hum patal), a drug for fever. 

Drs. Annandale and Fermor and Messrs. Tipper and 
Hooper have kindly helped in the determination of the above 
scraps.” 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited new and interesting species of 
Stomatopod Crustacea from the collection in the Indian 
Museum. 
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Mr. F, H. Gravely exhibited Myrmeleonid and Ascalaphid 
larvae found living free upon tree-trunks, and remarked : — 

4< The larvae of the Myrmeleonidae (Ant-Lions) and the 
closely allied Ascalaphidae feed upon other insects. They lie 
concealed and suddenly seize their unsuspecting prey as it ap- 
proaches. Most Ascalaphid larvae cover themselves with a 
cloak of debris, or hide among rubbish or under stones ; but 
the Indian species here exhibited (Pseudoptynx sp.) sits exposed 
on tree- trunks, where it is rendered sufficiently inconspicuous by 
its form and colour. The larvae of some genera of Myrmeleo- 
nidae resemble those of the Asoalaphidae in habit ; but those of 
the genus Myrmeleon construct pits into which their prey falls 
and at the bottom of which they live. The Indian species 
exhibited here ( Myrmeleon contractU8 y Wilk.) is the only known 
exception to this ; it lives upon tree- trunks with its head and 
thorax covered by an attached layer of fine dust.” 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Farman of the Emperor Aurangzeb. — By Rajanibanjan 
Sbn. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

2. Pandits of the 18 th Century.— By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Habapbasad Shastri. 

3. A Note on the Dark Monday (Somavati ). — By B. A. 
Guptb. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th March, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Col. G. F. A. Harbis, M.D., I.M.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. C. H. Ehnes, Capt. H. B. 
Foster, I.M.S., Lt.-Col. A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Captain J. D. 
Sandes, I.M.S., and Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors : — Lt.-Col. W. B. Thomson, R.A.M.C., Dr. Sarasilal 
Sarkar. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The President announced the appointment of Capt. J. W. D. 
Megaw, as Medical Secretary of the Society, in the place of 
Major L. Rogers, resigned. 
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The following cases were shown : — 

1 . By Lt.-Col. Calvert, I MB. 

(а) A case showing multiple subcutaceous tumour*, 

for diagnosis. A microscopical section of one of 
the tumours was also shown from which it ap- 
peared that the growth was a calcifying fibroma. 

(б) A case of Osteo Arthristis in a young European 

with X-ray photographs. This condition is said 
by Sir Jonathan Hutchinson to be very rare if 
not altogether unknown in India. 

(c) A case of early Leprosy in a European boy. 

2. By Lt.-Col . Nott, I.M.S . — A case in which Rhinoplasty 
had been performed with a very satisfactory result. 

3. The Secretary showed three photographs illustrating a 
remarkable case of Myositis Ossificans. The photographs had 
been recently presented to the Medical College by Surgeon- 
General Lukis. 

The cases were discussed by the President, Col. Nott, Col, 
Thomson, Dr. Elmes and Capt. Foster. 
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Sterculia alata Roxb .var. irregularis. 

All reducedtofc •, NfcliB leaf of normal tree. >|| 




*S* A Visit to Kapila-M uchan . 

By Akakd Kohl. 

During my last inspection tour towards Shpayan, I paid a 
visit to Kap41a*Muchan or Dlgom on 20th June, 1909. This is 
a place of Hindu pilgrimage situated in the south-western 
corner of the Valley abi^ut 24 miles from Srinagar. There are 
three springs here close to one another. At the main spring is 
an old Jifigam, rough and unhewn, and also some old sculptured 
stone images said to have been unearthed from the adjacent 
fields. 

2. Recently the priests of this place, named Laksman 
B&yu and Visna B&yu, while digging near the point 
where the waters of the three springs meet, discovered a stone 
with a Sanskrit inscription in Saradft character. As this is 
only a fragment, the exact meaning of the inscription cannot 
be made out. 

... 

* * 
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^ would seem that there wae an anoient monument here 
^listp which this stone, giving an account of the builder, had . 
fvvhe&.eet up. There is at present no visible sign of anymonu* 

< p»ent at this places but if excavations are conducted some of its 
relics might be unearthed. 

Hie priests have since succeeded in unearthing another 
fragment of the inscribed stone, and it is far more important 
than the one previously found, inasmuch as it gives the date 
of the monument in which the engraved stone had been erected. 

This inscription, like that of the stone previously dis- 
covered, is in Sanskrit in the SferadS. character and of the same 
style and purport. I give below a hand copy of it : — 

to w£%?[ <ii<i» 

[f*] \\ ftmw ' =«< 

wfamTfir 

w*for«[»r 

It says by way of the sanctity of the shrine that one is 
able to get rid of sins here as a snake is of itB old skin, and 
concludes by stating that the monument, into winch this in- 
scribed stone had been built, had beep given in charity to a 
Pandit of the Soma caste. The year visible in the inscription 
is the Vikramftditya era 840, but presumably it is 1840, as 
; there seems to be a battered figure before 840, At present the 
Vikram&ditya era being I860, it is evident that the monument 
referred to in the inscription was built 120 years ago. 

3. It may not be out of place to make here a brief 
mention of the legend relating to the place. The M&h&txnya 
of this pilgrimage says that once Vispu and Brahma had a 
dispute as^to which of them was superior to the other. At 
' last it was agreed that they should go to Siva and ask him 
to decide the point and that they would abide by his verdict. 
When they approached Siva and' told him what diopute 
they had, he ore&ted a lingam of bright fight and said to 
them — “ Visnu, you go beneath, and Brahma, you go above, 
this lihgam and see where it terminates. BUther of you who 
returns first after finding out the end of the lingam is greater 
than the other.” They then set out, Vianu downwards and 
Brahma upwards, but though the one went deeper and deeper 
and other higher and higher they could not reach the end. 
They then returoed to Siva. Visnu acknowledged his failure, 




Vd^No^ A VieittoKapdtoMwhan. ' ; : : .f 

but Brahm&.who then had five heads, told Siva false^f^m 
Mb Mia mouth that he had seen the end of the ufigim. 
Siva knbw that what he had stud was untrue; 8o he, |^tting 
enraged; cut off Brahma’s fifth head for having toll a lie, 
and then dismissed them both saying that neither bf them 
was greater than the other. But the sin of cutting off the 
head remained attached to Siva. In order to get rid of it, he 
perfomed different pilgrimages, yet it did not leave Mm, 
Afterwards he went to Kap&la-Muchan , and lb ! here the sin left 
him. Since then this pilgrimage is called Degrfimi (now short 
ened into Digom) or Kapila-Muohan, the former implying " the 
village where afterwards Siva had to go ” and the latter “ the 
Mace where the sin of cutting off the head went away.” When 
Siva was freed of the sin he was pleased, and he sanotified the 
place by saying that deoeased cMldren might attain salvation 
by their Sifiddha being performed here. 

4. A fur is annually held here in August on the 12th of 
the bright fortnight of S&wan. Thousands of people oollect 
here that day, and those who have lost their ohildren during the 
past twelve months perform their Sraddha and give their 
clothes, ornaments, etc., in charity. The priests keep a 
number of young boys and girls here on the occasion, and 
people make them wear the clothes, ornaments, eto. A boy is 
made to wear a deceased boy’s tMngs, and a girl a deoeased 
girl’s, and then the articles are given away as offerings in the 
name of the deoeased. It is also believed by the Hindus that 
if a living creature is aooidentally killed by any one and he 
gives an image of it, made of gold or silver, in oharity here, 
he gets rid of that sin as Siva got of his, so at the annual 
fair several people may be seen giving golden and silver 
images of different creatures in oharity. 





x 6. Methylamine Nitrite (Methylammonium Nitrite). 
By Prayolla Chandra Ray and Jitendra Nath Rakshit. 
(Preliminary note.) 


When mercuric nitritie solution is treated with dilute 
ammonia, a precipitate of dimercurammonium nitrite is 
formed and ammonium nitrite remains in solution (Trans., 
Chem. Soc. 1902, Vol. 81, 644). Recently, a solution of mer- 
curic nitrite was similarly treated with dilute methylamine. 
The precipitate which was thus obtained proved on analysis to 
be dimercurammonium nitrite, pure and simple. 1 The filtrate, 
amounting to about 25 c.c., was distilled in a vacuum at tem- 
peratures gradually raised from 45°— 50°. (Gf. decomposition 
and sublimation of ammonium nitrite, Trans., Chem. Soc. 1909, 
Vol. 95, 345). 

In the earlier stages of the operation water distilled off 
with minute bubbles of nitrogen; but later on the “click 1 ’ 
remained persistent and water alone was given off. When the 
solution had attained the consistency of a thiok syrup the 
temperature was raised to 60°; minute bubbles once more began 
to be evolved. This stage was maintained from 3 to 4 hours, 
after which on removal of the distilling tube from the water-bath, 
the liquid crystallised en masse. On heating the crystals to 
75° rapid decomposition took place, the produots being methyl 
alcohol, water and nitrogen— the characteristic reaction 
between a primary amine and nitrous acid. The crystals 
which were of a pale yellow colour also copiously liberated 
iodine from an acidified potassium iodide solution. 

We are at present engaged in preparing the homologues of 
the series by the above method and also by the double decom- 
position between the corresponding methylamine halides and 
silver nitrite. We hope to communicate the details of the 
experiments at an early date. It may be added for the 
present that by this latter method we have obtained a much 
larger and purer yield of methylamine nitrite. 

'* 

1 Tho following two equations evidently represent the two reac- 
tions : 

(1) 2Hg (NOah+4 NIL OH=NHg 2 NOj+3 NH, NO* +4 H*0. 

(2) 2Hg (NO|h+4NH 8 CHgOHssNHgj NOj+3 NH S CHg NO, 
+0 Hs0H+8H 2 0. 




17 . Folklore of the origin of the constellation Mrlga- 
shirsh*. 

By B. A. Gupte. 

In the 8hiva-rfttri-vrat-katha of the Linga-Purftn, there is 
a story about Shivar&tra, the I4th or dark night of the month 
of M&gh. It runs : — 

In the mountainous border-land of Pratyanta there lived 
a hunter named Lubdhaka. He earned his livelihood by ahibar. 
On the day just named, he was arrested by his creditors and 
confined in a Shiva’s temple. There he saw the emblem of 
Shiva and beard his name repeated by the devotees. ‘ ‘ Shiva,’ ’ 
“ Shiva,” he began repeating out of jest; the result was that 
his sins began disappearing in proportion. In the afternobn 
of the day, some of the worshippers subscribed a sum sufficient 
to meet the demand of the oreditor and released him. He 
then went to the south to hunt Night overtook him, he had 
no food ; that worked as a fast. He went to a tank and sat 
on the branch of a tree of Bad {JEgk rnarmhs) sacred to 
Shiva. In order to clear the vision, he plucked the leaves of 
the tree and threw them down. They fell on Shiva that lay 
hidden below. All these unconscious acts added to his credit. 
At the end of the first quarter of the night, there came to the 
tank a doe big with youngs. He aimed an arrow, she spoke 
to him in human voice, promised to return after laying down 
her foetus, and went away. Then came another doe in heat. 
It was her breeding season. She spoke, she swore, she was 
allowed to go. She was followed by a black buck in search of 
her. The same thing happened. Lastly oame a doe with 
young ones : she also was allowed to go. They all returned to 
the hunter as promised. He was a changed man. He refused 
to kill them. He and the antelope family were all taken to the 
Nakshatradolc or heaven. 

The story has been published in the Shivalila-mrita, but 
there is no mention of the constellation. The following ex- 
tracts from the text give the origin of the Mriga-nakahatra or 
the Iftb mansion of roe Moon. (Fig. 4.) The meaning is 

“ Oh Mriga, go to the position of a Nakshatra, with your 
family, that constellation shall be named after you. The way 
the two does w^|t. to heaven is still visible. There axe two 
bright stafa near -the constellation. They represent Lubdhak, 
the hunter. Below these, there are three more bright ata|s. 
They are called Mrtgbhirsha, literally the head of an antelope 
In front of the catenation are two stars 
young <mM r and atm*d one to mark the position of the d^t. 
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Thje bright King of Antelopes still gloriously shines in the 
skjr” 

Colebrook and Burgess say that Lubdhak or Sirius is a 
’star in the belt of Orionis, but Bentley says that it is Tauri. 1 
A. A. Maodonell 2 says that Sirius is Lubdhak. Sir Monier 
Williams 8 also calls it Sirius, but adds another story. He says 
that while Brahma was pursuing his own daughter as an 
antelope, Shiva threw an arrow at him. It is seen in its head. 
In the Puran under consideration , it is said that the first doe 
was an apsara or celestial maiden. She loved a demon and was 
cursed by Shiva that she would become a doe, and that her 
lover would be turned into a black buck. In the Hindu Sid- 
dhanta, Lubdhak is the Yog-tara of the constellation. In the 
Ratna-mala this constellation is shaped like the head of an 
antelope as its name indicates. (See fig. 4 ) 

In the Zodiac, the 9th mansion is Sagittarius shaped like a 
hunting centaur. (Fig. 1.) It is god Negal of the Assyrians. 
Egyptian and Hindu astronomers give merely the bow as its 
symbol, and so do the Greeks. 4 (Figure 3 is however taken from 
Brennand’s Hindu Astronomy.) 

Lubdhak stands at 63° of longitude and 10° south latitude. 6 
This is why the story mentions that the hunter went to the 
south after his release from the temple. 

If Sagittarius is the hunter of the Zodiac, Capricornus or 
Goat’s-hom was perhaps the antelope of the western anoients. 
Sir Monier William identifies Capricornus with Mrigasya 
(anteloped-faced). (Fig. 2.) 

The scenes may vary, the constellations may vary, accord- 
ing to the solar or lunar mansions, but the fact remains that a 
hunter and an antelope of the celestial orb are the basis of this 
folklore. 

The perusal of the Sanskrit passage quoted below and the 
clear vision there was of the Mriga-shirsha on the dark day of 
the last Shivaratra of February led me to the discovery that 
Gemini, the third sign of the Zodiac, was just below, or in the 
same longitude with Sagittarius. This is perhaps the reason 
why the Bad leaves dropped by the hunter fell on Shiva’s 
Yugma or Mithun. The conjecture that Mithun was the gupta 
or invisible Shiva, invisible on that day, led me to exanpne 
the signs of the Zodiac more carefully, and I found that Shiva's 
bull, Taurus, was on its one side and Parvati’s lion, Leo, on the 
other. The interposition of the Cancer remained to be ac- 
counted for, and a Marathi verse suggested that they were the 


* Hindu Astronomy, by W. Brennand, p. 42. 
ft Sanskri t-English Dictionary. 

s Sanskri t-English Dictionary. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

* Brennand 9 s Hindu Astronomy, p. 42. 
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gands or attendant spirits of Shiva. Thus (1) Shiva, and (2) 
PSrvati as Gemini, (3) Taurus as his sacred bull Nandi, (4| Leo 
asParvati’s charger Lion, and (5) the group of stars called Cancer 
as the ganas of Shiva with their ish or chief Ganesh complete 
what is known as Shiva-Panchayatana— five in one (Pig. 5). 
This, I believe, is a new idea not recorded before. I therefore 
submit it to the Society for further investigation. If Sagit- 
tarius is god Negal of the Assyrians, if Virgo is the Venus of 
the Grecians , if Lubdhak is a manifestation of Shiva of the 
Hindus, there is reason to believe that Gemini or Mithun is the 
eternal Yugma of Shiva, and that Taurus, Leo, and Cancer are 
its concomitants. I reproduce the figures for ready reference 
and for contemplation of the celestial origin of god Shiva. 
(Pig. 6). 

The southern border-land Pratyanta points to the equator. 
The confinement of the hunter means his disappearance below 
the horizon, the intervening stars in the celestial orb between 
Sirius and Gemini are possibly the bael leaves, and the way the 
antelopes took is possibly the well-known milky way. 

This is not a new way of thinking. E. W Maunder in his 
‘ ‘ Astronomy without a Telescope ” tells us at page 11, that 
1 * In several cases there are groups of figures which form some- 
thing like a connected story; Hercules and the Dragon, Perseus 
and Andromeda are examples. 9 * 

The story of the hunter and the antelope with the con- 
nected group of the Shiva’s Panchayatana are but examples 
of the same process when examined through Hindu spectacles. 


Extracts from the Text. 
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i8. Father A. Monserrate'* Description of Delhi (1581), 
Fir 02 Shah’s Tunnels. 

By Rbv. H. Hostbk, S.J. 

Mow that the coming Darbar turns all eyes wistfully towards 
the old capital, special interest attaches to Father Anthony 
Monserrate’s (S.J.) description of the place, the earliest on 
record by a European. Though the work from which I am 
about to quote ( Mqngolicae LegcUionis Commentarius , MS.) 
was completed only in January 1591 , and that under pathetic 
circumstances, the writer being then in prison at Sena in 
Arabia, his description of Delhi is in reality ten years older. 
There can be no doubt that Monserrate recorded his impres- 
sions of Delhi in 1581, 1 when he passed through it in the suite 
of Akbar, then on Mb way to Kabul. In May 1582, Monserrate 
left Fathpfir Sikrl for Goa never to return to Akbar’s 
Court. 

[56o. 3] “ From Matura we arrived in six days at Deli, a 
most opulent and large oity situated on the Jomanes. Here had 
stood, from the time of the Christian Kings, the throne of the 
Indian [Hindu] Kings ; here sat, after them, the Patan Kings. 
Here, too, it was that Emaum [Humayun], Zelaldin’s [JalAl- 
uddin Akbar’s] father, who delighted to reside here, so long 
as he lived, closed his days through an accident.® He lies 
buried in a tomb of great size which his son Zelaldin con- 
structed [555] amidst most beautiful gardens. Such was the 
love and fidelity felt for him by one of his wives, the mother 
of Mirsachim, the King of Chabul, against whom Zelaldin was 
marching, that she built a house near the tomb and watohed 
over it during the remainder of her life. 8 Up to her death she 
spent there her widowhood in prayers to God and alms-deeds 


* Akbar left Fathpur Sikrl on a warlike expedition against his 
brother Mira* Muhammad H&kim, King of Kdbul, 'on the 6th before 
thcnldes of February 1581,’ i.e. February 8. 

1 “ As his [ Akbar’s] father, whose name was Emaum, was walking 
on the tefraco of the palace, he bent, as people do, over the parapet, 
leaning on a reed (ctrundini ) ; his staff fell, and he was precipitated 
headlong into the garden. To this awful and sudden fall he suc- 
cumbed. '^Afonssrr. MS. f fed. 226.) 

8 CL Saiyad Ahmad KhXn, Description des Monuments de Delhi 
en 1852, d’apres le texte “Hindoustani, transl. by Garoin de Tassy, 
Reprint, Imprimerie Imperials, 1861, Pt. II, Ch, 67, p 186, or Scum, 
Art k; I* 86ri«, Vol. XVI, 1 860, p. 445. “ La Bbgam Nabab Hgjt, veuve 
de HuraAyOn, fit entreprendre, en 978 de 1’ hbjire (1565 de J. &), la 
eons^btioh de ce tombeau, qui fut termini dans respaoe de *ei$| Sag, 
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to tbe poor, five hundred of whom she used to feed. Example 
worthy of a heroine, no doubt, had she been a Christian. 1 

“The Agarenes [Muhammadans], as some one has aptly 
written, are the apes of the Christians indeed, in many 
things they imitate Christian piety, without deserving the 
reward of piety, for they stray from the true faith, [the true] 
religion and [true] charity. 

“The ornaments of Deli are its public edifices, the 
citadel in particular, which was built by Eamaum, the wall 
surrounding the city, and several temples Tmosques ?], especially 
that which King Peruz [Firoz Shah, 1351 — 1388] is said to have 
made. It is a magnificent structure, built of white marble, 
excellently polished. The mortar, which is dazzling white, — 
a mixture of lime and milk, instead of water, — makes it shine- 
like a mirror. This mixture of milk and lime binds the parts 
so firmly together as to prevent cracks, and, when polished, it 
gives a most beautiful gloss. Peruz, a Pa tan by birth, was a 
man much given to piety. All over his kingdom, at every 
second mile, inns were built by his order; [near by] large 
spreading trees ( patulam arborem) were planted for shade and 
beauty; [56a] a well was dug where men and beasts could 
slake their thirst, and a temple [mosque?] erected where 
travellers might pray to God. On both sides of the roads, 
wherever the land allowed it, were planted long avenues of 
trees affording shade to the weary wayfarer. He bridged 
torrents, rivers and ravines; levelled roads, and built cause- 
ways of stone ( lapides stravit) over marshy and boggy places ; 
in a word he left nothing undone that tended to magnificence 
and public comfort 

“On a ridge (in saltu ), about three miles from Deli, he 
constructed a palace of wonderful size and beauty, and erected 
on the terrace a massive marble pillar, all of one piece, thirty 
feet high and about five feet thick. 8 Again, he tunnelled out 
a subterranean passage about forty stadia in length, as far as 

et qui lui eouta quinze lakhs de roupios. Depuis lore il a servi de 
sepulture aux membres de la maison royal© de Timur.” For a descrip- 
tion of the mausoleum and garden, see ibid. 

1 Cf. Saiyad Ahmad Khan, rp. c^.,Pt. II, Ch. 64, or Jour. Asiat. % 
f>o Serio, Vol. XVI, I860, p. 481 : “ Ce fut la Bdgam Nabab H&ji, veuve 
de Humayfin Padsch&h, qui fit batircecaravans£rail [’Arab Sara] auprds 
du tombeau du Sultan Hum&yun, en 1' an 6 du rdgne d* Akbar, 968 de 
1’hAgire (1660 de J. C.). Get Edifice servit k loger trois cents Arabes, 
et ce fut ainsi qu’on le nomma le caravans^rail des Arabes (’Arab 
Sara).’’ 

4 The expression is strong, but the meaning is oWr : there is a great 
deal of natural piety outside the pale of revealed Religion. 

3 “ The golden pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish sand-stone. 
4 2 feet 7 inches in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, 
has received a very high polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. 
Its upper diameter is 25*3 inches, and its lower diameter 38*8 inches.” 
Cf. Oen. Cttnningham, Arch. Report , 1862, p. 17. 
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old Deli, (where Christian Kings are believed to have lived). 
This he did that he might, whenever he pleased, withdraw 
from the affairs and cares of state, and repair alone and 
without attendants to that pleasure-seat for the sake of dis- 
traction. Many things are related of him, which — if they were 
true and had been coupled with faith in Christ — would have 
merited him for these benefits a place in heaven. With the 
exception of the Mongol garrison, the town is inhabited by 
rich and wealthy Brachmanas, Hence, the private buildings 
add not a little to the splendour of the town. The country 
abounds in stone and lime, [566] and the well-to-do build, not 
low and tumble-down houses, but substantial, lofty, well- 
adorned residences. Thanks to Emaum, who delighted in 
building and was fond of magnificent cities and broad roads, 
the streets are large, contrary to the custom of the Agarenes, 
and picturesque. The splendid avenues of trees in the middle 
of the streets are an ornament in themselves, while their 
leafy green sheds a pleasant shade around. It would be too 
long to descant on the suburbs, which are many, or to enlarge 
on the beauty of the gardens on both sides of the Jomanes, 
which nearly fringes the town on the east. Suffice it to say 
that under a benign sky they produce in abundance every 
variety of crops and fruits. Indeed, the country round about 
Deli is extremely rich and fertile. The ruins, towers, and 
half-crumbling walls of old Deli still attest that it was once a 
famous town ; it lies about thirty-two stadia from and some- 
what to the west of the new city . 9 9 

I need add little in comment. To residents in Delhi or 
to those who have visited the place, the allusions are clear 
enough. All will recognize in the marble pillar erected by 
Firoz Shah the famous Asoka lat. We can only wonder why 
Father Monserrate, generally so detailed in his descriptions, 
should have made no allusion to the inscriptions. Not so 
W. Finch, or rather Purchas, his editor. 

It matters little if Monserrate ’s pet theory about Christian 
Kings having once ruled at Delhi cannot be defended. The 
general accuracy of his description of Firoz Shah’s reign is amply 
borne out by the Muhammadan historians, notably by the 
Tabak&Ui-Akbari and Firishta. They mention among his works 
of \ublic utility “ Five canals ( band-i-jiu ), [Firishta says 
“M>”]; 4 Mosques [Firishta says “40”]; 30 Colleges; 20 
Monasteries ( khankdh ) ; 100 Palaces ( kushk ) ; 2<)0 Caravanserais 
(rabdt) ; 300 Towns ; 5 Tanks (hauz) ; 5 Hospitals ; 100 Mausolea ; 
10 Baths; 10 Monumental Pillars ( mindra ); 150 Wells; 100 
Bridges; and gardens beyond number.” Cf. Elliot, Hist, of 
India , IV, 18 n. 1. 

E. Thomas writes : — 

“One of the many deficiencies a modern mind detects 
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in the long list of buildings, oanals, dams, bridges, and other 
works enumerated by him, is the total omission of even the 
name of a road, India’s greatest want, and the defioiency of 
whioh the had so signally experienced while personally 

in command orretlling armies.” (Of. The Chron. of the Palhdn 
Kings of Delhi , London, 1871, p. 274.) 

It should not surprise us, if some of the works executed 
under .Firoz Shah had been attributed by fulsome flatterers to 
later rulers, in particular to Akbar and Jahangir. It has been 
the case in so many other instances. At any rate, let it be 
noted that Monserrate, who was Prince Murad’s tutor, derived 
from Akbar himself, and frojn Abu-1 Fazl, his Persian tutor, 
much of his information about the earlier Muhammadan Kings, 
and that he states in 158^ as a matter of certainty, that FirSz 
had supplied the country #j|h roads and avenues. Among the 
latter we must probably ranl^|hat splendid avenue from Delhi 
to Lahore, whioh excited so much admiration in the early 
European travellers. 

The chief point of interest in Monserrate’s account is, 
evidently, his allusion to the tunnel constructed by FirSz. He 
betrays no hesitation in the matter, but took the trouble of 
working out in stadia the length of the tunnel. It was about 
4£ miles long, the stadium being 606 feet 9 inches English. 
As for the direction of the tunnel, Monserrate’s text and the 
maps of the neighbourhood of Delhi clearly point to its having 
run from Firoz Shah’s Kotila to RAi Pithora. 

Our next European reference to the tunnel is dated 
30 years later. W. Finch, who was in Delhi in 1611, after 
describing the Kotila and its stone Pillar, “ijhich passing 
through three stories, is higher than all twenty-four feet, 
having at the top a Globe, and a half Moone over it ” proceeds 
thus: “From the monument is said to be a way under- 
ground to Dely Castle.” 1 By ‘Dely Castle’ he means cer- 
tainly Old Delhi. 

At this stage of my researches, Mr. E. D. Maclagan referred 
me to a passage in Carr Stephen’s The Archaeology and Monu- 
mental Remains of Delhi , Simla [1876], pp. 125-126: tc ‘There 
were three tunnels in this citadel wide enough to allow the 
ladies of the Sultan’s family to travel through in conveyances. 
One communicated with the river, and was five zarib Ung, 
another with the Kushak-i. Shikar, and was two kos long, and 
the third in the direction of Qilah RAi Pithora, about five kos 
long.’” 

As the quotation in the above passage comes immediately 
after another from Cunningham (Arch. Survey of India Reports, 
1802 — 65, Vol. I, Simla, 1871, p. 219), it was hoped that the 
next, too, would be found in General Cunningham’s Archaolo- 


1 Pvrchas his Pilgrims t, Glasgow, J. Maolehoae, 1906, Vol. IV. 
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gioal Reports ; but, though both Mr. Madagan and myself 
examined independently every reference to Delhi in Mr. V. A. 
Smith’s General Index to Vols. I— XXIII, we failed to disoover 
it. 

We were more successful in another direction. In Descrip- 
tion des Monuments de Delhi en 1852, d * apres le texts Hindoos- 
tani de Saiyid Ahmad Khan , par M. Garoin de Tassy, Paris, 
Imprimerie Imperial©, 1861, pt. I, p. 26, 1 we have a much clearer 
reference to the tunnels with sufficient proof that even as late 
as 1862 the tradition concerning them was not yet extinct. 

“ [Ch.] XIII. Kusohak of Firoz Schah, or Kotila of Firoz 
Schah. 

In the year 755 of the hegira (1354 A.D.), when it was 
Firoz Schah r s turn to reign, he had this castle ( kuschak ) erected 
on the border of the river,* on the confines of the place called 
Kddin , 8 and near to {attenant a) this kuschak, he built a town. 
In this palace, they had made three subterranean passages 
(conduits), so as to be able to ride out that way with the 
women of the palace (afin de pouvoir sortir par Id snr des mon- 
tures avec les femmes du palais) 4 There was a passage of three 
jarih , 6 on the side of the river, another near the belvedere , 6 
two cosses long, and a third on the side of Old Dehli, five 
oosses in length. Now, it is evident that by Old Dehli we 
must understand the castle and town of Raja Pithaura, for 
the third passage is in that place, and very old people say that 
he went as far as a marvellous place and a special basin 
[t ank.] * * 7 

1 Reprinted from Journal Asiatique, So S6rie, Vol. XV (I860), 
pp. 608 — 536 ; Voi. XVI (i860), pp. 190—254; 892—451 ; 521—543; Vol. 
XVII (1801), pp. 77 — 97. Mr. J. P. Thompson, Divisional Judge, Delhi, 
does not know of any edition of 1852. He writes to Mr. E. D. Maclagan : 
4 * There are four editions of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s Ataru-a-sanddid ; 
the 1st ed., which came out in 1847 ; a Newaf Kishor ed.,* of which 
I do not know the date ; the very rare 1854 ed. ; and the Cawnpore ed. 
of 1904 (Nanai Press). Most of the copies of the ed. of 1854 were 
destroyed in the Mutiny. That must have been the ed. used by Garcin 
de Tassy. The 1904 ed., as the preface states, was intended to combine 
the strong points of the eds. of 1847 and 1854. It came out six years 
after the author’s death. We may assume, therefore, that, where the 
1904 ed. differs from that of 1847, it reproduces with verbal alterations 
only the ed. of 1854. ’ ’ 

* [The next four references belong to the original here quoted.] 
Tarskh-i Firiachta. [Cf. Elliot, Hist, of India , vi, 225.] 

8 Tartkh-% Firoz Schdht and Shams-i Sirdj 9 Af if. (Cf. Elliot, Hist, 
of India, III, IV, Vllt.] 

4 Aytn AJcbery, [I note that there is nothing corresponding to this 
passage on Delhi in Gladwin’s translation of the Ain AKbarl, Vol. II, 
pp. 104-105.] 

8 Land-measure varying according to localities. (Cf. Elliot, Glossary 
of Indian terms.) 

8 The Kushfai Shikar , as will be seen further. 

7 Thespecial basin of which there is question here must be the Ham 
9 Alai or Hauz-i Khdss (special basin) described by Ahmad KhSn, Pt. H, 
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Clearest of all is the text in the Am , Colonel Jarrett’s 
translation, ii, 279. It brings us back muoh nearer to the 
passage in Carr Stephen. 

“ Saltan Firoz (1351 — 88) gave his own name to a large 
town which he founded , and by a cutting from the Jumna 
brought its waters to flow by. He likewise built another 
palace at a distance of 3 kos from Firozabad, named Jahdn • 
numd (the world-view). Three subterranean passages were 
made wide enough to admit of his passing along in mounted 
procession with the ladies of his harem; that towards the 
river, 5 jaribs in length ; the second towards the Jahdnnumd , 
2 kds , and the third to Old Delhi, 3 kos .” _ 

We may remark at once that, according to the Ain , the 
third tunnel to Old Delhi was only 3 kos long, whereas the 
text of Ahmad Khan and Carr Stephen speaks of 5 kos. This 
divergence may be due to a different reading in the work con- 
sulted by Ahmad We note also that whereas, according 

to the Ain , the tunnel to the Jahdnnumd was 2 kos long, the 
distance between Firozabad and the Jahdnnumd is said to have 
been 3 kos in length. 

The Jahdnnumd is identical with the Kushk-i Shikar. 
4 4 The same king ( Firoz Schdh ) had had another palace con- 
structed at a distance of three cosses from the town of Firoza- 
bad (cf. Tdrikh-i Firischta) besides the edifices of which we 
have spoken, and had given it the name of Jahan Numd 
(belvedere, literally, the world- viewing edifice). Between the 
Kushak of Firoz Shah, and this palace, a subterranean passage, 
two cosses in length, had been constructed. It is that way 
that the king would go out in palanquin with the women of 
the palace.” Cf. Saiyad Ahmad Khan, op. cit ., Pt. I, Ch. 


Ch. 19, p. 98; in Joum. A dial ., 5‘* S6rie, XVI, 397. It is near Firoz Shah's 
tomb. * 1 In Firoz Sh&h's time it had become filled with mud (Fut&hdt Firoz 
Sch&hi and Akhbdr Ulakhbar) and there was no water; but this Sultan 
had it completely cleaned about the year 75 r> of the hegira (1354 A. D.) 
and had all the parts repaired which had suffered (FutilhAt-i Firoz 
Schdh ).” Mr. J. P. Thompson writes concerning the above passage in 
the text: “ The 1854 ed. of the A*aru-8-aar8Bffid seems to differ from 
that of 1847, Pt. II, p. 212 — 1906 ed., Pt. I , p. 85. In the description 
of the Badi* Manzil, which is, of course, the 4 endroit merveilleux * of 
Garcin de Tassy, Sayyid Ahmad says : “ It is said that Firoz ShSh 
made an underground passage ( naqb ) by which he used to go mediated 
from the fortress of Firozabad [i.e. the Kotla] vid this building to the 
Hauz-i-Kh&ss. * This is the only reference to tunnels in the 1847 ed. 
The Badi* Manzil is popularly and, I imagine, correctly known as tile 
Bije Mandal. There are three of these Mandals about here : one in 
Tughlaqabad; the Bije Mandal, and the Sher Mandal, in the PurSna 
Qil*a, where Humavun met his death. In the 1904 ed. occurs the 
passage translated by Garcin de Tassy. Apparently, in 1847, Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan did not know of the account in the A in i-Akbarl. The 
original: ‘car le troisfame conduit ae trouvre en ce lieu * is simply: 
“ kiunke tisri naqb iei janib ko hai,** because the third tunnel is in this 
very direction/* which is not so definite as de Tassy *s translation.*' 
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XIV, p. 29, or Joum . Asiat 5 C S6rie, XV, 535. There was 
another Jahannumd in Tughlaq&bdd, but chat is not the one 
meant here. Cf. ibid., Pt. I, Ch. X, p. 22, or Joum. Asiat., 
ibid., p. 529. 

Prom this it is clear that, whoever be the author of the 
passage quoted by Carr Stephen, it is a correct interpretation 
of either Saiyad Ahmad Klian or of the Am. 

It is, certainly, interesting to note that in Carr Stephen’s 
time (1876) traces of the tunnel between Firoz&b6d and the 
Kushk-i Shikar were still visible. They are there still. “Within 
a few yards on the north of Hindu R&o’s house on the ridge, 
is a deep hollow, and on its northern side there are two low 
openings together forming one entrance, which seem to lead 
into a tunnel. The people in the neighbourhood also point 
out an air-shaft about 150 feet to the north i of the entrance. All 
attempts to explore the tunnel have hitherto failed.” 1 Cf. op. 
cit., p. 126. We may well ask whether any serious efforts had 
been made, and by whom ? 

Mr. E. D. Maclagan writes to me: “ My brother, Col. R. S. 
Maolagan, R. E., Superintending Engineer, P.W.D., Amballa, 
says that a few years ago [in or about 1891] in a baoli (a well 
with galleries round it) near Pir Ghail, the P.W.D. found a 
passage about 6'x2', which they cleared for a little distance in 
the hot weather, till they came to a hedgehog and a snake. 
They put off cleaning till the winter, and then went on for about 
100', till they came out on the side of the hill (the Ridge). He 
knows of nothing else corresponding to Firoz’ passages ; but 
he says that a considerable tunnel has been found running from 
the Hammam in the Fort to the Shah Burj.” 

“One ‘passage’ pointed out to me on the far side of 
the ridge,” says Mr. Thompson, “ proved to be merely a 
water-course, so far as I could see. What we want is a 
passage leading in the opposite direction.” 

Father Monserrate and W^ Finch, as we have seen, are in 
perfect agreement with the Ain } Throughout Monserrate’s 
MS. there are many indications that Abu-1 Fazl and Mon- 
serrate were writing their histories side by side. Abti 1 Fazl 

1 There are also underground passages in the K&li Masjid or Kal&n 
Masjhl of Delhi. Cf. Saiyad Ahmad Khan, op . cit .. Pt. II. Ch. XXXV r 
p. 44, or Joum. Asiat., 5e S6rie, Vol. XVI, 1860, p. 413. 

9 The only difficulty I feel about Monserrate’s description of Delhi 
is that he places Firoz&b&d at a distance of 3 miles from the Delhi of his 
time, and that the tunnel to Rai Pithora was 40 stadia long, whereas the 
distance between Delhi and Old Delhi was, as he remarks, about 32 
stadia. My doubts may be merely due to my ignorance of the topo- 
graphy of Delhi, old and new, and the extent of the town in 1681. 
Compared with the length (3 kos or 6 kos elsewhere ?) ascribed to the 
tunnel by the Am, Monserrate’s measurements (40 st.) do not appear 
excessive, especially if we suppose that they cover the distance from Old 
Delhi to the JaMnnum/i by way of Firozabad. 
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was frequently consulted. It was but natural. He was Mon- 
serrate’s Persian master. Whether Abti-1 Fazl has recorded in 
the Ain an engineering feat forgotten by former historians, or 
copied some earlier author, I cannot say. I have searched in 
vain the eight volumes of Elliot’s History of India as told by its 
own Historians . It is possible, though not likely, that, as 
Elliot’s translations are in many cases abstracts, the passages 
I was looking for have been omitted. I feel confident, however, 
that other texts must exist. 1 The boring of tunnels on so large 
a scale and with suoh vast proportions must have oreated a 
stir even in Firoz Sh&h’s time. Was it not altogether 
unprecedented ? It would be strange, therefore, if Firoz 
Shah’s own historians had left the event unrecorded. We 
know how punctilious were the scribes of the Mogul Emperors. 
Monserrate notes that every action, every order or prohibition 
of Akbar’s was instantly picked up by his secretaries, as if they 
had feared that his words should fall to the ground and be 
lost. (Cf. fol. 1116,4.) This “superstitious” practice, he 
suggests, they had inherited from the Medes and the Persians. 
Daniel, Esdras and the Book of Esther show with what 
religious care their historians chronicled every event. Doubt- 
less, the same practice flourished under Firoz Shah. 

I have taken much pains, though to no purpose, to discover 
later allusions to the tunnels by European travellers. Hakluyt, 
Purchas, Coverte, A. Sharpey, R. Rowles, R. Harcourt, 
Methold, Hawkins, Coryate, Roe, Terry, Herbert, Mandelsloe, 
Manrique, Fryer, Bernier, Thevenot, Tavernier, Peter Vail den 
Broecke’s travels, Van der Aa’s collection, Van Twist, afford 
no further clue. 

The only objection which some of my friends have formu- 
lated against the above quotations is that the tunnels may have 
served the purpose of aqueducts. We know, for instance, that 
the underground aqueduct of the Anlkpur tank, built by Anlk 
Pul Tannor at Delhi, is large enough to allow of a man stand- 
ing upright. 2 We read also that Firoz Shah connected the 
Sarsuti River with the Salimah by running a tunnel into the hill 


i E. A. Duncan in his new edition of Keene's Handbook for Visitors 
to Delhi , Calcutta, Thaoker, 1906, p. 39, refers the text we quoted from 
Carr Stephen to Shams-i Sir&j, a historian of Firoz Shah's time. If the 
text could be found, the question under debate would be settlecronce 
for all. But, the passage is not in Elliot’s extracts. “ I have glanced, * ' 
writes Mr. Thompson, • ‘ through the Persian text of Shama-i-Siraj , and 
can find no reference. Nor is there, so far as I have seen, any reference 
in the chapters of Barni’s Tarlkh-i Firoz ShShi, which deal with 
Firoz Shah's architectural achievements in the early part of his reign ; 
but they do not include the Kotla. Again, Taimur does not mention 
them (see the MalfuzUt and the Zafar-nama in Elliot). There is no men- 
tion of them, too, in the FutUhat Firoz Shahl, though it was hardly 
to be expected, considering the nature of the work." 

ft Cf. Saiyad Ahmad Khan, op. tit,, Part II, Chap. IV; or Jour n. 
Aeiat., 6e Sdrie, Vol. XVI, 1860, p. 2U. 
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of earth through the midst of which the Sarsutl was flowing. 1 
These instances notwithstanding, the theory advanced by my 
friends cannot, in the light of the Ain , be encouraged. Other 
texts should be brought forward. We have none. Future 
excavations may show that the Ain is wrong; meanwhile, we 
must be satisfied that it is correct. 

Aqueducts terminate in tanks or wells, or connect rivers. 
We have no allusions to the Delhi tunnels having had such 
exits. Had they been aqueducts, the explanations of the Ain 
could not have been entertained, as the matter was easy to 
verify, at a time when the passages were in a much better state 
of preservation than they are now. They were certainly not 
used as aqueducts in Abu-1 Fazl’s time, i.e. before 1596-1597, 
when the Ain was completed, nor in Monserrate’s time (1581), 
nor in the lifetime of Akbar (1542 — 1605), or else, Akbar’s 
favourite historian should have known. From Firoz Shell’s 
death (1388) to Akbar’s birth, only 154 years had intervened. 
This leaves scarcely time enough for a public fact attested by a 
public monument to be lost sight of. Old men must have been 
living in Akbar’s time who had conversed with octogenarians 
born under Firoz Shah’s reign. Besides, even if oral tradition 
could have become altered in so short a time, there, were the 
written records, daily read and daily consulted by Akbar’s 
secretaries and historians. At Akbar’s death, the inventory of 
his treasures shows that his library contained 24,000 volumes, 
most of them ancient works, the whole being valued at 
Rs. 6, 463, 731. z 

Is it too much to hope that, before the arrival of the King- 
Emperor, something will be done to restore, or at least to 
explore, these tunnels ? However great the difficulties may 
have been to construct them, — and I am told that the nature 
of the ground near Delhi must have made the work one 
of exceptional difficulty — Firoz Shah overcame them. What 
difficulty could there be to examine what purpose the tunnels 
served ? We are told that they exist, and where they are. 
What more can we wish ? 


While these notes were going through the press, I received 
somN further correspondence, which, though not affecting our 
main argument, it will be useful to record. 


1 Cf. Tdrikh’i Mubdrak-Shdhi in Eluot’s Hist, of India % IV, p. 11. 
* Manbique, Itimrari) Oriental , Roma, 1653. p. 417. 

Mandeusloe, Voyages and Travels into the East Indies , 2nd Ed,, 
London, 1669, p. 37. 

Van Twist : Generate Beschryvinghe van Indien in Tweede Deel van. 
het begin ende voortgangh der Vereenighde Nederl. Geoctr, Oost. Indische 
Compagnie , 1646. 

Pe Last, De Imperio Magni Mogolis , Lugd.-Batav., 1631, p. 139. 
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Mr. W. Kirkpatrick informs me that Miss Wagentrieber 
wrote a pamphlet — now out of stock — stating that during the 
mutiny at Delhi Simon Fraser escaped by hiding in a hollow 
which had the reputation of being the entrance to a disused 


tunnel. 

Mr. Qasim Haslr, a research scholar, working at the Asiatic 
Society Rooms, has consulted, though in vain, the following 
works : — 

1. Ain-i-Akbari, the text, and the translations by Gladwin, 


Blochmann and Jarrett. 

2. Akbar-nama , the text and translation by H. Beveridge. 

3. Elliot’s Hist . of India , 8 vols. ; the portions containing 
the reign of Firoz Shiih, his public works, descriptions of Delhi, 
Firozabad, Jahannuma, etc. 

4. Malfuzdt-i Timuri; the portion given in Elliot’s Hist, 
of India. 

5. Matla'u-l Sa’dain of Abdur Razzaq, text, and portions 
in Elliot. 

6. Muntakliabu-1 Tawarikh of Badaunl, accounts of Firoz 
Shah. 

7. Muntakhabu-l Lubab of Khafl Khan, id. 

8. Tabaqdt-i Akbari , id. 

9. Tarikh-i Firishta , the text and translation by Dow, 
especially the chapters devoted to Firoz Shah’s reign, and the 
descriptions of Delhi, Firozabad, etc. 

10. Tarikh-i Firoz Shdhi of Barni and Shams-i- Siraj, the 
text throughout , and the portions in Elliot. 

11. Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi of Yahya bin Ahmad, a rare 
history of Firoz Shah and his successors, — the portions in 
Elliot. 


12. Tuzak-i Babari , the portions in Elliot. 

13. Zafar-ndma of YazdF : the chapter dealing with 
Timur’s conquest of India and the portions given in Elliot. 

Finallv, Mr. J. P. Thompson completes his bibliographical 
notes on Ahmad Khan’s Asdru-s-sunddid. • “ Chance has 
thrown in my way a copy of the rare edition of 1854. It 
has two title-pages, one in English, the other in Urdu. The 
English title-page runs: f Asaroos-sunnadeed,. .composed by 
Syud Ahmed Khan. . . .in the year A.D. 1852 Delhi, printed 
at the Indian Standard Press, by William Demonte, 1£54.’ 
The Urdu title-page shows that the Urdu lithographing was 
done in the Royal Press in the Palace. It too bears date 1854. 
It has Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s seal on it, and the words : 4 jis 
kitab par musannif ki mohr na ho, wah kitdb chori Jd hai. J The 
inferences I drew formerly are, I find, correct.” 

I have also come across a reference to a second edition, 
Lucknow, 1876. 



19 * Interaction of Hydrazine Sulphate 
with Nitrites, and a new method for the determination of 
“Nitritlc” Nitrogen* 

By Biman Behari Dey, M.So., and Hbmendra Kumar 
Sen, B.A. 


Consequent upon the discovery of the unstable alkylamine 
nitrites (vide Trans. Chemical Society 1911) by Ray and Raks- 
hit, we undertook the preparation, if possible, of the nitrites 
of Hydrazine and Hydroxylamine which are strong bases. 
The possibility of a hydrazine nitrite was further strengthened 
by the existence of a dithionate of the same base which has 
been described by Sabanieff (Joum. Chem. Soc. 1899, Ab- 
stracts, Part II, page .3(54). Accordingly, we tried to prepare 
the salt by a double decomposition between Barium-Nitrite 
and Hydrazine Sulphate. On mixing the solutions of the two 
substances there was immediate precipitation of Barium 
Sulphate, with greater or less evolution of gas, according as 
the reaction was carried out at the ordinary temperature of 
the laboratory (32°C.) or at 0° by immersing in melting ice ; 
the action in each case was, however, found to be progressive, 
the evolution of gas being accelerated with the lapse of time. 
The very slight evolution of gas at the lower temperatures, 
together with the precipitation of Barium Sulphate, seemed to 
point to the formation of Hydrazine Nitrite in solution in the 
cold, which readily decomposes with the rise of temperature. 
The isolation of the pure nitrite had therefore to be given up, 
and our attention was directed to a systematic examination of 
the gases evolved, hoping thereby to gain some information as 
to the nature of the reactions occurring. It was at first sup- 
posed that the nitrous acid liberated would act upon the 
Hydrazine or amido-amine, in the same manner as it does with 
ammonia or amines, the reaction proceeding according to the 
following equation. 

'h.NH 2 + HO.NO = H.0H + N, + H,0. 

NH, HO.NO OH N, H.O 

. I + =| + + 

nh 2 ho.no oh n„ h 2 o 

It would appear from the above that the reaotion would 
be aooompanied by the formation of hydrogen peroxide in 
solution, and a regular search was therefore made for the 
latter. On applying the ether-chromio acid and titanium solu- 
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tion tests, however, hydrogen peroxid© was found to be absent. 
The next step was to analyse the evolved gases collected in a 
eudiometer placed over an inverted funnel remaining under 
water in a beaker. The eudiometer was, to begin with, filled 
with a solution of Barium nitrite, the beaker water having 
some hydrazine sulphate dissolved in it. As the two solutions 
came in contact with each other, there was a slow evolution of 
gas observed, the evolution increasing with time. The gas was 
allowed to collect over night. A rough analysis of the gas 
next morning showed that it was a mixture consisting of 
almost equal proportions of nitrogen and nitrous oxide. As 
will be shown later, this proportion was a mere chance, and the 
large volume of water over which it was collected dissolved 
out a considerable amount of the soluble gas, namely nitrous 
oxide. Starting with this preliminary observation, accurate 
experiments were next made in the following way : A fairly 
strong solution of barium- nitrite (the barium nitrite available 
in the market being found rather impure , a pure solution ob- 
tained by the interaction of Silver Nitrite and Barium Chloride 
was used instead; was sucked into a Crum’s Nitrometer over 
Mercury, and a small pellet of Hydrazine sulphate in excess 
was introduced at the bottom. As soon as the hydrazine salt 
came in contact with the nitrite solution, a steady evolution of 
gas increasing in vigour with time, was noticed. To complete 
the reaction quickly, the Nitrometer was vigorously shaken. v 
When there was no further evolution of gas, the Nitrometer was 
inverted over a cylindrical jar full of water at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and the volume immediately read off. Fresh water 
was now introduced through the “cup” of the Nitrometer 
and vigorously shaken up until all the nitrous oxide was dis- 
solved and the volume constant. On repeating the same 
experiment, it was found that although the volume of nitrogen 
was always constant for the same amount of Barium Nitrite 
solution, the total volume of gas (N and N,0) collected in 
two different experiments were hardly coincident. The reason 
was not far to seek ; for, as the dilution of the same quantity* 
of Barium Nitrite solution inside the Nitrometer was varied, the 
gas volume varied also, increasing with the concentration of the 
Barium Nitrite and diminishing with the dilution. The diver- 
gence between the total volumes of gas is thus obviously due 
to the increased or diminished dissolution of the nitrous oxide 
in the water employed to dissolve and wash down the Barium 
Nitrite solution into the Nitrometer. In order, therefore, to 
obtain the total volume of gas due to the reaction, the 
solvent water must be reduced to a minimum ; indeed, it might 
be said that the theoretical amount of gas can only be obtained 
if the two substances could be made to interact in the solid 
state. In an actual experiment, by using a very concentrated 
solution of Barium Nitrite and employing the minimum quan- 
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tity of water to wash it down (about 2 c.c ), the maximum 
amount of gas was obtained, and the proportion of nitrous 
oxide to nitrogen was found to be no longer 1:1, but approxi- 
mately 2 : 1 ; in fact, on the assumption that the deficit in the 
amount of gas was due to nitrous oxide dissolved in the water 
employed, and applying the usual corrections for the solubility 
of nitrous oxide in water at the temperature of the experiment 
(32°C), the proportion of N s O : N a was found to be exactly 2:1. 

The ordinary decomposition of the di-acid hydrazine 
nitrite, excluding the hydrogen peroxide theory, would seem to 
proceed along the following lines : — 

NH 2 ON.OH N : N.OH 

| + > | (hypothetical)** >N a + N,0 

NH* ON.OH N : N.OH 

This equation, though quite analogous to the equation 
representing the reaction between hydroxylamine and nitrous 

N — OH 

II 

acid giving rise to hyponitrous acid N — OH, fails to explain 
the gasometric relations between nitrous oxide and nitrogen 
actually observed. The fact should not be lost sight of, that 
the experiment was conducted with excess of the Hydrazine 
salt, and consequently, the formation of the monacid hydrazine 
nitrite is only too possible, which would decompose thus: — 

NH g 

| +NO.OH = NH ;s + N-0 + H O. 

NH, 

Taking the two equations together, we find that the pro- 
portion of nitrous oxide to nitrogen actually observed, exactly 
agrees with that demanded by the above equations conjointly. 
As, according to the above equations, ammonia is one of the 
products of reaction, it must have remained in solution as the 
sulphate. That ammonia is really formed, was demonstrated 
beyond doubt by treating the solution remaining after the 
reaction, with caustic alkali, when a strong smell of ammonia 
was perceived. As will be shown subsequently, the quanti- 
tative determination of the ammonia formed is useless, in so far 
as the determination of the ratio of the nitrogen evolved to the 
total nitritic nitrogen of Barium nitrite, would be a better 
evidence and check as to the reactions actually occurring. It 
is important to note here, that the above statements have been 
found to be true not only of Barium nitrite, but also of the 
nitrites of the alkalis, the alkaline-earth metals, of those of the 
heavy metals, etc., and in fact of nitrites in general. In sup- 
port of what has preceded, the actuaLdata of a few of the 
numerous experiments done are given below : — 
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Experiment with Barium Nitrite Solution . 

I. 0*1 c.c. of the stock Barium Nitrite solution gave 
nitrogen = 3*2 c.c. at 30° C by the “ Urea ” method. 

Therefore real “ nitritic” nitrogen =1*6 c.c. 

0*5 c.c. of the above solution diluted to 8 c.c. in the “ Crum” 
gave with solid excess of hydrazine sulphate 11*5 c.c. total gas, 
and 5*3 c.c. nitrogen. 

The solubility of nitrous oxide in 8 c.c. of water at 30* C 
(temperature of the experiment) is given by the following 
formula : 0 = 1*305- 0453 t + *00068 t* = 1*305- *0453 x 30 + 

•00068 x 900 = *55 nearly. 

Henoe for 8 c.c. dilution, solubility = 8 x *55 = 4*4 c.c. 
Adding this to the 11*5 c.c. gas actually obtained , we have 
total volume of mixed gas equal to 15*9 c.c. ; that required 
according to the equations stated above is equal to 16*0 c.c. 
The amount of “ nitritic ” nitrogen in 0*5 o.c. of the Barium 
nitrite solution, as found above, is equal to 8 c.c. The nitrogen 
obtained in the present experiment by the action of hydrazine 
sulphate upon the 0*5 c.c. Barium nitrite solution is equal to 
5*3 c.c. The ratio of the latter nitrogen to the former is there- 
fore equal to -* = §, which is the ratio expected. 

A better confirmation of the above equations cannot be 
expected, and the quantitative estimation of ammonia has hence 
been thought useless. 

II. 0*5 c.c. of the same solution diluted to 5 c.c. gave 
total volume of gas equal to 13*1 c.c. and nitrogen = 5*3 c.c. 
Allowing for solubility by the above formula, S = 5 x *55 = 2*75 c.c. 

Therefore total volume is equal to 13*1 + 2*75= 15*85 c.c. 

Theoretical volume = 16*0 c.c. 

III. 0*5 c.c. diluted to 2 c.c. gave total volume of gas 
equal to 14*7 c.c. and N = 5*3 c.c. 

S = 2x *55 = 1*1 c.c. 

Therefore total volume is equal to 14*7 + 1*1 = 15*8 c.c. 

Theoretical volume equal to 16 c.c. 

Experiment with solution of Potassium Nitrite . 

I. 0*5 c.c. of the stock KN0 ; solution gave by *the 
“Urea” method N = 4*2 c.c. ; 8 y 

Therefore real “nitritic” nitrogen =21 c.c. 

2*0 c.c. of the above stock solution, with solid excess of 
hydrazine sulphate, diluted to 6*4 c.c. in the Nitrometer gave 
total gas equal to 131 c.c. and N = 5*65 c.c. 5 w 

Allowing for solubility by the above formula, S = 6*4 x *55 
= 3*52 c.c. 

Therefore total volume = 131 + 3*52 = 16*62 c.c. 

Theoretical volume = 16*8 c.c. 
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II. 2*0 c.c. of the above stock solution of KN0 2 with 
solid excess of hydrazine sulphate diluted to 4*8 c.c. gave total 
gas equal to 14*4 c.c. and N = 5*6 c.c. 

Allowing for the solubility, S = 4*8 x *55 = 2*64 c.c. 

Therefore total volume equal to 17*04 c.c. 

Theoretical volume equal to 16*8 c.c. 

Experiment with Silver Nitrite Solution . 

Since the above nitrite is sparingly soluble in cold water, 
the nitritic contents of convenient volumes of this solution were 
very small, and the gas obtained also small, most of the nitrous 
oxide being held in solution by the large amount of water used 
in dissolving the salt. 

2*0 c.c. of the stock solution gave by the “ Urea 99 method 
N = 2*6 c.c., therefore real N = 1*3 c.c. 

80 c.c. of the above solution diluted to 10 c.c. in the 
“ Crum 99 gave total volume of gas equal to 5*0 c.c. 
and N = 3*45 c.c.; S = 10 x *55 = 5*5 ; therefore total volume 
= 5 + 5*5 = 10*5 c.c. Theoretical total volume = 10*4 c.c. 

Experiment with tetra-methylammonium nitrite. 

A pure sample of this substance prepared by the double 
decomposition of silver nitrite and tetra-methylammonium 
iodide was taken. 

I. 2*0 c.c. of the stock solution gave by the “ urea ” 
method N = 4*6 c.c., therefore real “ nitritic 99 N = 2*3 c.c. 

4 c.c. of the above stook solution with solid excess of 
hydrazine sulphate gave at a dilution of 6 c.c , total volume of 
gas equal to 6*1 c.c. and nitrogen = 3*1 c.c. 

Allowing for the solubility, S = 6 x *55 = 3*3 c.c. 

Therefore total volume equal to 6*1 + 3*3 = 9*4 c.c. 

Theoretical volume = 9*2 c.c. 

II. 4*0 c.c. of the stock solution at a dilution of 10 c.c. 
gave total gas equal to 4*0 c.c. and N = 3*l c.c. 

Allowing for the solubility, S = *55 x 10 = 5*5 c.c. 

Therefore total volume is equal to 4*0 + 5*5 = 9*5 c.c. 

Theoretical volume equal to 9*2 c.c. 

% Obviously the 10 c.c. of water was not saturated with 
nitrous oxide, and the volume, therefore, a little in excess. 

Experiment with benzylamine nitrite . 

(Benzylamine nitrite has been isolated recently in this 
laboratory by Ray and Dutt as beautiful pale yellow plates, 
subliming in vacuo unchanged). 

1*0 c.c. of the stock solution gave by the ** urea 99 method 
nitrogen = 2*0 c.c., therefore real N=1 c.c. 

4*0 c.c. of the above gave at a dilution of 8*0 c.c. inside 
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the ‘ * Crum ” with solid excess of hydrazine sulphate, total volume 
of gas equal to 3*7 c.c. and N = 2 7 c.c. ; S = 8x '55 = 4*4 c.c. 
Therefore total volume = 8*1 c.c. ; theoretical volume = 8*0 c.o. 

The nitrites of ammonium, sodium, calcium, strontium, etc., 
behave analogously, and it is useless to multiply examples. It 
is singular that araylnitrite did not respond to the above 
reaction, and in fact no gas was at all evolved. The reason 
for it is evident Non-ionised nitrites cannot take part in the 
reaction. 

Estimation of Nitride Nitrogen. 

The most far-reaching result of the reactions indicated 
above, is the very easy and convenient estimation of thenitritic 
content of nitrites in general, as well as those of allied organic 
bases, e.g., tetralkylammonium bases. On comparing the 
figures above, it will be seen that in all cases, the volume of 
nitrogen evolved is strictly 2 3rds of what is contained in the 
amount of nitrite taken for experiment. It will not be useless 
to repeat that this exactness of the volume of the residual gas, 
namely nitrogen, confirms undoubtedly the two equations laid 
down before. It can be claimed that the present method is at 
least as convenient and as accurate as the “Urea” method, 
and the operation requires not more than 15 minutes. Nearly 
50 determinations of nitritie content have been made up to 
date, and the two-thirds rule has been found to be unswervedly 
correct. The following figuies will justify this assertion : — 

u Nitritie nitrogen required by the “Urea” method 
given under “A ”, and that by the hydrazine method, under 

“ B ” A. B. 


ft is worth while to note, that in practice, three washings 
with about 20 c.c. of water in each case, are quite sufficient 
to dissolve the nitrous oxide, and the extremely slight splu- 
bihty of nitrogen hardly interferes with the result. We can 
very safely recommend it to be used along with the “Urea” 
method, if not in preference to it. 

We are at present engaged in investigating the aotions of 
the persidphates upon hydrazine and hydroxylamine salts, and 
hope to communicate the results in a short time. 
p.V 1 conclusion, we beg to express our thanks to Dr. P. C 

n^i 18 enCOU 'i a f ment * and f ° r blowing us to use some of 
his newly prepared Amine nitrites. 



20, “ Gaveta.” 
By William Irvini. 


in Father Hosten’s article on “ the Marsden MSS. in the 
British Museum,” Journal, A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 8, 1910, 
pp. 437 to 461, Mr. Philipps remarks (p. 445) that on the 
documents we have sometimes the word Gavtta, and Father 
Hosten’s note (3) adds: “a drawer, in reference to the 
“drawers in which the papers were kept.” I think this 
explanation can be made more definite by a reference to 
p. vi in the Introduction to F. C. Danver’s “ Report on the 
Portuguese Records . . . . , 1892.” “ The Gavetas Antigas (old 
“drawers) is a miscellaneous collection of 195 bundles.... 
“ They were originally kept in 20 old drawers in the Archivo 
“ da Torn do Tombo .” The documents in the Marsden MSS. 
which are marked Gaveta possibly belonged originally to the 
same collection as the Gavetas Antigas, now in Lisbon. 

Another point in the article may be cleared up. On 
p. 454 Mr. Beveridge, referring to a mention of Sir Thomas 
Roe by Father Botelho, S.J., suggests that “it might hint 
“ to some MSS. of Roe which have disappeared. ” At Mr. 
Beveridge’s instance I consulted the Portuguese version (the 
original text) and found the Father spoke there of “a 
little book ” and called it a “ Commentario. ” On submitting 
the matter to Mr. W. Foster, he recognized at once that the 
reference was to J. deLaet’s “ Coramentarius ” published 
in 1631. The full title is “ De Imperio Magni Mogolis, sive 
“ India Vera, Commentarius, e variis auctoribus congestus,” 
Leiden, Elzevir Press, 1631. Among the various authors used 
(Preface, p. 4) was “Thomas Roeus, Eques.” 




21. Some Notes on Urdu Grammar. 

By Libut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., Secretary, 
Board of Examiners. 

The following points of Urdu grammar appear to have 
escaped the notice of grammarians : — 

1. The precative form of the Imperative kijiyega) 

is both masculine and feminine. 

2. While the verb li*> rahna suffixed to the Conjunctive 

Participle of transitive or intransitive verbs, signifies ‘ to do after 
effort or determination ’ (vide Hind. Man ), its future suffixed to 
the root of an intransitive verb indicates indefinite time— “ some 
time or other.” Falh ho- hi- kar rahegi means 

victory is certain,” but falh ho-hi rahegi = 

victory will be ours some time or other.” 

3. The shortened fortn of the Conjunctive Participle 

indicates haste. Thus in \yt £ «LjJ ^ tj 

wuh Jcham thohk mujh se larne ko khafd ho-gayd . the shortened 
form thohk, indicates more haste than thohk- kar would. 

The finite verb, too, after the shortened or hasty form, 
must be compound, or intensive, or separated from the 

participle by other words, as : Maihsaldm kar champathuwd (but 
not the simple verb, hhdgd, (ISV not) ; wuh 

sir jhukd baith-gaya (not baithd) , (4**j not) hf ; 

wuh lathi le mere jhchhe daurd Ijjo i b ; not 

wuh lathi le daurd, though lathi le daux-gayd might be used. It 
should be noticed that in the Imperative, the case is reversed, 
as : Roti kha d,o, and not khd a-ja,o ; if the final verb is to be 
emphatic, you must say khakar (jaldi) d-ja,o. 

4. The repetition of an adjective is not merely intensive 

as indicated in the grammars, thus thandi 

thandi hawd,eh does not mean “ very cool breezes,” but 
“pleasantly cool breezes.’ ’ Examples : — 

(a) Cjl chhote Mote lafke, “ various, or many 

small, or very small ohildren ” (according to the tone of voice) ; 
here the repetition would usually indicate plurality only, 
—as also in t islsi Moti Mott ahkheh haih, “it has small eyes ” 
(or very small eyes) 
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(b) ijj* lsj* hari hart ghds t “grass pleasantly green 
all over , green everywhere”; lal lal chihra , “a face red all 
over ” (in a flattering sense or otherwise). 

(c) taza taza dudh , “milk quite fresh, still 

warm” (i.e. milk fresh from amongst fresh milk). Here, too, 
the idea is * fresh for the time * : vide (d). 

(d) trf*- sukha sukha chihra , “ a somewhat drawn 

face (for the time) ” : udas udas chihra , “ a somewhat sad face 
(for the time) ” : if sukha or udas were not repeated, the idea 
would not be temporary sadness, but sadness either permanent 
or lasting a long time. 

(e) 8ac 'h sac h baydn karo , “tell the whole 
truth and the truth only.” 

It will be seen that the repetition of the adjective before a 
plural noun may be either intensive or simply plural, thus, 
achche achche parhanewale = “ many very good teachers ” ; chhoti 
chhoii kitabeh alag rakho, bari bar * a ^ a 9 means “put all the 
small books apart together and all the big ones apart together.’ ’ 
Before a singular noun the repetition does not signify ‘ very * . 



APRIL, 1911. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 5th April 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

E. Denison Ross, Esq., Ph.D., F.A.S.B., in the ohair. 

The following members were present : — ; 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. W. F. Bolton, Mr. I. H. Burkill, 
Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Rai Bahadur Matilal Ganguli, Mr O. C. 
Ganguli, The Hon’ble Mr. H. G. Graves, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice H. Holmwood, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J.; 
Mr. Jas. Insch, Mr. C H. Kesteven, Lieut. -Colonel F. P. May- 
nard, I.M.S.; Mr. W. S. Milne, The Hon’ble Mr. C. E. A. W. 
Oldham, Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. H. P. Watts, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : — Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Atkinson, Mrs. Burkill, The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. R. H. Coxe, Miss Graves, Mrs. Holm- 
wood, Lieut. -Col. F. Cunyngham e-Hughes , Mrs. Insch, Mr. 
C. H. R. Thorn. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-six presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Babu Ha rend ra 
Krishna Mukerji had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Monsieur 
Paul R^naud, an Honorary Member of the Society, 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for and elected 
as Ordinary Members : — 

Babu Hira Lai Rai Bahadur , B.A., Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, Nagpur, C.P., proposed by Babu Monmohan 
Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; The Hon’ble Mr. 

J. 8. Meston, C 8.1. 9 C.8. t Secretary to the Government of 
India, Finance Department, proposed by Lieut-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S., seconded by Dr. E. Denison Ross ; Mr. H. 8. 
Bion t B.Sc., F.G.S., proposed by Mr. H. H. Hayden, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; The Hon*ble Sir A. H. MacMahon , 

K. C.I.E. 9 C.8.I. , I. A., Secretary to the Government of India, 
Foreign Department, proposed by Colonel G. F. A. Harris, 
I.M.S., seconded by Dr. E. Denison Ross; Khan Bahadur 
Sheikh Almad Husen y Paryawan, Partabgarh, Dist. Oudh, pro- 
posed by the Hon’ble Mr. H. Nelson Wright, seconded by Mr. 
F. de M. Humphries. 
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Mr. O. C. Ganguly gave a lecture on “Japanese Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, ” with lantern slides. 

O 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, the 
12th April, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. Green, M.D., F.R.C.S., in 

the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

I)r. U. N. Brahmachari, Lieut.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., 
Dr. G. C. Chatterjee, Dr. H. M. Crake, Dr. B. N. Ghosh, Dr. 
A. M. Leake, Dr. Indu Madhab Mallick, Major E. E. Waters, 
Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors : — Drs. S. C. Bural and N. K. Sirkar. 

The minuteB of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following cases were shown : — 

(1) By Col. Green — 

1. A case of Syphilis which had been remarkably bene- 
fited by Salvarsan. 

In the discussion which followed Dr. Brahmachari men- 
tioned that he had had very disappointing results with the use of 
Salvarsan in five cases in Kala Azar, Dr. Martin Leake had two 
cases of Kala Azar with similarly disappointing results, and 
Col. Calvert one case in which no benefit resulted. On the 
other hand, the Secretary stated that Major Murray, I.M.S., 
had encouraging results in three cases of Kala Azar. 

2. Col. Calvert showed a case for diagnosis in which there 
was marked muscular atrophy and weakness combined with 
great deformity of the chest and vertebral column, the muscu- 
lar and skeletal changes having developed recently and simul- 
taneously. 

3. Dr. Brahmachari showed some specimens of Anopheles 
Listoni found in Calcutta which had been identified by Capt. 
Christophers and which showed certain peculiarity in which 
they differed from the previously described Anopheles Listoni. 

4. Papers — 

(а) On the Biology of Black Mycetoma, by Dr. S. C. 

Chatterji. 

(б) On the Epidemic Fever in Lower Bengal, commonly 



known as Burdwan Fever, by Dr. U. Brahma- 
ohari. 

The papers were discussed by Col. Green, Col. Calvert, 
Dr. G. C. Chatterji and Capt. Megaw. 




22. A Dictionary of the Pah&ri Dialects as spoken in the 
Punjab Himalayas. 

By Pandit TIka Ram Joshi, Author of a Grammar and 
Dictionary of Kan&wari. Edited by H. A. Rose, C.S,, Punjab. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

^ Reference may be made to the Supplements to the Punjabi 
Dictionary, No. 1, by the Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, C.M.S., 
published by this Society. 


A 

A, a particle added to a verb to make the compound participle 
as bolia = having said; jdia = having gone. 

A, adv. Yes. (Also althati,.) 

A’, v. Is. As : Se keti a? Where is he ? 

Ab6, adv. Now, at this time. 

Abkhora, n.m. (P. db /chord.) A small deep pot with a rim. 
Achhu or adj. ; f. -i, pi. -A Good. adv. Very well. 

Adda, n.m. A wooden frame. 

A’d, n.f. (1) Moisture, wetness. (2) Half. -o4d, m. The half. 
(3) (H. yad) Remembrance, -awni, v.t. ir. To remember, 
•rikhni, v.t. re. To keep in memory. 

Adhu or -&,jadj. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Half, semi- 
Adkan, n.m. Elbow. 

Adli, n.f. An area equal to 4 bighas of land. 

Admeft, adv. Mid-way. 

Adr, n.m. (S. Adara.) Homage, respect. 

Adri n.f. (S. Adara.) Respect, honour. 

Afar mi, v.i. re. To swell, puff up ; /. -I, pi. -e. 

Afi, pro. Self. -e. By it-, him-, or herself. 

A’g, n.f. (S. Agni.) Fire. (Also agi.) 

Agi, n.m. Fore. 

Agajnu, v.t.')-e. To shut in, to lock up ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Agard&n, n.m. A vessel for burning incense. 

Aggal (S. Argala.) A wooden bolt for a gate or door, -nu, v.t. 
re. To shut in. 

Aggar, n.m. (S. Ageru, or Aguru.) A fragrant wood = (Aguilaria 
agallocha). 

Ag6, adv. Before, a little before (this). 

Agi, adv. (1) Some time ago ; (2) lately ; (3) fire. r 
Agjh&ri, jh&ri, n.m. A tinder-box. 
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Agla or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi -e. The former. 

Agri, agre, adv . Before this, some time ago. 

Ail v. art. } second person singular of Honu, to be. See U. 

Tit qi nokhd michh : “ Thou art a wonderful mar). ,, 

Aimbu, n.m. A kind of deer, said to be like a mule, found on 
the Sh&li hill in the Bliajji State. 

Aimrai, n.f . The wild grape. 

Ain, n.m. The flying-fox. (Also cm, een.) 

Ain, ad. Good ; -lioni, to be good : Ain howi yard jetu dwi guwdn , 
“Friend, it is well that you have come.” 

Ajftshu , adv. This year. 

Ainthnu, v.i. re. To twist, to strut ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Aiya, ini. Oh, ah. 

A’j. adv. To-day. Ajje, adv. Just to-day. 

Ajku, adj. ; m. -a ; /. - i, pi. -e. Of to-day. 

Akal, 7 i. f. (P. aql.) Wisdom, sense, -bir, n.m. A medicine (Datis- 
ca cannibima). 

Akhar, n.m. (S. Akshara). Letters, characters (pi). 

Akhi, n.f. (S Akshin.) Eyes. (Dim. Akhti, pretty little eye). 
Akhtai, n. pi. See Athkai. 

Akrnu, v.i. re. To be stiff, to strut ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

A*l, n.m. An esculent root, like the potato (kachdlu). 
Alakli-jagawna, v.i . re. To ask for alms. 

Alti, n.f. A drink, -bharni, v.i. re. To drink. 

Ama, n.f. (S. Amba.) Mother. 

Amal, n.m. Intoxication. 

Amb, n.m . (S. Anna.) Mango. (Also dmb). 

Arnbar, adv. Up. ; pro. above. (Also ambr.) S. Arnvara, the 
sky. 

Aminchari, n.f. A post held by the Kan war, said to be 
equivalent to Private Secy, (used in the Mandi State). 
Amlu, -a, m. ; -is, a ; pi. Sour, acid. 

A*n, n.f. An oath, a curse. 

Aiicha}, n.m. (S. Anchala, a cloth.) Corner of a doth or scarf. 
Aiichla, n.m . Ribbon which is more than two fingers in breadth. 
Aftdgal, n.m. A wasp ; pi. 

Aftdha, m. ; f. -i, pi. e ; adj. Blind. 

Andha = dhundli. n.f. Misrule; -mdchni , -hoijd n i. v.i. re. & ir. 

To suffer from misrule or bad government. 

Andhou, -a, adj. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Unwashed, uncleafi. 

Andi, n.f. See An ni. 

Afidr, ad. (H. andar.) inside, -o da, adv. From inside. 

Andreja, n.m. The auspicious time at which a bride enters her 
husband’s home (Syn. wdsni). 

Andro-da or -fa, adv. From the inside. 

Andro-khe, adv. To the inside. 

Androl, n.m . See Narol. 

Angalu, v.i. re. To be entangled, to be embroiled ; /. -i, pi -e. 
Angant, ad. Innumerable, numerous. (Alike in all genders.) 
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Aiiguli, n.f. A finger. 

Ani, n.f. (1) An edge ; (2) a band of soldiers ; (3) a battle. 

Aft-iii, adj. A little, -jya, ad. m. A small quantity. 

Ani-r&klinu, v.t. re. To keep ready, -denu, v.t. re. To allow to 
bring. 

Atij, n.f . ; pi. -o. Sinews. 

Aiikar, n.m. Revenue in kind (used in the Mandi State). 
Anmuk, adj. Durable, imperishable (alike in all genders). 

Anna], n.f. (S. Anjali.) The cavity formed by putting the 
palms of the hands together. 

Anni, n.f. Testicles (also afidi). 

An-nu, v.t. re. To bring, to fetch ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Anri, n.f. A small piece of land left unploughed. 

Ant, n.m. pi. -o (S. Anta). End. 

A’iit, n.f. pi. -o. Enmity, discord. 

Aiithi, v. Is. Ni-. Is not. 

Aftwaja, n.m. (S. Amalaka.) Emblica myrabolan ( Phylanthm 
emhlica). pi. -e. 

Apnu, -a, pro. ; /. - i, pi. -e. One’s own. 

Appe, pro. See Appu. (Baghal, Kunihar and Nardgarh.) Appe 
hurt ghar nd hasdi , hordnu sikh dasdi. “The girl herself 
doesn’t live with her husband, but she gives hints to 
others. ’ ’ 

Appu, appi, pro. Myself, yourself, himself, herself. 

A’r, n.m. (H. ydr. ) A friend. 

Ara, n.m. (1) A friend ; (2) a kind of long saw. 

Ara, ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -e. Aslant, crooked. 

Arha, n.m. (S. Adhaka.) A grain measure equal to 4 pathos . 
Arhat, Arat. n.f. A tax levied on all imports. Jubbal. 

Ari, n.f. (1) The handle of a plough ; (2) adj. crooked. 

Ari, n.f. (H. ydri.) Friendship, acquaintance. 

Arie-kharie, adv. In trouble. 

Arj, n.m. pi. -o (P. arz.) A request. 

Arnu, v.t. re. To insist ; /. i. pi. -e. 

Arshu, n.m. (H. drsht.) A looking-glass. 

Aru, n.m. The hill apricot (pi. no singular). 

Ariisa, n.m. A medicinal plant. 

Asau, v. Is, or are. (From the irreg. verb honu 9 to be.) 

Ase, v. Art (2nd pers. sing. pres, of honu } to be). 

Ase, pro. We (1st pers. pi. nominative). 

As6, pro. 1st per. pi. We. (From Punjabi, asi.) 

A’sh, n.f . (S. Asha.) Hope. 

Ashi, ad. 80 ; -wan, 80th. 

Ashiya, n.m. (S. Ashiti = 80.) A fine of Rs. 80 in cash, paid 
to a ruler at a jdgrd. 

Ash u, n.m. (S. Ashru.) Tears. Shaft, murk shdshu shdftume 
dye d,8hu. (i Her mother-in-law died in June, she weeps for 
her in July” (implying inconsistency). (Also dssu.) 

Asklu, n.m. A pudding, made of rice-flour. 
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Asra, n.m. (S. Ashraya.) Hope, -rdkhnd, v.i. re . To rely 

on. 

Astdj, n.m. (P. ustdd.) Clever man. (Also stdj.) 

Asthdn, n.m . (S. Sthdna.) A place, especially of a deity. 

Astmi, &theft (S. Ashtami.) n.f. The eighth day of the bright 
or dark half of a month. 

Astii, n.m. pi. Human bones sent to the Ganges, after crema- 
tion. (Also fill.) 

Athkai, athke, n.m. pi. The forget-me-not. (The word is 
only used as a plural and is also applied to the burrs which 
get entangled in woollen clothes. 

Atlitli, ad. (S. Ashta), 8. 

Athwara, n.m. (S. Ashtavdra, 8 days.) Daily begdr or cmvte , 
in which each pargana has to supply three coolies a day for 
various duties to the State (Kuthar State) : lit. = 8 days’ free 
labour in the darbar (Jubbal). In Bushahr thwafa. 

Atkanu v.i. re. To stop, to wait, to retain ; /. • i, pi. -6. 

Atkarki-jeola, n.m. A term for exceptionally inferior land, for 
which cash payment was made. (Kullu, Lyall’s Sett. Rep., 
1875.) 

Attd, n.m. (H. did.) Flour. 

Aukha, adf. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. In trouble : also difficult.* 

Aukhi, n.f. Difficulty, trouble. 

Auftshu, adv. See Aiiishu. 

Aura, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Unfilled, half filled. (Also quru.) 

Aurd-bhdg, n.m. Evil fate, unluokiness. 

Autli, n.f. The right of the youngest brother to an excess 
share for his marriage expenses, if he be unmarried. 

Awanu, v.t. re. To come ; /. - i, pi. -6. 

Awi-janu, v.i . ir. To arrive ; /. -i, pi. -e. (Also dwnu.) 

Awuft, pro. I (1st pers. sing.) (Also Aft). It becomes muweft 
with the past tense of a transitive verb. As : Muweh bolv 
tu nd de, “ I said, ‘ you should not go. 1 ” 

Awn'i , -d, ad. m. ; f. -i. pi. -e. Somewhat empty, not quite full. 


B 


Bdbd, n.m. Father, progenitor. 

Bdbru, n.m. A kind of cake (always used in the plural). 

Ba’ch, n.f. Dampness, wet. 

Bachar, n.m. (S. Vichdra.) A curse, -dene, v.t. rc . To curse. 
Bachdwnu, v.t . re. To save. 

Bdchchhd, n.m. (P. padshdh.) A king, emperor. 

Bacher, n.m . Storing curds and butter (instead of eating them) 
in order to make clarified butter. 

Bachno-de-dnnu, v.t. re. Toconciliate, tocompromise ; /. -f, pi. -e. 
Bachhdwani, n.f . A subscription. - pdni , v.t. re. To subscribe.. 
Bachhdwnu, v.t. re. To spread or lay out (a bed). 
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Bachhdwul, n,m. A broom. - denu, v.i. re . To sweep. 
Bachhdnu, vd. re. (H. bichhdnd .) (1) To spread a bed; /. 4, pi. -6. 
(2) To subscribe. 

Bdchhu, or -d, n.m. f. -i, pi. -6. A calf. 

Bachnu, v.i. re. To escape; /. 4, pi -e. 

Badal, n.m. An answer, a reply, -dend, v.i. ir. To reply. 
Baddm, n.m. pi. (H. baddm.) Almonds. 

Badar, n.m. A kinsman. -nu t v.i. re. To act like a kinsman. 
Baddru, n.m. (1) A sept of Kanets. (2) A pargand in the Koti 
State. 

B&dhd, n.m. Enhancement, increase in taxes. 

Badhdwnu, v.t. re. (1) To extinguish, to put out; /. -l, pi. -e. 
(2) To enlarge. 

Badhi, n.m. f. -an. A carpenter. 

Badhku or -d, ad. m. /. -i, pi. -6. Without limit. 

Badhnu, v.t. re. To cut; f. -i, pi. -6. 

Bad.li, n.f. (H. badal.) Clouds. Ilyuft ghalald badlie. The 
snow will melt with the clouds. 

Bad|u or -d, ad j. m. Cloudy. 

Badrd, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. Larger. 

Badru or -d, adj. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. The eldest. 

Bddu, n.m. An enemy. 

Baduk, n.f. (H. banduk.) A gun or rifle. 

Bdfar, adj. Spare. 

Bdftd, n.m. (H.) Silken cloth. 

Bdga, n.m. A dress of honour, a robe. 

Bagdna, -u, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Another’s, of other person. 
(Fr. H. bigdnd.) 

Bagar, n.f. Forced labour, unpaid work, corvee. 

Bagdrii oi -i, n.m. A cooly, a porter. 

Bagh^r, n.m. A boy, a child ; pi. -o. 

Bdgi, n.m. pi. Lawless, disloyal, -honu, v.i. ir. To be disloyal 
Bagotu, n.m. Clothing, a dress. 

Bagur, n.f. (S. Vdyu.) Air, the wind. 

Bagti, n.f. A small plot of land. 

Bahar, adv. Out or outside. 

Bahar, n.f. Enjoyment, pleasure ; pi. o. 

Bdhat, ad. 62. -wan, 62nd. 

Baherd, n.m. Terminalia belerica. 

Bahkanu, v.i. re. (1) To become mad. (2) To stray. 

Bahnu, v i. re. To flow, to blow; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Bahnu, v.t. re. To plough; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Bdi, n.f. (S. Vdyu.) (1) The wind. (2) Bile. (3) 22. 
B§jjchhar, n.f. An unchaste woman. 

Bdih, ad. 22. -wdii, 22nd. 

Bajj, n.f. (H. bydj t interest.) Interest. 

Bdi-lani-rdto, v. To go by night. 

Bail, n.m. An ox, a bull. 

Bdili, n.f. A small kind of adze. 
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Bain, n.f. Sister. 

Baiiidke-honu, v.i. ir. To be out. 

Baafidku or la, ad . m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. External, adv. Outside. 
Baiftsh , n.m ., (S. Baftsha.) (H. bans). A bamboo. 

Bairi, n.m. (S. Vairi.) An enemy. 

Baithnu, v.i. re. To sit down. (Also Bethnu). 

Bd’j, n.m. Madness. - lagnd , v.i. re. To be mad. 

Baja 9 n.m. (H.) A musical instrument. Music. 

Bajantri, n.m. pi. Musicians. (Also Bdjgain, and Tnri.) 

Bajdr, n.m. (P. bazar.) Market, mart. 

Bajaurd, n.m. The wheel of a stone mill. 

Bajdwnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause to sound. (2) To beat, to hit. 
Bajgajri, n.m. pi. See Bajantri. 

Bajhaini, n.f. (H. bujhni.) A riddle, a puzzle, -bujni. v.i. r< . 

To solve a riddle. 

Bajj, n.f. An ulcer on the joints. 

Bdjnu, v.t. re. (H. bajdnd.) To sound (a musical instrument). 
Bdjuwd-hunda, ad m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Mad , insane. 

B&juwnu, v.i. re. To be mad or insane; /. *i, pi -c. 

Bdjwi-jdnu, v.i. ir. To become mad ; /. - \ , pi. -e. 

Ba’k, n.f. (S. Vakya.) A speech, a sentence. 

Bd’kh, n.f. Udder (of a cow). 

Bakh, ad). Cut up. -karnu, v.t. re. To cut off. 

B&khal or bakkhal, n.f. Land which is not artificially irrigated. 
Bakhar, ad. f. A buffalo, shc-goat or cow, whose young is 
more than 6 months old and whose milk has become thick. 
Bakhat, n.m. (P. waqt.) Time, period. 

Bakher, n.f. Scattering coins over a bridegroom. 

Bakhera, n.m. (H.) A dispute, tumult, complication. 
Bakheria, ad. m. One who disputes. 

Bakher nu, v.t. re. To scatter. 

Bakh-honu, v.i. ir. To be cut into two ; /. - i, pi -c. 

Bakhiyd, n.m . Double sewing. 

Bakhleli, or bakleli, n.f. Breakfast. 

Bakhyain or pakyain, n.m, (S. Vyakhyima.) A proverb, a 
saying, folklore. 

Bakilie, adv. As a messenger. 

Bakilo, n.m. A messenger. 

B&ki-muwan (a phrase). A curse. 

Baklu or -a. adj . m . ; /. - i, pi -c. Thick. 

Baknu, v.i. re. To stretch the mouth; /. -j, pi. -c. 

Bakra, n.m, A he-goat ; f. -i, a slie-goat, pi. -e. 

Bakratha, n.m. See kharchd. 

Bdktu, n.m. ; /. -i, pi -e. A kid = chhelu and chheli. 

Bd’l, n.m. (H. bdl.) Hair. 

Bal, n.m. (S. Vala.) Strength, might, power. 

Bdjd shdhtu lana, v.i. re. To be unhappy, to pine. 

Balak, n.m. and f. (S. Valaka.) A babe or infant. 

Balcha, n.m, A piece of rope to fasten the plough on its yoke. 
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Bald, n.m. (S. Barda.) Bullock, an ox. -fopie. v. To plough. 
Baida, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i , pi. -e. Can. As : se dewi ni balda . * e He 

cannot go. ’ ’ Tu hi dewi balqild ? 1 ‘ Can you go ? * ’ Kami ni 
dewi baldi. “ We cannot go.” i 
Balichh, n.m . Income tax (used in the Mandi State). 

Balnu, v. To be able. • 

BAlnu, v.t. re. To burn, to kindle, to light. 

Balnu, v.i. re. To burn 
Balri, n.f. The French bean. 

Baltu, n.m. A small nose- ring. 

Balu, n.m. (1) A nose-ring. (2) Sand. 

BAman, n.m . Clothing, a dress. (Fr. bamnu, to wear). 

Bamman or BAman, n.m. (S. Brahmana). The sacred caste of 
the Hindus. 

BAm-nii, v.t. re. To wear, to put on ; /. -i, />/. -e. 

Ban or bon, n.m. A forest , a jungle. (S. Van a). 

Ba’n, n.m. An oak tree, or oak wood. 

Bana, n.m. (H. bannd.) Boundary. 

Bana, n.m. A disguise. 

Banai, n.m. A bear, especially the black bear. 

Banakri. n.f. A kind of wild creeper bearing earring-like yellow- 
ish flowers with broad leaves. (Also bnakfi.) 

Banar, n.m. The name of a deity, also called Mahasu. 

Banasat, n.m. (S. Vanaspati, a tree in general.) A female 
spirit which dwells in forests or high mountain slopes. 
Cattle are believed to be under her charge, and when they 
are taken to graze in the forests, she is propitiated. 
(Chamba). 

Banawnu, v.t. re. (H. bandnd.) To make ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Banbe, ad. 92, -w4ii, 92nd. 

Ban-bir , n.m. A tree spirit whose special influence is usually evil. 
Baiiehni, n.f. A reading, or recitation. 

Bahchnu, v.t. re. (H. bdnchnd.) To read. 

Banda, n.m. (H. bdntd.) A share, a part . 

Baftde, n.m. pi. Lichen, Aaron’s beard. 

Baftdi, n.m. Prisoner, confinement . 

Baiidru, n.m. pi. (H. band.) The fastenings of a cloak. 
Baftduw6, n.m . pi. Prisoners. 

Bandar, n.m . pi. (S. Vanara.) Monkeys. 

B&iidh-nu, v.t. re. (H. bdndhnd.) To bind up. 

Baiidnu, v.t. re. To divide; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bahga or -u, n.m.\ f. -i, pi. -e. Crooked (also bingu). 

Ban-gi, n.f. A sample, specimen. 

Bafthti, n.f. See Bafth or Bahhi. 

Bani, n.f. A small forest. 

Bani, n.f. (S. VAni, language.) A speech. 

Bah-ift, n.m. An arm. 

BaniyA, n.m. (H. banid.) A banker or the 3rd caste of the 
Hindus. 
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Baniar, n.m. Uncultivated land, grazing ground. 

Bd’iljh, nj. (S. Vandhyd.) A childless woman, a barren cow. 
Bari-lau, n.f. The Virginia creeper. (From ban, a forest, and 
Urn, a creeper.) 

Bdn-nu, v.t . re . To fold up, to bind; /. -i, pJ. -e. 

Banu a ki ndhi, (phrase.) Whether agreeable or not. 

Banrdi, n.f. An oak forest. 

Bdftslochan, n.m. (S. Vahshalochana.) A white substance, 
found within the cylinder of the bamboo; a kind of manna 
highly valued for its oooling and strengthening properties. 
Bdiishti, n.f. A medicinal drug. 

Baiith, n.m. The servant of a chief’s kitchen. 

Bdiithiya, ad.m. Handsome, pretty, n.m. A young man. 

jy, v ( Hyuh ghalold bddlie, soena ghalo suhdge. 

Bho ru | Thind ghalo bdhthiyd , kanjri chheofi age. 

I The snow will melt with clouds, and gold melts 
A couplet I with borax. 

( So a handsome youth is melted by the harlots. 

Ba’nu, v.t. re. (1) To strike, to hit. (2) To fire. (3) To 
plough. /. -i, pi. -e. 

Baiiwiii, n.f. (S. Vapi.) A water pool. (Also boh.) 

Baon&, n.m. f. 4, pi. -e. (S. V4mana.) A dwarf. [wind. 

B&onal, n.m . A whirl- wind, -awna, v.i. ir. To blow, of a whirl- 
B&ori, n.f. (S. Vdpi.) (H. bdoli.) A water pool. 

Bapu, n.m. See Baba. 

B&r, n.m. Fortification, a fence, -dena, v.i. ir. To enclose. 
B4r, n.f. pi. -o. (1) A song. (Syn. har). (2) A day. 

Bard, adj. m. \ j. -i, pi. -6. Great, large, n. A kind of cake. 
Bardkhri, n.f. (H. bdrdkhari.) The alphabet. 

Barat, n.f. (1) A wedding procession. (2) Dunning, -i-bethna 
v.i. re. To sit at one’s door. 

Barchha, n.m . ; pi. -e. A spear. /. -j. A small spear. 

Bardhu, n.f. (1) Defeat. (2) Failure, -machpi or -parni, v.i. 

re . To be defeated, to fail. 

Bardnu, v.i. re. To walk, to go on. (Bashahr.) 

Bardwe, n.m. A jack- ’o-lan tern, will-of-the-wisp. 

Barf, n.f. See Hyuh. -parni. To fall, of snow. 

Bargat, n.f. (H. barakat.) Prosperity, a blessing. 

Bdrge, n.m . Side, part. pi. -o. 

Barh6, n.m. A male spirit which causes sickness (Chamba). 
Bari, n.f. A turn. 

Bari-klie, adv. For the whole life. 

Barkdwnu, v.t. re. To beat, to hit, to strike; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Barke, n.m. A guest, a person entitled to hospitality. 

Barma, n.m. (H.) A gimlet. 

Barne, n.f. A kind of fern. 

Baro, n.m. Rations, provisions. 

Baro, bard, n.m. Rations. 
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BAr6, ad. 12; -wAfi, 12th. 

Barto, n.w. A mudfi, or revenue-free grant (Mandi). 
Barto-jeolA, n.m. A free grant for service (Mafidi). 

BAru, n.m. The name of a tune (rag) called barwA. 

BArwA, n.m. pi. Cotton seed. 

Bas, n.m. (S. Vasha.) Control. 

BAsnA, n.f. (S. Vasana.) Fragrance, sweet smell. 

BasAt, n.f . A herd or a flock. (Also Basatri.) 

BasArA, n.m. A house or home. 

Basha&dar, n.f. (S. Vaishwanara.) Fire. 

BAshA, n.m. A small kind of hawk called hahri in the plains. 
BAs or bAss, n.m. See BashulA. 

Basetri, n.f . Cattle, quadrupeds. 

BA’sh, n.f. A smell. 

BashAh, n.m. (S. VishwAsa.) Trust, faith, confidence. 

BashAkh, n.m. (S. Vaishakha.) The first month of the Hindu 
year, corresponding to April. 

BAshanA, n.f. A wish, desire, inclination (S. VAsanA). 
BashAii-wAft, n.m. A kind of swelling, a disease. 

BashA’r, n.m. turmeric. See Bihan also. 

Basliaram, ad. (H. heskarm.) Shameless. (Alike in all genders 
and numbers.) 

Bashatri, n.f. Trouble, hardship, difficulty, distress. 

Bash-kAl, n.m. (S. VarshAkAla.) The monsoon, the rainy season. 
Bashmati, n.f. One of the best kinds of rice. 

BAshnA, n.f. See BAshanA. 

Bashnu, n.m. A tenant, v.i. re. (1) To settle, to live, to lodge. 
(2) To rain. 

BAshnu, v.i. re. To warble. 

BashtAlA, n.m. The oracle delivered by the divrnh of a deity. 
BiishtAng, n.m. See Bishtang. 

BashulA, n.m. An adze. 

Bashfilnu, v.t. re. (1) To realize. (2) To settle, to restore order; 
f. -i, pi. -e. 

Basnu, v.i . re. (See Bashnu). 

BAss, n.f. (1) Smell, scent, fragrance. (2) An adze. 

Bast, n.f. (S. Vastu.) A thing. 

BAst, n.m. (S. VAstu, the site of a habitation.) A stone brick 
deposited in the foundation of a house and worshipped , and 
called chakka or hdstu. 

BAstA or- u, adj. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. (1) Uncultivated. (2) n. Fallow. 
Bastr, n.m. (S. Vastra.) Cloth, dress, clothing. 

BAstu, n.m. (S. VAstu.) The deity of a house, the house deity. 
(Also hdstu purush). 

Basulnu, v.t . re. (1) To set right. (2) To realise; / -i, pi. -e. 
BAt, n.f . (S. VArtA.) A word, a thing, a matter. -lAni, v.t . re. 
To converse. 

BA’t or bAtth, n.f . A path, way, road, -lani, v.i. re To make 
a way v -hAftdni, v.i. re. To travel. 
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Bataira, n.m. A stone vessel maker, one who works in stone. 
Bat&li, ad . 42; -waii, 42nd. 

Bater, n.m . (H.) A partridge. 

Batetu, n.m. The little son of a Brahman. 

Bathanu, v.t. re. To seat, to allow to sit down. 

Batholi, n.f. Bread made of pot-herb flour. 

B&thu f n.m. (S. Vastuka.) The pot-herb seed or plant; a kind 
of vegetable. 

Batnd, n.m. A substance used for rubbing the pair before a 
marriage. 

Bati, n.f. (1) A small vessel of brass. (2) A weight of two sers. 
(3) A wick. 

B&tnu, v.t . re. To knead; /. -i\ pi. e. (Also batnd). 

Batti, ad. 32; -wan, 32nd. 

Batuwa, n.m. (H.) A small purse. 

Batawnu, v.t. re. To let one know, -/. i, pi. -e. 

Bat&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to knead. 

B&tri, n.f. A short cut. Lit. a little path. 

Ban, n.m. Swimming, the act of swimming, -dene, v.t. ir. To 
swim. 

Bauiisu, n.m. A kind of loaf made with fat, and cooked in 
steam (used in Balsan and Punar). 

Baw&ii, ad. m.\ /. -i, pi -e. Left. (8. vama.) 

Bawna, n.m. See Baona. 

BAwne, n.f. A kind of plant which hears blue flowers. 

Bawri, n.f. See Bitori. 

Bay, n.f. wind (or flatulence). 

Bayali, ad. 42; -waii, 42nd. 

Bdar, n.m. A kinsman: kith or kin. -/m, r.i. re. To act like a 
kinsman. 

Bdhaiwni, v.t. re. To extinguish. 

Bebi, n.f. Sister. The vowel i is changed into e in the voca- 
tive case as : BeM In kihdi chili ? “ () sister, where 

are you going to ? ” 

Bedan, n.f. (S. Vedana.) An ache, a pain. 

Bedi, n.f. (S. Vodi.) The ground on which is lighted the sacri- 
ficial fire at weddings or other religious ceremonies. 

Bedni, n.f. A pain. 

Bednu, v.t. re. To call, to invite, to send for; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Beduwnu, v.i. re. To be spoken, to he called. 

Bege, ad), m. or adv. Too much. 

Begra or -u, adj. m. \ f. -i, pi, -e. Very much, too much, exces- 
sive. 

Bei, n.f. (S. Vipadika.) A kibe. A sore or blister on the foot. 
Bejkhre, n.m, pi. Ugly or unclean feet. 

Be’ka or -h, ad). m,\ /. -i, pi. -e. Empty, or empty-handed. 

Be’], n.m. (S. Vilwa.) The tree, or its fruit, called bel. (Aer/le 
marmelos.) 

Beora, n.m, (S. Vyavahara.) A matter, a subject. 
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Beor& or -u, ad. m.\ /. -i, pi. -e. (1) Reversed, upset, contrary. 
(2) Left. 

Be’r, n.f. Delay. 

B6r, -o, pi. A village, a house or home. 

Bera, n.m. A palace, especially the female apartments in a 
chief’s palace ; pi. -e. 

Ben, n.f. (1) Iron fetters. (2) A boat. 

Beri, n.f. See bdri. 

Beso, n.m. See Majnu. 

Beta, n.m. (H.) A son. /. -i. A girl or daughter; pi. -e. Sons. 
Bethu, n.m. A low-caste farmer who works under a zaminddr. 
Bethnu, v.i. re. (H. bailhnd.) To sit down. 

Bglai wnu, v.t. re. To clear off; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bhabar, n.m. The scorpion plant, from which jute is obtained. 
Bliabi, n.f. Brother’s wife. Also bkdoj. 

Bhadar, ad. m. (H. bahadur.) Gallant, brave. 

Bhado, n.m. (8. Bh&drapada.) The 5th month of the Hindu 
year, corresponding to August. (Also bhajjo.) 

Bhadii, n.m,. (H. bhaddu.) A white-metal vessel used for cook- 
ing pulse. 

Bhaor, n.m. Brotlier. /. -i, Sister ; m . -a, A polite term of 
address to anyone. 

Bha’g, n.m. (8. Bliagya.) Luck, fate, fortune. 

Bhag-khouwane, v.i. re. To be ill-fated, to be unlucky. 

Bhagnu, v.i. re. To run away, to escape. 

Bhahattar, ad. 72. 

Bhai, n.m. (H. bhdi.) (S. bhratri.) A brother. 

Bhaihchal, n.m. (S. Bhumiclidlana.) An earthquake. 

Bhaifis, n.f. (H.) (8. Mahishi.) A buffalo; m. -a, pi. -e. 
Also rnaihsh. 

Bhaish, n.m. (8. Abhvasa.) Practice. 

Bhaishnu, v.i. re. To practise; /. i t pi. e. 

Bhaithu, n.m. An adopted brother. /. -an. An adopted 
sister. 

Bhajjo, n.m. See Bhado. -we, adv. In August. 

Bhajnu, v.t. re. (H. bhajnd.) To preserve, to keep in memory. 
Bhajnu, v.t. re. To deny, to disagree, to refuse; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Bhaji, n.f. Vegetable. 

Bhala, or-u, ad. m. Good : /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bhala, n.m. (H.) A spear; pi. e. 

Bhiiliiwa, n.m. (H. bhibiwi.) A medicinal tree, or fruit. 

Bhalk, n.f. Morning, daybreak, -e. At daybreak. 

Bhalla, n.m. A kind of cake, made of pulse flower; pi. -c. 
Bhalli, n.f. A kind of food. 

Bhalnu, v.i. re. To recover from illness, to be restored to 
health. 

Bhalnu, v.t. re. To keep in sight, to observe, to witness, 
bhalu, n.m. One who keeps anything in sight. 

Bhalu, n.m. (See Ban&i.) 
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Bh&’n, n.m. Small coins. 

Bh&ndd or -u, n.m. pi. -6. A brass, copper or iron vessel. 
Bhdilde-bdbar-lioni , v.i. ir . To be in menses. 

Bh&ndnu, v.t. re. To call ill names, to abuse; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Bhattkhri, n.f. Mocking bird. 

Bhan-nu, v.t. re. To break; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Bhdftji, n.f. Injury. -mdrni, v.i. re. To injure. 

Bhdnju or -6, n.m. sister’s son ; nephew, f. -i. Sister’s daughter ; 
niece ; pi. -6. 

Bhaftg, n.f. The hemp plant, or leaves, or smoking hemp. 
Bhaftgoju , n.m. pi. Hemp-seed. 

Bhanoi, n.m. (H. hahnoi.) Sister’s husband. 

Bhaoj, n.f. See Bli&bi. 

Bhar, n.m. A seed measure upon which was founded the an- 
cient unit of land (Kullu). 

Bhard, n.m. (1) Hire, rent. (2) To give some corn to a calfless 
cow or buffalo at milking. 

Bhara, n.m. (S. Bhara = weight.) A load, luggage; pi. -e. 

Bhara or -u, adj. m. ; /. i, pi. -e. Full, filled up. 

Bhard, n.m. Fare, rent, -dena, v.i. ir. To pay the fare. 
Bhari, ad. (H.) Heavy. 

"Bharan, n.m. A tax levied at two annas per rupee (Kullu). 
Bharnu, v.t. re. (1) To pay. (2) To fill up. 

Bhart, n.m. A kind of pulse, flat and black in colour. 
Bharuwanu, v.i. re. To be filled ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Bhasli or bhakh, n.f. (S. Bhdshd.) Language, a dialect. Pd- 
hdfi bhdshbi jdnai. ? ‘ Do you know the Pahdri language ? ’ 

Bhasli, n.m. The lungs. 

Bhasma, n.m. (S. bhasman.) Ashes. 

Bhat, n.m. (S. Bhatta.) A term for a Brahman. 

Bha’t, n m. (S. Bhakta ) Boiled rice. 

Bhatangru, n.m. one who manages corvde or begar (Kullu). 
Bhdti, n.f. A ceremony at which Brahmans are fed. 

Bhdtli, n.f. A feast given to all the kith and kin in order to 
regain one’s caste; one’s being out of caste by doing some- 
thing wrong. 

Bhatkanu, v.i. re. To stray, to wander; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bhatte, n.m. pi. (H. bhatta.) Brinjals. 

Bhatu, n.m. A Brahman’s son whose duty it is to serve a chief 
at the time of worship. 

Bhaii, n.m. A chief’s son. A polite term used in addressing 
anj' boy of good birth. 

Bhaun, n.m. (S. Bhavana.) A temple. 

Bhauft, n.m. A thought, a supposition. Mere bhquh se n\ 
dwnd, “ I suppose he won’t come.” 

Bhaw, n.m. (H. bhdw.) A rate. 

Bhdar, n.m. A granary, a store-house, 

Bhddri, n m. One in charge of granary, a store- keeper. 

Bhdd, n.m. /. -i, pi. -o. A sheep. 
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Bh6khaj, n.m. A kind of plant with sharp thorns; pi. -e. 

Bh6t, n.m. (H.) A secret. 

Bhet, n.f. (1) A present offered to a deity. (2) An offering. 
(3) A benevolence made in cash by officials and by land- 
holders in land to the Rana at the Diwdli festival (Kut- 
hdr). (4) An offering made on appointment to office by a 
mahr (Bilaspur). 

Bhetd (see the preceding). A present made to a deity or ruler, 
-deni or charni f v.i. ir. and re. To give or offer a 
present. 

Bhetnu, v.t. re. To visit, to meet, to call on; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bhetu, n.m. (H.) One who knows secrets, -karna, v.t . ir. To 
introduce, to acquaint. 

Bhijnu, v.i. re. To be wet; /. -j, pi. -e. 

Bhikh, n.f. (S. Bhiksha.) Alms, -deni v.i. ir. To give 
alms. 

Bliirnu, v.t. re. To fight, to struggle. 

Bhit, n. f. (S. Bhitti.) A wall. 

Bhithkd or -u. ad. m f. -i, pi. -e. Inside, in. 

Bhithla or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i . 9 pl. -e. Of the inside, inner. 

Bhlaithd, n.m. The main beam. of a roof. 

Bhlekhd, n.m. (H. bhulkdlekha .) A mistake, an oversight. 

Bhofar, n.m. Shoulder, pi. -o. 

Bhog, n.m. (S.) An offer, -ldnd; v.i. re. To offer cooked food to 
a deity. 

Bhoglu, n.m. See Bihan. 

Bho’j, n.m. (1) A feast. (2) Birch, -ru, n.m. Picnic. (3) 
-pattar, n.m. Birch-bark. 

Bhola or -u, adj. m. f. i, pi. -e. Simple-minded. 

Bhohr or -a, n.m. (S. bhramara.) A black bee; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Bhohru, n.m. A song, a couplet : poetry, such as : — 

Kuje ru fulru , bhofiro ru bhuiichu , 

Bhuju ni jdmdu n\ hwftdu mano ru suiichu. 

“ The wild white rose is sucked by a black bee, 

Roasted grain never grows, nor isadesired object gained. \* 

Siti hdftdoli hamo , bikro de moro , 

Mdnu dekhe mukhte , lerd latkd horo. 

“ Deer will walk, and peafowl too, 

I’ve seen a good many men, but your gait is of another 
kind.” 

Bhoftthd or -i, n. A sept of Kanets in Kaimli pargana andelse- 
where in these hills; pi. -d. 

Bhoshd, n.m. pi. Roasted green wheat or gram. 

Bhruiignu, v.i. re. To roar like a panther. 

Bhrydiish, n.f. pi. -o. Eyebrows. 

Bhu, n.m. (H. Fodder. 
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Bhubhal, n.m. A fire of hot ashes to fry potatoes in. 

Bhubri, n.f. Mouth. 

Bhuiii, n.f. (S. Bhiimi.) Earth, land, -su, ad). A one-storeyed 
house. 

Bhujnu, v.t. re. To roast, to fry; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bhukh, n.f . (S. Bubhuksha.) Hunger, appetite. 

Bhukhie-raunu, v.i. ir. To remain hungry. 

Bhul, n.f. (H.) A mistake, forgetfulness. 

Bhulka, n.m. Vegetables, -ehannu, v.i. re. To cook vegetables. 
Bhulnu, v.t . re. To forget; -/. i, pi. -e. 

Bhuhchu, ad. Sucked, or licked. 

Bhundu, n.m. A fool, an ignorant man. 

Bhu-roparal, ad. Good for nothing. 

Bhyaini, n.f. Daybreak. 

Bhyaii-ni, n.f. Daybreak, -e. At daybreak. 

Bhyaiisar, n.f. Morning, dawn, -i, adv. This morning. 

Bhyass, n.m. (S. Abhyasa.) Practice, exercise. 

Bhyasuwnu, v.i. re. To be accustomed, to be in practice; /. -i, 
pi. -c. 

Bhyounu, v.t. re. To make or cause to be wet; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Hi, n.f. The verandah of a house. (Also tong.) 

Bi, ad. (S. Vinshati.) 20; -wan, 20th. 

Bi, adv. Also, too. Sc bi dwnd thid. “ He too was to come.” 
Bi, adv. (1) Also, even. Proverb: — 

Take ri bi, “ Of six pies, 

Chajau ri bi. Yet beautiful.” 

(2) adv. As well as. 

Biali, n.m. See By& or By ah. 

Bich, n.f. A crack, ad). Middle n. Centre. 

Bicha-bichi, adv. Through or by the middle. 

Bidana, n.m. Quinces 

Bidbni , v.i . re. To be extinguished. 

Bidlinu, v.i. re To be extinguished. 

Bigai, n.f. A tax levied per bighd (Kut har). 

Bighe, adv. In the fields. 

Bihan, n.m . Coriandrura sativum. (Also bdshdr.) 

Bij, n.m. (S. Vija). (1) Seeds. (2) (S. vajra.) Thunderbolt. 

-galnu, v.i. re. To be no more. 

Bijauri, n.f. (S. Vijapura.) A kind of citron. 

Bijandri, n.f. A furrow left unsown in a field. 

Bijli, n.f. (S. Vidyut). Lightning. 

Bijnu, v.t. re. To sow; /. -j, pi. -e. 

Bikar, bikr, n.f. The lower part of a field. 

Bikh, n.m. (S. Vislia.) (1) Poison. (2) -ru or -ra, ad m. \ /. -L 
pi. -e. Difficult, dangerous (way). 

Bikh, n.f. A step, a footstep, -deni, v.i. ir. To tread, to walk. 
Bil, n.f. A hole, chasm, a crack, -parni, v.i. re. To crack 
-patri, n.f. Leaves of the bel tree. 
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Bilkhnu, v.t. re. To scream, to cry. 

BinA-bajau-ri, ad, f. Without wages. 

Bin&yak, n.m. (S. Vin&yaka.) The deity Ganesh. 

Biftchi, n.f. A plant called gulmanhdi in Hindi. 

Biftchu, n,m, (S. Vrishchika, H. bichchhu.) A scorpion. 

Bind, n.m. A handle of a sickle or a hoe. -lana, v.t. re. To fix 
a handle. 

Binda, n.m t. A truss (of hay). Bindku. 

Biftda, n.m. ; pi. -e. A big grass bundle ; /. -i. A small grass- 
bundle. (Also pula and puli.) 

Bifid] u-tara, n.m. The morning star. 

Bingu. See Bangd. 

Bini, ad. (H. bind.) Without. 

Bir, n.m. (S. Vira.) (1) A hero. (2) The deity Harm man or 
Bliairab. ( Also used in compounds , e.g. , Banbir, Lankr&bir. ) 

Biri, n.f. A green twig used for brushing the teeth, -lani, v.i. ir. 
To brush the teeth. 

Birie, n. A polite term used in addressing a maiden. 

Bislii, n.f. (S. Vinshati.) A score, 20. 

Bishka or-u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Empty, -hathe, adv. Empty- 
handed; /. -i, pi. e. 

Bish-t&ftg,. n.f. (1) The remuneration of a headman at the rate 
of 6 pies per rupee of land revenue (Kuthar). (2) A 
present to an officer in cash : (all the Simla Hill States), 
-deni, v.i. ir. To give a present. (3) A bribe (also &oV.) 

Bishu, n.m. (S. Vishuva.) (1) The moment of the sun’s reach- 
ing Aries. (2) A song sung by low-caste people in April. 

Biu ,ad. m. Good, -honu, v.i. ir. To be convalescent. 

Biya or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi -c. Good. adv. Quite well. 

Biyc-re-muhde, ad. pi. Disciples of wise men. 

Blaj, n.m. (S. Valiraja, the King Vali.) A night fair. (Also 
barldj or brldj.) 

Bla’k or biilak, n.m. A nose-ring. 

B]air, n.m. A low caste (often called ‘ mate’). (Also halmandt.) 

Blawla, n.m. Condolence, -deria, v.t. ir. To condole. 

Blc], n.f. Evening, eve. 

Bliya, m. O my; /. -e. 

Boa, n.m. Flight. 

Bobo, n.f. (1) A sister or adopted sister. (2) A very polite term 
used in addressing a woman. 

Bodri, n.m. A kind of disease, chicken-pox. -nikalni, v.t. re. 
To suffer from chicken-pox. 

Bo6, v.p.p. Passed away. 

Bohit, ad. m. ( H - hahut.) Much, abundant. 

Bohu, n.f . (S. Vadhu.) Daughter-in-law. 

Bojhd, n.m. (H. bojh .) A load. 

Bo’k-bidya, n.f. Jesting, mocking. 

Boki, ad. m. and /. Talkative. 

Boknu, v.t. re. To jest, to mock; /. -i, pi. -e. 
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Bo’'], n.m. A high wooded place. 

Bo ’I , n.m. (1) A speech, a saying. (2) An oral agreement where- 
by one's daughter is bethrothed to a boy ; in default the 
sum of Rs. 20 is paid as damages. 

B61, n.m. (1) A speech. (2) The term used for paying Rs. 20 
to validate a betrothal. 

Bolnu, v.t. re. To speak; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Boii, n.f. See Bdori. 

Bon, n.m. See Ban. 

Boh-nu, v.i. re. To flow. 

Bonu, v.t. re. See Bijnu. 

Bo’ti, n.f. See Bohu. 

Boti or botiya, n.m. ; /. -an. A cook. 

Boti, n.f. A bit of flesh, -boti-karni, v.i. ir. To cut in pieces. 

Bou, n.f. (H. balm, S. Badhu.) Daughter-in-law. 

Boumeft, v. pi. We will, or should, sow. 

Bownu, v.i. re. To roll down, to flow ; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Bpari, n.m . (H. bydpdri.) A trader, a merchant. 

Bra, n.m. A weight equal to 4 thdkris or 6 sers. The area 
sown with one drhd is reckoned equal to a bigha 
(Jubbal.). 

Br&gd, n.f. The wife of a hairagi. 

Br&gar, n.m. Ear-rings. 

Brdgi, n.m. Bairdgi, a Vajshnava. 

Br&gan, n.f. A lioness or tigress. 

Br&gg, n.m. ; f. -an (S. Vydghra.) A leopard or panther, -tu, 
A leopard cub. 

Brgdl, n.f. (S. Vidala.) A cat. (Also brqili) Dim. -tu or -ti. A 
kitten. 

Brass, n.m. The rhododendron. 

Brat, n.f. (1) Dunning. (2) (H. bdrdt.) A wedding proces- 
sion. 

Brati-bethnu, v.i. re. To dun. (Also brdUlani.) 

Bresht, n.m. (S. Vrihaspati.) Thursday. 

Bthith, n.m. Flour of pot-herb grain. 

Btholi, n.f. Bread made of pot-herb grain. 

Buara or bw&rd, n.m . A helper; one who helps a fellow vil- 
lager and gets food, but no cash, in return; pi Bu&re or 
bw&re -lane, v.i. re. To engage helpers, -dewnu, v.i. re. To 
go to help. 

Biibd, n.m. The husband of one’s father’s sister, f. -i, Father's 
sister, pi. -e. 

Buber-bhdi , n.m. Father’s sister’s son. 

Budd, n.m . ; /. -i, pi. -A A bar. 

Buddh, n.m. (S. Budha.) (1) Wednesday. (2) Wisdom. 

Bug, n.m. A cover, especially for a gun, a pillow or bedding. 

Bugchd or -u, n.m. ; /. -i, pi -6. A bundle. 

Buggl, n.f. Wrapping up the body in a sheet; -pani, v.i. re. 
To wrap up one’s body in a sheet. 
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Bujhnu,t>X re. (H .btijhna.) To understand, to know; 
Bujhnw&ld, n.m. ; f. - 1 , pi. -e. One who understands or knows. 
Biil&k, n.m. See Bl&’k. 

Buldnu, v.t. re. (H. buland.) To call, to invite. 

Bunja, ad. 52. 

Bun-nu, v.t. re. (H. bunnd.) To weave; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Bura or -u, adj. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Bad, wicked, not good. 
Bura-bh&jand, v.i. re. To cease unhappiness. 

Burd-ldgnd, v.i. re. To be unhappy, -manna, v.i. re. To be 
displeased. 

Buri-ghalni, v.t. re. To harass, to put to trouble, to plague 
Buri-honi, v.i. ir. To be in trouble. 

Buri-lagni, v.i. re. To pine in love, to feel unpleasant. 

Bw&’l, n.m. (H. ubdl, S. Udgdra.) (1) Overflowing. (2) Heat. 
Bwdl-jdnu or dewnu, v.i. re. To overflow. 

Bwainu, v.t. re. (H. ubalnd.) To boil. 

Bwara, n.m., pi. -e. See Buara. 

Bva, n.m. (S. Vivaha.) Marriage. (Also by ah. -ahunda, adj. 

m . ; f. i, hundi ; pi. -ehunde. Married. 

Byaij, n.m. (H. bydj.) Interest. 

Byali, n.j. Dinner, -channi, v.i. re. To cook the dinner, -o, 
adv. In the evening. Bydie re pahre dya Ludro — ‘ Shib came 
in the evening.’ 

By&lke-bakte, adv. In the evening time. 

By&lkri or bydlki, n.f. The evening. 

Byali, n.f. Supper. 

Byaiti, n.f. Evening. 

Byafthdd, n.m. A tax levied at a chief’s wedding and on his 
children’s marriages. (Also Bydol or Byaoli.) 

Byaol or byaoli, n.f. See Bydfthdd. 

Byashi, ad. 82; -waft, 82nd. 

Byo’], n.m. A kind of tree, the leaves of which are given to 
cattle as fodder. 

Byord or -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. e; (1) Reversed, upset. (2) n.m. 
Detailed account. (3) ad. contrary, left {beard ) . 


C 

Glia’ b, n.m. A food made of rice and sugar. 

Chabhoknu, v.t'. re. To dip. 

Ch&bnu, re. To chew; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chabutrd, n.m. A raised bank or terrace, open or covered. 
Chabutrd-wazir or Shri-wazir, n.m. The prime-minister, the 
chief minister. (The former form was used in Kullu and 
the latter in Bashahr.) 

Chdchd, n.m. Uncle, f. -i, Aunt ; pi. -e. 

Chachdnu, v.i. re. To cry or scream; /.- i, pJ.-d. 

Chddar, n.m. A sheet of cloth. 
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Chadr, n.f. A scarf. (H. chaddar.) 

Ch&er, n.f. See Char. 

Chaetu or chaethu or -a, ad. m.\ f -i, pi. -e. (1) Desirable. 

(2) Easy. 

Chafta or -u. ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Thin, straight. 

Chagarnu, v.t. re. See Chagrnu. 

Chagrnu or chagarnu, v.t . re. To know, to come to know, to 
feel ; /. -i, pZ. -e. 

Chah, n./. (1) Desire. (2) Tea. -nu, v.t. re. To wish. 

Chain, n.f. (P.) Peace, tranquillity. -parni, v.i. re. To be in rest. 
# Ohair, n.m. The true or Golden Pheasant. 

Chajara or -u., ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. e. Good, fine. 

Cha’k, n.m, (1) An ornament. (2) A miller’s wheel. 

Chakd, n.m. Service in cantonments. (Obs., Kullii.) 

Ch&kar, n.m. (H). A servant ; /. -i. Service. 

Chakchufijri, n.f. A squirrel. 

Chake, n.m. pi. Roofing slates; -a, sing. 

Chake-bethnu, v.t. re. To realize a fine by sitting at one’s door. 
Chakhauni, n.f. A taste. 

Chakhnu, v.t. re. (H. chakhnd.) To taste. 

Ch&ki, n.f. (H. chakki.) A liandmill. 

Chakka, n.m. See Bast. 

Chakkar, n.m. (H.) Circle, round, -lanu, or -denu, or -bahnu; 
v.i. re. To turn round. 

Chakla or -u, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A round stone. 

Chakieot. n.f. The blackbird ( chaklyot ). 

Chaknu, v.t. re. To carry, to lift up; /. -i, pi. -c. 

Chako’r, n.m. See Chdkru. 

Chakri, n.f. Service, -karni, v.t. ir. To serve. 

Chakru, n.m. The chikor (also chakor). 

Chakii, n.m. (H. chakku.) A knife. 

Cha’l, n.f. (H.) (1) Gait. (2) A custom. 

Cha]A, n.m. Shaking, -hona, v.i . ir. To be shaken. 
Ohaldna-dend, v.i. ir. To go on, to proceed. 

Chalher, n.m. Breakfast time. (Also chalhdr.) 

Chali-janu, v.i. ir. To go on. -jan-nu, v.i . re. To know how to 
walk. 

Chalni, n.m. See Palgari. (Bashahr.) 

Chalnu, v.i . re. (H. chalnd.) To walk, to go on, to proceed; 
/ -i, pi. -6. 

Chamar, n.m. (H.) (S. Charmakara.) /. -i. A slioemaker. 
Chamasha, n.m. (S. Cliaturmasya.) The monsoon, the rainy 
season, wet weather. 

Chambd, n.m. (1) Copper. (2) A fragrant yellow flower. 
Cliamba, n.m. (S. Champaka.) A tree bearing a fragrant yel- 
low flower (Michdia champaca). Proverb '.—Chdmbi muli 
bhekhlgi jdrni : “ Under a fragrant flower tree there grew a 

thorny plant.” (Used of the son of a well-to-do man who 
has none of his father’s qualities.) 
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Cham-chamAt, n.m. (1) Shining or blazing. (2) Flashing. 
Cham-gAdar, n.m. (H. changidaf.) A bat. 

Chamkawnu, v.t. re. To cause to shine ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chamknu, v.i. re. (1) To shine. (2) To flash. (3) To be in full 
power; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Champkali, n.f. An ornament worn by women on the neck. 

(It is made either of gold or of silver.) 

ChAmri, n.f. The skin, -twArni, v.i. re. To whip. 

ChanA’l, n.m. A low caste, e.g. t a shoe-maker. 

Cha’n-chak, ad. Vain, in vain, without reason. 

Chand, n.m . (S. Chandra, P. chand.) The moon. 

Chandal, n.m. (S. Chaiidala, sweeper.) A wicked man. 

Chaftdol, n.m. A swing made of wood, to seat four. 

Chandra, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -e. Wicked, bad. 

ChailgA, -u, ad.m . ; /.- i., pi. -6. Good, fine. (H. changa.) 

CliAfigar, n.m. The upper storey of a house. 

Chanhnu, v.t. ir . To desire, to wish ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chani, n.f. A bit, a very small part. Madu maftgo adhu, Rani 
nd deo chani. Madu wants the half, Rani will not give a 
bit.” 

Chahknu, v.t. re. See Chdbnu. 

Channa, n.m. The kernel of a fruit; pi. -e. 

Chan-nu, v.t. re. (1) To make. (2) To cook; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Chanta’l, ad. See chandal. 

Cha’nu, v.t. re. (H. chnhna.) To want, to wish, to desire. 
/. -i, pi. e. 

Chao, n.m. See Chaw. 

Chapnu, v.t. re. (See Chabnu.) To chew, -e-jogu, -a, ad. m . ; 
/. -x, pi. e. Fit to chew. 

Cha’r, ad. (H.) Four. Chautha, m. ; /. -i, pi. -e, fourth. 

Char, n (H. dchdr.) A kind of sauce. 

<’haran, n.m. pi. (S. Charana.) Feet. 

Oharan, n.m. Grazing ground. 

Hiar-deni, v.i . ir. To drive game. 

Charawnu, v.t. re. To graze; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Churhai, n.f. (1) An ascent. (2) An invasion. 

Charhnu, v.t. re. (1) To climb up. (2) To mount, to ride; 
/. -i, pi. -e. 

( -liarj. n.m. (S. Ashcharya.) Wonder, surprise. 

Charj, n.m. (S. Acharya.) A Krishna Brahman, who accepts 
the death-bed gifts. 

CharkhA, n.m. (H.) Spinning wheel. -kAtna, v.i. re. To spin. 
Charnu, v.i. re. (H. charnd.) To graze; /. -1. 

ChaskA, n.m. Fondness, eagerness. -parnA, v.i. re. To be fond. 
Chatar, ad. (S. Chatura.) Clever, wise, active. 

Chatiknu, v.i. re. To crack; /. -i, pL -e. 

ChAtnu, v.t. re. (H. chatnd.) To lick; /. -i, pi. -e. 

ChatrAi, n.f. (S. ChAturi.) Cleverness, wisdom. 

Chaubi, ad. 24; -wAfi, 24th. 
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Chaudash, n.f. (S. Chaturdashi.) The fourteenth day of the 
bright or dark half of a month. 

Chaun, ad . Three; chin, chijd 9 or chiyd; f. -i, p/. -6.; third. 

Chaunld, n.m.; /.- i, pi 6. A wild beast with a white tail. 

Ohaufir, n.m. (S. Chamara.) A chowri, the tail of the ydk used 
to whisk off flies, etc. ; also as an emblem or insigne of 
princely rank. 

Ohaura or -u, ad. rn. ; /. -i, pi -e. (H.) Wide, broad. 

Chaurd, n.m. (1) A terrace, a courtyard. /. -i. (2) A ydk’s 

tail. 

Chauth, n.f . (S. Chaturthi.) The fourth day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 

Chau'-thi, n.f. A small hole near the hearth of a cook-room in 
wliicli salt and red pepper are put. 

Chaw, n.m. Pleasure, ambition. (Also Chao.) -hond, v.i. ir . 
To be ambitious. 

Chawanu, v.i . re. To absorb ; /. -i, pf. -e. 

Cliefar. n.m. A long shelf or plank to keep things on. (Syn. 
Parchli.) 

Chennu, n.m . A pole with two horns. 

Cheii-uii, n.m. The edible mushroom. 

Chela, n.m.; f. -i, pi. -e. A disciple, a scholar. 

Chele, n.m. See Diwdft, Diftwaii. 

Che’li, n.f. (1) Breakfast. (2) The second morning meal. -chdn- 
ni, v.i. re. To prepare breakfast. 

Chdol, chew} n.m. A beam of timber. 

Cher, n.m. See Chair. 

Cherd, n.m. A wooden bolt. 

Chdt or chech, n.m. (S. Cliajtra.) The 1 2th month of the 
Hindus, corresponding to March. 

Oheta, n.m. (1) Memory. (2) Treatment, -chaugshi, n.f . Care- 
ful treatment. 

Chethd-ohethi, n.f. Teasing, bothering. 

Chethd-hundd or -u, ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -e. Spoiled. 

Cheta-rdkhnd, v.t. re. To take care of. [pi. -e. 

Chethnu, v.t. re. To spoil, to bother, to render useless; /. -i, 

Chetnu, v.t. re. (1) To feel. (2) i. To be cautious; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chetta or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Narrow. (Also chyeitd.) 

Chetuwanu, v.t . re. To recollect, to recall to memory; /’ -i, pi. -e. 

Cheuft, n.m. A kind of edible toadstool, morel. Also chydM. 

Chewal, n.m. A beam, of timber. (Also ddsa.) [curd. 

Chhd, n.f. Watery curd, -dhun-ni or chholni, v.i. re. To churn 

Chhabra or -u, n.m. ; /. - i, pi. -e. A large wide basket of bamboo, 
to put bread in. 

Chhabtu, n.m. A grain measure, equal to 2 sers. 

Chhdchhd, n.m. pi. -e. A minute kind of gnat of yellow colour. 

It is found in Shungri, Khadrdld, etc., in the Bashdhr terri- 
tory. When it bites a prick is felt and the pain increases 
and lasts for six months. 
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ChhAdnu, v.t. re. To leave; /. -f, pi -4. 

ChhAet’u or -a, ad. m. ; /. - 1 , pi -6. SeM3h4etu. 

ChhAi, n.f. See Astu. 

Chh§ift, n.f. (S. ChhAyA.) Shade, shadow, -parni-, v.i. re. To 
become shady. 

ChhAkA, n.m. A day’s labour paid with 2 sera of grain and a 
meal (Bilaspur). 

Chhakar-dAda, n.m. The great-great-grandfather. 

Chhakku, n.m. A small basket. 

Chhaknu, v.t. re. To eat; /. -i, pi -e. 

Ohhal, n.m. Fright, terror (from an evil spirit), -chhiddar, n.m. 
A trick, pretension. 

Ciiha’J, n.f . A wave. NhAne ri-. Bathing. 

OhliAIA, n.m. Ring (of finger.) (Also chhalld.) 

OhhalAkA, n.m. A long wave; pi -6. 

ChlialAng, n.f. A skip, or jump. 

OlihallA, n.m. A ring. (Also chhap.) 

( •hhalli, n.f. Indian corn. (Also chhalli.) 

(?hhalnu or chhalwnu, v.i. re. To be frightened or terrified by 
an evil spirit. 

OhhAlnu, v.t. re. To wash, to clean. /. - 1 . A sieve; pi. -e. 

Chhalu , n.m. A blister. 

Olihalfit, ad. Selected, the best (alike in all genders and num- 
bers). 

OhhamAi, n.f. Half-yearly. -mAngni, v.i. re. To ask for grain 
at each harvest. 

Chhambar, n.m. A kind of plant, ad), m.f. -i, pi Spot- 
ted. 

OhhamchhamAt, n.m. The tinkle of metal ornaments. 

Chhadmo, n.m. (S. Chhadma.) Deceit. 

ChhAdnu, v.t. re. To release, to leave; /. -i, pi -e. 

ChhA’n, n.f. A leafy roof, a cattleshed. 

ChhAftde, n.m . Entertaining. -rAkhnu, v.t. re. To enter- 
tain. ChhdUde kanie rakhun. “What am I to entertain 
with?” 

Chhafide, ad. Entertaining. 

Clihaftga or -w, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -d. One who has six fingers or 
toes. 

Chhanite, ad. By chance. 

ChhAn-nu, v.t. re. To shift; /. -i, pi -e. 

Chhiiitnu, v.t. re. (1) To select. (2) To cut, to lop. 

OhMnn, v.t. re. To roof ; /. -i, pi. -d. (Also chhdwnu.) 

nuuf P ’ U ^ A rin 8 (°f a finger). (2) A seal. 

Ohhapar, n.m. A roof; /. -i. A small roof. pi. Chhapro. 
Chhap&wnu, v.t. re. (H. chhipdnd.) To hide; /. -j, pi. 6. 

OhhapkA, n.m. A sudden blow or stroke. 

Chhapnu, v.i. re. (1) To set; /. -i, pi. -4. (2) To hide. 

Uihapnu, v.t. re. (H. chhdpni.) To print, to impress. 

Chh&’r, n.f. Ashes. See Bhasmd. 
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Chhar, n.f. A basket to keep a chief’s robes in. 

ChharAwnu, v.t. re. To take back, to take away; /. -i, 
pi -6. 

Chhari, n.f . A gold or silver mounted pole kept by a gate- 
keeper. 

ChhariyA, n.m. A gate-keeper of a chief’s palace. 

Chharnu, v.t. re. To pound, to beat in a pestle ; /. -i, pi -t\ 

Chharnu, v.t. re. To set free, to release, to leave; /. -l, pi. -6. 

Chharownu, v.t. re. To take by force; /.- 1 , pi. -e. 

Chhatar, n.m. (S. Chhatra.) A deity’s silver umbrella ; /. - 1 . An 
umbrella, a canopy. 

Chhatii, n.f. A stick. 

Ohhath, n.f. (S. Shashti.) The sixth day of the bright or dark 
half of a month. Also a ceremony observed on the sixth 
day after the birth of a son, when Shashti Devi is wor- 
shipped and a grand feast is given to all. 

Chhdti, n.f. A small stick. 

Chliatta, n.m. (S. Chatra,) An umbrella; /. -i. A small um- 
brella; pi. -e. 

Clihau, ad. (H . chhah.) 6; -waft; m.f. -wift ; pi. -weft, 6th. 

Chhaub, n.f. An agricultural implement (used in Bashahr). 

Chh&utu, n.m. A kind of implement to cut leaves and branches 
for cattle bedding. It is like a small hatchet. 

Chh&wnu, v.t. re. See Chh&nu. 

Chhd&wnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause or allow to release or leave; 
’/.-I, (2) To take off. 

Chh6, ad. See chhau. 

Chhechar, n.m. (S. shat, six, and upachdra, a gift.) A ceremony 
observed at weddings in Chamba and the Simla Hill States, 
when the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house with the 
wedding procession; at the gate the bride’s father gives 
him (1) water to wash his feet, (2) a iilak of sandal, 
(3) a garland, (4) a robe, (5) a betelnut, and (6) an orna 
ment, i.e., a gold ring. 

Chhei, n.f. A store of wood or fuel, -lam, v. To store fuel. 

Chheja or -w, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A thin stick. 

Chh6’k, n.m. A tearing, -nu, v.t. re. (1) To tear. (2) To put 
out of caste. 

Chhekan, n.m . A tear, separating. 

Chheknu, v.t. re. (1) To tear, to break. (2) To put out of caste. 
To excommunicate. 

Chhekuwanu, v.t. re. To be torn or separated. 

Chhela or-u, n.m. ; f. -i, pi -o. A kid. 

Chheli, n.f. A she-kid. 

Chheltu, n.m; /. -i, pl.-e. A kid. 

Chhdo, chh6w, n.m. End. -hon4; v.i.ir. To be no more. 

Chheori, n.f. (I) A woman. (2) A wife (also chhewri). 

Chhe’ r, n.f. (1) War, a battle. (2) Sound, u, n.m. One who 
stirs. 
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Ohholnu, v.t. re. (1) To churn. (2) To dissolve; f. -i, pi. -4. 
Chh6’t, n. f . Defilement, pollutedness. 

Chhoti, or- u, ad. m.; f. -1, pi. -e. Small, short, -jana, v.t . %r. 
To fall short; /. -i. p/. -e. 

Chho’tA or -u, w.w. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A son, boy or lad. 

Chhoti, w./. Urine. 

Chhoti-karni , v.L re. To make water (also chhoti-bethnu). 

Chhotli, ad. f. Defiled, polluted, m. -4, pi. -e. Menstruation. 
Chhubkuwe-n4chnu, v. See Chubkuwe-n&chnu. 

Chhukra, n.m. A musical measure. 

Chhulnu, v.t. re. To jump and skip to avoid an arrow. 

Chhunli, n.f. A term used for 2 bighas of land. 

Chhtifiwnu, v.t . re. (H. chhund). To touch; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chhuru, ad. m. A handful. 

Chhtit, n.f . (1) Leisure. (2) Remission. 

Chhut, n.f . Leisure, -ni-honi, v.i. ir. To have no leisure. 
Chhutnu, re. To get rid, to escape, to be left; /. - \ , pJ. -e. 
Ohhutt, ad. See Chhanite. 

Chhwaip, n.m. Leafy bedding for cattle, used to make 
manure. 

Chhwanu, v.t. re. (1) To spread; /. -i, pi. -e. (2) To set. (3) To 
roof. 

Chhwaiiwa, n.m. The act of touching, -lana, v.i. re. To touch. 
Chhw4nuw6h, adv. At the setting place, the west. 

Charu, n.m. (H. chard.) Fodder. 

Chaura, n.m. A courtyard. 

Chi, n.f. A pine tree. (Also chlr.) 

Chi j , n.f . (H. chiz). A thing, an article, -o. Things. 

Chija, ad. See Chaun. 

Chiji, ad. See Chaun. 

Chik, n.f . Mud or earth, -lani, v.i. re. To clean the- hands with 
mud and water after going to stool (also chile). 

Chiknat, ad j. Slippery, n.m. A patch of smooth mud. 

Chikna, or -u, adj. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Smooth. 

Chil, n.f. A kite. 

Chilim, n.f. Mouthpiece of ahuqqa. 

Chilk, n.f. The morning sunshine on the highest peaks, -lag- 
ni, v.i. re. To appear, of sunshine on the peaks, -lagi- 
jani, v.i. ir. To have appeared, of sunshine on the peaks. 
Chilra or chilta, n.m. ; pi. -4. A kind of bread. 

Chiin-raw-nu, v.t. re. To attach, to paste ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chimrnu, v.t. r . To adhere, to cling to; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Cliimri, n.f. The yellow wasp. 

Chimta, n<m. (H). Tongs. /. -i. A small tongs ; pi. -e. 

Chimtnu, v.i. re. To be hurt. 

Ching, n.f. Cry, screaming, -nu, v.i. re. To scream. 

Chini or chine, n.f. A kind of corn. 

Chin-nti, v.t. re. To recognise; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chin-nu, v.t. re. To build, to erect; /. -i, pi. -e. 
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‘ChiiithA, n.m. The baok of the head. 

ChifttA, n.f. (S. ChitA.) The funeral pile, for cremation. -lAni, 
v.i . re. To prepare a funeral pile for cremation. 

ChiiiwAii, n.m. A plant that grows near water and is used as a 
medicine for bums. 

Chi&wnu, v.i. re. To get burnt ; /. -x, pi. e. 

ChirA, n.m. A bit, a part, vp.t . Cut, tore; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chiran, n.m. A stick (worm). 

Chirg, n.f. An ache, a pain. 

Chirkhu-masAn, n.m. A male spirit which swings, whence its 
name. It haunts cross-roads and frightens the passers-by 
(used in ChambA). 

Chirmakan, n.m. Warbling. 

Chirmaknu, v.i. re. To warble ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

ChirmiruwA or u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi -e. Scattered. 

Chirnu, v.i. re. To be angry or indignant; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chirnu, v.t. re. To saw, to tear, to cut; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chiru, n.m. A small kind of bird; /. -j. 

Chirwnu, v.i. re. To be torn ; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Ohirwijanu, v.i. re. To be torn; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chish, n.f. Water. -lAgni, v.i. re. To be thirsty. 

Chisha or -u, adj. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Thirsty. 

Chishe-raunu, v.i. ir. To remain thirsty. 

Chit, ad. Flat, -honu, v.i. ir. To be flat, -raunu, v.i. ir. To 
die. 

Chit, n.f . pi. -o. An ant. (Also chiuMi.) 

Chita or- u, ad. m . ; /. .i, pi. -e. White. 

Chita, n.f. (S.) A funeral pile. 

Chitera, n.m. (S. Chitrakara.) A painter, a picture-maker. 
Chiteraunu, v.t. ir. To remain in memory ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chithi, n.f . (H.) A letter. (Chifithi in Madhan). Theog. 

ChithrA or -u, n.m,. ; pi. -e. A rag. 

Chi to, n.f. pi. ; sing. Chit. An ant. (Also chyuHti and malcori 
in BAghal and Kunihar States.) 

ChitrA, n.m. (1) A medicinal herb. (2) Name of a constellation. 
Chitwnu, v.t. re. To remember; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chiu, ad. See Chaun. 

Chiuhti, n.f. See Chit. 

Chiuri, n.f. Roasted rice for chewing. 

Chiutx, n.f. A small pine tree. 

Chiwnu or Chiiiwnu, v.i. re. To be burnt; /. -i, pi. -e. 

ChiyA, ad. See Chaun. 

ChlAi, n.f. (H. chqulai.) A kind of greens. 

ChochlA, n.m. A jest, -u, n.m. f. -i, pi. - 6 . A jester. 

ChogA, n.m. (H.) A kind of long cloak. 

Choi, n.f . A spring of water. 

Ch6kan, n.m. Cooked pulse or vegetables, or meat. 

Chokhu, adj. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Clean, chaste. 

Choknu, v.i. re. To dip, to plunge; /. -i, pi, -e. 
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Chokwnu, v.i. re. To be dipped or plunged. 

Ohola or -u, n.m. A dress, a cloak; pi. -A 

Choli, n.f. A female dress. 

CholtA or -u, n.m. A small dress or cloak ; /. -i, pi- -e. 

(Jholtu, n.m. A small cloak. . 

Chotir, n.m. (S. Chamara.) Chowry, the tail of the Bos grunm- 
ens, used to whisk off dies ; also as an emblem or insign© 
of princely rank. 

Chop, n.f. (1) A pole, a tent-pole. (2) The gum of a tree. 

Chopar, n.m. Butter. 

Choparnu, v.t. re. To rub with butter or oil ; /. -i. 

Chopdar, n.m. (H.) See Chhariya. 

Chor, n.m. and /. (H.) A thief, a robber. /. -i, A theft, 
thieving or robbery. 

Chor, n.m. A white sorrel. 

Chora, n.m . Leaking, -lagna, v.i. re. To leak. 

Chornu, v.t. re. To steal; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chornu, v.t. re. f. -i, pL -e. To pluck. 

Chornu, v.t. re. (H. tornd.) To break, to crush ; /. -i, pi. e. 

Tinieri meri diHgli chofi pdi , “ He has broken my stick .* * 

Cliorwnu, v.i. re. To be concealed or stolen. 

Chosha, n.m. pi. A burn. 

Choshnu, v.t. re. To burn with fire; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Choshwnu, v.i. re. To be burnt; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Cho’t, n. /. (H.) A hurt, -deni, v.t. re. To throw away. 

ChothrA or-u, n.m. A deep basket. /. -i. A small basket, pi. -e. 
Baskets. 

Chothrd, -u, n.m. A basket used to keep grain, etc. /. -i. A 
small basket, pi. -e. Baskets. 

Choti, n. f. (1) A top, a peak. (2) A pigtail. 

Chrai, n.f. (H. chaufdi.) Breadth or width. 

Chraitha, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. e. The knee. 

Chrassi, ad. 84. 

Chrel, n.f. A hag, a slut, the ghost of a woman who dies while 
pregnant. 

Chreori, n.f . Twine, to which rhododendron flowers are attached. 
It is hung on every house at the Baimkhi Sahkrdnt called 
Bishu. 

Chreru, n.m. pi. Birds. Chreru hd. slide lag e : “The birds began 
to warble .* 9 

Chrin, n.f. A bad smell 

Chrxrd, n.m. pi. -e. A kind of insect having long hair on the 
body, long in size, and with many feet. 

Chrirnu, v.t. re. To stretch, to spread; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chtiknu, v.i. re. To crack, to jump ; /. i, pi. -6. 

Chubhnu, v.i. re. (H. chubhnd.) To pierce; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Cliubki, n.f. A dip. -marni, v.t. re. To take a dip. 

Chubku w6-nachnu , v.i. re. To dance to the tune called Chub- 
ku, also idiomatically, ‘to be much pleased. 5 
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Chug, w./. Grain for birds. (Also chugd .) 

Chugal or chugl, n.m . A small piece of charcoal or stone placed 
on the aperture of a pipe to prevent the tobacco from going 
down into the pipe, 

Chugli, n.f. A complaint, slander, -p&ni, v.i. re. To backbite. 
Chugl-khor, n.m. and /. (H.) A backbiter. 

Chugawnu, v.t. re. $See Char&wnu.) 

Chugnu, v.t. re. (See Charnu.) 

Chuhr&, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A sweeper. 

Chui-j&ni, v.i . ir. To miscarry. 

Cliuj, n.m. A young hawk. 

Chuk, n.f. (1) An oath on the ruler. (2) A mistake. 

Chuknu, v.i. re. (1) To take an oath on the ruler. (2) To err, 
forget. 

Chul, n.f. The lower part of a door. 

Chuii, n.f. (S. Chulli.) A stove. 

Chumak, n.f. A silver mouthpiece for a hubblebubble. 

Ohuftch, n.f. (S. Chanchu. ) ( H. chonch. ) A beak , a bill. Also chufij . 
Chuiichu, n.m. (S. Chuchuka = nipple of the breast.) Breast. 
ChuMi, n.f. The top (of a tree). A distich goes : — 

Ohm chuhdie ghugti bdshau , bdno chuhdie iota ; 

Kali jugo rd pohra lagd , dddi Id/hguwd potd. 

“ A dove is warbling on the top of a pine, and a joarrot on 
the top of an oak ; 

’Tis sad of this iron age, that a grandson has taken away 
a grandmother.” 

Chundu, n.m. A pinch, -edeni, v.i. ir. To pinch. 

Ohungnu, v.t. re. To take up, to lift up ; /. -i, pi. -e, to pick . 
Chuhgnu, v.t. re. To pick up; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chungu or chuftgu-bir, n.m. A male spirit, under a sorcerer’s 
control, and employed to bring things to him. It also 
drinks the milk of cows and brings milk, ghi, etc., to its 
owner (used in Chamba and the Simla Hills, respectively). 
Ch un-pun, n.m. Goodness. 

Chup, n.m. (H.) Silence, -karni, v.i. re. To be silent. 

0hup4 or -u, ad.m. ; /. i, pi. -6. Silent, quiet, tranquil. 
Chupe-raunu, v.i. ir. To keep quiet, to be silent. 

Chur&, n.m. Powder, dust, saw-dust. 

Churi, n.f. Bangles made of lac or glass. 

Churk-churk-ldni or karni, v.t. re. To chew anything. 

Churnu, v.t. re. To crush ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Churnu, v.i. re. To leak ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Churwnu, v.i. re. To be crushed ; /. - S, pi. -e. 

Chushnu, v.t. re. To suck, to absorb ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Chut, n.f. (1) Breakage. (2) The act of breaking, or decrease. 
(3) Deficiency. 

Chutiyd, ad. m . and /. pi. -e. Fool, ignorant. 

Chutnu, v.i, re. To be broken, ti-j&nu, v.i. re. To be broken. 
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ChutpanA, n.m . Folly. . . _ 

Chw&nni, n.f. (H. chawanni.) The coin of four annas. 

ChyMA, n.m . See Cheuh. A . . 

Chyawan, n.m. (Fr. chi, pine, and ban , forest.) A pineforest. 
Chyetta, ad. m. See Chetta. 

D 

D4 or -u, masc. affix, /. -i, pi. -e. In, into, within ; examples : — 
Inda dud ni dtithi. “ There is no milk in it.” 

Lotfidi chish ni raurn . t€ There is no water in the jug.” 
Tinde michh hi ran ? “ Do men live in them ? ” 

Tindu kun thu? “ Who was in that (house)? ” 

Da, n.f. A jump, aspring, a bound. 

Da’b, n.m. Pressure, -adena, v.i. ir . To press. 

Daba, n.m. A round wooden box ; /. -i. A small round box ; 
pi. -e. 

Daba, n.m. Plaster (medical), -dena or -lana, v.i. re. To apply 
a plaster. 

Dabaw, n.m. Pressure, -dena, v.t. re. To press. 

Dabawnu, v.t. re. To press down ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Dabnu, v.i. re. To be pressed ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Dabnu, v.t. re. To press ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ddbr, n.f. A small pond or tank; /. -i. A very small pond. 
D&’ch or Dr&’t, n.m. A large sickle; /. -i. A small sickle, -ru 
or -tu or -ti. A small sickle to cut grass. 

Dada, n.m. Grandfather ; pi. -e, /. -i. Grandmother. 

Dadhana, n.m . The melon fruit, tarbuj in Hindi. 

Dadiya. A term of address ; /. -i. 0 my friend. 

Daf, n.m. A kettledrum, -ru, n.m. A kind of small kettle- 
drum. 

Dafi. A small recess in a wall. (Syn. Tira or Tiri.) 

Da’g, n.f . A witch, -lagni, v.i. re. To be influenced by a witch. 
Da’g, n.m. Cremation. (2) A spot, -dene, v.t. ir. To cremate. 
Daga, n.m. (P.) Pretence, a trick, -dena, v.t. re. To play a 
trick. 

Dagandra, n.m. A kind of disease in which an itching sen- 
sation is felt on the body, -lana, v.i. re. To suffer from 
that disease. 

Dagetu, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. The children of a Dagi. 

Daghelu, n.m. Heels. 

D&gi, nm, and /. A low-caste people who render menial ser- 
vices. (Also holt and ddghi.) 

Dagle, ad. Bitter. 

A Proverb — 

Hat merie Bdghale , 

Jethi bail but hi dagle. 

What is to be said of Baghal State, 

Where even the wild plants are bitter ?” 
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Ddgnu, v.i. re. To fire. (2) To burn with fire ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dagrdsd, n.m. (H. gardsa.) A kind of instrument used to cut 
plants, etc., as fodder for cattle. 

Dagydli, n.f. The 14th and 30th, i.e., the Chaudas and Amdvas 
of the dark half of Bhddo are termed u Pagydli,” on which 
days the Dags are believed to assemble at the Karol mountain 
in Baghat territory. 

Dab, n.m. (S. Ddha = combustion.) A burning. -ldnd, v.i. ir. 
To cremate. 

Dab, n.m. Envy. 

Dai, n.f. (H.) A nurse. (2) A sister. Example: Ddie kd 
bole. “ What do you say, sister 

Dairi or daini, n.f. A den, a large hole in a rock. 

Dain, n.f. See Dag. 

Daift, n.m . (S. dadhin, H. dahi.) Curds ; curdled sour milk. 

Daiilthi, n.f. Chin. 

Daiya, int. O God ! 0 my God ! 

Da’j, n.m. (H. dahez.) The articles of a dowty. 

Dak or Daki, n.f. Vomit, -dwni or -lagni, v.i . re. To vomit. 

Da’k, n.f. (H.) The mail. 

Da’kdhar, n.m. (E. doctor). A doctor. 

pakenni, n.f. A kind of small fox. (Also dakdnni.) 

Da’kghar, n.m (H.) Post office. 

Dakhl, n.m. (P. dakhl.) Interference, -dena, v.i. ir. To inter- 
fere. 

Daki, n.f. Vomit, vomiting, -awni, v.i. re. To vomit. 

Dakiya, n.m. (H.) A postman. 

D&kkh, n.f. (S. Drakshd.) Grapes, pi. -o. -lani, v.i. re. To 
plant grapes. 

Dakhn, n.m. (S. Dakshina.) The south. 

Daknu, v.i. re. To vomit. 

Da’J, n.f. (H. dal.) Pulse (cooked or uncooked.) 

Da’J, n.m. A tree. /. -i. A small tree or plant ; pi. -o. 

D&la, n.m. Cooked corn for cattle. 

Dalashd, n.m. (H. dildsa.) Condolence, encouragement. -den&, 
v.t. ir. To condole, to encourage. 

Dajdwnu, v.t. re. To cause to grind coarsely \ /. -i, pi. -c». 

Dajki, n.f. Meat, flesh. 

Dajnu, v.t. re. (H. dalnd.) To split, to grind coarsely; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Dalnu, v.t. re. To break, to cut in two; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Daltd, n.m. An esculent root like the potato. 

Ddjtd, n.m. f. -i, pi. -e. A small tree. (2) A kind of tree. 

Dalti, n.f. Torch- wood. 

Ddm, n.m. A burn, -dena, v.i. re. To burn. 

Dam, n.m. A box made of bamboo and oovered with leather, 
used for travelling (Bashdhr). 

Damdwnu, v.t . re. To cause to burn; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Damnu, v.t. re. To burn ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
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Ddii, n.m. A long stick used to pluck walnuts. . . 

JM’n, n.m. (S. Din a.) A donation, a gift, -dena, v.t. ir. To 
make a gift . -land, v.i. ir. To get a gift, -karna, v.t . re. 
To offer a gift. 

Dana, ad. m. ; f . -i, pi. e. Wise, clever, expert. 

Dan&, n.m. A pimple, seed, corn, grain; pi. -e. 

Dahd,n.m.pl. or sing. (S. danta.) Tooth or teeth, -cliorne, 
v.i. re. To break one's teeth 
l)aftd, n.m. (S. Daftda.) A fine, penalty, punishment. 

Daftda, n.m. (1) A pole. (2) A bachelor. 
l)andi, n.f.- (1) A small palanquin. (2) Earrings. 

Daftdnu, v.t. re. To fine, to punish, to impose a penalty. 

Dangra, n.m. A small weapon like an axe. 
paftgu, n.m. A gatekeeper. (Used in Maftdi State.) 

Daftgru, n.m. See Daftgra. 

Dano, n.m. (S. Danava.) A demon, a ghost. 

Da’nu, v.t. re. To bend down; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Danu, v.t. re. To stretch, to spread; /. i, pi. e. 

Dahwafi, n.m . A sinew, pi. -eft. 

Daftwthe, n.m. pi. See Ohilra. 

Dao or daw, n.f. A chance. 

Dapet, n.m. A blow. 

Dar, n.f. (H.) Fear, fright, -lagni, v.i. re. To fear. 

Da’r, w.w. (S. Daru = wood.) Timber. 

Da’r, n.f. A flock of birds, such as wild pigeons. 

Da’r, n.m . Grinding the teeth, -dukhno, v.i. re. To feel toothache. 
Daraift, n.m. An inflated skin used for crossing a river (Also 
Sanai.) 

Darawna, ad. m. \ f. -i, pi. -e. Fearful. 

Darawnu, v.t, re. (H. dardnd.) To cause to fear, to put in 
fear; /. d, pi. -e. 

Dari, n.f. (H.) A durree. 

Dari, n.f . (H.) The beard. 

Dariya, m. f. -e. 0 my dear. 

Darknu, v.i re. To crack; /- i, pi. -e. 

Darnu, v.t. re. To take away. (Used in Balsan.) 

Darpok, ad. (H.) Coward (alike in all genders.) 

Daru, n.m. (H.) Gunpowder. 

Daru, n.m. and /. One who fears. 

Daru, n.m. Pomegranate fruit, - 6 . n.m . The pomegranate 
tree. 

Daryaw or draw, n.m . A river. (H.) 

Dasa, n.m. A long beam. (Also chewdl.) 

Dash, ad. (S. Dasha.) Ten. -waft, ad. The tenth. 

Dasha, n.f. (S.) Fate. Buri-, n.f . Bad luck. 

Dashanda, ad. m. ; {. 1, pi. -e. A fool. Pdnde khe dashdndd. 

(( A fool before a learned man . 9 9 

Dashmi, n.f. (S. Dashami). The tenth day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 
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Dashmi, n.f. (S. Dashimi.) The tenth of the light or dark half 
a month. 

Dashnu, v.t . re. To point out, to let know; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Daflshf, n.f . A Frill, a fringe. 

Dasuni, n.f. (S. Devashayini.) A term for the Ekadashi or 11th 
of the bright half of Asharh month. 

Dat, n.m. A threatening or warning. 

Datnu, v.t. re. To threaten, to warn; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dauda, n.m. A water place made for putting children to 
sleep in shade in summer so that a trickle of water gently 
falls on their heads (also dodd). 

Daune, n.m. pi. A kind of food. 

Daur, n.f. (H.) A run. 

Daur, n.m. (H. Dar.) Fear, terror, lagna, v.i. re. To fear. 
Kyqin daur ni. 1 ‘ There is no fear. ’ * 

Daurawnu, v.t. re. To cause to run; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Daurnu, v.i. re. To run, to walk with hasty steps; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Daya, n.f. (S.) Benevolence, tenderness. 

Dayi, n.f. See Dai. 

De, A particle. See Da. 

Debi, n.f. (S. Devi.) A goddess. 

Debri, n.f. A small temple. 

Debta, n.m. (H.) See Deo. 

Debu, n.m. and /. A giver, a donor. 

Dedh, ad. See Der. 

De’g, n.m. A cauldron, a boiler. 

De-ghajnu, v.t. re. To give away; /. i, pi. -e. 

Dei-janu, v.t. ir. To give away; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dekhde-akhi-kharni, v.i. re. To tire the eyes with looking. 

Deklu-a, dekhx-ro, c.p. Having seen. 

De’n, n.m . (S. Rina.) A debt. -d&ri. n.f. A debt. 

Denu, v.t . ir. (H. dend.) To give, bestow upon; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Denu, v.i. re. See Dewnu. 

Deo, n.m. (S. Deva.) A deity, a village god. -1 u or -la. ad. m. 
f. -li, pi. -le. Pertaining to a deity. 

Deola, -u, ad. m. ; f. 4, pi. -e. Relating to a deity. 

Deoru or -a, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A small temple of a deity. 

Deoth&, n.m. (From Deo , a deity, and pathd , a grain measure.) 
A term for the grain given to a village deity. Two pathas 
per Uh of land (8 bighds ) is given for the village deity. 

Deothan, n.f. (S. Devothapini.) A festival observed on the 
11th of the bright half of Kartik. 

D6oti, n.f . A goddess. 

D6r, ad. (H.) One and a half. (Also dudh or dur.) 

Der& or -u. (H.) (1) A lodging, a dwelling. (2) A small tent. 

D&h, n.m. (S. Desha.) A country. 

Deshkt or deshkat, &.f. Banishment, deportation, -deni, v.i. 
ir. To exile, to banish, to deport. 
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Deso, n.m. (S. Desha, a country.) A country, a place, a room. 
Deshr, ad. Of one’s own oountry, a native. 

Dess, n.m. (S. Divasa.) A day. -ru, n.m. pi. Short days.. 

-ar6, n. pi Long days. 

D£ur, n.m. Husband’s brother. 

Dewnu, v.i. re. To go. 

Dewijanu, v.i . re. To go away. 

Dgahdra, n.m. See DagaftdrA. 

Dh&, n.f. A sad or mourning keen, -deni, v.i. ir . To keen at 
anyone’s death. 

Dhab, n.m. Manner. 

Dhabawnu, v.t . re. To cause to settle ; /. -i, pi. e. 

DhAblu, n.m. /. -i. A white blanket ; /. -i. A small blanket. 
Dhabnu, v.i. re. To settle, to be all right; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhabnu, v.t. re. To mix water in watery curds. 

Dh&£6r, n.m. pi. (H. thappar.) A blow, -ba’ne, v.t. ir. To 
give a blow. (Also draffaf.) 

Dhagd, n.m. pi. •&. Thread. 

Dh&gule, n.m. pi. Bracelets. 

Dhain or dhaini, n.f. A daughter. 

Dhajd, n.f. (S. Dhwajd.) A flag. 

Dh&’k, n.m. A rock, a precipice (also dhdnk). -ru, n.f. A small 
precipice. 

Dhakh, ad. A little quantity. 

Dh4k&, n.m. (H. dhakkd.) Jolt, push, shove, -dena, v.t. ir. 
To push, to shove. 

DhAk&, n.m. A cover, a lid. -dena, v.i. re. To cover. 
Dhakam-dhaka, n.m. A violent shove or jolt. 

Dhakan, n.m. (H.) A cover, a lid, a pot-lid. 

Dhakh, ad. A little, a small quantity. 

Dhakiyawnu, v.t. re. To cause to jolt ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhaknu, v.t. re. To cover ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Dhakri, n.f. A small precipice. 

Dhakru, n.m. See Dhakri. 

Dhakuli, n.f . A drum like an hour glass. 

Dh4kuri, n.f. A small ridge. 

Dhaku, n.m. and /. pi. Monkeys. (So called because they live 
among precipices. ) 

Dha’], n.f. Abortion, -jani, v.i. ir. To produce abortion. 

Dhal, n.f. (1) A salutation, -karni, v.t.ir. To bow down. Dh6l 
thdkra, miyaiiji jai. Pars R4ma, pairi pai. “ 0 Th&kiir, I 
beg to salute you, 0 Miyan, I salute you, 0 Pars RAm, I 
bow down to you.” A hail. (2) A tax on land levied to 
pay tribute (used in Mahlog). 

DhalA, n.m. A peak, the top of a hill. 

Dhalde-awnu, v.i. re. To decay; f. -i, pi. «e. 

Dhalnu, v.i. re. (1) To set in. ‘(2) To be melted ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
DhAlnu, v.t. re. To cause to melt. 

Dhalnu, v.i. re. (1.) To be poured down. "(2.) To fall down- 
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Dh&’m, *./. A grand feast in which ride and meat ore 
distributed, -deni, v.t. re. (1) To give a grand feist. (2) 
To applaud. 

Dhamiki n.m. A loud sound. 

Bhamkd, n.m* (1) A sound. (2) Alright. 

Bhamkdw, n.m. Threatening, -dend, v.t ir . To threaten. 
Bhamkdwnu, v.t re. To threaten ; /. -i, pi -e. 

Dhamkis n.f . A threat or threatening. 

Bhan, n.w. (S. Dhana.) Riches, wealth. 

Bhd*n, n.m. pi. (S. Dhdnya.) (1) Rice seed. (2) Paddy, 
-bone, v.t. ir. To sow rice. 

Bhan-bdchri, n.f . pi. Winged ants. Their wings grow in the 
rice-sowing season (March), hence the name. 

Bhandd, n.m. (H.) Work, an engagement, -karnd, v.t. ir. To 
do a work, -ldnd, v.t. re. To be engaged. 

Bhaftg, n.m. (S. Dansha.) A gadfly. 

Bhaiig, n.m. (H.) A manner or mode, -land, v.i. re. To 
devise a plan ; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Bhaiigiyd, ad.m. Cunning, deep. 

Bhania, n.m. See Bihan. 

Bhaftkh, n.m. See Bhak. 

Bhdiikhar, n.m. A wilderness. 

Bhaftsi, n.f. A grain measure equal to 2 seers and 6 chhitaks 
(2 pathds make 1 dhdiisi) : used in Kullu. 

Bhanathi, n.f , Wool-carding bow. 

Bhanu, n.m. (S. Bhanusha.) The weapon, bow. 

Bhd’r, n.f. (H.) A ridge. (2) A pouring. (3) An edge. 

Bhar, n.m. (H.) A body without its head. 

Bhdrd, n.m. (H.) A robbery, -parna, v.i. re. To rob. 

Dharam, n.m. (S. Bharina.) Virtue, goodness, duty. 

Bharaptu, n.m. An assistant clerk (used in Maftdi State). 
Dharmaurd, n.m. (S. Bharmaghata.) An earthen pot filled with 
water, and a little milk, hung on a tree or house for 10 days 
after a death. It has a small hole at the bottom through 
which the water drips and is refilled every morning. 

Bharnu, v.t. re. To put, to keep, place ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Bharor or dhr6r. (H. dharohar.) A pledge. 

Bhdrddhar, ad. By way of the ridge. 

Dharthd, ; /• -U pi • -A A small ridge. 

Bhdrti, n.f . See Dhartha. 

Bliarti, n.f. (S. Dharitrf.) The earth. 

Bhashnu, v.i. re. To plunge in. 

Bliasrdld, n.m . A loud noise or sound. 

Bhat, n.f. (H.) Passion. 

Bhdtu or dhdthu, n.m A kerchief worn on the head by females* 
(Madhdn, Theog, Balsan, Kumhdrsain, Bashahr and Kullti.) 
Dhauld or -u. ; /. -i, pi. -d. See Chitd (H.). 

Bhauii-nu, v.t re. Tc^arn ; f. -i, pi. -6. 
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Dhauftsa, n.m. A large kettledrum which is sounded on horstf- 
' back on the marriage of a chief (also dhoiisa). 

Dhauftthi, n.f. A small bow, used to card wool. 

Dhauri', n.f. The hide of an ox or buffalo. >. i 

Dhauwanu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to earn. 

Dh&wd, n.m. (H.) An invasion. 

Dhek4, n.m. ; /. -i, pi- A fool. 

Dheli i, n.m. (H.) Half-a-pice; /. -i. Half-a-rupee ; eight annas. 
Dhe’n, n.f. (S. Dhenu.) (1) A cow. (2) A donation. 

Dheota, n.m. A maternal grandson ; /. -i. A maternal grand- 
daughter. 

Dh6r, n. A heap, a mass, -lagnu, v.i. re. To be heaped. 

Dher&, adv. (8. Dhairya.) Wait a little. 

Dhi, n.f. (Punjdbi.) A daughter. , 

Dliij, n.f. (S. Dhairya.) Belief, confidence, -dharnu, v.i. re. 

To have patience, or reliance. 

Dhij&wnu, v.t. re. To make believe ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhijtftt, v.t. re * To believe, to trust ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhikki, n.f. The hiccough, -lagni, v.i. re. To hiccough. 

Dhima or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Mild, tender. 

Dhindhra, n.m. pi. -e. A kind of food made of esculent leaves 
mixed with gram flour and cooked in vapour or ghi. 
Dliiftga-dliiftgi, n.f. Violence, force. 

Dliiftga-dhiftgiye, adv. Forcibly. 

Dhinko, n. J. pi. Mumblings. 

Dhinko, n.f . pi. Beseeching.' 

Dhir&, adv. In a waiting manner, -ho, v. Wait a little. 

Dhirj, n.m. (S. Dhairya.) Patience. -dharnu, v. To be 
patient. 

Dhishnu, v.t. re. (S. Drishir.) To see ; /. -i, pi. -6. (Also 
dishnu.) 

Dhiy6. A polite phrase used in addressing boys. 

Dhnichha, -u, ad. rn. ; /. -i, pi. Brown. 

Dhobbi. n.m. (H. dhobi.) A washerman, ni-, /. The washer- 
man’s wife, -tu, n.m. The son of a washerman, -ti, n.f. 
The daughter of a washerman. 

Dhofd, n.m. See Dhoka. 

Dhoh or -a, n.m. A place. 

Dhoka, n.m. (H. dhokhd. ) Misunderstanding, -lagnu, v.i. re. 

To misunderstand. (Also dhofd.) 

Dho’l, n.m. (H.) A drum, -bajawnu, v.i. re. To beat a drum, 
-chi, n.m. A drummer, -ki, n.f. A small drum. -iy&, n.m. 
One who beats a drum. 

Dhoftsd, n.m. See Dhauftsa. 

Dhoftsi, n.f . A grain measure equal to 9 seers and 8 chhitaks. 

(Two k&nsis make one dhonsi) : used in Kullu. 

Dhonu, v.t. re. (H. dhond.) To wash ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhonu, v.t. re. To carry ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Dhora, n.m. Management. (Also skerd.y * 
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Dhoti, n.f. (H.) A piece of cloth worn between legs. 

Dhow. See Dhoh. 

Dhowd, n.m. A place, a room. 

Dhowdwnu, v.t . re. To cause to carry ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Dhrdgul, n.f , (Fr. dhdr , a ridge, and hdgur t the air.) The air 
that blows on a ridge. 

Dhrdri, n.f. A wild plant which bears white flowers and pro- 
duces a cotton-like substance, whioh when dry is used for 
tinder. 

Dhui, fo.f. The female organ. 

Dhuiftshlu or -d, ad.m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. (S. dhusara.) Grey (in 
colour). 

Dhui, n.f. (H.) Dust. 

Dhum-dham, n.m. (H.) Pomp.. 

Dliumru or -4, ad.m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. See Dhuiftshlu. 

Dhundwnu, v.t . re To cause to shiver. 

Dhun-fri, n.f . A kind of plant used as a vegetable. 

Dhun-nu, v.i. and t. re. (1) To shiver. (2) To churn. 

Dhuft-waft, n.m. (S. Dhuma.) Smoke. 

Dhup, n.f. (H.) Incense. 

Dluir, n.f. (1) The uppermost part of a roof. (2) A peak. 
(3) Direction. 

Dhur, n.m. pi. The four quarters or directions. Chau dhure. 
“ In the four directions.’ 1 

Dhuri or dhuru, adv. All over the country. 

Dhurpat, n.m. A plank used for teaching letters, written 
with red powder, to boys. 

Dhushli, n.f. Mismanagement. 

Dhuwa, n.f . See Dhui. 

Dhuw&ft, n.m. Smoke, -lagnd, v.i. re. To feel smoke. 

Dhwala, n.m. A kind of tax, levied at one rupee per landholder 
(used in Koti). 

Dhwdli, n.f. (1) A descent, down-hill. (2) A tax. (See 
dhwaja. ) 

Dliwa’r, n.m. (H. udhdr.) A borrowing, -denu, v.t. re. To 
make a loan, -lenu, v.t. ir. To borrow. 

Dhwawi, n.f. A milkmaid. 

Dhyan, n.m. (S. Dhyana.) Meditation, -ldnu, v.i. re. To 
meditate. 

Dhya’n, n.f. See Dhain. 

Dhydrd, n.m. pi. -e. The day. -i, n.f. Daily rations. 

Dhydri-dhydri, adv. Every day. 

Diali, n.f. (S. Dipavali.) The Diw&li festival. 

Dib, n.m. (S. Divya = Divine.) An oath. -denu. v.i. re. To 
give an oath, -lenu, v.i. ir. To take an oath. 

Dibr, n.m. A pond, -i, n.f. A small tank. 

Dibru, n.m. -i, n.f. A small vessel used to cook in. 

Dihnu, v.i. re. To snow. (Also difthnu.) 

Dik, n.m. (P.) Trouble. : 
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Diku, n.m. Snowfall, -lagnu, v.i. re. To fall, of Bnow. 

Diku Idga Jdhruwt, 

Jhotd katd Ba(Ldfuwe. 

“ It began to snow at Jdhru, 1 
And a male buffalo was sacrificed by the Badarti* 
people.’ * 

Dil, n.m. (P.) The heart, mind, -denu, v.i. ir. To give heart, 
-ldnu, v.i. ir. To be attentive, -dekhnu, v.i. re. To 
examine one’s heart, -o du honu, v.i . ir. To be in good 
heart. 

Dilri, ad. /. A cow or buffalo having horns which point down- 
wards. 

Dim, n.m. A temple of a deity, -ri. n.f. A small temple. 

Ping, n.m. A stick, a bar. - 6 , adv. With a stick. 

Dingli, n.f. A small stick. (Also dingtd.) 

Diiiwdii, n.m. The man who speaks on behalf of a deity. 

Diwdii or dewa. 

Dihwan, n.m. Snowfall. 

Diii-uk, n.m. pi. (H. dimak.) Wliite-ants. 

Difi-wifi, n.f. The wife of a dihwdh. 

Dishnu, v.t. re. (S. Drishir.) See Dhishnu 

Ditd or -u, m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. v.p.t. Gave. (See Denu.) (Also dittd.) 

Diuii-nu, v.i . re. To snow. 

Diuti, n.f. -tu, n.m. A small earthen lamp. 

Diut, n.m. (H. diwat.) A lamp or lamp-stand. 

Divli, n.f. A firefly. (Also dyuwli .) 

Diwd, n.m. (S. Dipa.) (H.) A lamp (of earth). 

Diwdii, n.m. See Diiiwdii. 

Diwi, n.f. A small lamp lighted with clarified butter at a reli- 
gious ceremony. 

Diwt, n.m. (H .diwat.) A lamp-stand. 

Dldngd, ad. m. A pine or cedar tree having two long branches ; 

Dlicha, n.m. (P. gdlichd.) A rug, a carpet. 

Dluchd, n.m. A torch (of torch- wood). 

Dnau, n.m . A kind of wild cat. 

Do, ad. (H.) Two. 

Doba, n.m. Destruction, ruining. 

Dobnu, v.t. re. To destroy. 

Dobru or -a, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Of twofold. 

Do’clii, n.f. A hamlet, -ldgni, v.i. re. To look after two 
villages. 

Dodd, n.m. A soap-nut. -e-rd-dd’], n.m. The soap-nut tree. 
Dofd, n.m. (See Dhofd.) 

Doll. (S. Droha.) Enmity. 


3 Jahrd is the name of a place in Simla. 

* Bad4|*u is a sept of Kanets in Koti State. 
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DoliA, n.m. (H.) (1) A couplet. (2) A poetry. 

DohAi, n.f. (H. duhdi.) Exclamation. 

D6har, n.f. A sheet of cloth. 

Dohi, n.m. (S. drohin.) Enmity (used in KuthAr). 

Dobra, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. Double. 

Dohri, n.f. A blanket. 

Dohri-purni, v. «i. re. To cross or penetrate. 

Dohru, n.m. A large blanket. 

Dokh, n.m. (See Dosh.) 

Do’l, n.m. (H.) Swinging. 

Do’l, n.m. (H.) A bucket. Dolai or dolA. With a bucket. 
DolA, n.m. A kind of palanquin for a bride ; /. -i, A small 
palanquin. 

Dolri, n.f . An ornament, a garland. 

Doh-nA, n.m. pi. A kind of food. 

Doh-ru, n.m. (S. Damaru.) A small drum of the hour-glass 
shape. 

l)ortu or dorti, n.m. or /. A small field. 

Doru, n.m . (i) A field. (2) An ornament of women. 

Do’ti, n.f. A very small plot of land. 

Bdro hath do'ti — Thdro hdth moi. 

“ A little fieid 6 yards long, and a smoothing plough 
9 yards wide.” 

1)6’ tu, n.m. A small field. (Also do'ti, n.f.) 

Dotty, adv. To-morrow. Se dwnd a dottqi , “He is to come 
to-morrow.” 

Dotte, adv. To-morrow. 

Dpohr, n.m. (S. Dwi-prahara, midday.) Midday, -hona, v.i. ir. 
To become midday. 

Dr&ni, n.f . The wife of one’s husband’s younger brother. (Also 
dretii.) 

Dra’t, n.m. A long kind of sickle used to cut thorns, -i, n.f . 
A sickle used to cut grass. (Syn. DA’ch.) (The vowel a is 
prolated.) 

Drati, n.f. See Dach. 

Dreni, n.f . See DrAni. 

Dres, n.f. A chintz. 

Drotu, n.m. Earrings. 

Drub, n.f . (See Jub.) 

DrubdA, n.f. (S. DwividhA.) Doubt. 

Dselu or -A, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -A. That which is not level. 

Dsuni, n.f . (S. Deva-shayani.) A festival observed on the 11th 
of the bright half of AsliAr. 

DuAlnu, v.t. re. See DuwAlnu. 

Duhna, n.m. A milking pot. 

Dfij, n.f. (S. DwitiyA.) The second day of the bright or dark 
half of a month. BhAi- n.f . A festival which takes place 
on the second of the bright half of KArtik. One’s sister 
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is visited and food taken from her hands ; she is rewarded 
according to one’s means. 1 

Duja or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Second. 

Dujrie, adv. Secondly. 

Dukh, n.m. (S. Duhklia.) Trouble, -honu, v.i. re. To be 
troubled. 

Dukhawnu, v.t. re. To put to trouble. 

Dukhf or dukhia, ad. Troubled. 

Dukhnd, n.m. pi. -e. An ulcer, a blister, a hurt. 

Duklinu, n.m. . (1) A blister, an ulcer. (2) v.i. re. To feel pain. 
Dujchd, n.m. A torch of torchwood. -karnd, v.i. re. To light a 
torch. 

Dum, n.m. The name of a village deity. 

Dumrd, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. 6. A low caste. 

Duiids, n.m. A dead foetus. 

Duiigu, or -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Deep. 

Duiikar, n.m. A precipice. 

Dunku or -a, ad. m.; /. -l, pi. -e. Doubled; -karnu. v. t. ir. To 
make two-fold. 

Dunu or -d, ad. m.; /. -i, pi. -e. Doubled, twofold. 

Dunu, n.m. A kind of wild onion. 

Dupattd, n.m. (H.) A sheet of cloth. 

Diipo’hr, n.f. (S. Dwiprahara.) Midday. 

Dtir, ad. See Der. 

Dur # ad. Far away. n.m. Distance. 

Durb, n.m. A grain measure. 100 kharshas make one durb. 
Durbhdg, n.m. (S. Durbhugya.) Misfortune, complaint, 
-dend, v. To complain. 

Durkanu, v.i. re. To run on ; /. -i, pi. -e. • 

Durr, phrase. A cross word, to say “ be off.” 

Dushelld, ad.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Sloping. 

Dusilld, n.m. Two ears of wheat or barley or maize in one, 
supposed to be an ill omen. 

Duwdlnu, v.t. re. To enter. 

Dwddash, n.f. (S. Dwddashi.) The twelfth day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 

Dwdnni, n.f. (H. dowanni.) The coin of 2 annas. 

Dwd’r, n.m. A cave. 

Dwd’r, n.m. (S. Dwdra.) Doors. 

Dwd’t, n.f. (H. dawdt.) Inkstand. Syn. Masdjan. 

Dydla, n.m. A play in which fire is burnt. 

Dy ali, n.f. See Didli. 

Dydnu, v.t. re. To cause to give. 

Dydwar, n.m. dydwari, /. He or she whose mother is the nurse 
to a chief. 

Dydr, n.m. Cedar tree. 

Dytiwli, n.f. The fire-fly. 
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E 

fi. A termination to nouns and pronouns which denotes the 
plural; as: Ejla = this, Ejli — these. A vocative particle 
used in addressing anyone ; as : Eji orb hdMo y 0, Sir, 
come here. . . a , r » 

Eb6, adv. Now. JEW kd kart. What’s to be done now ? 

Ebu, adv. Just now. 84 detva ebu. He has gone just now. 

EjA or -u, pro . m.$. ; /. -L This. -6. These, 

fiji, phrase. 0 Sir, 0 Madam. 

Ejla or -u, pro . ; /. -i. This one. pi. -e. These ones. 

t5k, ad. (H.) One. MuH fdba ek rupoiyd. “ I got one rupee.” 
Ekho, pro . Some. 

Eki. See Ek. Eki jane eti khedai. “Send one man here.” 
Eki, ad. Only one. 

Eki-bAri, ad. Once. adv. At one time, 
fin, n.m. See Ain. 

Era, ad. See Ishu. Used in Baghal, Kunihar and NAlagarli. 
Ere, phrase. 0 you. fi-ro-la. c< 0 you Sir.” 

ErkA or -u, n.m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. This side, 
firu, ad. See Ishu. (Balsan and MadhAn.) 

Es, pro. m. and/. (1) Him or her. (2) To this. (Also eskhe.) 
Esi, adv. By this way. 

Esrii or -A, pro m. ; /. -i. Of this. pi. - 6 . Of these. 

Eta h adv. See Ethi. f 

Ethi or -a, adv. Here, at this place. 

Eti or -a, adv. Here, at this place. 

Ethya-age, adv. Hereafter, in the future. ’ 

F 

FAbnu, v.t. re. (1) To get. (2) To meet ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Faddi, ad. The last. 

Fadi, n.m. One whose turn is last in a walnut-game. 

FAfrA, n.m. A kind of coarse corn. 

FA’g, n.m. The Holi festival of the Hindus. 

FAggan, n.m. (S. PhAlguna.) The 10th Hindu month, corres- 
ponding to February. 

FAi, n.f. (H. phahsi.) A hang. 

Fair, n.f. (E. fire.) The sound of a gun. -karni. To fire. 
FaiwtA, n.m.; f. -i, pi. -A. A kind of jackal. 

FAkA n.m. A mouthful of roasted grain . -e marne, v.t. re. To 
chuck roasted grains. 

Fakhir, n.m. (H. fakir.) A mendicant. 

FAki, n.f. Complaint. 

Fal, n.m. (I) A fruit. (2) The result, (S. fala.) 

FAJ, fAli, n.m. and /. Vomit. -AwnA or -awni, v.i . re. To 
vomit. 
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' FaJA, n.tn- A plank; /. 4. A small plank, pi. 

FAJA, n.m. A sheer (of a plough). £ / 

Pali, n.f. (1) A bean. (2) A small board. V 

FaltA, n.m . ; /. -i, pf. -A. A small plank. S' 

Fan, n.m. (H.) The extended hood of a cobra. 

FafiA’r, n.m. A cobra. 

Faftd, n.f. Subscription. -pAni, v.i. re. To subscribe. 

FandA, n.m. (H.) A nooaA, a snare. 

FAftdki, n.f. A present of edibles. 

FAfidrra, v.t. re. To divide, to distribute ; /. -i, pi. -A. * 

Pang, n.m. A slit ; pi. -o. 

Fang-farAli, a. Cunning, deep. 

FAft-ift-yAft, n.f. A kiss, -leni, v.i. re. To kiss, -deni, V.t. it. 
To give a kiss. 

FAn-nu, v.t. re. To card (wool). 

Par, n.f. The sound of a bird’s flight. 

Farangi, n.m. A European. 

FarAwnu, v.t. re. To cause to slit ; /. -i, pi. -A; 

Fard, n.f. (H.) A list. 

Fard, n.f. Crookedness, -a, ad. Crooked. 

Fardu, n.m. A hare. 

Pari, n.f. The lungs. 

Fark , n.m. (P. farq.) Difference, -panu, v.i. re. To make a 
difference, -deonu, v.i . re. To differ, -honu, v.i. ir. To be 
different. -lAgnu, v.i. re. To seem different. 

FarkA, n.m. The lap. -pana, v.t . re. To receive in one’s lap. 
(Also farku.) 

FarkAwnu, v.t. re. To cast, to throw; /. -i, pi. A. Syn. shetnu. 
Farknu, v.i. re. To throb ; /. 4, pi. -A. 

Farkuwe, adv. In the lap. 

Farnai, n.f. A large saw. 

Farnu , v.t. rc. (H.) To tear, to slit, to break. 

Farrata, n.m. A sound of flying. 

Farru, n.m. A hare. 

Farshi, n.f. (P.) (1) The Persian language. (2) An ironical 
speech. 

FaruwA, n.m. A mattock, a hoe. 

Fashawnu, v.i. re. (1) To cause to entangle; /. 4, pi. -e. (2) 

To put to trouble. V 

Fashnu, v.i. re. To entangle, to ensnare, to entrap ; /. 4, vl. e. 
Fat, n.m. The act of cutting off with a sword. 

F&’t, n.m . The width of a river. 

Fat&wpu, v.t. re. To cause to break ; /. -i, pi. . t >. 

Fat-b&i, n.m. One who slays a goat or sheep. 

Fatebad, n.f. Prosperity. 

Fathnu, v.t. re. To seize, to put to trouble ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

^ n 'f‘ ^ term used for a group of from 1 to 

20 hamlets (used in Kullu). (2) -hundi, ad. f. Broken. 
Fatnu, v.t. re. To break ; /. -i, pi. ' 
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FegA, 

FegrA, n.m. Afig-froifci (Also pkegri.) 

Fdr* n.m. A distance. 

FerA, n.m. Rounding. 

FerA, n.m. A bad turn, a swindle. 

FerAwnu, v.t . »r. To cause or allow to walk. 

Fernu, v.i. re. (1) To return. (2) To send for a walk ; /. -i, pi -A. 
Fetu or -A, ad. m. ; /. -I, pi. -d. Flat, -parnu, v.i. re. To be flat. 

-pAnu, v.t. re. To make flat. 

Fdu, n.m. Burning charcoal. (Also fewtu.) 

Fewatd, n.m . A kind of jackal. 

Fdwtu, n.m . A burning charooal. Agira fiwtu dend jt: “ Please 
give me a burning charcoal.” 

Fikar, n f . (H. fiqr.) Care, anxiety, -parni, v.i. re. To be 
anxious, -lagni, v.i. re. To feel anxiety, -rdkhni or karni, 
v.i. re. To be careful. 

Fil, n.m. (1) A snail. (2) -d, n.m. A kind of plant. 

Fild, n.m. A snail ; pi. d. 

Fimfri, n.f. A butterfly. 

Fim, n./. (S. ahifena.) Opium. 

Firm, ad. m. and /. sing, and plural. One who takes opium. 
Fimshu, n.m. A small ulcer. 

FiftohAwnu, v.t. re. To cause to rub or press. 

Fiiichnu, v.t. re. To rub, to press; /. -i, pi. d. 

Fiftchwanu, v.i. re. To be pinched; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Fiftgld or -u, ad. m. \ /. -i, pi *d. One who walks crookedly. 

Fini, n.f. The heel. 

Firang, n.f. Venereal disease, a chancre. 

Firawnu, v.t. re. (1) To turn up. (2) To cause to return. 

Firg, n.f. Chancre, -dwani or ldgni, v.i . re. To suffer from 
chancre. 

Firi, con. Again, adv. Afterwards. (Also fire.) 

Firkan, n.m. Turning round; /. i-. 

Firknu, v. To come back. 

Firnu, v.t . and i. re. (1) To return. (2) To whirl, /. -i, pi e. 

(3) To wander, /. -i, pi -e. 

FirwAii, ad. m. ; /. fft, pi. »6fi. Returnable. 

Fisalnu, v.i. re. To slip. 


Fishknu, v.i. re. (See Fisalnu.) 

Fittemu, a. phrase. A curse for a wicked deed. 

Fittestil, phrase. A curse for the wioked manner of doing something. 
FofA or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi -d. Having no strength. 

FokA or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi A Empty. 

Ford or -u, n,m. ; /. -i, pi d. An uloer, a blister (H.). 
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For&wnu, v.t. re . To cause to break; /. - 1 , pi e. . . f L v 
Fornu, v.t. re. (H.) To b?eak, /. - 1 , pi 6. • • • ' 

Fo’t, n.f. (1) A kind of melon. (2) Dissension, -p&ni, tu. re. 

To sow dissension. - ’ * t J 

Fez , n.f. (P. fguz-) An army. ■ ' / '*/• 

Fr£j , frejo, odv. The day before yesterday. . * 

Frusht, n.f. (U. fursat.) Leisure. 

Fukawnu, v.t. re. To cause to burn or to cremate ; /. -i, pi -e. 
Fuknawla, n.m. A blow-pipe; a bamboo cylinder used to blow 
up fire. . .. 

Fuknu, v.t. re. JPo burn, to cremate; /. -f, pi. -4. 

Fukr, n.f. Blowing up the fire, -deni or lani, v.i. ir. To blow 
up the fire. 

Ful, n.m. (H.) (1) A flower. (2) Bones taken to the Ganges. 
(Syn. Asthu.) 

Ful 4, n.m. A cataract, an eye disease. 

Fulawnu, v.t. re. To cause to bloom; /. -i, pi. e. . . . 

Fulli, n.f. See Fula. 

FulpkavttU, v.i. re. To allow to bloom; / -i, pi. -6. 

Fulnu, v.i. re. (1) To bloom. (2) To be aged; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Fulru, n.m. (1) A floweret. (2) The flower of a fruit. 

Fungshi, n.f. An ulcer, a blister. t ' 

Furu , n.m. The tail of a turban. 

Fus& n.m. See Dhuwa. 

Fusi, n.f. See Dhui. 

Fut, n.f. Disunion, dissension. 

Futawnu, v.t. re. To cause to differ in opinion. 

Futnu, v.t. re. (1) To break. (2) To burst; /. -i\ pi. 6. 

G 

Gaa, n.m. A kind of big lizard. (2) Sowing of vegetable 
-lane, v.i. re. To sow vegetables. 

Ga’b, n.m. Pregnancy. 

Gabru, n.m. A young man, pi. -o. 

G&bu, n.m. A lamb. 

Gachhy&wnu, v.t. re. To string. 

Gachi, n.f . The waist, -banni, v.i. re. To tie up the waist, gird', 
one’s loins. 

G&chiye (phrase). With a girdle, girt. 

Gachrornu, v.t. re. To agitate; /. -i, pi. -e. 

G&da, ad. m.\ /. -i, pi. e. Deep. G&de-khanu, v.t. re. To 
trouble much ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Gadar, n.m. A kind of marriage observed by low-caste people. 
Gad&wnu, v.t. re. To cause to fight; /. -i, pi. e. 

Gaddi, n.f. A load of hay or leaves for cattle. 

Gadha, n.m. (H. gadhd.) An ass, a donkey. 

Gadhalnu, v.t. re. To melt on a fire : f. -i, pi. e. 
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Gadi, n.f. A load of grass ; also Gddka ; /. -i, pi. 6. 

G&di, n.f . (H. gaddi.) (1) Throne, -deni, v.i. ir . To instal. 
(2) A shepherd. . ' 

Gadijinu, v.i. 'ir.- To be fought; /. -i, pi 6. 

Gadnu, v.t. re. To throw in. 

Gadnu, v.t. re. (I) To quarrel. (2) to fight; /- i, pi. e. 

Gade-thagnu, v.t. re. To cheat unmercifully, -jh&iignu, v.t . re. 

* To kill. 

Gadri , n.f. pi. A kind of worm that lives in multitudes in a 
damp plaoe. 

Gaff, ad. (H.) See Bdkla. -u, n.m. A bribe. 

Gagar or gagr. n.f . (H.) A metal water- vessel. 

Gahan, or ga’n, n.m. A harrow, with 8 or 10 teeth, drawn by 
oxen, used for loosening the soil round young corn. (Dan- 
drdld in Kangra.) 

Gahju or -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Muddy, dirty. 

Gahlu gdhlu bahija , 

N im\u nimlu rahi jd. 

“ Dirty water flows away, 

Clear water remains. ’ ’ 

Gain, gaini, n.m. and /. The sky. -ra-gola, n.m. A thunder- 
bolt. -rd-jya-gold, n.m. Like a thunder-bolt. 

Gaj, n.m. (H.) A ramrod. ' * *"\ 

Gajnu, v.t. re. To sounds ' ^ 

Ga’k, n.m. (Si Gr4B4ka,'Hr gdhak.) A purchaser. 

G&’J, n.m. (H.)J1) The cheek. (2) n.f. An ill name, a curse. 

Gal&, n.m. (Si Gala, H /gold.) The throat. 

Galgal, n.m . A kind of long citron. 

Gajawnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause to melt. (2) To cook well. 

G&li, n.f. Ill names, -deni, v.t. re. To call ill names, -e- 
bhahdnu, v.t. re. To curse. 

Galim, n.m. (P. ganim.) An enemy. 

Galiyd, ad. m. Idle, unfit. 

Galnu, v.i. re. (1) To melt. (2) To be dissolved ; /. -i, pi. -6. (3) 
To be destroyed. 

Galnu, v.t. re. To cause to melt or destroy ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Gajti, n.f. (P. galti.) A mistake. 

Ga’lu, ad,. See GAhlu. 

Gam, n.m. (P. gam.) Patience, grief, sorrow, -kh&nu, v.i. 
re. To have patience. 

Gampawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to bear or have patience. 
f. -t, pi. -e. 

Garnpnu, v.t. re. (1) To bear, to undergo. (2) v.i. re. To have 
patience, f. -i, pi. - e . Gampawnu. Casual v. 
re. To be patient. 

Gan, n.m. (1) A swarm. (2) The name of a village deity. 

Ga’nd, n.m. ; pi. 6. (H. gahnd.) An ornament, -tu, n.m. A. 
small ornament or ornaments. 
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GanAwnu , v.t. re. To cause to reckon. (2) To cause to count ; 
• /. :i, pi -6. 

GA’iich, n.f . Dishonour, disrespect. 

GAftd, n.m. Anus. (Also gdlidi.) GAftdi-jAnu, v.t ir . To let 
him go. 

GAndh, n.f. A bad smell. 

GAndhi, n.m. (H. gandhi.) A perfumer. 

GAne, n.m . pi (1) Sugarcane, ad. pi Thick. 

G&nAs, n.m. (S. Ganesha.) The deity called Ganesh. 

GAftgA, n.f . (S. GaiigA.) The river Ganges. 

Gani-karnu, v.t. ir. To count, to enumerate. 

Ganj, n.m. (H.) (1) A mass, a heap. (2) A grain market. 
Ganj, n.f. Michaelmas daisy. 

GAnnA or-u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi -A. Thick, coarse. 

Gan-nu, v.t. re. To count, to reckon ; /. -i, pi -A. 

Gant, n.f. The next world. 

GAiith, n.f. A knot, -parni, v.i. re. (1) To be entangled. (2) 
To be hard. 

GaftthAwnu, v.t. re. To cause to repair ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Gaiithnu, v.t. re. To mend, to repair ; /. -i, pi -e. 

GAftthi, n.f. A bundle. -de-pAnu, v.t. re. To pack. 

GAnu, v.t. re. (H. gdnd.) To sing ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

GA’nu, v.t. re. To do farmyard work. 

GAft-ufikA, -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi A. Before, in front. Se gaft- 
uftka dewi guwd. “ He has gone before.” 

GAftw, n.m. (S. GrAma, H. gahw.) A village, a town. 

GAAwrA, n.m. S^e GAoftra. 

GAftwuA, n.m. The future, the time to come. -kA or ku, ad. m. ; 

f. -i, pi. -A. Before, in front. 

GAAwrA, n.m. A hamlet. 

GaoftrA, n.m. A hamlet, a small village. (Also gdftwra.) 

Gap, n.f. Gossip, -marni, v.i. re. To talk a great deal, to 
run on . 

GaporiA, ad. m. Talkative. 

Gappi, ad. m. One who gossips. 

GA’r. n.m. (S. AngAra.) Burning charcoal. 

GArA, n.m. (H.) Kneaded clay, mortar. 

Gar A, n.m . ; pi. -A. Maize plants heaped at one place to dry. 

-lAnA, v.i . re. To heap the maize plants. 

Garam, ad. (H.) Warm, hot. -karnu, v.t. ir. To make warm. 
GarAwnu, v.t. re. (See Gudawnu.) 

Gard, n.f. (H.) Dust. 

Gardan, n.f . (H.) The neck. (Also gelni.) 

Garh, n.m . A fort. 4, n.f. A fortress! -ia-negi, n.m. O fie in 
command of a hill fort (Kullu). 

Gari, n.f. Cocoa. 

Garj, n.f. (P. garaz.) Need, necessity, -parni, v.t. re. To be 
in need of or to be needy. 

Garji-jAnu, v.i. ir. To roar ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
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Garjnu, v.i. re. To roar. 

GarkA, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -A. Heavy, weighty. (Syn. Garti, 
GaruwA.) 

GarkA, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pZ. -A. Heavy, weighty. (Also garu.) 
Gark-jAnu, v.t. re. To waste ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Garmi, n.f. (H.) Heat, ^mmess. 

Garnu, v.t. re. See Gadnli. 

GArthA, n.m. (S. AngAraka.) A ssaall burning coal. 

Garu, ad. m. See GarkA. (Alike in fiumber and gender.) 

GAru, n.m. (H. gafuwd.) A deity's waterpot. 

GaruwA, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. Heavy, weighty. 

GaruwA, n.m. (H.) A water-jar. 

Garwi, n.f. A small water-pot. 

GAs, n.m. (S. GrAsa.) A mouthful, a morsel. Syn. GrA, GrAh, 
or GrAss. 

GAsbAl, n.f. (S. AkAshabela.) The air-creeper. 

GAski, n.f. A heavenly nymph. 

Gat, n.f . (S. Gati.) (1) The last duties of a deceased. (2) A 
tune for a guitar, -karni, v.i. re. To perform the last 
duties, -banawni, v.t. re. To beat severely, -satlani, v.i. 
re. To have the last duties performed. 

Garbh, n.m. (S. Garbha.) Pregnancy. Proverb : 

Sargo ran garbho ru kun jano ? 

* ‘ Who knows of rain and birth ? ’ 5 

GatAkA, n.m. (H.) Swallowing. 

Gateru, n.m. A ghost. (Bhajji.) 

Gati, n.f . A small stone, found among grain, -chungni, v.i. re. 
To pick stones from grain, -ba’ni, v.t. re. (1) To throw 
small stones at. (2) -inAtikarni, v. To make a union. 

Gauj, n.m . A yard. 

Gaul A, n.m. The road by which the cattle leave the houses to 
go out for grazing. It is a big road in front of a village 
and runs between fences. 

GAuii, ad. Forward. 

Gauht, or gauiich, n.m. (S. Gomutra.) Cow-urine. 

Gauftch. See Gauftt. 

GAw, n.f. A cow. -rA, n.f. A weakly cow. (Also goru.) 

Gecha or u-, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. That which is sown early. 
GelA, n.m. A large trunk, a log; /. -i. A small trunk ; pi. -A. 
Gelni, n.f. The neck. 

Gelra, n.m . The throat or windpipe. 

GehdA, n.m. A kind of flower. Marigold. 

GerA, n.m. Giddiness. 

Gerti,n.?w. (H.) (1) Red ochre. -wA, (2) ad. Of ochre oolour. 
GethA, n.m. ; n.f. -i, pi. -A. A hearth, a fire-pot. 

Gethi, n.f. The fireplace, the hearth. -de-pAnu, v.t.re. To burn. 
GetrA or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. See GechA. 

GAtift, n.m. (S. Godhuma, H. gehtift.) Wheat. (Also gitih.) 
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Geuftw6ft ? ad. m. ; -wift, /• -weft, pi. Of the wheat colour. - 
Gha, n.m. (S. Ghasa, H. ghds.) Grass. ~ 

Ghaoh-ghach, n.f. Bothering, -lani, v.t. re. To bother. 
Ghachrol, n.f. Bothering. -l&ni, v.i. re. To bother, to linger, 
GhagKri, n.f . (H. ghaghrd.) A gown. 

Ghai, n.m. A grass-cutter. -&n-ni, v.t . re. To put to trouble, 
•karni, v.i.. ir. To act prudently, -awni, v.i . re. To be in 
trouble. 

Chain, ft-/ Grass land, -ti, n.f. A piece of grass land. 

Ghaini, n.f. Grass lands. 

Ghalnu, v.t. re. To dissolve. /. -i, v.i. re. To be loyal ; pi. -e. 
Gh&mrnu, v.i. re. To be unhappy. 

Gha’n, n.f. So much grain as can be roasted in a vessel. 

Glian&, n.m. A small wall. -den&, v.i. ir. To build a wall. 
Ghandali, n.f. See kachawji (used in Bil&spur and Kangra). 
Gh4ndi, n.f. (H . ghanti.) Abell. 

Gh&ndu, n.m. The throat. 

Ghaftgheri, n.f. A kind of vegetable. 

Gha’nu, v.t. re. To kill, to slay, to put to death ; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Ghant4, n.m. (H. ghantd.) A large bell, -dena, v.i. re. To 
give nothing. 

Ghapra]a, n.m. A plunging sound. 

Gha’r, n.m. (See Ghaur.) 

Gha’r, n.m. ; /. A precipice. 

Ghara, n.m . (S. Ghata.) An earthen water-pot. 

Ghar&, n.m. A waterfall. 

Gharawnu, v.t. H. To cause to manufacture ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Gharchi, n.f. Property, an estate. 

Ghar6, n.m. pi. Curves. 

Ghari, n.f. See Gharchi. Proverb: Qhari ro muifihtd dpndi 
dashi : 4 4 One has to show his own estate and face.” 

Ghari, n.f. A precipice, -parnu, v.i. re. To fall from a preci- 
pice. 

Ghari-ro-khanu, v.t. re. To harass, to greatly trouble; /. -i, 
pi. -4. 

Gharnu, v.t. re. To mend, to make, to manufacture; /. -i, pi. -c. 
Ghartu, n.m. A small dwelling. (From H. ghar ; a house.) 
Ghartu, n.m. A family or its member (used in Bash&lir). 

Gharu, ad. Homely, household, relating to a house. 

Gharu, n.m. A term for the men on corvee work. 

Ghasawnu, v.t. re. To cause to be worn off. 

Chaser, n.f. A kind of play. 

Ghasi-j&nu, v.i.ir. To be worn off. 

Ghasni, n.f . See Gh&ini. 

Ghasnu, v.i. re. To wear off ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ghassa, n.m. A beating, crushing, -dena, v.i. re. To beat. 
Ghat, n.f. Revenge. 

Gh&’t, n.m. A quay. 

Ghatd, n.m. (H.) Decrease, decay, loss. 
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Ghat&nu or ghat&wnu, v.t . re. (H. ghatand.) To deduct; /. -i. 
Ghatnu, v.i. re . (H. ghatna.) To be less ; /. - i, pi. -6. 

Gh&tu, ad. Intending to revenge. (Alike in both genders.) 
Ghatrti, n.m. See Ghat or Ghaut. , 

Ghaun, n.m. Kneading. . . ; : 

Ghau-nu, v.t. re. To knead; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ghaur, n.m. (H. ghar .) Home, house, a dwelling. 

Ghaui*, n.m'. A heap, a mass. -l&gne, v.i. re. To be in heaps. 
Ghaut, n.m. A stone-mill, -pishnu, v. t . re. To grind in a 
stone mill. 

Ghaw, n.m. (H.) A hurt, a blister. 

Gheiignd, n.m. One who collects clarified butter as the revenue 
for grass lands. (Also ghydngna.) 

Gh6’p, n.m. Goitre or bronchocele. -i, n.m. and /. One who 
has the goitre. (Also ghepu.) 

Gher, n.m. Circumference. 

Gherd, n.m. (1) See Gher. (2) Surrounding. 

Ghera-fera, n.m. A visit. 

Gher&wnu, v.t. re. To cause to surround ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Gh6r-fer, n.m. A response, -denu, v.i. re. To respond. 

Ghernu, v.t. re. To surround ; /. - i, pi. -6. 

Ghesa, n.m. A fall, a bruise, a crush. 

Ghesawnu, v.t. re. To cause to bruise or crush ; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Gliesnu, v.t. re. To crush, to bruise ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Gheti, n.m. A coarse neck. 

Gheur, n.m. (H. ghewar.) A kind of sweetmeat. 

Chi&ri, ghyari, n.f. An earthen pot for clarified butter. _ 
Ghiartu, ghyartu. n.m. A small earthen pot for clarified 
butter. 

Ghich-pich, n.f. A great crowd, -honi or -machni, v.i. re. To 
be much crowded, -karni, v.i. ir. To crowd, -hat&wni, 
v.i. re. To disperse a crowd. 

Ghin, n.f. Compassion, tenderness. 

Ghin-nu, v.t. re. To buy, to purchase; /. -i, pi. -e. (Bashahr.) 
Ghin, n.f. (1) Sympathy. (2) Love, -deni, v.t. re. To love. 
Ghihd&wnu, v.t. re. To cause to spoil ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ghin-dardo, n.f. (1) An embrace. (2) Sympathy. 

Gliiiidnu, v.t. re. To spoil, to make useless ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ghira, n.m. (H. gM-ghara.) A vessel of clarified butter. 
Ghiri-&wnu, v.i. re. To be surrounded with ; /. - i, pi. -e. 
Ghiri-j&nu, v.i. re. To be surrounded ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ghirnu, v.i. re. To be surrounded ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Ghiri-firi-ro, ad. In a wandering manner. 

Ghis&wnu, v.t. re. See Ghasawnu. 

Ghisnu, v.i. re. To slip down ; /. -i, pi. -c. 

Ghifi, n.m. (H. ghi.) Clarified butter. 

Ohiy&-tori, n.f. A kind of vegetable. 

Ghm&w, n.m. (H. ghumdw.) A winding path. 

Ghm6r, n.m. Giddiness. 
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Gho’ch, n.f. The act of troubling . -&-gh&chi, n.f. Troubling 
again and again. 

Ghochi-mArnu, v.t. re. To give trouble ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Ghoohnu, v.t. re. To trouble, to stir about ; /. -l, pi. -A. 

Gho’l, n.m. A kind of wild goat, -an, n.f. Wild she-goat. 

or -tu. A wild kid ; -ti, /. 

Ghol-math6’l, n.m. The act of mismanaging. 

Gholnu, v.t. re. To dissolve, to mix into water; /. i, pi. e. 
Ghojto, n.m. A pony (Basliahr). 

GhorA, n.m. A horse. /. -i. A mare, -u, n.m . A pony. 

Ghorlu, n.m. See Gholto. 

GhrA’ru, n.m. pi. Snoring, -dene, v.i. ir. To snore. 

GhrAshni, n.f. (S. Grihapravesha.)* The ceremony of entering 
a new house. 

Ghawru, n.m. See grawru. 

GhrA’t, n.m. (H. ghata.) A water mill to grind grain. 

Ghratiya, n.m. One who has a water mill. 

GhrAul, n.m. A kind of bell (like a dish) used in Hindu temples. 
Ghryaun , n.f. A tune played at a village deity’s dance. 
Ghryaunu or ghryaun-lani, v.i . re. To play the tune called' 
Ghryaun. 

Ghugi, or Ghuggi. See Ghugti. 

Ghugnu, v.i. re. To bark of a dog. 

Ghugti, n.f. A dove, -l&ni, v.i. re. To play. 

Ghul, n.f. A small shed in a farmyard to keep grain in when 
it rains. 

Ghul&wnu, v.t. re. To cause to fight or wrestle; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Ghujnu, v.i. re. To fight, to wrestle; /. -l, pi. e. 

Ghiim, n.m. A long way. 

GhumghumAftdi , ad. f. Fragrant. 

GhumAw, n.m. Turning. 

GhumAwnu, v.t. re: To cause to turn. 

Ghumnu, v.i. re. To turnback; /. -i, pi. e. 

Ghun, n.m. An insect that destroys timber. 

Ghuftd, n.m. A veil. -kArnu, v.i. re. To put on a veil. 

Ghu&gliru, n.m. pi. Small bells used by dancers. 

GhurkAw, n.m. The act of threatening, a threat. 

Ghurkawnu, v.t. re. To cause to threaten ; /. -i. pi. A. 

Ghurki, n.f. (H. ghwrki.) A threat. 

Ghurknu, v.t. re. (H. ghurlcnd.) To threaten ; /. -5, pi. 6 
Ghuri-ro, adv. Strongly. 

Ghurnu, v.t. re. To gird up; /. -i, pi. -e. 

GhusAwnu, v.t. re. To cause to enter; /. -i, pi. e. 

Ghusernu, v.t. re. To throw in; /. -i, pi. e. 

Ghushu, n.m. A kind of game in which there are two parties 
of men : each party taking in their hands small bundles of 
straw alight on both sides, throw them at the other party* 
This takes place on certain days of October. 

Ghusnu, v.i. re. To enter, to be admitted ; / -1, pi. 6. 
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Ghusmu, o.i. re. See the preceding. 

Ghtitj n.f. The act of swallowing. 

GhutAwnu, v.t . re. To*cause to swallow up. 

Ghutnu, t?.f. re. To swallow up; /. -i, pi. A. 

GhwAmu, v.t. re. To open, to uncover, to remove a lid ; /. -i, 

pU. 

GhyAiignA, n.m. See Ghehgna. 

GhyAnnA, n.m. A fireplace. 

GhyAri, n.f. An earthen pot ; used to divide clarified butter. 
Ghyu, n.m. See Ghiti. 

Gi, n.f. Gums of the teeth. 

Gi ’ nJ. A kind of tune. -Uni , v.i. re. To play a particular 
tune. (Also -bAjni or -bajAwni.) 

GiAwan, n.m. A kind of tax (used in KuthAr State). 

Gich-pieh, n.f. See Ghich-pich. 

GijAwnu, v.t. re. To cause to accustom. 

Gijnu, v.i. re. To accustom, to practise ; /. -i, pi. e. 

Gil, n.f. A term for the 16 days, the last week of Ashar and 1st 
week of SAwan, respectively. Trees planted during this 
fortnight flourish and flower well. 

Gila or -u, ad. m.; f. -i, pi. A. Wet. -karnu, v.t. ir. To wet. 

-lionu, v.i. ir. To be wet. 

Gillar, n.m. See GhAp. 

Gifi-tih, n. (S. Godhuma, P. gandam.) Wheat. 

Ginawnu, v.t. re. See GanAwnu. 

GindA, n.m. A tom-cat. 

Gindu,tt.m. (S. Kanduka or Genduka). A play-ball, -khelnu, 
v.i. re. To play with a ball. 

Gin-nu, v.t. re. See Gan-nu. 

Gint, n.f. An account.. (From Hindi ginti.) 

GirA-giri, n.f. A hue and cry. -machni v.i re. To be great noisy. 
GirAwnu, v.t. re. To spoil, to throw away. (From Hindi 
girdnd.) 

Girde-girnu, v.i. re. To turn round ; / -f, pi. e. 

Giri-firi-Awnu, v.i. re. To take a walk ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Giri-jAnu, v.i. ir. To fall down ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Girk-jAnu, v.i. ir. To be wasted, to be given away for nothing. 
Girnu, v.t. re. (1) To fall, to slip down ; /. -i, pi. A. (2) To turn. 
GlA’b, n.m. (H . gulab.) Arose, -l. adj. Rosy. 

GlA’f, n.m * (H. gildf.) A cover (of a pillow or quilt, etc.)^ 

Gl§in, n.m. A kind of pine tree. 

G1A1, n.m. (H. gulal.) (1) Red powder. (2) The China root, 
madder (majith). 

GJA’m , it./. (H. lagdm.) A bridle. 

GIAs, or GlAss, n.m. (H. gilds.) A cup, a tumbler. 

GJAfi, n.m. A spider. 

Gie’l, n.f . A pellet-bow r . -bAni, v.i. re. To shoot with a pellet 
bow. 

GlistA, n.m. (P .hdlisht.) A span. 
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Gobar, n.m. (H.) or gobr. (1) Cow-dung. (2) Manure. 

Gobrai, n.f. The act of manuring the land, -lani , v.i. re. To 
manure land. 

Gobr aush, n. /. A heap of manure. 

Gobrild, n.m. An insect found in manure, a chafer. 

Gochha, n.m. (H. cmgochhd.) A towel. 

Go’d, n.m. The lap. -land, v.t. ir. To adopt a son. 

Godi, n.f. The lap. -lana, v.t. ir. To take in the lap. 

Godi, n.f . A kind of wild edible root. 

Gokhru, n.m. (1) A kind of ear-rings. (2) A kind of medicine. 
Go], ad. (H.) Round, -chdn-nu, v.t re. To make round. 

Goja, n.m. Thunderbolt. 

Goiakh, n.m. (1) A fund. (2) The fund out of which alms 
were given (used in Mandi). 

Goli, n.m. pi. (1) Apes. (2) A bullet, -b&hni , v.i. re. To 
shoot a bullet 

Goft, n.m. Desire, wish, pleasure, -dekhna, v.i. re. To go one’s 
own way. 

Goftch or Gofit, n.m. (S. gomutra.) Cow’s urine. 

Goftchdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to make water (used 
of cattle only). 

Goiichnu, v.i. re. To make water (used of cattle only). 

Goiitrala, n.m. The naming ceremony of a child. 

Go’r, n.m. A lizard (goli is a kind of big lizard, also found in 
the Simla Hills) . 

Gornu, v.t. re. To weed, /. -i, pi. -e. 

Goru, n.m. Cattle. 

Goshtlid, n.m. A cake of dry cow-dung. 

Got, n.m. (S. gotra.) Parentage, lineage ; stock (of a family). 
Got&, n.m. (H.) A dip, a dive, -khana, v.i. re. To miss, to err. 

-marna, v.i.re. To take a dip, to dive. 

Gota, n.m. (H.) Lace, -lana, v.i. re. To lace. 

Gothi, n.f. Blame, -lani, v.t. re. To blame. 

Gothu, n.m. A wild animal. 

Goti, n.f. Odd. -noli, n.f. Odd and even, a kind of game. 
Gotnu, v.t. re. To bar, to prevent from going ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Grd or gr&h, n.m. A morsel, a mouthful, -lana, v.i. re. To 
take a morsel. (S. gr&sa.) 

GrachA or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. See Geta. 

Gra’nu, v.t. re. (1) To collect revenue. (2) To realize ; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Grass, n.m. See Gra. 

Gr&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to weed ; f.-i^pl.-d. 

Graoil, n.m. See Gaftw (used in Kullu and elsewhere). 

Grawru, n.m. A little bird. (Alike in singular and plural.) 
Greut, n.m. A long way, turning here and there. 

Grewanu, v.t. re. To turn back; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Grhajwan, n.m. A tune played to make a deity dance, -l&ni, 
v.i. re. To play the deity’s dancing tune. 
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Grhaiwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow a village deity to move or 
dance. 

Grib, ad. (H. yarib.) Poor, helpless. 

Griknu , v.i. re. To roar (of thunder). Also gafiknu. 

Gro or Grau, n.m. pi. The nine planets, which are: (1) The 
sun. (2) The moon. (3) Mars. (4) Mercury. (5) Ju- 
piter. (6) Venus. (7) Saturn. (8) R&hu. (9) Kefeu. 
(From Sanskrit Graha.) 

<4r6n or graun, n.m. (S. grahana.) An eclipse, -l&gnu, v.i. re. 
To appear, of an eclipse, -dekhna, v.i. re. To witness an 
eclipse. 

Gu, n.m. (S.) Excrement. (Also kh£.) 

Gufopr or Gubr, n.m. See Gobar or gobr. 

Gubrai, n.f. See Gobrai. 

Gubrila, n.m. See Gobrild. 

Gudja or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Sweet, tasty. 

Gufa, n.f. (S.) A cave or grotto scooped out of solid rock. 

Gujd or gujja, n.m. See Khisa. 

Gujran, n.f. Livelihood. 

Gujrawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to pass ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Gujrnu, v.i. re. To pass away, to die ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Gul or Kul, n.f. A small channel. 

Gula, n.m. A comb of Indian corn (makki or chhalli). 

Gujchhu, n.m. The flesh of the buttocks. 

Guje, n.m. pi. Grain (used in Bashahr State). 

Gum-honu, v.i. ir. To disappear; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Gun, n.m. (S. guna.) Obligation. -mdn-n4, v.i. re. To be ob- 
liged . 

GunA, n m. (P. gundh.) A crime, a fault, a mistake. 

Guiidawnu, v.t. re To cause or allow to knead or braid. 

Guiidnu, v.t. re. (1) To knead. (2) To braid ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Gunjo, n.m. pi. Moustache. ^ 

Gun lagna, v.i. re. To be indebted. 

Giiftth, n.m. pl.-o. Pony. 

Our, n.m. (H.) Brown sugar. 

Guri, n.f. A knot, knob. 

Gusa, n.m. (P. gussah.) Anger, indignation, -karnd, v.i. ir. 
To become angry or indignant.. 

Gutha, n.m. (S. angushtha, the thumb.) (H. angutha.) The 
thumb, -daslind, v.i . re. To deny, -ldna, v.i. re. To put 
the thumb, e.g ., on a deed, -i, n.f. A finger." 

Guthra, n.m. See Guthd. -i, n.f. A finger. 

Guwd or Gowa, v. The past tense of the verb janu, to go, 
went. 

Gwd, n.m . (H, gawdh.) (1) A witness, also (2) evidence. 

Gwachi-jdnu, v.i . ir. To be lost ; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Gwacknu, v.t. re. To lose. v.i. re. To be lost ; /. -1, pi. -6. 

Gw&i, n.f. (H. gawdhi.) (1) Evidence. (2) A witness, -deni, 
v.i. ir. To give evidence. 
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Gw&li, n.f. (1) A shepherdess. (2) A kind of insect, green in 
colour and long in size, like a grasshopper. 

Gw&’r, ad. Uncivilized, ignorant, a fool. (H. gahwdr.) 


H 

Hachhd or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. (H. achchha.) Good. Adv. 
Well. 

HAchhe, n.m. pi. A kind of thorny plant that bears edible 
berries. 

H&’d or h&dki, n.m. or /. (H. haddi.) A bone. 

HA’d, n.f. Conversation, -ldni, v.t. re. To converse. C{. hadi. 
Ha’d, n.m. pi. Bones. 

Hadd, n.f. A limit, boundary, -honi, v.i. ir . To get beyond all 
bounds. 

H&di, n.f . Conversation, -l&ni, v.i. re. To converse. 

H&dri-l&ni, v.t. re. To converse. 

H&e, ini. Oh, alas, ah ! 

Hag&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to go to stool ; f. -i, pi. -6. 
Hagni, n.f. Anus. 

Hagnu, v.i . re. (H. hagnd.) To go to stool. 

H§il, n.f. (pronounced hel.) A hard task, to be done with the 
help of many persons, -deni, v.i. ir. To work collectively. 
Haiiigo. A form of address to a relative, meaning, ‘ O my 
dear.’ 

Haiiild or haiftr6. A form of address : ‘ O you.’ 

H&jar, ad. (P. hdzir.) Present. 

H&’k, n.f. A halloo, -deni, v.t. ir. To halloo. 

Hak&wnu, v.t. re. (H. hakdnd.) To oause or allow to drive ; /. -l 
H& knu, v.t. re. To drive away ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Halawnu, v.t. re. To shake (H. hilana ) ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Hal-b&i, n.m. One who ploughs, a ploughman. 

Halj6, n.f. (H. haldi.) Turmeric. 

Halkawnu, v.i. re. To cause or allow to shake ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Halk&or-u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. (H. hallca.) Light, not weighty. 
H&11&, n.m . (H.) A noise, a hue and cry. -pan&, v.i. re. To 
make a noise. [&§&&•} 

Halmandi, n.m. See Blajr. (Used in Bashahr and Kumh&r- 
H&lnu, v.i. re. To shake, to tremble. 

H&lo, n.m. A kind of greens called in Hindi, chamchur. 

Halsh or -i, n.f. The long piece of wood in a plough. 

Hajtu, n.m. A kind of small plough. 

Halwa, n.m. (H. haluwa.) A kind of cake. 

Himbai, adv. ‘Yes,’ or ‘very well.* 

H&meft, pro. pi. We. -lii, f. 

HamyA, n.f. Enmity, opposition, -karni, v.i. ir. To oppose. 
H&tt, adv. Yes. -n&, adv. Yes or no. -karni, v.i. ir. To say 
yes. 
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H4n&, n.w. (S. hAui.) Loss, injury. -jAnA, v& ir. To sustain 
a loss. 

Haiid, n.f. A walk, travel, 4, n.f. An earthen cooking vessel. 

HAndi-nA baju (phrase). I cannot walk. 

HancLoJA, n.tn. See Chandol. 

HanjAr, n.m. (H . hazdr.) A thousand. 

Hails, n.m. (S. Hansa.) A goose. 

HAnsili, n.f . (P. hdsil.) Revenue or tax. (Used in Kullu.) 

Har, n.m. A flood. -AwnA, v.i. re. To wash off. 

Ha ; r ,n.f. (S. HAra.) (1) Abduction. (2) A garland. 

HAr-karn, n.m. The sum paid, in addition to the marriage ex- 
penses, by a man who abducts another man’s wife, to her 
husband. (Used in the DhAmi State.) 

Ha’re, adv. Kindly, -karne, v.i . ir. To entreat. 

HarA or -u, ad. m . ; f. 4, pi. -e. (HT) Green. 

HArA, n.m. (1) A small field. (2) A trial. -karnA, v.t. ir. To 
try. 

HarAwnu, v.t. re. (H. harwdnd.) To cause or allow to defeat. 

HarAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to flow away ; /. - 1, pi. -e. 

Hargat, n.f. (A. harkat.) Injury, loss, fault, -karni, v.i. ir. 
To make a mistake. 

Hari-jAnu, v.i. ir. To be washed off ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

HariyAgA, n.m. An allowance for the RAjA’s kitchen. (Used in 
Mandi.) 

HarjA, n.m. (P. harz.) Mischief, injury, -hona, v.i. ir. To be 
lost. 

Harn, n.m. (S. Harina.) A buck. /. -i. A doe. 

Harnu, v.t. re. To fail ; /. -i, pi. -6. (H. hdrnd.) 

HArnu, v.t. re. To try, to examine, to scrutinise; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Har-r or har-ri. A medicinal fruit. Yellow or Chebulic myro- 
balan (Terminalia ehebula) : seven varieties of this are 
distinguished. (From Sanskrit haritaki.) 

Har-ri, n.f. The wooden pipe of a huqqa. 

Haryawul, n.m. (H. hariawal.) Meadows. 

HasAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to laugh; /. 4, pi. -A. 

HAsi, n.f . (S. HAsya.) Laughter, -chhutni, v.i. re. To laugh, 
-karni, v.i. ir. To laugh at. 

HAsi-kheli-ro lAnA, v.t. re. pi. To beguile the time with pleasure. 

Hash, n.f. An ornament worn on the neck by women. 

Hasnu, v.i. re. To smile, to laugh. (From Hindi hahsna.) 

HatAwnu, v.t . re. (H. hatdnd.) To cause or allow to prevent. 

HatAwnu, v.i. re. To cause or allow to return ; to prohibit. 

HAth or hAtth, n.m. (S. hasta.) A hand. 

Hath, n.m. (S. hatha.) Insistence. -karnA, v.i. re. To insist. 

HathAngA, n.m. pi. Commutation for begdr or corvAe (Bil&sptir). 

HAthar, ad. f. A cow or she-buffalo, which only allows ope 
person to milk her. 

Hathauri, n.m. (H.) A hammer. > 

Hathi, ad. Obstinate. v 
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Hdtho-joriro, c.p. With joined hands. 

Hdthru, n,m. pi. Hands. (H. hdth .) 

Hatnu, v.i. re. To turn back; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Hatnu, v.i . re. (1) To return, to come back. (2) To be off. 

Hatdli, v.f. She will turn back. 

Hatyd, n./. (S.) The act of killing, -lani, v.i. ir . To cause to* 
trouble, -karni, v.i. ir. To kill. 

Hatth, n.m. See Hath. 

Hdtti, n.f. (H. halti.) A shop, -karni, v.i. ir. To open a shop. 

Haul, n.m. (S. Haia.) A plough, -bdnu, v.i. re. To plough. 

Hauiisla, n.m. (H. hausild.) Ambition, desire, capacity. 

Hawd, n.f. (H.) The air, wind. 

H&zri, n.m. (P.) An attendant. -k4, n.m. A term for a free 
grant in lieu of service (used in Mandi). 

Hegd, n.m. Carefulness. 

Hekri, n.f. (H.) Boasting, insistence, -karni, v.i. ir. To insist. 

Hd’l, n.f. A sacrifice of a goat or sheep, -deni, v.i. ir. To 
offer a goat sacrifice. 

Held, n.m. A special begar or corvee leviable for repairs to 
roads or buildings, and on special occasions, such as a 
wedding or death in the chief’s family. 

Heli, n.f. Wisdom, activity. 

Hera, n.m. Game, shikar, hunting, -land or -karna, v.i. re. and 
ir. To go on a shooting excursion, -i. n.m. A shikari, a 
shooter. 

H6’r-fdr, n.m. An answer, a reply, -dona, v.i. ir. To reply . 

Hernu, v.t. re. To work ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Heru, adv. Perhaps, -la, v. Look here! 

Hesr-lana, v.i. re. To chant a song in union (by all persons 
carrying a heavy load, or moving a heavy mass) in order 
to keep time. [time. 

Hessa, n.m. The cry of a number of persons at work at one 

Hd’t, n.m. (S. Hita.) Affection, -land, v.i. re. To be affec- 
tionate. 

Hethd, adv. Down, -pana, v.i. re. To spread a bed (used in 
Bhajji State). 

Hethi, adv. By the lower way (used in the Bhajji State). 

Hethla, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. - 6 . Lower. 

Hiali, n.f. Supper (used in Keoftthal). 

Hichhdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to promise or agree. 

Hichhnu, v.i. re. To promise, to agree ; /. -l, pi. -d. 

Hichki, n.f. (H.) See Dhiki. 

Hij or hijo or hijau, adv. Yesterday, the past day. 

Hij-bhydnsri, adv. Yesterday morning. (Also hijo-bhydnsri.) 

Hij-byale or hijo-byale. Last evening, yesterday evening. 

Hijku or -a, ad. m. \ f. -i, pi. -6. Yesterday’s, of yesterday. 

Hik, n.f. The liver, the chest or throat. 

Hilan or liillan, n.m. See Bhaifichal (used in Bildapur ancfc 
Kdngrd). 
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Himat, n.f. (P. himmat.) Courage, -lidrni, v.i. re. To dis- 
hearten. 

Hiiidn6, n.m. pi. The legs of a quadruped. 

Hiiig, n.f . (S. Hingu.) See Suiidhd. 

Him, ad. /. Decaying, decreasing. 

Hin-n6, n.m. pi. See Hindne. 

Hir, n.m. pi A kind of wild fruit. 

Hiy&w, n.m. (H.) Courage, -awna, v.i re. To be courageous. 

Hiy6-lanu, v.t. re. To embrace ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Hochha, ad. m ; /. -i, pi. -6. Short, -j&na, v.i. ir. To fall short. 

Hoi-janu, v.i. ir. To happen, to become; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Hokjd or -u, ad. m. \ f. i, pi. -e. Lisping. 

Holi, n.f. (S. Holikd.) The Holi festival, -khelni, v.i. re. To 
enjoy the Holi festival. 

Holi, v. < (She) may be.’ 

Homefi, liumefi, v.f.t. 1st p. pi. We will be. Inf. Homift, 
humift. 

Honi, n.f. The act of taking place. As Honi hoi- latri. “ That 
which is to happen will h append’ 

Honu, v.i. ir. To be, to become, to take place; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Hor, pro. Other, -it. By the others. 

Hor, cm. (1) And. (2) ad. Else. Hor kd holqi ? 99 What else do 
you say ? ” (3) ad. More. “ Tdfi hor hi okayin'* 99 Do you 
want more? ” 

Hoth or hotth, n.m. (S. Ostlia.) pi. Lips. 

Huka, n.m. (P. huqqah.) The hubble-bubble, the tobacco pipe, 
-pina, v.i. ir. To smoke, -bharnd, v.i. re. To put fire on 
the tobacco. 

Hum, n.m. (S. Homa.) Burnt offering, the casting of clari- 
fied butter, dried fruit, etc., into the sacred fire, as an 
offering to the gods, accompanied with prayers or invoca- 
tions, according to the object of the sacrifice, -bajawna, 
v.i. re. To sound a certain tune, -karnd, v.i. ir. To feed 
the sacred flames with calrified butter, etc. 

Huftdi, n.f. (H.) The amount of revenue, -deni, v.i. ir. To 
pay revenue or taxes, -gralini, v.i. re. To collect revenue. 

Huhgrnu, v.i. re. To low like a cow ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Hur, n.m. A bolt above a door. 

Hurnu, v.t. re. To shut in; f. -l, pi. -6. 

Huro, n.m. Roaring or thundering. 

Huwdrnu, v.t. re. See Hwarnu. 

Hwarnu, huwdrnu, v.t. re. To unload, to put down one’s load 
to a rest; /. -i, pi. -e (Also hwdrnd.) 

Hyao, hydw, n.m. Courage. 

Hyufi, n.m. (S. Hima.) Snow, -khan, n.f. The eternal snow, 
a glacier, -ghalnu, v.i. re. To melt, of snow. (Proverb.) 

Hyuh ghalold bddlii, soena ghalp suhdge , 

Thifid ghalp , bdnthiyd , kanjri rdMi ayL 
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“ The snow will melt with clouds, and gold with borax, 

So is a youth, 0 young man, before a harlot.’ * 

Hyuftd, n.m. The winter season. 


I 

Ichliyd, n.f. (S. Ichchha.) Desire, wish, -karni, v.i. ir . To 
wish. 

Iji, n.f. Mother. Ijiyi, tu kd karat ? “O mother, what are 
you doing ? ’ ’ 

Ikki, ad. Twenty-one. (H. ikkis.) 

Ikt&li, °d‘ Forty-one. (H. ikchalis.) 

Ilam, n.m. (P. ilm.) Knowledge, cultivation of the mind. 

In, n.m. See gin. 

Indar, n.m. (S. Indra.) Also Indr. The deity of rain, the deity 
presiding over Swarga or the Hindu paradise, the deity of 
the atmosphere and rain, -ni bashda. It does not rain, 
-bashda bhaja. The sky refused to rain. 

Ine, pro. pi Agent case. * By these.’ 

Iiikh, n.f. (S. Ikshu, H. Ikh.) Sugarcane. (Karnandi in 
KdngrA) 

Ino, pro. pi. To these. (Also iyoft.) 

Inoft, pro. To these. 

Inu, adv. So. ad. Such. (Used in Bash&hr.) 

Inr6, n.m. pi. A kind of salty pudding made of the pulse called 
kolth (Dolichos bi floras). 

In- re, pro. pi. Of these. 

Iraj, ire, n.f. A kind of plant of which baskets are made. 

Isha or -u, adv. m.\ f. -i, pi. -6. So, such. Ishu kishu iapau. 
“Why do you say so ? ” Ishd bhald ddmi. “Such a good 
man.” Ishi bdto nd Igi. “Don’t say such things.” 
I she ghaur band. “ Build such houses. ’ ’ * 

Ishar, n.m. (S. tshwara.) Heavenly Father, God, the Creator. 

Ishka or -u, adv . m. ; /. -i, pi. -A To this side. ( Erkd in Bal- 
san, Jubbal and.Punar.) 

Ishur, n.m. (8. i'shwara.) God. 


J 


Ja, v. Go. 

Jaa, adv . When. 

Jaa din d bdUge , 

Tunda maro ddfige. 

‘ When times are not good, 

Then every one can give trouble.* 
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Jabdb, n.m. (H.) An answer, a reply, response. -nu, v.U re. 
To refuse, to deny; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jabai, adv. Whenever. (H. jabkabhi.) 

Jab-kabii, adv. Whenever (you please). 

- JA’ch, n.f. A trial, estimate, examination. 

Jachnu, v.t. re. To try, to estimate, to examine; /. -i, 

pi. - 6 . 

Jag, n.m. (S. Yajna.J A sacrifice, -deni, v.i. re. To perform a 
sacrifice, a religious oeremony. 

Ja’g, n.f. Awaking, -dwni, v.i. re. To awake ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Jaga, n.f. (H. jagah.) A place, a room. 

Jagd, v. The past tense of the verb jdgnu , to awake, ‘ awoke ’ ; 
/. -i, pi. -6. 

Jagar, jagr. (1) n.m. A small wall. (2) ad. m. and /. Mute 
or dumb, -deni, v.i. ir. To build a wall. 

Jagarn, n.m. (S. Jagarana.) Keeping ceremonial vigil the 
whole night. 

Jagawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to wake ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jagdt, n.f. (P. zaqdt.) Tax, octroi. 

Jag-jup, n.m. A picture of the deity Ganesh carved in stone 
or wood and set up in the house-door when ready. (Used 
in Kdngra). 

Jagnu, v.i. re. To get up, to awake ; f. -l, pi. -e. 

Jagra, n.m. (S. Jagarana.) A religious ceremony observed 
throughout the Hill States. The principal rite is to invite 
the village deity to one’s own house for worship, and give a 
grand feast after performing hum. -dend, v.i. ir. To offer 
a jagra . 

Jagrul, n.f. A subscription for a jdgrd. -deni, v.i. ir. To sub- 
scribe for a jdgrd. 

Jaguli, n.f. A catching in the throat from eating uncooked 
zimiqand , or ghuihyab. -lagni, v.i. re. To suffer from eat- 
ing uncooked zimiqand , etc. 

Jaidya-bolni, v.i. re. To pay one’s respects to a chief. 

Jaikdr, n.f. Victory. As : Jaikdr dewd mahdrdjed , rachchha de 
baU howb. ‘ Victory to thee, O village deity, protect us by 
all the means in thy power. ’ 

Jaiftd, ad. A fool, ignorant. 

Jakdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to be rubbed. 

Jaknu, v.t. re. To rub, to thicken ; /. -i, pi. b. 

Jakrnu, v.t. re. To arrest ; /. -1, pi. -e. 

Jal,n.m. (S. Jala.) Water. (Syn. Cliis ) 

Jalab, n.m. pi. Purgation, -Idgnd. v.i. re. To purge. 

Jajd-hundd, ad. m. ; -/a., pi. b. Hot-tempered. 

Jajdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to burn; /. -i. pi. e. 

Jal-jogan, n.f. The nymph, residing near a water fountain, 
who is believed to cast spells over women and children 
and has to be propitiated with sacrifice. (Charabd). (Syn. 
Jal-mdfcri.) £ 
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Jal-mAtri, n.f. See the preceding. 

Jajnu, v.i. re. To burn ; /. - 1 . pi. -A. (H. jalnd.) 

JAmat, n.f. Shaving, -karni, v.i. ir. To shave, -banAwni, 
v.i. re. To shave. 

JamA’t, n.f. (H.) A gang of mendicants, especially Vaishnavas. 

JamAw, n.m. (H). A gathering. 

JamAwnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause or allow to grow. (2) To cause 
or allow to become sour, of milk; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Jamkra, ad. m. ; /. -i. pi. -A. Born in one’s own State or territory. 

JAmnu, v.i. re. (1) To grow. (2) To become sour, of milk; 
/. -j. pi -e. 

Jamnu, v.i. re. To be born ; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Jamti, n.f. A small citron tree. 

Jamtu, n.m. pi. A kind of citron. 

Jan, n.f. (H. jdn). Life, strength, -awni, v.i. re. To survive, 
-jani, v.i. ir. To end one’s life. 

JA’n, n.f. A huge stone. 

Jana, n.m. A person. 

Janas, n.f . Wife, woman (used in Bilaspur and KAngrA). 

JaiVuh, adv. As long as. Jan-un se ni dyd , an nx detidA : 

“ As long as he has not come, so long I won’t go.” 

Janawnu, v.t. re. To acquaint, to introduce; /. -i. pi. -e. 

JandA, n.m. A lock, -dena, v.i. ir. To lock up. 

Janet, n.f. (H.) A wedding procession. 

Janeu, n.m. (S. Yajnopavita.) The sacred thread, -honu, v.i . ir. 
To celebrate the sacred thread ceremony. 

JAni, con. Perhaps (lit. God knows). [caste. 

JAnjA, n.m. Abstinence, sobriety, the act of putting out of 

Janjnu,t;J. re. To put aside, to excommunicate, to put out of 
caste; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Janmahtro, n.m. (S. Janmantara.) The next world. 

Janmastmi, n.f. (S. Janmashtami.) The birthday of Krishna, 
which falls annually on tlie 8th of the dark half of Bliado, 
and men and women all fast on that day and perform 
the pujd of Sri-Krishna. It is a great feast among all the 
iiill-men, cooked food as prasdd being exchanged among 
relatives. 

Janmnu, v.i. re. (H. janamnd.) To bring forth; /. 4. pi. -e. 

JAn-nu, v.t. re. (H. jdn-nd). To know, to recognize; /. -i. pi. «e. 

Janu, n.m. (S. JAnu). Knee. 

JAnu, v.i. re. To be born; /. -i. pi. -e. 

Japan or jappan, n.m. (1) Conversation. (2) A talk. 

JapAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to speak ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

JapdA, pre. par. Speaking ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Japnu, v.t. re. (H. japnd). To speak, to converse; to talk. /. -i> 
pi. -e. 

Japor, ad. m. Foolish, ignorant. 

Deshi fed jdno japor , 

Kishe fcaria khdi Ichor. 
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“ The men of the plain® are fools, 

They know not how the walnut is eaten.” 

Japu-hundu, pas. par. Spoken ; /. -i, pi. -e 
Jdr, n.m. A grinder tooth. 

Jar or zdr, n m. A term for the Tibetans, whose religion i& 
Buddhism. 

Jar, n.m. (S. Jwara ) Fever, -awiia, v.i. ir. To suffer from 
fever. 

Jaroli, n.j. Bread of barley-flour, -channi, v i. re. To make 
bread of barley flour, -khdni, v.i. re. To eat barley food. 
Jas, pro. Whom. -kas. pro. Whomever. 

’■»sh, n.m. (S. Yashas.) Glory, -bond, v.i. ir. To be glorious 
-kamawpa, v.i. re. To gain glory. 

Jasra or -u, pro. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Whose. 

Jat, n.f. (1) Caste. (2) A fair. (From Sanskrit ydtrd.) -o-khe- 
janu, v.i. ir. To go to a fair. 

Jatdji, n.m. A messenger, a watchman (used in Kullu). 

Jatt , n.m. (H.) The Jats of the plains. 

Jaulu, n.m. pi. Twins, -jane, v.i. re. To bring forth twins. 

Jaur, n.f. (H. jar.) Root. 

Jawd, n.m. A kind of wild tree. 

Jdz or Zdz, n.f. (H. dad.) Ringworm. 

Je, con. If. As: Je an dewndd. “ If I had gone.” 

Jeb, n.f. (H.) Pocket. (Syn Guja, Khisd.) 

Jebbii, adv. As soon as. (Also jebri.) 

Jebri , adv. See the preceding. 

Te’k, n.m. A kind of tree. 

Jciishi, adv. On which day. 

Jeola, n.m. A term used in Kullu for 12 bhars in area of land, 
half of which was held rent free in lieu of service, which 
was called barto-jeold. 

Jeon, n.f. A rope, twine. 

Jeotd, n.m. A kind of thin rope. 

Je’ r, n.f. The womb, of cattle. 

Jerd, ad. See Jishu. (Used in Bdghal, Kunihdr, Bilaspur and 
Nalagarh.) 

Je’ru, adv. See Jishu. (Balsan and Madhdn.) 

Jes, pro. See Jas. (Used in Bashdhr and Kumharsain.) 

Jes-kes, pro. See Jas-kas. 

Je’t, n.f. Mouth, -bakni, v.i. re. To open the mouth. 

Jetha or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Eider or eldest. 

Jethai, adv. Wherever. 

Jethdni, n.f. The wife of the husband’s elder brother. 

Jethi, adv. Where. 

Jethia, adv. Whence. 

Jethiyd, n.m. Husband’s elder brother. 

Jethdj, n.f. A term used for an extra share of a field given to 
the eldest brother. 
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Jeti, adv . See Jethi. 

Jetnu or -A, ad. m.; f. pi. -A. As much as (H. jitnd). 

Jewri, n.f . See Je ori. 

Jewt a, n.m. A small rope. 

Jewti, w./. Twine. 

JgwAldA, pre. par. Watching ; /. -i, pJ. -A. 

JgwAli, n./. A guard, a watch, -karni. v.t. ir. To watch, to 
guard . 

JgwAJnu, v.t. re. To watch, to guard. 

Jgwalu-hundu or -A, m. ; /. -i, p ? . -e. Watched. 

Jhabbat, w..m. A jumper, an iron instrument used for mining. , 
Jhafan, n.m . A kind of palanquin. (Also japhdn.) 

Jha’g, n.m. Foam. -AwnA; v.t. re. To foam. 

JhA’k, n.f. Care, -honi or-rAkhni, v.i. ir. and re. To be care- 
ful. -rauni, v i. ir. To be anxious about. 

JhAkhr, n.m. A shrub. 

JhA’l, n.m. A water-fall. 

JhalArA, n.m. Swindling. -denA, v.i. ir. To swindle. 

Jhall, n.m. pi. Thorny shrubs. -fuknA, v.i. re. To burn 
thorns. 

JhallA, ad. m. \ f. -l, pi. -e. Mad, insane. 

Jhamak, n.f. Itch. -lAgni ; v.i. re. To feel an itching. 

JhamAkA, n.m. A sudden light, lightning. 

JhAmman, n.m . The cover of a doli or palanquin. 

JhA’n, n.f. (P. jahdn.) The world, cf. JihAn. 

JhanAokhA, n.m. Moonlight. 

Jh Aft waft, n.m. (1) Light. (2) The filth of iron used to wash 
the feet, etc., also used to wash an elephant. 

JhAftdA, n.m. A flag ; /. -l. A small flag. (Also jhaftda.) 
JhaftgAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to kill; /. -i, pi. -A. 
JhAngnu, v.t. re. To kill, to put to death ; /. -l, pi. -A. 

JhAngsh, n.m. The snake-plant. (Its root when dried and 
pounded is made into a powder and is a great remedy for 
cattle-itch. A small quantity is given with kneaded flour 
to the animal to eat.) 

JhAnj, n.f. Cymbals, made of bell metal and used in pairs. 
(H. jhdnjh.) 

JhAftto, n.f. pi. Hair of the private parts (H.). 

JhapetA, n.m. Struggle, strife, a quarrel. 

Jhar, n.m. pi. Continued rain, -lagne, v.i. re. To rain continu- 
ously. (Also jhari t n.f.) 

JhArA, AgjhArA, n.m. A tinder-box. 

JharAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to drop; /. -i, pi. -A. 

JhArfA, n.m. Care, anxiety. -mAn-nA, v.i. re. To be in the care of. 
JhAri, n.f. A chief’s water vessel or water jar. 

Jhari, n.f. Continued rain, steady rain, or drizzle. -lAgni, 
v.i. re. To rain continually. 

Jharnu, v.i. re. To drop, to fall down (fruits, etc.) ; /. -i, pi. -A. 
JhatAwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to call ; /. -i, pi. -A. 
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Jhatnu, v.i. re . To call, to summon, to halloo; /. -1, pi. -6. 
jhdtu, w.w. An illegitimate son (Bashdhr). 
jh§gl, n.f. Fire. -ldni, v.t. re. To burn fire. 

Jhd’l, n.m. The act of undergoing. 

Jheldwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to undergo. 

Jheldd or -u, m.; f. -i, pi. -A pre. par . Undergoing, bearing. 
Jh6’lkhdna, w.m. (H.) The jail. 

Jhelnu, v.t. re. To undergo, to bear. 

Jhelu-hufidu, pas. par. Undergone, borne; /. -f, pi. -6. 

Jhelwnu, v.i. re. To be undergone, to be borne; /. -i; pi. -A 
Jhifiga, n.f. A kind of fish. 

J lift- j an, n f. A good kind of rice. 

Jlnftkhnu, vA. ;e. To pine, to repent; /. -f, pi. -e. 
yi lrna, v.t. re. To drag on; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jhirdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to drag; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jhirk or jhirki, n.f. Scolding, threatening, -deni, v.t. re. To 
scold, threaten, -khdni, v.i re. To get a scoiding. 
Jhirkdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to scold; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Jliirknu, v.t. re. To scold, to threaten; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jhirnu, v.t. re. To drag, to draw. Jhirdd or -u, m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. 
pre. par. Dragging, drawing. 

Jhiru-hufidu or -d, m. ; -/. i, pi. -d. pas. par. Dragged, drawn. 
Jhish, jhishi or jhisho, adv. Yesterday (Bhajji). 

Jhithkd, n.m. pi. Clothes. 

Jhokku, n.m. Burning fuel. 

Jhoknu, vA. re. To throw fuel on the fire. (H. jhoknd.) 

Jho’J, n.f. See Jhaul. 

Jhola, n.m. (H.) A wallet, -bharnd, v.i. re. To fill a wallet. 
Jholi, n.f. A small wallet, -lani, v.i. ir. To become a mendi- 
cant. 

.Tho’t, n.m. A root, origin, foundation. 

Jhukhrd, n.m. Timber, a large piece of wood. 

Jhukhri, n.f. Firewood, fuel, -chdn-ni, v.i . re. To cut fuel. 

-bdftdni, v.i. re. To distribute fuel. 

Jhtild, n.m. A swinging bridge. 

Jhuldwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to swing ; /. -i, pi. -d. 
Jhuldd, pre. par. Swinging. 

Jhulkdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to shake. 

Jhulkdd, pre. par. Shaking, quaking, trembling; /. *i, pi. -d. 
Jhujknu, v.i. re. To shake, quake, tremble; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Jhulku-hundu, pas. par. Shaken ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jhulnu, v.i. re. To swing round. 

Jhtim, n.f. A covering, made of a blanket, used to protect one 
from rain. 

Jhumi-rggni, v.t. ir. To hang. 

'Jhiimku, n.m. pi. A kind of earrings, -ldne, v.i. re. To wear 
earrings, -gharne, vA. re. To make earrings (of gold or 
silver). 

Jhumnu, v.t. re. (1) To hang down. (2) To dose, to slumber. 
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Jhumr, n.m. (H.) An ornament worn on the head. 

Jhuftfri, n.f. (H. jhopri.) A cotfcage. 

JhuftgA, n.m. (1) Property. (2) Estate. 

Jhunjri, n.f. A kind of wild plant. 

Jhutawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to drink. 

Jhutnu/v.t. re. To drink, to quench; /. -i, pi. -6. (Bash&hr). 
Jhutth, n.m. (H. jhuth.) Untruth, fabrication, lie. 

Jhw&’r , n.m. (1) A present. (2) Salutation. 

Jhwarnu, v.t. re. See Juharnu. 

J ia-de-rakhnu , v.t. re. To keep in mind, to love; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Jia-rA-aiito, n.m. That which is in the mind. 

Jia-ra or -u, ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. Of the mind. 

Jibh, n.f. (S. Jihwd.) The tongue. -6 japnu, v.t. re. To 
speak. (AlsoJibti). 

Jid, n.f . (P. zidd.) Opposition, persistence, -karni, v.i. ir. 
To persist. 

Jidwa-huiida, pas. par. Persisted; f. 4, pi. -e. 

Jidwanu, v.i . re. To persist, to oppose. 

Jiknu, v.t. re. To press down ; / 4, pi. -e. 

Jiku-huftdu, pas. par. Pressed down; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Jiina-huftda, pas. par. Eaten; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jimawda, pre. par. Feeding; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jimdwnu, v.t. re. To feed; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Jimawu-huiidu, pas. par. Fed; /. 4, pi. -d. 

Jimda, pre. par. Eating, taking food; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jimi, n.f . (P. zamin.) Land. - jaga,, n. Landed property, 
estate. 

Jimnu, v.t. re. To take food. (H. jimnd.) 

Jimpar, n.m. (S. Yamapura.) Death, demise. 

Jindd, -u, pro. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. In which. 

Jindri, n.f . (H. jindgi.) Life, existence, the course or period of 
life. 

Jiiidri, n.f. (P. zindagi.) Short life. 

Jine, pro. By whom. 

Jinie, pro. Who or by whom. 

Jino, pro. To whom. 

Jishka or -u, adv. m. ; /. 4, pi. -6. Wherever. 

.Jisliu or -4, ad. m. ; f. 4, pi. -e. As. (H. jqisd.) 

Jitawnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to win; /. 4, pi -e. 

Jitd4, pre. par. Winning; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Jitia or jitiro, c.p. Having won. 

Jitnu, v.t. re. To win, to overcome, to conquer; /. 4, pi -e. 
Jitu, n.m. Conqueror. 

Jitu-huiidu, pas. par. Won, conquered; /. 4, pi -d. 

Jiu, n.m. (S. jiva.) The soul, life, disposition, (Also jyu.) 

Jiuft or jydii (S. Yama.) (1) Death. (2) The deity of death. 
Jiuftd& or jyuftdd, ad. m. Living ; /. 4, pi -e. 

Jiwanu, v.i. re. To live, to pass one’s life ; /. 4, pi -6. 

Jiwdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to live; /. 4, pi -4. 
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Jiwe-j&i-j&nu, v if- To perish, to be bereft of life; /. - 1 . 

Jiwir6, c.p Having lived. 

Jmh&i, n.f. (H. jamhdi.) Yawning, -awni, v.i. re. To yawn, 
Jmhyali, n.f . (1) Chin. (2) The lower part of the mouth. 

Jo or Ju, pro. Who, which, or that. As: Ju kdl awvrthu , se 
hurt thu ? “Who was the man, who came yesterday ? ” 

Jo, n m. See Jau. 

Jo’ch, n.f . A rope to fasten the yoke to the plough. (Also jot.) 

Jo’k ,n.f. (S. Jalauka.) A leech, -o, pi. Leeches, -l&ni , v.i. re. 
To apply leeches. 

Jo’r, n.f. (H. jar .) A root, c.f. Jaur. 

Jor, n.m. (P. zor.) Might or power, strength. 

Jo’r, n.m. (1) Joining, junction. (2) Total, -dena, v.i. ir. 

To add. -pan&, v.t. re. To add (a piece). 

Jora. n.m. (1) A pair. (2) A pair of shoes, -m&rna, v.t. re. 

To beat with shoes. (Syn. Pani.) 

Jorawnu, v.t. re. See Jrawnu. 

JordA, pre. par. Joining; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Joria or joriro, c.p. Having joined, having added. 

Jornu, v.t. re. To join, to add; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jor-nu, v.t. re. (H. jornd.) To join, to unite by repairs. 
Joru-huiidu, pas. par. Joined, added; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jo’t, n.f. (1) See Jocli. (2) Flame of a lamp. (3) A hill peak. 
Jotawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to plough; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Jotda, pre. par. Ploughing; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Joti, n.f. (S. Jyotish.) Light (of the sun or a lamp). 

Jotia or Jotiro, c.p. Having ploughed. 

Jotnu, v.t. re. To plough; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jotu-huiidu, pas. par. Ploughed; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Jpor, n.m. A fool. (Also japor.) 

Jraiftth, n.m. A kind of wild pear. 

Jrawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to join; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Jroli, n.f. See Jaroli. 

Ju, pro. See Jo. 

Ju, re. pro. Who or which. (Agentive Junieii). 

Ju ,n.f. Louse, -wo , pi. Lice, -parni, v.i. re. To suffer from 
lice. 

Jub, n.f. (S. Durva.) Bent grass (Panicum dactylon) said to 
mean lit. ‘That which hurts sin.’ -o-ri-d&li, n.f. A plant 
of bent grass, -jamni, v.i. re. To grow, of bent grass. 
Jubar or Jubr, n.m. Meadow, a level space with grass on it. 
-bahnu, v.i. re. To make a new field, to cultivate waste 
land. 

Jubr, n.m. See Jubar. 

Jubri or jubti, n.f. A small meadow. 

Jubti, n.f . See Jubri. 

Judh, n.m . (S. Yuddha.) War, a fight. 

Judh-m&ml&, n.m. Fighting. 

Jug&16, n.m. pi. Watchmen. 
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Jugti4, adv. Carefully, attentively. 

Jugut, n./. (1) Fitness, good accommodation. (2) Connection* 
JuhAr or jhw&r, n.m. (1) A present. (2) The present in cash 
made to a chief at an audience, or greeting. 

Juharnu, v.t. re. To offer one’s humble respects, to salute; /. -i,. 
pi. -4. (Also jhwdrnu.) 

Jujh, n.m. (S. Yuddha, a fight.) Fighting, war. -14n4, v.i. re. 

To fight. -14gn4, v.i . re. To begin fighting. 

Jujhda, pre. par. Fighting; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Jujlmu, v.t. re. To fight; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Jujhia or jujhiro, c.p. Having fought. 

Juhju-huiidu, past par. Fought; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Jukham, n.m. (P. zuqam.) Cold and cough, -lion 4, v.i. ir. To 
suffer from cold and cough. (Also - awnd .) 

Julfia or julfiya, n.m. One who has curls. 

Julfo, n.m. pi. (P. zulf.) Curls. 

Jummo, n.m. (P. zimah.) Responsibility, -karnu, v.i. ir. To be 
responsible. 

Juii, n.m. Yoke. 

Jun or junie, rel. pro. Who or by whom. (The latter form is 
agentive.) 

Jun, n.m. (S. Drona.) A grain measure equal to 16 pdthds or 4 
arhas. 

Ju *n,n./. Moonlight or the moon. -14gni,v.i. re. To shine (of. 
the moon). 

Jun, n.f. A meal. Duji-jun. The next meal. 

Jundku, n.m. See Juti. 

Juni, n.f . Revenue in kind. (Also kdrdrjuni.) 

Juni4ft, re. pro. (Agentive.) By whom or by which. 

Juri-janu, v.t. ir. To be engaged (in battle). 

Jurji-p&ni, v.i. re. To set against, to set by the ears. 

Juth, n.f. Uncleanliness, pollution. 

Juth& or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -4. Polluted by tasting. 

Juthan, n.f. Pollution by tasting 

Juthaftyd, n.m . (S. Dwisthaniya.) The second son of a chief.* 1 -’ 
(Also duthahyd.) 

Juthda, pre. par. Cleaning the hands and mouth after taking food. 
Juthia or juthir6, c.p. Having cleaned the hands and mouth. 
Juthnu, v.i. re. To clean the hands and mouth after taking 
food. 

Juthu, ad. Polluted by tasting; /. -l, pi. -4. 

Jutdi, pre. par. Being engaged in any work; f. -i, pi. -4. 

Juti, n.f. Braided hair of a maiden. 

Jutia or Jutiro, c.p. Having been engaged. 

Jutnu, v.i. re. To be engaged, to be at work; /. i, pi. -4. 
Jutu-hufidu, pas . par. Engaged. 

JuwrA, n.m. A broom (used in Bhajji). 

JwAdri, n.f . A butterfly, pi. JwAdri. Syn. Fimfri. 

JwAift, n.m. (S. JAmAtri.) Son-in-law. 
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Twain, n.f. (S. AjamodA.) (1) The common oarroway (Carum 
carui), a kind of lovago (Lingusticum ajwaen, Rox.). (2) 
A kind of parsley (Apium involacratum) ; said to mean, 
lit. ( That which pleases a goat.’ 

Jwan, n.m. A youth, an adult, ad. Young, -tA, n.m. tx, n.f. 
One in his teens. 

JwAns, n.j. A female, a woman. 

Jyu, n.m. See Jxu. 

.Tyuft, n m See Jxu ft. 


K 

Ka t pro. What? Which? As: Ka bolo jil “What do 
you say ? ’ ’ 

Kaa ? or kau ? adv. How many ? 

Kabai ? adv. When, at what time ? -kabai, adv. Some- 
times. 

KabA’t, n.f. (P. qabdhat.) Inconvenience, objection, -honi, 
v.i. ir . To be inconvenient. 

Kabre ? adv. At what time ? 

Ka’eh, n.m. (H.) (1) Glass. (2) A necklace of beads. 

Kachu or -a, ad. m.; f. -i, pi. -e. Unripe, not well cooked, only 
half cooked. 

Kachh, n.m. The armpit. '(IS. kaksha.) 

KAchhri, n.f. A rope to bind a load, -lani, v.i. re. To bind a 
load to carry it away. 

Kadash, n.f. (S. EkAdasJii.) The eleventh day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 

Kadi? adv. When ? At what time ? -ni, adv. Never. 

Kadi- j aft, adv. Long ago. 

Kadi-ni, adv. Never. ^ 

Kadka, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Long ago. (Also kadku.) 

4 afal or kaffal, n.m. pi. A kind of wild tree or its fruits. 
P -pakiiA, v.i. re. To ripen, of wild fruits, 
afan, n.m. Coffin, shroud ; /. -l, A coffin. 

Kafni, n.f. See Kafan. 

Kagat, n.m . (P. kagaz.) Paper. 

Kahat, ad. Sixty-one. -wAft, ad. Sixty-first. 

Kahattar, ad. Seventy-one. -wAft, ad. Seventy-first. 

K&hlu-bir, n.m. A spirit who lives on the mountains and whose 
anger causes landslips. It must be appeased with sacri- 
f fice (ChambA). 

Kai, ad. (H.) Too many, a great many. 

Kai, n.f . (1) Moss. (2) Desire. 

Kaji, n.f . The blue pine, -ti, n.f . A small blue pine tree. 

K&ili, n.f. Uneasiness, -parni, v.i. re. To be uneasy. -Awni, 
v.i. re. To become uneasy. 

Kaift-ni, n.f . (H. kahdni , a story.) A riddle. 
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Kqirii Idu bjhqift- ni Idu, bujh bajhaiyd bird f 
Eksai ddliyl cJiaun fal Idge, hiftg, jwdn , jird. 

“ I tell you a riddle or a puzzle, 0 understanding hero : — 
There are three fruits on a tree, assafoetida, lovage and 
cummin/ * (The reply is 1 * Targe spoon/) 

Kaift, n.m. See Jun. 

Kaih or Kydfi, ad. Something, -ni, ad. Nothing. 

Kainal, n.f . The green pigeon. 

Kaiiiciii, n.f. (H.) (1) Scissors. (2) The slope of a roof. 

Kaiftth, n.m. A kind of wild pear; c.f. Jraifith. 

Kairi, kauri, kyari , n.f. The neck. Bali Rdje kauri ddi : 
“ Bali Raja bent bis neck.” 

Kdit, kditli or kdyath, n.m. (S. kdynstha). An accountant , 
a writer. (Bashdhr, Kumhdrsain, M and i and Suket.) In 
the Simla Hill States lie is called Bagshi or Bagsi. 

Kdith, n.m. See Kdit. 

Kaiti, n. f. Moss, lichen. 

Kdj, n.m. (S. Karyya.) Work, business. 

Kajo ? adv. What for ? (Kangrd, Bilaspur and Nalagarli.) (In 
the Simla Hills kwd or kwai is used.) 

Kakh t n.m. A straw. Proverb: — 

Bhari muih 'ldkho ri , 

Kholi kakho ri. 

“ A closed fist will hold a million, 

An open one will not hold a straw. * ’ 

(Meaning that honour is the best thing, and disgrace a 
thing worth nothing.) 

Kakkar, n.m. A tree which yields valuable timber. 

K&kkar, n.m. The barking deer. 

Kakri, n.f. (S. Karkati.) (lj A cucumber. (2) The lungs, -ra 
rog, n.m. Lung disease. 

Kaku, n.m . A polite term used in addressing a boy. 

K41 or kail, adv. Yesterday, -byaj^, adv. Yesterday evening, 
-bhy&iisri, adv. Yesterday morning. « 

Kal, n.f. (S. Kalaha.) Dispute, quarrel, struggle, -honi, v.i. ir . 
To be disputed, to struggle. 

Ka’l, ri.m. (S. Akala, andKala.) (1) The time of death. (2) 
Famine, -parna, v.i . ir. To be a famine year. 

K&!, kdjo, n.m. (S. Kala, time.) Death, demise. 

Kald or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -d. Black. (H.) 

Kalam, n.f. (H.) A pen. -banawni, v.i. re. To mend a pen. 

Kalan or kdlne, n.f. A variety of coarse rice sown on dry land. 

Kalao or kalaw, n.m. A kind of pea. cf. Klaw (Bashahr). 

Kalewd, n.m. Breakfast, -karnd, v.i. ir. To take breakfast. 

Kalgi, n.f . (H.) An ornament worn on a turban. 

Kdli-marcho-ro ddne, n.m. pi. Black pepper seeds. 

Kdljd, n.m . (H. kalejd.) Liver. (Also kalju.) 

Ka]kd or -u, ad. m. ; /. -l, pi. -d. Saltish, too salty. 
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Kdld-bir, n.m . See Kahltx-bfr. 

Kdm, n.m . (S. Kdma.) Work, business. -kdj, n.m. Domestic 
duties, -kar, n.m. Office or household duties. 

Kam, ad. (H.) Less, -honu, v.i. ir . To be less, -karnu, v.t. ir. 
To make less, -i, n.f. Deficiency. 

Kamd, n.m. A servant. (Kdngra, Bilaspiir and Naldgarh.) 

Kamdi, n.f . (H.) (1) Earnings, wages. (2) Pate, fortune. 

Kamdi, n.m. A kind of grass. 

Kamdndi, n.f. See liikh. (Kdngrd.) 

Kamdwia or kamdwiro, c.p. Having earned. 

Kamdwftdd, pre: par. Earning ; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Kamdwnu, v.t. re. To earn. 

Kamawu-huftdu or -a, pas. par . m . ; /. -l, pi. -e. Earned. 

Kamdar, m.n. An official, -i, n.f. Officialdom. Generally used 
to denote the officials of a pargand. Each pargand has 
five officials : the mahtd or rnauta, karauk or krauk, siand, 
gheiighna, and piada. The mautd corresponds to a n&ib 
tahsildar and decides petty cases. The krauk collects the 
cash revenue and hands it over to the mwutd for payment 
into the State treasury. He has also to manage the 
corvee in his pargand. The stand examines the revenue 
accounts to see if any land-revenue remains unrealized. 
The ghe/hghnd's duty is to realize the clarified butter levied 
on certain grass lands. The piddd’s is to carry out the 
orders of the manta , krdnk and stand. (Also kdrddr.) 

Kamdari, n.f. See Kamdar. 

Kamdhenu, n.f. (S.) The cow of plenty; also used for any cow 
that never calves yet always gives milk. 

Kamhahi, n.m. A kind of basket used to keep wool in for 
spinning. 

Kamhaltu, n.m. dim. A small long basket to keep wool in. 

Kami, n.f. (H.) Decrease, deficiency, -karni, v.i. ir. To de- 
crease. -honi, v.i. ir. To be decreased. 

Kamma], n.m. (H. kambal.) A blanket. (S. Kamvala.) 

Kamr, n.f. (H. kamar.) The waist, -ban-ni, v.i. re. (1) To 
gird up one's loins. (2) To be ready. 

Kamw&nu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to earn; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ka’n, n.m. pi. (S. Karna, H. kin.) Ears, the organs of 
hearing. 

Kand, ad. m.\ f. -l, pi. e. (H.) One-eyed. (Also kdnu.) 

Kana, -u, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. The youngest. 

Kanajj,t, n.m. See Kanet. 

Kanak, n.f . (H.) Wheat. (Syn. Geuh or Giuii.) 

Kanali, n.f. A large wooden vessel used for kneading flour, etc. 

Kandward, n.m. An inhabitant of Kanawar ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Kanbal, n.m. The ceremony of boring a child’s ears. 

Kanbdli, n.f. (H.) An earring. (Also kantdli.) 

Kanbichd, n.m. A heavy earring worn in the middle of the 
ear. 
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Kajpchha or -u, ad . m. ; f. -i, p/. -6. (S. Kanishtha.) Younger or 
youngest. 

Kanchhul, n.f. The right of the youngest brother to get a room 
over and above his share as one of the brothers. 

Kaftdd, n.m. (H. kanta.) (1) A thorn, -chubhna, v.i. re . To 
pierce with a thorn. (2) A ridge. 

Kanda, pre. par. m.\ /. -i, pi. -e. Groaning. 

Kan-de-l&gnu, v.i. re. To begin to groan ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Kaftdei, n.f. (S. Kantakdrika.) A medicinal plant, a sort of 
prickly nightshade (Solanum jacquini.) 

Kandyai, n. f. A kind of thorny herb used in medicine. 

Kaneru, kanheru, n.m. An iron tip for an arrow. 

Kanet, n.m.; -an, n. f. The term for the fourth class of the 
Hindus in the Simla Hills. The Kanets are divided 
into several hundred septs, some of which are de- 
scended from the original inhabitants of these hills known 
as mdwis. A proverb runs : Kaneto ri md ek , haw thdrd. 
“ A Kanet has one mother and eighteen fathers.” 

Kaftgano, n.m. pi. Bracelets. (S. Kaftkana.) 

Kaiigru, n.m. A small comb. (Fr. H. kaftgd.) 

Kanhaitnu, v.t. re. To gather, to collect; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Kanhor, n.m. Chestnut. Wild chestnut. (In Bashahr they 
make flour of wild chestnuts by keeping them for some 
time in running water. 

Kani, n.f. (H.) A very small bit. As : Hire ri kani. A small 
bit of diamond. 

Kania or kaniro, c.p. Having groaned. 

Kani6 '! pro. With which ? adv. Why i 

Kani-joga ? phrase. For what purpose, what for ? 

Kaiiki, n.f. Lingering, delay, -lani, v.i. re. To linger. 

Kankori, n.f. A Brahman girl given in marriage to a Brahman 
and dowered b}' a chief’s wife. 

Kann, n.m. (S. skandha.) Shoulder, -o-pande, adv. On the 
shoulders. 

Kanna, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. See Kanchlia. 

Kan-nu, v.i. re. To groan; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Kdnri, n.f. See Kajri. 

K4hs4, n.m. (S. Kaftsya.) Bell-metal, white metal. 

Kansi, n.f. A blacksmith’s tool. 

Kant&li, n.f. See Kanbali. 

Kantawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to groan ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Kantawnu, v.t. re. To trouble; /. -i, pi. 6. 

Kanthd, n.m. (H.) A big necklace. 

Kanthi, n.f. A small necklace, -ban-ni, v.t. re. To make a 
disciple. 

Kaiithi, n.f. A necklace of tulsi (worn by males). 

Kanu, ad. m. See K&na. 

Kinu, n.m. pit. Husks of rice. 

Kanaudu, n.m. A disliked man an enemy, a foe. 
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Kanyal or knygi, n.m. Noise. -pini or -lini, v.i. re . To mike 
a noise. - 

Kap&t, n.m . (H.) Deoeit. -i, ad. Deceitful. 

Kapti, ad. (S. Kapatin.) Deceitful. 

Kir or ki’r, n.f. (S. Kira.) Duty, work, business. As : Deo- 
kir. The work of a godling. Riuli-k&r, State business. 
Jad j&i-kir. A blessing used in greeting a god or deity. 

Kiri, n m. Revenue, taxes. # -bharni, v.i. re. To pay taxes. 

Karam, n.m. (S. Karmma.) Work, duty. Kriyi- n.m. (1) 
The last duties performed after cremation. (2) An act. 

Karattan, n.m. (H.) Bitterness. 

Kariwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to do or make; /. * i, 
pi. -6. 

Kirbir, n.m. (H.) Business, -karni, v.i. ir . To be engaged. 

Karbiri, n.m. One who manages, a manager. 

Karclihi, n.m. A large spoon used in cooked pulse. /. *i. A 
spoon, -u, n.m. A small spoon. 

Karhiul, n.f. A loan, -kirhni, v.i. re. To borrow, 

Karhiwnu, v.i. re. To cause to borrow. 

Karhnu, v.t. re. (1) To boil. (2) To take out. 

Karj, n.m. (P. qarz , a debt.) (1) A debt. (2) Revenue. 
Proverb: Karjori jiml thdhde, pdni rd nhan sdrte fdbo . 

4 ‘ Land on payment of taxes and a cold bath can be had 
everywhere. ’ ’ 

Kirkhini, n.m. (H.) Workshop. 

Kamil, n.m. A long kind of musical instrument made of brass 
-bijni, v.i. re. To blow the karndl . chi, n.m. One who 
blows the karndl. 

Karnu, v.t. ir. (H. karnd .) To do, to make, to work; /. -i, 
pi. -e. pas. ten. Kihyah; /. -i, pi. -e. pre. par. Karda; 
/. -i. pas. par. Kiu-huftdu. cp. Karia or Kariro. 

Kirfci, n.m. Household work. 

Karu ? v. May I do ? 

Karuwi-roti, n.f. See Kauri-roti. 

Karuwu or -i, ad m.;f. -l, pi. -e. Bitter, distasteful. 

Kas ? pro. Whom ? “ Km bolai ? ” Whom do you say ? 

Kash or kaush, n.m. (1) An oath, an ordeal, (2) Containing 
tion. -charni, v.i. re. To be contaminated with verdigris. 

Kashitu, n.m. A species of rice, red in colour. (Also Ksliitu.) 

Kashi, n.f . A hoe. -lani, v.i. re. To work with a hoe. 

Kashi, n.f. (1) Pasture. (2) Branches of forest trees cut as 
fodder for goats, etc. -chan-ni, v.i. re. To make pasture 
for cattle, -khe-dewnu, v.i. re. To go to bring leaves for 
cattle. 

Kash-karni or -lani or -thwiwni, v.i. re. To take an oath. 

Kashokri, n.m. An agreement by which one party who agrees 
to the other’s taking an oath has to pay a rupee to the ruler, 
•pini, v.i. re. To pay a rupee to the ruler for the othe> 
party’s agreeing to undergo an ordeal. 
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Kashina}, n,m, Burbis barbra, A thorny shrub bearing long 
sharp thorns and black berries which ripen in June.' The 
root, which is like turmeric in colour, is boiled and slices 
are used as poultices for diseases of the eye. Rasaut in 
Hindi. 

Kashnu, v.t . re. (H. kamd.) To tighten, to bind, to tie. 
Kamr-kashni, v.i. re. To be ready; to gird up one’s loins. 

Kashra or -u, pro. m. ; j. -i, pi. -e. See Kasra. 

Kashri, n.f. The act of presenting butter to a village deity. 
The people store clarified butter in the name of village 
deity, and when the ghira (clay receptacle for ghi) is full, 
offer it first to the deity and then use it. 

Kasht, n.m. Kashti, n.f. (S. Kashta.) Trouble, pain. -parnd, 
v.i. re. To be in trouble, -thwdwna, v.i. re. To take 
trouble. 

Kasr or kassr. Illness, sickness, -honi, v.i. ir. To be ill. 

Kasra? or u ? pro. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Whose ? 

Kassam, n.f. (P. (/asm.) An oath, an ordeal, -khdni, -karni or 
tlrw&wni, v.i. re. To take an oath. 

Kasturi, n.f. (S. Kasturi.) Musk or a musk-pod. The animal 
perfume so called is brought from Tibet, Nep&l, Bhutan, 
Kashmir and Kanawar. It is also found in the Simla 
hills. The best is that imported from Dodra Kawar in 
Bashahr. 

Katab, n.m. (H. kitnb.) A book; pi. -6. 

Katai or ktai, n.f. The act of cutting, -lagni, v.i. re. To begin 
cutting. 

Katai or ktai, n.f. The act of spinning. 

Kathd, n.f. (S.) A story or history such as the Ramayana or 
Mahabliarata. A tax was formerly levied on this in 
Kullu. -baiichni , v.i. re. To relate a story. 

Katheru, n.m. pi. A kind of hill peaches that ripe in October. 

Katan, ad. pro. Several. (Also ktdn.) 

Katarnu, v.t. re. (H. katarnd.) To clip, to cut with scissors. 

Katawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cut or fell ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Katawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to spin ; -/. -i, pi. -e. 

K&ti, n.m. (S. Kartika.) The seventh Hindu month correspond- 
ing to October, -e, adv. In October. 

Katnu, v.t. re. To spin; /. -i, pi. -e. Kata-hufida. pas. par. 
Spun. Katdd, pre. par. Spinning. Katia or katiro, c.p. 
Having spun. Kdtd, pas. ten. Spun. 

Kdtnu, v.t. re. To cut, to fell; /. -i\ pi. -e. Katda, m . ; /. -i, 
pi. -6. pre. par. Cutting. Katia, c.p. Having cut. Kdtu - 
huiidu, pas. par. Cut. 

Kau ? pro. See Kaa. 

Kauni, n.f. (S. Kaiigu.) A kind of grain (Panicum Italicum ); 
several varieties are cultivated and used as food by the 
poor. 

Kauiil, n.m. (S. Kamala.) (1) A lotus. (2) A cup. 
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Kauiinf, n.f. (S. Kaiigu.) A sort of panic. 

Kauiithi, n.f. (S. Shyamaka.) A kind of grain (Panicum fru - 
mentaceum , etc.). Also shdhwk. 

Kauri-roti, n.f. A tax levied on the death of a chief at one 
rupee per house, payable on the 5th, 7th, or 9th day after 
his demise. The money raised is spent on the performance 
of the rites called kriyd-karm. 

Rauwa, n.m. (S. K&ka.) A crow. 

Kayri-dh&rni, v.i. re. To assume a human form. 

Rayath, n.m. See Rait. 

Raziya, n.m. (P. qaziah.) A quarrel, a dispute, strife, -karnd, 
v.i. re. To dispute, -hona, v.i. ir. To be disputed. 

Kbakht, n.m. (H. kamwaqt.) Unfortunate, unlucky; -i, n.f. Mis- 
fortune. 

Kb at, n.f. (P. kabdhat.) Inconvenience, objection, -honi, v.i. ir. 
To be inconvenient, -karni, v.i. ir. To make inconvenient. 
Also Rabat or kf&t. 

Kchaetu or kchaethu, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. Undesired, not easy. 
(Also kachdetu or kachdethu.) 

Kch&i, n.f. Weakness, immaturity. (H. kachchdi.) 

Kchajd, -u, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Of no use, bad, wicked. 

Kohaju, a, m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. (1) Not good, i.e., bad. (2) Good 
for nothing. 

Kclial, n.f. (H. kuchdl.) A bad custom. 

Rehab or kchawli, n.f. (An esculent root also called ghuifiydfi.) 

Kchawli, n.f. See Rchali. 

Kchyuiid, n.f. A squint, -deni, or -marni, v.i. re. To see with 
one eye. 

Kdauru, n.m . A wild plant like mistletoe, but with red berries. 

Kdhaftga or -u, ad. m. ; /. - i, pi -e. Not well-shaped, ugly. 

Kdinii, ad. m. ; and /. pi. (P. qadimi.) Eternal, perpetual, 
firm. 

Kdith or kdithA, n.m. The flour of the black grain called koda. 

Kclol, ad. m. Of an ugly shape. 

Kdoli, n.m. Bread made of koda. 

Kdoshle, n.m. pi. Loaves made of koda. 

Ke, con. Or, or, either. (Also ki.) 

Kebri? adv. See Rabai ? (Basliahr and Rotgarh.) 

Kei, keti? or kethi f { adv. Where ? At what place ? 

Kele, n.m. pi. (S. kadali.) Plantains, -ldne, v.i. re. To culti- 
vate plantains, -khane, v.i. re. To eat plantains. 

Kelo. n.f. A species of cedar. (Pinus devadaru.) 

Relti, kejwi, n.f. A small cedar tree. 

Kelwi, n. f. See the preceding. 

K6ft, kyeii, pro. Anything. 

Keiishi ? adv. On which day ? 

Kenu, adv. See Rishu (Bash&hr and Rotgarh). 

Keii-yiii, pro. Something or anything. 

R6ft-yiii-ni , pro. Nothing. 
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Kerd? adv. See Kishu (Bdghal, Kunhidr and Bhajji). 

Keri, kyari, n.f. Neck. Syn. gardan. 

Kd’ru? adv. See Kishu ? (Balsan and Madhan.) 

Kdsh, n.m. ; pi. (S. Kesha.) Hair. 

Kesi ? adv . Which way ? 

Kesr, n.m. (S. kesara.) Saffron. 

Kefchi f adv. See Kel t 

Keti ? adv. See Kei ? 

Ketnu ? or -a ? ad. m. ; f. -x, pZ. -e. How much '( 

Ketu, n.m. A kind of wild plant. 

Kewu, n.m. See Kalaw (used Koti, Keoftthal and Baghdt). 

Kfdt, n.f. See Kbat. 

Kfe’r >n.m. Difficulty, hardship, trouble. Proverb: Jaa paro 
kfer, taa nd pant Wr ; jaa d ghfr , taa na pknib&r. ‘ When 
there is trouble, one ought not to weep ; when there is an 
opportunity, there should be no delay.’ [poor. 

Kgal, ad. (H. kaiigdl.) Poor, helpless, -honu, v.i. ir. To be 

Khabal, khabbal, n.f. A net, snare, noose, -o de lagnu, v.i. re. 
To be caught in a snare. 

Kliabr, n.f. (P. khabr.) News, tidings, -deni, v.i. ir. To give 
news, -honi, v.i. ir. To be known, -karni, v.i. ir. To in- 
form. -lani, v.t. ir. To take care. 

Khd’ch, n.m. See Khdt. 

Khachdi, n.f. The act of digging. 

Khachawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to dig or excavate. 

Khdchdd or -u, pre. par. f. -i, pi. -e. Digging. 

Khdchia or khdchird, c.p. Having dug. 

Khachnu, v.t. re. To dig, to excavate; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Khdchr, n.f. (H. khachchar.) A mule. pi. -i. 

Khachu ? v. May I dig i 

Khaehu-huiidu or -a, pas. par. Dug /. pi. -e. 

Khad, n.m. A ditch. (Also khddd.) 

Kha’d, n.m. (H.) Manure. 

Khdd, n.f. A small river. 

Khadd, n.f. See Khad. 

Khddrd, n.m. pi. -e. A kind of coarse grass. 

Khddu or khdddu, n.m. (H.) A ram. (Syn. bher.) 

Khafki, n.f. (P. khafgi.) Displeasure, -honi, v.i. ir. To be dis- 
pleased. -karni, v.i. ir. To be displeased, -khdni, v.i. re 
To bear one’s displeasure, -parni, v.t. re. To be dis- 
pleased. 

Khai, n.f. Rust, -khoni, v.t. re. To remove rust, -lagni, v.i . 
re. To be rusty, -ldgi-jdni, v.i. ir. To be rusty. 

Khai, n.f. (1) Embezzlement, misappropriation of money. 
-Jdgni or -lani, v.t. re. To embezzle. (2) A pit, a ditch, 
-katni, or-khodni, v.i. re. To dig a ditch or pit. 

Kha|ftch, n.f. (H.) Pulling, the act of pulling, -nu, v.t. re. To 
pull, to draw, -dtdn, n.f. A struggle, contention, the act 
of pulling, -atan-lagni, v.i. re. To struggle. 
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KajilohAwnu, vd. re. To cause or allow to pull; f. -i, pi. -4. 

Khftiiichou , v.t. re. See Kha^iich. 

Khajr, n.f. (P. khgir.) Welfare, -honi, v.i. ir. To be good. 
-manAwni, v.t. re. To wish well. 

Khajr, n.m. (S. khadira,) A tree, the resin of which is used 
in medicine. (Terra japonica or catechu: Mimosa cata - 
chu.) 

Khfcjru, n.m. A kind of gruel made from sour cheese by boiling 
rice in it. (Also kjuwiu.) 

Khaim or -a, ad. m . ; f. -i, pi. -e. Brown (in-colour). 

KhA’j, n.f. (S. kharju.) Cutaneous, eruption, itch, scab, etc. 
-honi, v.i. ir. To suffer from itch. dAgni, v.i. re. To have 
the itchT -khurkni, v.i. re. To scab off the itching part. 
-khurk-de-lAgnu, v.i. re. To begin to itch. 

KhajAnohi, n.m. (H.) A treasurer, -giri , n.f. The work of a , 
cashier, -giri-karni, v.i. ir. To work as a cashier. 

Khajbli, n.f. Haste. -lAgni or honi, v.i. To be hasty. 

KhAji, n.f. Itch,, scab. 

KliAkh, n.m. Cheek, pi. -o. 

lvhal, khaul, n.m. The substance that remains after extract- 
ing oil from oil seeds. 

KhA’l, n.f. (H.) A hide, skin. -kArni. v.i. re. To skin. (Also 
khalrd. ) 

KhA’l, n.m. A tank, a pond. Dim. -tA, n.m. A small pond. 

KhaljA, n.m. A kind of resin, frankincense. 

KhairA, n.m. See KhAl. 

Khalri, n.f. (1) A small skin bag. (2) A skin, a hide ; m. -A, 
pi. -e. 

KhaltA, n.m. See Khalra. (Also khaltu.) 

KhAlta, n.m. A small pond. 

Khaltu, n.m. See KhaltA. 

Kham, n.m. Crookedness. 

KliAmbA, n.m . (H. khambd.) A beam of timber, a pier. 

KhAmpA, n.m. An inhabitant of LadAkh. 

KliAn, n.f. (S. khani.) A mine. 

KhaiiAi, n.f. The act of digging or excavating. -lAni, v.i. re. 
To begin digging. 

KhanAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to dig; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Khaiid, n.f. (H.) Sugar. Proverb: Khaftd maftdwd ekqd bhdw: 

‘ Sugar and black grain at one rate.* 

Khand, n.f . Discord, enmity, -karni, v.i . ir. To make discord, 
-kholni, v.i. re. To become agreeable, to be on good terms, 
-pani, v.i. re. To be adverse to or against, -parni, v.i. re. 
To become hostile, -honi, v.i. ir. To be at enmity. 

K-hAni, n.f. (1) A story. (2) Betrothal, -honi, v.i. ri. To 
be betrothed. 

KhAnjri, n.f. (H. khanjari.) A tambourine. -bajAwni, v.i. re. 
To play on a tambourine, -marhni, v.i. re. To cover a 
tambourine with leather. 
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Khanka or -u, ad. m. ; f . -i, pi -d. Lit 4 That which bites/ 
Vicious, fierce, like a lion, bear or leopard, -mrig, n.m. 
A lion, bear or leopard. 

Khan-nu, v t. re. To dig, to excavate; /. -i, p/.,-d. Khandd or 
-u, m. ; /. -i, pi -d. pre. par. Digging, excavating, -kha- 
nia or khaniro, c.p. Having excavated, dug. -khanu- 
huiidu or a, m. ; /.- i, p/. -d. pas. par. Excavated. 

Khdnu, v.t. re. To eat, to take food. Khandd, pre. par. Eating. 
Khaia or khairo, c.p. Having taken fbod. Khdu-huiidu. 
pas. par . Eaten. 

Khdfisi, n.f. (H.) Cough, -honi, v.i. ir. To suffer from cough. 

Khaiifi, n.f. (S. Khatida .) A bit, a piece. 

Khar, khaur, n.m. Grass, hay. -lun-nu, v.i . re. To cut grass. 
-o-khe*dewnu, v.i. re. To go to cut grass. Mere kharo khe 
dewnu a\ “ I have to go for grass.” 

Kha’r, n.f. pi. khdri. A grain measure equal to 20 juris or dro - 
nas (16 pathos make one jun.) 

Kharch, n.m. (H.) Expense, -honu, v.i. ir. To be expended, 
-karna, v.t. ir. To disburse, to expend. 

Khdrchd, n.m. A thick blanket made of goat's hair. (Syn. 
bakrdthd.) 

Khdri, n.f. pi. See Kha’r. 

Kharin. n.m. A tester of grain. (Mandi.) 

Khark, kharki, n.f. A kind of tree, the leaves of which are as 
a fodder for cattle. 

Kharki, n.f. See Khark. 

Kliarnu, v.i. re. (1) To be tired. (2) To stand; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Kharsh, n.f. A grain measure equal to 20 khdris. 

Kharu or -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. e. Good, well, -honu, v.i. ir. To 
be good, -karnu, v.t. ir. To scrutinize; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Kharu wnu, v.i. re. To stand up. Mere ni khatuwo : “ I can- 

not stand up.” 

Khasam, n.m. (H.) Husband, master, -khdni, n.f. A widow. 

Khash, Khansh, n.m. A grade or sub-caste of Kanets found in 
the Simla hills. (The latter form is used in Kotkhdi and 
Jubbal.) 

Khd*t, n.m. A pit. -khodnu, v.i. re. To dig a pit. (Also khdch, 
or khdti.) [cremated. 

Khat, n.m. The frame on which a dead body is carried to be 

Kliatan, n.m. Means, livelihood. 

Khdti, n.f. See Khat. 

Khatka, n.m. (1) A knock. (2) A doubt, uncertainty, -bona, 
v.i. ir. To be knocked, -ldnd. To knock, to doubt. 

Khatkdwnu, khtkdwnu v.t. re. To cause or allow to knock. 

Khatknu , v.t. re. (1) To knock. (2) To be doubtful; /. -l, pi 6. 

Khatmal, n.m. (H.) See Mdnguni. 

Khdtnu, v.i. re. To dig, to excavate; /. -i, pi -d. 

Khatnu, v.t. re. To earn, to gain, to 'work. Khatdd, pre. par 
Working. Khatu-huiidu, pas. par. Earned or gained. 
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Kkatia or khatiro, c.p. Having earned, gained or worked. 
Proverb: Khdtd pqied Rdje rd , jayd held jfaiii rd: 4 The 
money earned is for the Raj 4, and a son is bom for the 
lord of death.’ 

Kliatnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to earn; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Khatnu, v.t. re. To amass, to gather; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Kh&tr-tw&ja, n.f. (P. khdtir-tawazah.) Hospitality, a warm 
reception, -honi, v.i. ir. To be received with great 
kindness, -karni or -lani, v.t. ir. and re. To offer one’s re- 
ception. 

K-hattr, ad. 71. -w&ft, m. -wifi, /. -weft, pi. Seventy-first. 

Kh&tu or -a, ad. m . ; /. i, pi. -6. (H. khatta.) Acid, sour. 

Khauhra, n.m. (H. kharahrd.) A currycomb. -l&n&, v.t. re. To 
currycomb. 

Khaul, n.m. See Khal. 

Khaujja, n.m. See Khalja. 

Kliaur, n.m. See Khar. 

Kliauru or -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. (1) Clean. (2) Hairless. 

Khaush, n.m. See Khash. 

Khawni, n.f. (Fr. khdnu : to eat.) An oatli or a curse. Tesgi 
man khe khawni diti : “She cursed me.” 

Khbar, n.m. (P. akhhdr.) Newspaper. 

Khbani, n.f. See Kliobani. 

Khdernu, v.t. re. To drive off, to hunt; /. -L pi. -e. 

lvhe, n.f. Excrement, ordure, -kliani, v.i. re. To curse. Also 
an affix added to nouns, as: Taft-klit: for you. Teso-kht , 
for her. Hamo-khe , for us. 

Klie’ch, khet, n.m . (H. khet.) A field, land. 

Khechi or kheti, n.f. Cultivation, -karni, v.i. ir. To cultivate. 

Khed&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to drive or hunt; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Khedi-denu, v.t. ir. To cause or allow to drive or hunt. 

Khednu, v.t. re. To drive, to hunt; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Klieh, n.f. See Klie. 

Khel, n.f. A sept, a clan. 

Khe’l, n.m. (H.) (1) A play. (2) A fair at which archery is 
practised. 

Klielari, n.m. (H.) One who plays, a player. 

Khelnu, v.i. re. To play, to sport. 

Khelwar, n.m. A plaything. 

Kh6p, ^.f. Cargo, assortment. [(Pti.) 

Klieshri, n.f. A piece of cloth worn between the legs. (H. Ian - 

Khe’t, n.m. (H.) See Kh6’ch, kheti, n.f. See Khechi. 

Kheti-bari, n.f. (H.) Cultivation. 

Khetri, n.f. An allotment of land made to a mahr. (Bil&spur.) 

Khetrti, n.m. See Befchfi. (Bash&hr, Jubbal, Kumh&rsain.) 

Khichri, khichru, n.m. and /. (H.) A dish of pulse and rice 
boiled together, -honi or .honu, v.i. ir. To be mixed 
together. 
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Khij, khiz, n.f. Displeasure, indignation, anger, -honi, v.i. ir. 
To be angry or displeased, -karni, v.i . ir. To become 
angry, -sauii-ni, v.i. re. To incur anyone’s indignation or 
displeasure. 

Khijnu, v.t. and i. re. (1) To be angry, to be displeased. (2) 
To become weak. 

Khil,n./. ; pi. -o. Swollen parched rice or grain, -bhujni, v.i. 
re. To parch swollen grain. 

Kliil&ri, n.m. See Khel&ri. : 

Khiil^wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to spill; /. *6. 

Khiftdda, pre. par. Spilling. Jjjfr 

Khiiidia or khindird, c.p. Having spilt or scatte||p: 

Khihdi-janu, v.i. ir. To be spilt or scattered pi* 

Khiftdnu, v.t. re. To spill, to scatter ; /. -6. 

Khindri, n.f. A quilt. An old quilt. 

Khindta or -u, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A small quilt. 

Khiftdu-huftdu or -a, pas. pa *. Spilt, scattered; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Khinkliap, n.m. (P. kamkhwdb.) A kind of laced silk cloth 
(made in Benares). 

Khin)d, n.m. A hoe. 

Khir, n.f. (H.) A dish of rice boiled in milk. 

Khird, n.m. (H.) See Kakri. 

Khir-khir&-w6, adv aloud, -hasnu, v.i. re. To laugh aloud. - 

Khis, n.f . Breaking wind, -chh&rni, v.i. re. To break wind. 

Khisa, n.m. See Guja. 

Khiz, n.f. See Khij. 

Khjina, n.m . (P. khazdnah.) Treasure, riches, wealth. 

Khlai, n.f. A nurse. 

KhJain, n.m. A farmyard. (Also khlwdrd.) 

Khjdnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to melt; /. -i, pi. -e. 

KhlAw&, n.m. One who looks after a chief’s son. 

Khlward, n.m. See Khlain. 

Khmar, n.m. See Kmhar. 

Khob&ni, n.f. Apricot. 

Khodnu, v.t. re. To dig, to excavate; /. -i, pi. -£. Khodia or 
klidodir6, c.p. Having dug or excavated. Khod-da -r -u, 
m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. pre. par. Digging. Khodu-huiidu or 
m. ; f. -i, pi. e. pas. par. Dug. 

Khoh, n.f. (P.) A big pit. 

Kho’j, n.m. Trace. -l&na, v.t. re. To trace; /. -i, pi -e. 

Khojnu, v.t. re. To trace, to seek, to search; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Khojda or -u, m.\ f. -i. pi. -e. pre. par. Seeking. Khojia 
or khojiro, c.p. having sought. Khoju-huftdu or m. ; /. 
i, pi. -6. pas. par. Sought. 

Kholnu, v.t . re. To open, to release, to set free; /. -i, pi. -4. 
Kholda, pre. par. Opening. Kholi a or kholiro, c.p. Having 
opened. Kholu-hufidu or -a m. f. -i, pi. -6. pas . par. 
Opened. 

Khonu, v.t. re. (H. khond.) To spoil, to make unfit; /. -l, pi. -e. 
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Khoftda, pre. par. Spoiling. Khoia or khoiro, c.p . 
Having spoilt. Khou-huftdu, pas. par . Spoilt. 

Kliopa, n.m. So© Gari. 

Kho’r, n.m. pi. Walnuts, -ru-d&l, n.m. A walnut tree, -khel- 
rie, v.i. re. To play with walnuts, -jharne, v.i. re. To 
pluck walnuts. 

Khora or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Lame, -honu, v.i. ir. To be- 
come lame, -karna, v.t. ir. To make one lame. 

KluVt, n.m. Defeot, imperfection, fault -lagnd, v.i. re. To be 
afflicted with an imperfection (from a deity), -lana, v.i. re. 
To blame. -thatnA, v.i. re. To set one free from an im- 
perfection. 

Khota or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. (FT.) Wicked, imperfect, faulty. 

Khota, n.m. (H.) An ass. 

Ivhotr, n.m. A pit, a hole, -parna, v.i. re. To look like a 
hole, -pan&, v.i. re. To make a hole. 

Khotri, n.f. A hole, for playing a game with walnuts, -khelni, 
v.i. re. To play at throwing walnuts into a hole. 

Khouwanu, v.i. re. To be spoilt, to be unfit; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Khowa, n.m. (H.) (1) The substance obtained by boiling milk. 
(2) v.p. Spoiled, made unfit. 

Khowanu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to spoil; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Khowi-janu, v.i. ir. To be spoiled; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Khrab, ad. (P. khardb.) Bad, wicked. 

Ivhr&ba, n.m. (P. khardba.) Ruin, destruction. 

Khrabi. n.f (P. khardbi.) Difficulty, -honi, v.i. ir. To be 
difficult. 

Khrad, n.m. (H. kharad.) A lathe, -o-dd-lana, v.t. re. To 
sharpen by turning on a lathe. 

lvhradi, n.m. A turner on a lathe. 

Khradnu, 1 v.f. re. (H. kharddnd.) To turn on a lathe. 

Khrain, n.f. A festival observed by the Kanets in Magh. It is 
a ceremony just like a jagrd, the only difference being 
that in a jagrd the village deity remains for a night at the 
house of the person who invites it, whereas in the khrain 
the deity returns the same day to its temple. 

Ivhrarnu, v.t. re. To dig, to excavate; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Khreban, n.f. A sling used for throwing small stones to 
frighten monkeys off the crops, -b&ni or b&hni, v.i. re. 
To sling a stone. 

Khrichnu, v.t. re. To erase, to excoriate. 

Khrid, n.f. (P. kharid.) Buying, a purchase. 

Khriddr, n.m . (P. kharid-ddr.) A purchaser, one who buys. 

Khridi-denu, v.i. ir. To have purchased; /. -i, pi. 4. 

Khridnu, v.t. re. (P. kharidna.) To purchase, buy. 

Khriuhth, khrytiftth, n.m . The uppermost storey of a house. 

Khfid or khudd, n.m. A roof of mud, the mud roof (of a 
house). [said. M 

Khud, ad (P. khud.) Self. Se khud bolo thd : ‘‘He himself 
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Khudd, n.m . See Khud. 

Khulawnu, v.t. re. See Kholawnu. 

Khuli-j&nu, v.i. ir. To get opened; /. -i, pi -e. 

Khulnu, v.i. re. To be opened; /. -i, pi -e. 

Khulu or -a, ad. m . ; /. 4, pi -e. Loosened, not tight. 

Khuiida, n.m. A wooden peg to fasten cattle to. 

Khufidi, n.f. A stick for playing ball. 

Khuhdu or -a, ad. m. ; f. 4, pi. -e. Blunt. 

Klmiigi, n.f. Cough, -awni, v.i. re. To cough, -honi, v.i. ir. 

To suffer from cough. 

Khuftgnu, v.i. re. To cough. 

Kliur, n.m. (H.) Hoof. 

Khurchnu, v.i. re. To scratch, to erase; /. -i, pi -e. 

Khurknu, v.i. re. To itch ; /. -i, pi -e. 

Khuti, n.f. pi. and sing. Legs, -lani, v.i. ir. To hold one’s legs. 
Khutru, n.m. pi Feet. 

Khutru, n.m. pi Small feet. 

Khwas, n.f. A concubine, -rakhni, v.i. re. To have a concubine. 
Khwe’r, n.m. Offering butter to a godling. 

Khyal, n.m. (P. Jchidl.) A thought, -karna, v.t. ir. To think. 
Khyawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to eat; /. -l, pi -e. 

Ki, con. Either : as Ki s6 dela lei se dele : lt Either he or they 
will go.” 

Kijnu, v.i. re. To rot. -u-hundu or -a, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi -e. 
Rotten. 

Kil, n.f. A long kind of basket. (Also kilt A.) 

Kil, n.f. (H.) A nail. 

Kilai ? adv. Why? (Bashahr.) Tu kilai dwu ? ‘‘Whydidvou 
come ? ” 

Kiinu, v.t . re. To stake, to pin; /. -j, pi. -e. 

Kilt a, n.m. A long kind of basket for carrying load. 

Kimu, n.m. Mulberry, -ra-d&l, n.m. A mulberry tree. 

Kinda? Kindu? adv. m.\ /. -i, pi. -e ? Where ? 

Kinu ? adv. How ? (Bashahr.) 

Kihyaii, v. pat . Did ; / -i, pi -e. 

Kift-yifi, pro. See Keft-yih, v.p t. f. Did. 

Kishu ? adv. (1) How? (2) ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -e? What kind 
of ? 

Kiska ? or - u ? adv. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. To which side ? 

Kjewnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to rot; /. -i, pi. 6. 

Kjyuwtu, n.m. See Kliairu. 

Kla^wnu, v.t. re. To blacken; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Krahar, n.m. (S. Kumbhakara.) A potter. 

Kmarg, n.m. (S. Kumarga.) A wrongful act. -karna, v.i. ir. 
To act wrongfully. 

Knyai, n.m . A hue and cry, a noise, -pana, v.i. re. To make a 
noise. 

Kochi, n.f. The name of a dialect spoken in Bash&hr. As: Inn 
kinu chapro ? ‘ ‘ How do you say so ? ” 
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Kodd, n.m. (S. Kodrava.) A species of grain eaten by the poorer 
people. (Pa8palum kora.) 

Koclu y n.m. The navel. 

Kokld, n.f. (S. Kokila.) The blackbird. 

Kc’l, n.m. pi. A kind of pulse, or bean. (Dolichos catjang.) 

Kolan, n.f. A low-caste woman, or the wife of a Koli. 

Koii, n.m. A low-caste man. cf. Ddgi of Bashahr. 

Koith, n.m. pi. A kind of hill pulse. (Dolichos biflorus.) 

Koltliani, n.m . (Fr. koith and pdni.) A kind of soup made of 
koith by boiling, useful for a cold and cough. 

Koltu, n.m. The son of a Koli; -ti, n.f. The daughter of a Koli. 

Kon or kun, n.m. pi. Weevils. -Idgne, v.i. re. To be eaten by 
weevils. 

Kona, n.m (H. kona.) A corner. 

Koftd, kauhd n.m. A big silver cylinder used to carry the 
village deity in when taking him to some other village. 

Kop, n.m. (S. Kopa.) Anger, indignation, -karna, v.i. ir. To be 
angry. 

Kor, n.f. A bribe. Muweh kd kor khaia i ‘ 4 Have I accepted 
a bribe ?” -deni, v.i. re. To give a bribe, -khani or -Jani, 
v.i. re. and ir. To accept a bribe. -d. n m. One who 
accepts a bribe. (Syn. bashtdhg.) 

Kora, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Plain, unused. 

Korh, n.f. (S. Kushtha.) Leprosy, -lagni, v.i . re. To suffer from 
leprosy. 

Korhi, n.m. and /. A leper, one who suffers from leprosy. 

Kori-pariti, n.f. One-sided love, unrequited affection. 

Kot, n.m . (1) A fortress. (2) A coat. 

Kotha, n.m . A granary. (Bashahr.) 

Kohti, n.f. (1) A bungalow. (2) A granary into which 
revenue in kind was paid. (Kullu, Suket, Kumharsain 
and Mahdi.) (3) A group of hamlets, called bhoj in Sirmur 
and Bharauli. 

Kothiala, n.m. (H. koihiwdld.) (1) A treasurer, called Bhd&ri 
in the Simla hills. (2) A storekeeper. (Maiidi, Suket, 
and Bash&hr.) 

lvotnu, v.t. re. To dig, to excavate; /. -i, pi. 6. 

Kpur, n.m. (S. Karpura.) Camphor. 

Krai, n.f. (1) Hardship. (2) An iron cooking vessel. 

Krah, n.m. (H. karah.) A large iron vessel for cooking. 

Krail, n.m. A kind of tree, the flowers of which are used as a 
vegetable. A species of ebony, (Bauhinia variegata.) 
Koviddra Vn Sanskrit and Kachndr in Hindi. 

Kraftdd, n.m. ; pi. -t\ The cone of Indian corn or maize, as well 
as its straw. 

Krdr ,n.m. (P . qarar.) An agreement, -karna, v.i.ir. To agree. 

Krdra, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. e. Hard or strict. 

Krd’t, n.m. A kind of bird with a long tail like a jay. 

Kr&td, n.m. (Fr. kukri , maize, and dtd y flour.) Maize-flour. 
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Krauk, n.m . See kamddr. 

Krefiyift, n.f. A kind of bird like the maind. 

Krhonu , v.t. re. To boil (of milk, curry, etc.). 

Krigar, n.m. (H. kdrigar.) A workman, an artist. 

Krigri, n.f. (H. kdrigari.) Workmanship, skill, artistic work. 
Kroch, n.m. A sharp stone fit to pierce, -l&gna, v.i. re. To be 
pierced with a sharp stone. 

Krodli, n.m. (S. Krodha, anger.) Anger, indignation, -upjna 
v.i. re. To be enraged, to be indignant or angry, -karna 
v.i. ir. To be angry. 

Krukha or -u. ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. e. Rough. 

Kruiida, n.m. pi. -e. A kind of shrub bearing black berries. 
Kruiidu, n.m. See Kruiida. 

Ksai, n.m. (H. kasat.) A butcher. 

Kshatu, n.m. See Kashatu. 

Kshaw, n.m. Tightness, -nu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to tie. 
Ksliokra, n.m. The payment of one rupee on agreeing to under- 
take the oath called dib. -pana, v.i. re. To pay the sum 
of one rupee on agreement to take an oath. 

Kt&n, ad. pro. See Katan. 

Kthar, kathar or kuthar, n.m, A grain box. 

Kthiri, n.f. (Fr. H. kath-ki kifi.) A kind of long worm, green 
in colour, with many eyes on its back, found in green 
plants. 

Kthisht, ad. Polluted, unclean, -lionu, v.i. ir. To be polluted. 
Ktira, n.m. pi. -e. Scissors; /. -i. A small kind of scissors. (Also 
ktirtu or - ti .) 

Ktnoshtu, n.m. A stand for the spindle (taklu). 

Ktrawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cut (with scissors). 

Kii, n.m. (S. Kupa, a well.) A well, a pit. Proverb : — 

Mdkhe khani ku , 

TiUdd pdi tu. 

“ A well was dug for me, 

But you are cast into it. ” 

(Used when a complainant is found guilty.) 

Kua, n.m. (S. Kupa.) A well (of water). (Also khud.) 

Kfib, n.m. A hump-, crookedness. 

Kubra or -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Humpbacked. 

Kudal, n.m. A large hoe. -i, n.f. A hoe. 

Kuftu, n.m. A small pond. 

Kujo, n.f. A kind of white wild rose. 

Kukr, n.m. (S. Kukkura.) A dog. -i, n.f. A bitch. 

Kukr4, n.m. A cock pheasant, -i, n.f. A hen pheasant. 

Kukri, n.f. Maize, Indian corn. (Also chhdlli.) 

Kill, n.f. (S. Kulya.) A stream, a canal or channel. 

Kumal, kumli, n.m. and /. pi. Sprouts. (S. Kudmala, a new 
bud.) ’ [kumr.) 

Kumbt, A kind of grass bearing some pin- like thorns. (Also 
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Kumli, n.f. See Kumal. 

Kumr, n.m. See Kumbr. ^ 

Kun, n.m. pi. See Kon. 

Kun ? pro. Who ? Kunie ? By whom ? 

Kuftd, n.m. (S. Kuiida.) A pool, a deep hole in a stream. 

Kuiidali, n.f. (S.) A horoscope. 

Kunie ? pro. See Kun. 

Kuft-iii, kuii-yiii, n.m. pi. Tribes. Thdro-, a term for the Koti 
State. ‘ The IB tribes.’ 

Kunkd, n.m. A grain or seed. 

Kunka, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -d. Single, one-sided. 

Kunu, n.m. A heap of rice at harvest, -land, v.i. re. To heap 
up the rice harvest. 

Kuft-yift, n.m. See Kufi-ift. 

Kun, n.f. A girl, a daughter. (Bilaspiir, Kdngrd, Kunihar and 
Baghal.) 

Kur-r, n.m. A timber log placed over the joint of the roof of a 
village deity’s temple, -charhnd or -ldgnd or -land, v.i. re. 
To place a timber log over a temple. This is a grand cere- 
mony, at which a great many sacrifices are performed and a 
grand feast is offered to all who are present. 

Kiit, n.m. Revenue. 

Kuthar, n.m. See Kthar. 

Kutnu, v.t. re. (H. kutnd.) To pound; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Kwai ? kwe ? adv. Why ? 

Kwali, n.f. Up-hill, an ascent. 

Kwdshnu, v.t. re. To excite, to move; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Kwe l adv. See Kwai ? 

Kyaih, pro. See Keii-yih. 

Kyari , n.f. See Kajri. 

Kzai, ad. Quarrelsome. 

L 

ha, an affix added to a verb in the future tense, as: 8c deld , 
“He will go.” 

Ladku, n.m. A ball of woollen thread for making woollen cloth. 

Laekd, n.m. (P. ildqah.) Territory. 

Lag >n.f. (1) Competition. (2) Enmity, -Idgni, v.i. re. To pre- 
vail (of a disease). 

Lagan-fera, n.m . A wedding ceremony. 

Lagawnu, v.t. re. (H. lagdnd.) To apply, to rub; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Lagi-parnu, v.t . re. To begin, to take in hand, to commence. 

Lagni-bdi^-ni, n.f. A kind of oath, taken not to proceed one 
against another. 

Lagpu, v.t. re. (1) To begin. (2) To bother. 

Lagu, n.m. An enemy, -honu, v.t. ir. To be hostile to or against 

Laird, n.m. The produce of the first year’s cultivation. Of. 
Modd , used in Mahl6g State. 
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LA’j, n.f. (S. LajjA.) Shame. -Awni, v.i . re. To be aahamed. 

llAgni or -karni, v.i. ir. To be ashamed. 

LajA, -u, ad. m. ; f . -i, pf. -A. Loose. 

Lakhnu, v.t. re. (1) To mark, to observe. (2) To cross, to ford 
(a river). 

Laklauji, n.f. See Luktli. 

Lakra, n.m. A log, timber, -i, n.f. Fuel, -e, pi. Logs. 
LakrAiignA, n.m. (Fr. lalcr, wood, ughdwnu , to oolleot). A tax 
levied on the death of a chief at the rate of 8 annas per 
house. (Bashahr State.) 

LAmbA, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. (1) Long, having length. (2) n.m. 
A lama. (3) A snake. 

LAmbar, n.m. Cooked food for cattle. -denA, v.t. ir. To give 
cooked grain as food to cattle. 

Lambknu, v.i. re. To approach near; /. -f, pi. -e. 

LAmbu [n.m. The long leaf of an esculent root or potato. 
LamchAtA, n.m . A prophet of lower grade, who passes on 
oracles received through a deity’s inspired representative 
to the worshippers, if many of the latter are of low castes : 
(Oldham’s “ Sun and Serpent ”). 

LAftkA, n.f. (S. LaftkA.) Ceylon or Ravan’s abode. 

LAnkurA-bir, n.m. A deity residing with BhimA-kAH of SarAhan, 
in the BashAhr State. He is equivalent to Bhairab. 

LAnti-r A-kAmo , n.m. A disgraceful act. 

Lanu, v.t. ir. To take. p.t. Lowa, luwA. 

LAnu, v.t. re. To put on, to wear; /. -l, pi. -6. 

Lahwah, ad. m. \ -wifi, /. wefi, pi. Helpless, poor. 

Lap6t, n.m. A circle, -nu, v.i. re. To fold up; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Lapoghar, ad. A fool, unwise. 

LArA, n.m. A bridegroom. 

LarAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to fight; /. -i, pi. -e. 

LAri, n.f. A bride. Also used for a RAjput’s wife. 

Larnu, v.t. re. To fight, to quarrel; /. -i, pi. e. LardA, pre. 

par. Fighting. Laria or Lariro, c.p. Having fought. LarA, 

pas. ten. Fought. Laru-huhdu, pas. par. Fought, quar- 
relled. 

LatkA, n.m. Fashion, mode. 

Lau, n.f. A creeper, a creeping plant in general. 

LAumeh. v. pi. We will fix or attach. 

Lebti, n.m. One who takes. (Syn. Leu.) 

Ledar, n.f. A festival observed on the 1st of Asharh month. 

Le’j, n.f. (H.) (S. Rajju.) A rope. 

LekhA, n.m. (H.) An account. -karnA, v.i ir. To count, -ni- 
raunA, v.i. ir. To be innumerable or countless. 

LA’n, n.m. (H.) Credit, -den, n.m. A transaction. 

Lep, n.m. (H.) External application of a medicine. 

Le’r, n.f. A cry. -pAni or -deni, v.i. re. and ir. To cry, to weep. 
Let, n.f. (H.) Lying down, -lani or -nu, v.i. re. To lie down. 
Leu, n.m. and /. A taker, one who takes. 
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LhAwnu, v.t. re. To shake. Mdft nd Ihdtoqi : At Don’t shake 
me.” 

Lhef , n.f. (H. Uhdf.) A quilt. 

LhushAwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to plunder; /. -f, pi. -A 

Lhushnu, v.t. re. To rob, to plunder; f. -i, pi. -6. 

Li, Hhj n.f. A term for an area of land equal to 8 high As. 

Li, aff. A feminine future affix, as : Se dewli , “ She will go." 

Likhat, n.f. A writing. (Also the tax levied at one rupee per 
house in Koti State as a charge for writing accounts.) 

LikhAwat, n.m. (H.) The act of writing. 

Likhi-kamaiA, adv. By accident. Proverb: — 

Likhi-kamdie lagu dhol , 

Jetne uthd uhhd tetne lagu hor. 

“ By an accident a rolling stone hit me, 

As I got up, there came down another to hit me.” 

Likhnu, v.t. re. (H. likhnd.) To write; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Likh6, n.f. pi. The louse’s eggs, -parni, v.i. re. To suffer from 
louse’s eggs. 

Liftd A or -u , ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -e. An animal that has lost its 
tail, tailless. 

Lifiguri, n.f. An edible fern. 

Lipai, n.f. The act of plastering. 

Lipnu, v.t. re. (H. lipna.) To plaster, to clean; /. -i. pi. -6. 

Lir, n.f. (1) A piece of cloth. (2) A rag. 

Liu-karo-kaliu, v. Are dazzling. 

Lmari, n.f. (E. almira.) An almira or cupboard. 

Lobli, n.m. (S. Lobha.) Fondness. -lAgna, v.i. re. To be fond. 

LohA, n.m. (H.) Iron. 

Lohal, n.m. An agricultural instrument. 

Lohu, n.m. (H.) Blood. 

Lokhr, n.m. pi. Agricultural instruments, such as the plough- 
share, etc. -lanA, v.i. re. To cohabit. -lAne, v.t. re. To 
sharpen agricultural instruments. 

Long, n.m . pi. (1) Cloves (Myristica cariophyllata). (2) A 
nose stud. 

Lor, n.f. The male pudenda. 

Lota, n.m. (H.) A water jug. -lun, n.m. An oath in which the 
parties put some salt in a water-jug, and solemnly promise 
not to abandon their plan : if anyone works against it he 
will be destroyed like the salt in the water. 

Lotha-lothi, n.f. The act of pulling each other, -honi, v.i. ir. 
To be dragged one by another. 

Lotri, n.f. A small water-jug. 

Lowa, v.p.t. See LuwA. 

Luthnu, v.t. re. To pull, to drag; /. -i, pi . -A. 

Luch-bareli, n.f. The plant called Lady’s bed straw. 

Luchhnu, v.t. re. To pull off; /. -i, pi . -e. 
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Lugru, n.m . The ceremony observed at the time of a child 9 a 
eating grain for the first time. (Bash&hr). 

Lujbud, ad. m. and /. Pendulous and shaking. A Riddle : — 
Poro awu kuktu lujbudt kan t 
Mari na khm kuktuwa dh tern jajman. 

“ There came a dog with hanging, quivering ears, 
Don’t bite me, 0 pup, I am your customer.” 

(Reply : 4 The forget-me-not.’ ) 

Lukawnu, v.t. re. (H. lukana.) To conceal, to hide ; /. -i , pi. A 
Luknu, v.i. re. To hide, to be concealed ; /. -i, pi. -A 
Luku-luku, adv. Secretly. 

Luktli, n.f. Fickleness, unsteadiness, inconstancy. -l&gni, v.i . 

re. To be inconstant. (Syn. laklwali.) 

Lun, n.m. (S. Lavana.) Salt. 

Luftd, n.m. A wicked man. -nu, v.i . ir. To be against. 

Luftg, n.f. Sprouts ; pi. -6. 

Luiikr, n.m. See Lor. 

Lunku or -a, ad.m. ; f. i, pi. -e. Salty. 

Lun-nu, v.t. re. To cut, to lop; /. -i, pi. -A 
Luwa, v.p.t. Took. (Also loum.) 

Lwad , n./. (H. qulad.) Offspring, -honi, v.i. ir. To be blessed 
with offspring. (Syn. dgat.) 

Lwajne, n.f. pi. A kind of grass that grows with wheat. 

Lwal, n.m. (H. uchhdl.) A jump. -den4, v.i. ir. To jump over. 


M 

Ma, n.f . Mother. [Also an affix added to a verb in the future 
tense for the first person singular. As: Ah karu-md. 
“I will do.” Hdmeh karu-me. “We will do.” Hdmi 
karu-mi . We (women) will do.] 

M&bao, mab&w, n.m. Parents. 

Machli, n.m . A man, a person. (Also Michh.) 

Mach&n, n m. A small hut erected on a tree to watch crops 
(Kangra and Hill States of Simla ) 

Machchh, ad. f. A woman or any female animal whose off- 
spring never lives long. (From Sanskrit MritavatsA) 

MAchhli, n.f. A fish, -ghani, v.i. re. To fish. 

M&chni, v.i. re. f. To sound or resound. 

Mad&kri, n.f. The head of a sheep or goat. 

Mafi, n.f . A free grant of land. 

Magh, n.m . pi. The long pepper. 

Magh&iyifi, n.f. See Mugoh. (Kullu.) 

Magh^ra or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Dear, costly, of high price. 

Magr, n.m. pi. A term for the fortnight, the last week of Pdh 
and the first week of Mdgh. It is supposed to be the time 
of intense cold and heavy snowfall. 
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MAh, mAsh , n.m. pi. Black pulse, 

MahArAj, mahArAjeA, n,m. (8.) 0 great king. A term of 
address to a Hill Chief. 

Mahr, n.m. A collector of revenue. (Bilaspur.) 

Mahrai, n.f. A headman's circle. (Mahlog.) 

MairA, n.m. (1) Love. (2) Eagerness. 

MajA, n.m. Pleasure, comfort. -AwnA, v. i. re. To be pleased. 
MajAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cleanse; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Maje-rA,.-ru, ad m f. -ri, pi. -re. Fine, pretty. 

Majire, n.m. pi. (1) Stripes or a rim. (2) A kind of musical 
bells. 

MajkAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to rend or tear ; /. -l, pi. -e 
Majknu, masknu, v.t. re. To crush; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Majnu, v.t. re. To cleanse, to clean ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Majnu % n.m. A willow tree. Syn. beso. 

Makhan,n.w. See Chop ar. 

Makhaul, n.m. Jest, -karna, v.i. re. To make a jest. 

Makhi (S. Makshika.) n.f. pi. Flies. (H. Makkhi.) 

Makhir, mkhir, n.m. Honey. 

MakhtA, n.m. See Ma’n. 

Malai, n.f. Origin or foundation 

Maiak, n.m. (H.) Husband, owner master, possessor. 

Male, n.m. Fighting, -awnu, v.i . re. To fight. 

Malek. mAlAkan, n.m. A curse on one’s mother, abuse of one’s 
mother. 

Malpunya, n.f. A festival that takes place at the full moon of 
September. Cows are worshipped and fed. In the night 
the fair called Blaj takes place, at Koti. 

Malpura, n.m. A kind of sweet bread; pi. -e. 

Malwa, n.m. ; pi. - 6 . The wild pigeon. 

Mam, mamA, n.m. Maternal uncle. (The former form is used in 
Bashahr) ; /. -i. Maternal aunt. 

MamlA, n.m. Revenue, ground- rent, tax. 

Man, n.m. (S. Manas.) The mind. 

Mail, pro Me or to me. 

Ma’n, n.m. Complaint. (Syn. MakhtA.) 

Manal, n.m. The wild pheasant. 

ManA-maniA-jhurnu, v.i. re. To pine in love. 

ManA-manie-rauni, v.t. ir. To disappoint. 

Manawnu, v.t. re. (H. mandnd.) To conciliate; /.-i, p/-A. 
MandaJ, n.m. (S.) A temple. (2) A place painted for a religious 
ceremony. 

Maiigal, n.m. (S. Mangala.) (1) The planet Mars. (2) Tuesday. 
(3) -A mukhi n.m . pi. A term for the musicians called 
Turi. 

MaftgAli, n.f. A dish. 

MaiigAwnu, v.t. re. To send for ; /. -i, pZ.-A. 

Maftgi, n.f. An earthen pot of middle size used to keep milk dr 
clarified butter. 
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Mafigni, n.f. Betrothal. 

M&ftgni, m&iigum; n.f. pi. Bugs. 

Maftgnu, v.t . re. (R. mdUgnd.) To ask for, to beg; /.-i, pl.-e. 
Mafthgheru, ad. See Magheru. 

Main, n.f. The mulberry fruit. 

Manj, pre. Between, -parnu; v.i. re. To go between. 
n.m. (H.) A cot. 

Mahjawnu, v.t. re. See Majawnu. 

Mahjie, phrase. In the middle or centre. 

M4ftjnu, v.t. re. See Majnu. 

M&ftjri, n.f. A mat. 

Malijtu, n.m A small mat. 

M&nu, n.m. A man. (K&ngra.) Proverb. Manu mdnu diitra, 
Koi bird, koi kdhkrd. “ Men are of different kinds, some are 
stones and some diamonds.” 

Manru, n.m. The mind. 

Maola, mawla, n.m. The mother’s parents’ home. 

Mapash, n.f. (H. napdi.) Survey, -lani, v.i.ir. To survey. 
Map&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to measure ; fA t pi. -e. 
Mapnu or mepnu, v.t. re. To measure, to survey; /.-i, pi. -e. 
Mara-hufida, pre. par . Dead ; /.*x, pi A. 

Marak, n.m. One who beats, a beater. 

Mar&wi-janu, v.i. ir. To be beaten; /. 1 , pi. -e. 

Marawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to beat ; /.-i, pi. -e. 

Mar g, n.m. The death ceremony, -lana, v.i. re. To perform the 
last duties. 

Marj, n.m. (P. marz.) Illness, sickness, disease. 

Marla, a phrase. ‘O you who are to die,’ term of abuse or en- 
dearment; /.-i. pl.-e. 

Marm, n.m. (S. Marina.) Secret. 

Marmeli, n.f. A plant bearing leaves like those of spinach. 
Marn, n.m. (H. maran.) Death, -hona, v.i. ir. To die. -lana, 
v.i re. To perform the last offices. 

Marm, v.t. re. To cohabit. 

Marnu, v.t. re. (H. mama.) To beat, to hit* 

Marnu, v.i. re. To die ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Marornu, v.t. re. To twist, to writhe, to contort ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Maru or -a, ad. m ; /.-i, pl.-e. Feeble, weak, having no 
strength. 

Maru, ad. Dying. 

M4s, n.m. (S. M&ftsa.) Flesh. 

Maser-bain, n.f. The daughter of one’s mother’s sister. 
Maser-bhai, n.m. The son of one’s mother’s sister. 

Mash&rd, n.m. A small broom used to plaster the floor with. 

(Also MasMrtd.) 

Masi, n.f . A step-mother. 

Masknu, v.t. re. To crush ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Mast, ad. (1) Abundant. (Bashahr.) (2) (H.) Mad (as an 
elephant.) 
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Masur, n.m. pi. (S. Masurika.) A sorb of pulse or lentil. (Er~ 
mm hir8utum , and Cicer lens.) 

Matei, n.f. A step-mother. 

Mat61, n.f . A oounoil convened to change a mauta. -lagni, v.i. 
re. To be against a mauta. 

M&tha, n.m. The forehead, -tekna, v.i . re. To bow down, to 
salute. 

Mathei, n.f. (H. miihdi.) Sweetmeat. 

M&thrd, v. ad. m. -/. -i, pi. -A Younger, smaller. 

Mathu or -4, ad.m. ; /. -i, pi. - 6 . Small, little. 

M4ti, n.f. (H. matti.) Earth, clay. 

Matolri, n f. A swallow, pi. -i. 

Mat-yam, n.f. The wife of a mmitd. 

Mau, n.m. A free grant, a jdgir. 

M4u, n.m. A bee. (Alike in sing, and pi.) 

Mauhru, n.m . A kind of oak, the holly oak. 

Mauli, n.f. A kind of coloured thread used at marriages, etc. 

Mauiisa, n.m. The husband of one’s mother’s sister. 

Mauftsi, n.f. Mother’s sister. Proverb: Sa/cho ri mauhsi , Saude 
ri barer i. “Mother’s sister by relationship, but very 

keen at a bargain.” 

Mauna, n.m. Wrist. 

Mauta, n.m. see ; Kamdar. 

Mauto, n.f. (H. mqut.) Death. 

Mawi, n.m. A term for the original inhabitants, whose des- 
cendants are still found in the Simla hills, i.q. , movanna. 

Meghula, n.m. (S. Megha.) A cloud. 

Mehr&i,n./. A headman’s circle. (Mahlog.) 

Mekh, n.m, (S. Mesha, a ram.) (1) A ram. (2) The zodiacal 
sign of Aries. 

Mekkh, n.f . A nail (of iron or wood.) -marm, v.i. re. lo 
object. 

Mel, n.m. (H.) Junction, union, -liona, v.i. ir. To be on 
friendly terms, -karna, v.i. ir. To get on good terms 
with. 

Mela, n.m. (H.) A fair. Syn. J4t. 

Melo, n.f. pi. Meetings. Kliokhri-ri-mejo. Fighting with 
swords. 

Mefthna, n.m. An ironical speech, -dena, v.i. ir. To speak 
ironically, -sun-na, v.i. re. To hear taunting words. 

Mehhneri, n.f . A taunting speech. 

Mep, n.m. Measurement. 

Mepawnu, v.t. re. See Mapawnu. 

Mepnu, v.t. re. See Mapnu. 

M6’r, n.m. The roofing of a house, -dena, v.i. ir. To roof. 

Meru or -a, pro. m. /.- i, pi. A My, mine, of me. 

Met&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to spoil. 

Metnu, v.t. re. To spoil, to make useless ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Mew&, n.m. pi. (H.) Fruits. 
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Mh§ihah f n.f, (S. Mahialii.) A ahe-buB&lo. L n.m. A male 
buffalo . (Syn. jliota). 

MFid j an, n.m. (S. Mahajana.) A shop-keeper. 

Mhaftgu, ad. See Mahaftgu. 

Mhdru or -a. pro. m. /. i, pi. -e. My, mine, of me. 

Mhdthra, -u, ad. m. \ fA> pl.-e. Small, little, young. 

Mhim, n.f. A war, battle. (P. muhim.) 

Mhin, ad. (H. mahin.) Thin. 

Minna, n.m. (H. mahtnd.) A month, the twelfth part of a year. 
Mhitnu, mitnu, v.t. re. To meet; /.-i, p/.-d. 

Mhlori, n.f. (S. Amla-lonika. ) Wood sorrel (oxalis corniculata )<& 
Mhoru or mahru, n.m. The holly tree. 

Mhroi, n.f. A kind of dove. f* 

Mhurt, n.m. (S. Muhurta.) An auspicious time, a lucky Jpie. 
Mhwera, -u, n.m. The image of a deity. Dim. mliwerti^SiW. A 
small image. # 

Miafi, miyari, n.m. A word used in addressing a cUef’s brother 
or kith and kin. (From P. mi&fi.) 

Michawni, v.t. re. To cause or allow to shut the eyes. 

Michh, n.m. See Machh. 

Michni, v.i. re. To shut the eyes. 

Mildwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to join ; /. 4, pi -e. 

Milni, n.f. A ceremony observed at a wedding. 

Milnu, v.t. re. (1) To meet. (2) To visit. (3) To call upon. 
Minawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to pinch or rub; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Mihgni, n.f. pi. The ordure of a sheep or goat or wild goat. 
Minka, n.m. A frog or toad, (S. Mandiika.) 

Min-nu, v.t. re. To pinch, to rub; /. -5, pi. -e. 

Min-nu, v.t. re. To measure; /. -i, pi. -e. A verb most commonly 
used in measuring clarified butter in a pot equal to one 
seer and six chitaks in weight. 

Mifitu, n.m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. A lamb. [chitaks 

Minuwdii-ser, n.m. A measure of clarified butter equal to 11 
Mirch, n.f. pi.- o. Red pepper, the chilli. 

Miri, ad. The first to play. 

Mirnu, v.i. re. To begin, used in a game played with walnuts. 
Misa, n.m. Mixed corn, the poor man’s food. 

MishAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to mix together. 

Misnu, v.t. re. To mix together ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Missa, n.m. Flour of mixed corn or grain. 

Mithd, n.m. (H. methi.) A kind of vegetable. 

Mithd, - u , ad. m. \ /. -i, pi. -e. Sweet. 

Mitnu, v.t. re. See Mhitnu. 

Midi, c.p. f. Asking the price of; m. -ya. pi. -e. 

Mnichha, n.f. (from man , mind and ichcJihd , desire.) Desire, 
wish. 

Modi, n.f. A curse on, or abuse of, one’s mother. (Also mwdl.) 
Modd, n.m. The produce of the cultivation of the first year. 
(Mahlog.) 
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Moi, n.f. A kind of plough to smooth land after sowing, 
-deni, v.i. ir. To smooth the land with a plough. 

Mokh&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to suffer; /. -i, pi, -e. 

Mokhnu, v.t. re. (1) To suffer. (2) To undergo, to bear; 
f.'-i, pi. -6. 

Mokhni-parni, #.». re. To suffer, to undergo, to bear; m. -a. 
pi, -6. 

Mo’ l, n.m. (H„ mol.) Price, -e-lanu, v.t. ir. To purchase, 
-e- denu, v.t . ir. To give at a price, to sell; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Molawnu, v.t . re. To ask a price; / -i, pi. -6. 

Mor, n.m. (S. Mayura.) A peacock. 

Mor, n.m. The way in which a thing should be folded, -mi, v.t. 
To fold up. 

Morcha, n.m. (1) Intrenchment. An advance guard. (2) A 
band. 

Mormuthd, n.m. A bundle of peacock's tail-feathers, set in a 
gold or silver handle, to whisk off the flies, as an emblem 
or insigne of princely rank. 

Moshawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to wipe; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Moshnu, v.t. re. To wipe; /. -i, pi. ~(\ 

Mrak, n.m. See Mar&k. 

Mrari, n /. A wild hawk. (Also mreri.) 

Mrekawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to twist; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Mreknu, v.t. re. To twist; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Mrig, n.m. (S. Mriga, a deor.) A wild animal such as a leopard, 
bear, barking deer, etc. 

Mrig-satai, n.f. A term for the fortnight, from 22nd of Jeth to 
8th of Har. It is believed that rain in this fortnight is not 
beneficial, but that sunshine in it is of great benefit to the 
crops. 

Mrig-shir, n.m. Name of a nachhattar or constellation. 

Mrin, n.f. A bad smell, such as arises from cremating a dead 
body. 

Mthjaini, n.f. A cremation ground. (Every village has its own 
cremating ground.) 

Much, n.m. (S. Mutra, urine.) Urine. 

Muchdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to make water; /. i, 
pi. -6. 

Muchi, n.f. The act of making water, -lagni, v.i. re. To want 
to make water. Syn. Chhoti. 

Much-nu, v.i. re. To make water. 

Muchho, n.m. pi. See Guftjo. 

Mud 4, n.m. A term for the right to a woman. 

Mudokhar, n.m . (1) The heed. (2) The skull. (Also mundo- 
khar.) 

Muhald, n.m. Bombardment, -chharna, v.i. re. To bombard. 

Mui, ad. f. Dead. 

Mujrd, n.m . An audienoe. -karnd, v.i. ir. To obtain an audi- 
ence. 
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Muk&n, n.m. The appointed day on which all the relations 
come to the house where a death has taken place, to pay a 
sum of money called kauri-roti. 

Mukawnn , v.t. re. To finish; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Mukhali, n.f. The act of washing the mouth, hands and feet, 
-karni, v.i. ir. To wash the mouth, hands and feet. 

Mukhiy&, mukhia, n.m . The headman of a village. (Bash&hr.) 

Muknu, v.t. re. To be no more, to finish, to be ended; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Muktu, ad>. Abundant, too much, sufficient. 

Mu], n.m. (S. Mula, origin.) (1) Origin. (2) Also the name of 
a nachhattar or constellation. 

Mule, pre. Under. 

'Mulere, ad. Original. 

Mull, n.f. (H.) A radish. 

Muluk, n.m. (H .mulk.) A country, -kiya, n.m. A country- 
man. 

Mum, n.m. (H. mom.) Wax -jama, n.m. Wax-cloth. 

Muftd, n.m. (S Muiida, head.) The head, -nhanu, v.i. re. To 
bathe after menses. 

Muftda, ad.m. f. -i, pi. -e. Upset, reversed, contrary, -karna, 
v.i. ir. To upset, to turn back. 

Muiidar, n.m. pi. The act of prohibiting any impious act at a 
fair called Bla’j (Bali-raj). -bandhne, v.i. re. (1) To 
order not to do a sinful act at the Bla’j fair. (2) To offer 
protection, -kholne, v.i. re. To set free. 

Munde-nagare-dewnu , v.i. re. To be totally defeated. 

Muiidi, muhdri, n.j. A ring (of a finger). 

Muiidokhar, n.m. See Mudokhar. 

Muftdri, n.f. Ring (of a finger). 

Mundro-ban-ne, v.i. re. See Mundar. 

Muftg, muiigi, n.m. and /. A sort of kidney-bean (Phaseolus 
mungo). A kind of green pulse generally given to the sick. 

Muiigi, n.f. See Muiig. 

Munni, n.f. A girl or daughter. (Bilaspur and KangrA.) 

Munnu, n.m. A bov. (Bilaspur and Kangra.) 

Murara, n.m. Half-burnt fuel. 

Muri, n.f. Roasted grain for chewing, -chaii-ni, v.i. re. To 
prepare roasted grain, to roast grain. 

Murkh, n.m. and /. (S. Murkha, illiterate.) An illiterate man, a 
fool. 

Murkti, n.m. A kind of small earring, -i. n.f. A small 
nosering. 

Murli, n.f . (S. Murali.) A flute, a pipe (of music). 

Murt, n.f. (S. Murti, an image.) (1) An image, an idol. (2) 
A picture. 

Mushd, n.m. (S. Mushaka.) A mouse or rat; f. -l. 

Mushl, n.m. (S. Mushala.) A pestle, a club, a mace. 

Mushl-dh4r-barkh4, n.f. Heavy rain. Raining cats and dogs. 
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Mushli, n.f. A small pestle or club. 

Mushtaiida, ad. m. Young, of sound health ; ad. f. -i. Young 
(woman). 

Mushtu, n.m. The male young of a mouse; /. -ti. 

Muthd or -u, n.m. A handful. 

Mwal, n.f . See Modi. 

Mweiira or -u, n.m. The image of a village deity. (Also Mhwe- 
ra.) 


N 

Na, adv . (1) No. -hdii. adv. Yes or no. (2) Neither. (3) Nor. 
As: Tinie han na kyeri ni ditti. “ He did not say yes or 
no.” Na 8e thi tifodi, na se tha. “ Neither she nor he was 
there.” 

Nabar, nbar. (S. Nivara.) n.m , Corn that grows wthout 
cultivation. 

Naohhattri, ad. Fortunate, born at a lucky time. 

Nada -u, ad. m . ; f. 4, pi. e. Difficult, -lagnd. v.i. re. To be 
unhappy. 

Nadi, n.f. (S.) A river. 

Nadr, n.f. (P. nazr , sight.) Sight, -parnu; v.t. re. To see, 
to appear ; v.i. re. To be seen. 

Nadu-lagnu, v.i. re. To pine in love, to be unhappy. 

Nadu-mananu, v.i. re. To be displeased. 

Nag, n.m. (H.) A jewel fit to be fixed in a ring. 

Nag, n.m. (S. Naga, a cobra.) (1) A serpent. (2) The name 
of a village deity. 

Nagal, n.m . ; Nagdli, n.f . A kind of thin bamboo used in making 
baskets, etc. 

Nagdli, n.f. (1) A kind of thin bamboo. (2) A basket-maker. 

Ndgan, n.f. (1) A female snake. (2) The name of a deity. 

Nagandd, n.m. pi. The sewings which make a quilt, -dene; v.i. 
ir. To quilt. 

Nagdra, n.m. A kettledrum, pi. -e. Kettledrums. (P. naq- 
qdrah.) 

Nagdrchi, n.m. One who beats a kettledrum. 

Nagarkhdna, n.m. A place where a band plays. 

Nagauri, n.f. A kind of poisonous drug. 

Nahdnu, nhdnu; v.i. re. To bathe. (H. nahana.) 

Nahord, n.m. (H. nihora.) A humble request. 

Nahwdnu, nhwdnu; v.t. re. To cause or allow to bathe. 

Nai, ndwi, n.m. A barber. 

Nai, nau, n.f. A river. 

Najchd, n.m. (P.) A part of the hubble bubble. 

Najtd, n.m. A rivulet. 

Najtd, adv. By way of the river. 

Naiti, n.f. (1; A rivulet. (2) adv. By way of the rivulet. 
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Ngj, nauj, n.m. (H. andj .) Food or grain. _ 

NajAn, ad. Ignorant, unwise. (Also njAn). 

Najr, n.f . ( nazr ) A present, -deni. v.i. ir. To offer a present. 
NA’k, n.m. (S. NAsika.) The nose. 

Nakal, n.f. (P. naqal.) (1) Copy. (2) A pastime. 

NakammA, ad. Good for nothing. 

Nakhar, n.m. Soap. 

NakhrA, n.m. (P.) ' Artifice, waggery. 

NaktA, ad. m . ; /. - i, pi. -e. One having no nose. 

Nakthro, n.f. Bleeding from the nostrils, -chhutni, v.i . re. To 
bleed from the nostrils. 

Nal, n.m. (1) A pipe. (2) A small river. 

Nal, n.m. The joint of the waist. 

NA1A, n.m . A waterfall. 

Nalaek, ad. (P. ndlaiq.) Ignorant, unwise. 

Nal-bAi, n.f. A kind of disease. (Fr. nal , sinews, and hdi, wind.) 
Nali, n.f. The bone of the leg. 

Naji, n.f. A small rivulet. 

NAjshi, n.f. (P. ndlish.) Complaint, -ye, phrase, by way of 
complaint. 

Nalu, n.m . A spring, -we-lana, v.t. re. To put a child to sleep 
under a small thread of water. It is a custom among the 
hill people to put children in summer under a water-shoot. 
Nalu-musa, Ji.m. A mungoose. 

NamAla, n.m. A request to a village deity, -karna; v.t. ir. To 
ask a deity about one’s troubles, etc. -dena; v.i. ir. To 
decide verbally, by a village deity. (Also nmdld.) 

Namawla or nmawlA, ad. Motherless. 

N An, nan A, n.m. Maternal grandfather. (The former form is 
used in Bashahr.) 

Nanad, n.f. The husband’s sister. (S. Nananda.) 

Nahohawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to dance; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Naiichnu, v.i. re. To dance ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Nandoi, n.m. The husband of a husband’s sister. 

Nangu, -a. ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Naked. 

Naiih, adv. Negatively, -deni, v.t. ir. To deny, to refuse. 
Nani, n.f. Maternal grandmother. 

NAnkA, n.m. The mother’s home. 

Nansal, n.m. See NAnkA. 

Naiiw, n.m. (H. ndm.) A name. 

Nafiwkawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to name. 

Naiiwknu, v.t. re. To name, to enlist. 

Nap, n.f. Measurement. 

NapAwnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause or allow to measure. (2) To 
cause or allow to bend. 

Napnu, v.i. re. To bend, to be humble; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Napnu, v.t. re. To measure; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Nar, ad. m. (1) Male. (2) Brave. 

NArA, n.m. Trouser string. 
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Nar§jn, n.m. (S. NArAyana.) The god Vishnu. 

NarAt, nrAt, n.m. Mistletoe, holly. 

NarAttA, n.m . pi. (S. NavarAtri, nine nights.) A term used for 
the nine days of ChAt and Aso j , in which the grand worship 
of Devi (goddess) is performed. 

Nard, n.f . A ball used in chmpar (dicing.) 

NarAltu, n.m. A small pipe for smoking : dim : of nard . 

Nargas, n.m. A kind of water lily. 

Nari, n.f. (S. ) The wrist or pulse. Ndfi da ran. “Be con- 
scious.” Tesri ndx% chhutigoi , “He has no pulse,” i.e ., 
he is dead. 

Nari, n.f. A kind of red leather made of goat’s skin. 

Nari, n.f. A Pipe for smoking. 

Narja, n.m. A kind of scales peculiar to the hill people. 

Nark, n.m. (S. Naraka, hell.) (1) Hell. (2) Ordure. 

Narmeft, n.f. Cotton. 

Name, n.m. By God. 

Narol, nrol, n.m. Veil, the pardd system. 

Narojiya, nroliya, ad. One who wears a veil, one who lives in 
pardd. 

Nar-rA, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. Hard. 

Narth, n.m . (S. Anartha, nonsensical.) Violence, oppression. 
-honA; v.i.ir. To be unusual. 

Nas, naswAr, n.f . and m. Snuff, -lani, v.i. ir. To take snuff. 
Na’s, n.m. A beam of timber. 

Nasaf, nsaf, n.m. (P. insdf, justice.) Justice. 

Nash, naush, n.m. pi. (S. Nakha.) The nails. 

Nash, n.m. (S. Nasha.) Destruction, ruin. 

Nashawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to escape ; /. -i, pi. -A. 
Nashnu, v.i. re. To go away. (Basliahr.) 

Nash-patnu, v.t. re. To ruin, to destroy. 

Nasht, n.m. (S. Nashta.) Destruction. 

Nasur, nsur, n.m. (H. ndsur.) A fistula, ulcer or sore. 

NAta, n.m. Relation. 

NAtAchari, n.f. (H. ndtdchdri.) Relationship. 

NAth, n.f. (H. nath.) Nose ring. Syn. Balu. 

NathAwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to escape; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Nathnu, v.i. re. To run away, to escape. Generally used when 
a ruler’s subject goes to another territory, 

Nau, ad. m.\ /. -i, pi. - A. New. 

Nau, ad. (1) Nine. (2) a River. 

NguhtA, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. Of nine hands, in measure. 

Nauj, n.m. See Naj. 

Naumi, n.f . The ninth day of ChAt and Asoj on which general 
worship of Devi (goddess) is performed. It is considered 
a feast day. 

N&un, n.m. A place for water. 

Nauni,n./. See Chopar. 

Naur, n.f. (H. nahar.) A canal or channel. 
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Naush, n.m. pi. See Nash. 

Nautdr, n.m. Newly cultivated land. 

Naw4, ad. m . ; f. -i, pi. -6. New. (Also naum.) 

Nawi, ad. f. See Naw&. 

Nawi, n.m. See Nai. 

Nayan, n.f. A barber’s wife. (Also nain.) 

Nb&r, n.m. (S. Niv4ra.) Rice or other grain growing wild or 
uncultivated. 

Nbera, n.m. Destruction, -hona, v.i. ir. To be ruined. 
Nchhand, -u. ad.m. -/. 4, pi. -e. Unsifted. 

Nchhdnieft, adv. Without sifting. 

Nef4, n.m. The upper part of the trousers in which the string 
is fastened. 

Negan, n. f. The wife of a Negi. 

Negi, n.m. The commandant of a kothi in Kullu and Mahdi. 
An officer in charge of a jail in the Simla Rills. In Kana- 
war, a gentleman or well-to-do man. 

Neha, n.m. The spring harvest. 

N41ich&, n.m. See Nihcha. 

Nehtu, n.m. (S. Neha.) Love. 

Neja, n.m. A spear. 

Neora, n.m. Cooked flesh. 

Nere, ad. Near. (Also mure.) 

Nernu, nhernu, n.m. A small implement used to cut the nails. 
Neshne-lana, v.t. re. To ask, to inquire. 

Neshnu, v.t. re. To ask. 

Newul, n.m. A hot place. (Also N6ol.) 

Nhanu, v.i. re. See Nahanu. 

Nhernu, n.m. See Nernu. 

Nhoknu, v.t. re. To hit, to strike ; /. -i, pi. &. 

Nhr&nu, v.i. re. To humble. 

Nhrawnu, v..t. re. To cause or allow to humble. 

Nhwair, n.f. A healthy complexion, -girni, v.i. re. To be con- 
valescent. 

Nhwari, n.f. Breakfast. 

Nhya^rkh, n.m. (S. Andha-paksha.) A dark fortnight. 

Nhy41nu, v.t. re. To wait for; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Ni, adv. Not. As: Mdh ni chahyik. ‘ I don’t want.’ 

Ni-anthi, phrase. Isn’t. 

Ni-balnu, v. Cannot. 

Nich. n.m. (S. Nicha.) A low-caste man. 

Ni-chaftyiii,i phrase. I don’t want. 

Nichha or -u, ad. m . ; /. i, pi. -e. Clean, fine. 

Nichhu or -a, ad. m. \ f. -i, pi. -4. Neat, unpolluted. Hachhd- 
ad. m. Pure, clean, purified physically or morally. 
Nigri-janu, v.i. ir. To perish; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Nigrnu, v.i. re. To die, to perish ; /. -j, pi. -e. 

Nihan, n.m. A carpenter’s tool. 

Nihalnu, v.t. re. See Nhyajnu. 
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Nihcha, n.m. (S. Nisliohaya.) Patience, belief, -rdkhnd; v.i. 
re. To have patience, -raund, v.i. ir. To be assured. 

Nihchd, n.m. Leisure. (Also nihcha.) -hond, v.i. ir. To be at 
leisure. 

Nij, n.f. (S. Nidrd.) Sleep, -dwni, v.i. re. To be asleep. 

Nil, n.m. The inner part of the blue or other pine. 

Nim, n.m . An oath, an ordeal, -karna or -thwdnd, v.i. ir. and 
re. To take an oath, -dend, v.t. ir. To offer an oath. 

Nim or nimb, n.m. (S. Nimba.) A kind of tree. (Melia 
azadiracta). 

Nimbu, n.m. (S. Nimba.) The citron fruit or tree. 

Nirnlu or -d, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. (S. Nirmala.) Clear. Proverb. 
Odhlu gdhlu hahi jd t nirnlu nirnlu rahi jd. “ During the 
monsoon, foul or turbid water flows away, but the clear 
or transparent remains,’ 9 i.e., bad times will pass away and 
happy days return. 

Niiidnu, v.t. re. To weed. 

Ninrd, n.m. The tree-frog. 

Nir, n.m. (S. Nira, water.) Tears. 

Nirna , n.m. Breakfast. (Keoftthal.) ad.m.\ /. -i, -d. Not 

having taken food. Nirne yeti khira ni khand. ‘'Don’t 
eat cucumber when fasting. ’ ’ 

Nisrnu, v.i. re. To come into ear, of grain. 

Nithe, adv. Down, -pdndi, ad. Cohabiting, -khe. For bed- 
ding. 

Nitrnu, v.i. re. To dry by letting water run or drip off. 

Niure, ad. Near, nigh. 

Nmana, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Anxious, full of care. 

Nmane-shetnu, v.t. re. To cast into anxiety; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Nofa, n.m. (P. nafd.) Interest, gain, -hona, v.i. ir . To have 
an interest in. 

Nok, n.f. A tip. -e. With a tip. 

Nokhu or -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Extraordinary, wonderful. 

Nraguj, n.f . {Ft. ndl } a ravine, and hagur , the air.) The air 
that blows from a ravine. 

Nraj, ad. (P. naraz.) Displeased, angry, -honu, v.i. ir. To be 
displeased or angry. 

Nrdji, n.f. Displeasure, anger, -honi or -karni. To proceed 
against. 

Nrat, n.m. See Narat. Syn. bdndd or bdnde. 

Nroga, -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -e. Convalescent. (Fr. S. Niroga.) 

Nryornu, v.t. re. To overtake; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Nryorwnu, v.i. re. To be overtaken; /. - i, pi. -6. 

Nwal, n.f. The thread used in making a palang. 

Nwajd, n.m. A morsel, -land, v.i. ir. To take a morsel. 

Nwdn, n.m. Measurement, -land, v.i. ir. To take a measure- 
ment. 

Nydw, n.m. (S. Nyaya.) Justice. 

Nydw-nasaf, n.m. Redress for a crime. 
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Nyo, n.m, See Nyaw. 

Nyoftda, n.m. (S. Nimantrana). Invitation. -den&. v.i. ir. 
To invita. 

O 

O, int. The sign of the vocative case. As : O re Id. “ O you.” 

Obra, n.m. A cattle-shed; the h ill ^ people generally keep their 
cattle in the lower storey, hence this word is always applied 
to the lower storey where the cattle are kept, -kdrhni, 
v.i. re. To carry out manure from the cattle-shed. 

Obri, n.f. A small cattle-shed. 

Obrtu, n.m. A smaller cattle-shed. 

Od, n.f. Moisture, dampness. • 

Oda, -u, ad.rn. ; /. - i, pi. -e. Damp, wet, moist. 

Oda, n m. (1) A basket. (2) A boundary stone in a field. 

Oda, n.m. The tooth between the front teeth and the grinders. 

Od&baftda, n.m. Partition, -hond, v.i . ir. To be*separated 
off with one’s own share in one’s father’s property. 

Odkan, n.m. The frame of wood on which a carpenter works. 

Oduwa, n.m. The lower corner of a field. 

Oduwe, adv. At the oorner. 

6’g, n.m. The wedge of a plough. 

Ogla, n.m. A kind of grain grown in the hills; called kotu in 
the plains. 

Oh, ohu ; int. Ah, alas ! 

6’j, n.m. Excuse, pretence, -lana, v.i re To pretend. 

Ojr, n.m. The stomach. 

Ojru, n.m. pi. Curls. 

OkhaJ, ukhal, n.m. A mortar. 

6’!, n.m. Land-slip, -parnd, v.i. re. To slip. 

Ola, n.m. pi. -6. Hail. 

Olan, n.m. Soup or cooked pulse or other vegetables with 
which to take bread or rice. 

Oje, n.m. pi. (H.) Hail, -parnd, v.i. re. To have a shower 
of hail. Syn. sharu. 

Old, adv. On the other side. 

Oliyd, n.m. Apiece of twine used to hold up a pot, etc. with, 
•ldna, v.i. re. To tie twine to a pot, etc., -bandwnd, v.i. 
re. To make twine for an earthen pot, etc. 

Oprd, ad. m. ; /. -x, pi. -d. Unacquainted, unknown, a foreigner; 

Opre-ra laj , n.m. The treatment or cure of magical attacks. 

Or, n.m. A carpenter. (Bashahr.) In the Simla Hills he is 
called B&dhi. 

0r&, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -d. Here, at this place, hither. 

6*rd, adv. For pleasure. 

O-re-la, phrase. O you ! 

Orh&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to wear (as a quilt). 
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Orhni, n.f. A woman’s scarf. 

Orhnu, v.t. re. To wear, to put on ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Orka, -u, ad. m.\ f. - 1 , pi. -d. To this side. 

^3rni, n.f. The wife of a carpenter. Syn. bddhan. 

Or-rd, -u, ad: m . ; /. -i, pi. -d. Near, nigh, this side. 

O’s, n.f . Dew. -parni, v.i. re. To fall, of dew. 


P 


Pdeh, n.m. (S. Patra.) A leaf, -nu, v.t. re. To shave with an 
adz. 

Paehar, n.m . ; n.f. Backbiting, injuring one’s interests. 

Pachar, n.f . (H. pachchar.) A wedge. 

Paclidwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to digest; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Pachernu, v.t. re. To smash against ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pachh, njn. A cut in a limb or body, -den a, v.i. ir. To in- 
flict a cut on a limb. 

Pachlid or -4, adv. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Backwards. 

Paclih6-fa, adv. Afterwards. 

Pachhct, -i, n.m. and /. Late in ripening, of the harvest. 

Pachhi, adv. By the back way. 

Pachhka, adv. Behind, backwards ; u.m.. f. -i, pi. -4. 

Pachlila, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Former, previous, of 
late. 

Pachh u-firi-ro, c.p. Having turned back. 

Pachi, ad. Twenty-five. 

Pacld-ro-raunu, v.i. ir. To try with utmost care. 

Pachka, n.m. A hold, a grasp, -pana, v.i. re. To have a hold 
of. -dend, v.t. ir. To ]ay hands on. 

Pachnu, v.t. re. To be digested ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pachnu, v.i. re. To be engaged attentively.- 

Pachnu, v.t. re. To work with an adze. 

Pad, n.m. One only. In calculation when only one remains it is 
called pad and is esteemed very lucky. 

Padd, n.m. The buttocks. 

Padhd, n.m. A learned Brdhman who discharges religious 
duties, -ni, n.f. The wife of a Padhd. 

Paeldge, n.m. A term used for saluting a Brdhman by the 
three caites, viz., Rajput, Baniya and Kanet. And 
among Kanets the saluting term is paopoHde or pqirUpL 
Lit. : 4 1 bow down to your feet.’ 

Paetd, rum. (S. Prasthdna.) Preparations for a journey. 

Pdetld, -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -e. Polluted, unclean, left off. 

Pag, n.f . A turban. (H. pagri.) 

Pagid, pdgiyd, n.m. pi. Those who wear turbans. 

Pagiyd, n.m. Verandah. 

Pagrd, -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -d. Perceptible, present, -d-honu, 
v.i. ir. ' To be present or perceptible, -karnd, v.t. it. 
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To make present or perceptible. -d-bolnu, v.t. re. To 
declare, to admit of no other evidence than actual 
presence. (Fr. S. Pratyaksha, presence.) -d-japnu, v.t. 
re. To speak openly. 

Pagri, n.f . A turban, -band, n.m. A chief’s official. 

Pahi. n.f . Spleen 

Paifida, n.m. pi. -u. A road or way. 

Paiiide-de-ldnu, v.t. re. To lead on the right path ; /. -i, pi. -d. 
Paiiihat, ad. 05. -waii, m. -wiii, /. -weii, pi. Sixthy-fifth. 
Paiii-nd. n.m. pi. Steps. 

Paiiitdji, ad. 45. -waft, m. -wiii, -/. -weii, pi. Forty-fifth. 
Paiiiti, ad. 35. -waft, m. -wiii, /. -weii, pi. Thirty- fifth. 

Pair, n.m. pi. Feet. 

Painu, -a, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Sharp. 

Pairi-pe, n.m. See Paelage. 

Paitan, n.m. A term for a tax at one rupee per year. (Kullu). 
Paja, n.m. A kind of hill cherry. 

Pajah, ad. 50. -wan, m. -wifi, /. -weii, pi. Fiftieth. 

Pajalnu, v.i re. To burn, to kindle; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pajama, n.m. (H. piijdmd.) Trousers. (Also pdijamd.) 

Paj attar, ad. 75. -waii, rn. -wiii, /. -weii, pi. Seventy-fifth. 
Pajnu, v.i. re. To grow ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pakaish, n.f. Firmness, durability, -karni.. v.i. ir. To 
strengthen. 

Pakawnu, v.t. re. (H. pakdnd.) To cook, to boil; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Pakh, n.m. (S. Paksha, the dark or bright fortnight.) A fort- 
night. 

P&kha, n.m. (H . pahkhd.) A fan. -band, v.i. re. To fan. 
Pakheru, n.m. pi. Birds in general. 

Pdkhi, n.f. A kind of large white woollen blanket. 

Pakhld, -u, ad. m ; /. -i, pi. -e. A stranger, a foreigner. 

Fakkh, n.m. (S Pankha.) A feather, a wing. (Also pdiikkh.) 
Paknu, v.i. re. To be cooked, to ripen; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Pakrawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to arrest or hold; /. -i, pi. -e. 
P&krnu, v.t. re. (H. pakarnd .) To hold or arrest; /. -l, pi. -6. 
Pakyen, n.m. pi. (H. pakwdn.) Rich cakes, etc. 

Pdla, n.m. (H. palla.) Corner of a scarf. 

Pa!a, n.m. Frost, parna, v.i. re. To be frosty. 

Paid, n.m. pl.-e. A measure of clarified butter equal to about 
2 or 2J chiltdks. 

Paid, n.m. See Aiichal. 

Paldh, n.m. Waved leaf of the fig-tree (Ficus infectoria.) The 
sacred fig. 

Palai, n.f . Wages for keeping cattle. 

Paldwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cherish ; /. -i, pi. -d. 
Pdlhd, n.m. A grain measure equal to one ser and 3 chitaks , 
Indian measure. 

Pdli, n.f. A turn. (H. bdri.) 

Pa}i, n.f. A small vessel of iron for pouring out oil. 
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Palnu, v.t. re. (H. pdlnd.) To cherish, to support; /. -1, pi. -6. 

Palsar, p&lsara, n.m. An official in charge of a granary or 
fortress. (Suket, Kullu and KumArsain.) 

P&ltru, n.m. One whose turn it is to work or guard. 

Palti, n.m. pi. A kind of hill apple. 

Palu, n.m. pi. The grey hairs of old age. -lagne, v.i. re. To be- 
come old. 

Pa’n, n.f. Sharpening, -deni, v.i. ir. To sharpen. 

P&nch, n.m. pi. Arbitrators. 

Pdnchi, n.f. Arbitration, -karni, v.i. ir. To arbitrate. 

P&nchhi. n.m. pi. Birds in general. (Also pakheru.) 

Paftchmi, n.f. (S. Panchami.) The fifth day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 

Pafidd, n.m. A Br&hman who receives a donation at an 
eclipse. 

Paftda, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. Across. 

Paftdd, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. -6. Upon, up. Proverb : — Ju nhdUde 
muchmi , mufihou pdnd& japau juth , tesru kd pakri ? “ How 

can he, who makes water in his bath, or tells a lie, face to 
face, be caught.” Meaning, how can he be punished ? 

Pande, prep. Above, upon. 

Paftdka or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Across there. 

Paftdla or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Of above, upper. 

Paftdla, -u, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Of across, trans-river or 
ridge. 

Pandra-liazar, n.m. A term for the Keoftthal State, as its net 
revenue at one time was only Rs. 15,000. 

Pandro, ad. 15. -wan, m. -wifi, /. weft, pi. Fifteenth. 

Pandru, n.m. A festival observed on the 15th of the month of 
Poll. (Jubbal, Kotgarh and Kotkhai). 

Pa’ng, n.f. Mud of the foul water kept in a field for sowing 
rice during the rainy season. 

Pafiga, n.m. (H. pafiga.) A branch, a bough. 

Panhair, n.m. The water-place of a village. 

Panhyairi, n.f. A rainbow, -parni, v.i. re. To appear, of the 
rainbow. 

Panhyairu, n.m. See Panhyair. 

Pani, n.f. A shoe or shoes. 

Panih&r, n.m. See Panhyair. 

Panj, ad. (H . piheh.) 5. -w&fi, /. -win, m. weft, pi. The fifth. 

Paftjag, n.m. pi. (S. Panchaka.) The naksliatraa called Dhan- 
ishflid, Shatbhikha, Purv&bh&drapad&, Uttar&bh&drapada 
and Revati. 

Panja-jins, n.m. The right of the State to buy up grain at har- 
vest at fixed rates. (Kuthdr.) 

Panjauli, n.m. One who collected supplies, milk, curds, wood, 
etc., for the royal kitchen. (Kullu.) 

Paftjiri, n.f. A medicinal cake given to a woman who has been 
delivered of a child. 
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P&ftkh, n.m. pi. See Pakkh. 

P&ftkhri, n.f. An army, especially infantry. 

P&ftkhru, n.m. See Pdiichhi. 

Panm6sur, n.m . (S. Paramesvara.) God. (Also parmesur .) 

Panth, n.m. (S. Pathin, a road.) A heap of stones kept at a 
cross-road and considered the deity of the way. Everyone 
passing by has to put a stone on it. 

Pantu, n.m. pi. Children’s shoes. 

Panu, v.t. re. To throw in. 

Paftw, n m. Foot. [urna). 

Pahwna, n.m . ; f.A,pl.-L A guest. Mmpahund. (S. Pr&gh- 

Panyaili, n.f. See Panhyairi. 

Pap, n.m. (S. P4pa, sin.) (1) Sin. (2) A deceased ancestor, 
who is supposed to cause injury if not worshipped, 
-pujna, v.i. re To worship the deceased with cakes, etc. 

Papi, ad. (S. Papin.) Sinful. 

Par, adv. Across. 

Parajna, n m. (S. Parinayana.) A form of marriage observed 
among Kanets. (See Ruti-man&i.) 

Para^ntu, n.m. A nuptial ceremony observed on a smaller scale 
than a paraina. 

Paral, n.m. (S. Pal&la). Rice-straw. (Also prd 9 l.) 

Par&ii-lane, v.t. ir. pi. To beseech, to implore. Tineii deo 
par&jn6 lae.” They began to beseech the village deities ; 

A- f, -a, sing. 

Paralnu, v.t. re. To beseech, to implore ; /. -1, pi. -e. 

Parar, pr&r, adv. The year before last. 

Par4t, prat, n.m, A large dish. (H.) 

Parewi, n.f. (S. Pratipada.) The first day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. 

Pari, adv. Beyond. 

Pari-go-a-la, v. Would have fallen. 

Pariti, n.f. (S. Priti, love.) (1) Friendship, love. (2) The 
state of being in good terms. 

Parj, n.f . The name of a tune or rdgni. 

Parj, n.f. A bow string, -chutni, v.i. re. To break the string 
of a bow. -Idni, v.i. re. To put a string to a bow. 

Parjd, n.f. Subjects. 

Parm4n, n.m. (S. Pramana. a proof.) Acceptable. 

Parmesur, n.m. See Panmesur. 

Paro, n.m. Grain lent on interest. 

Partishtd, n.f. (S. Pratishth4, consecration.) A ceremony ob- 
served on entering a new house or temple. 

Partishtnu, v.t. re. To consecrate ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Paru, n.m. An earthen pot. 

Pdshd, n.m. A die. 

Pashalnu, v. i. re. To speak in a dream. 

Pash6, adv. Aside, -lagni, v.i. re. (1) To be unsuccessful. 
(2) To miss. 
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P&slri, n.f. (1) Hanging. (2) In any calculation if two remain 
as the balance it is considered unlucky, and this balance is 
called Pashi. 

Pashkri, n.f . The sides, of the human body. 

Pashnu, v.t. re . (H. parosnd.) To serve a meal, to place food 
before guests. 

Pashu, n.m. pi. (S. Pashu, an animal.) Cattle. 

Pasli, n.f . (H. pasli.) Ribs. 

Pasm, n.f . Tibetan goat’s wool : of two kinds, white, and Ichvd - 
rang or natural colour. 

Pasmind, n.m. A shawl, white or of natural colour. 

Pa’t, n.m. (S. P&ta.) Silk. 

Patana or ptana, ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. Barefoot. 

Patahda, ptaiida, n.m. pi. -e. A kind of bread made of wheat 
flour and eaten with clarified butter and sugar. Especially 
prepared on some feast day. 

Patawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to root up; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Patenu, v.t. re. To conciliate. 

Patewnu, v.i. re. To be conciliated; /.-l, pi. -e. 

Patha, n.m. A grain measure varying from 2 to 3 sers. 

Pathiaru, n.f. A receiver, equivalent to lahwUddr. (Fr. Path&). 

Pati, pachi, n.f. (H. patti.) A leaf. 

Pati, n.f. A small board, to write on. 

Patianu, v.i, re. To be conciliated; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Patiawnu, v.i. re. To cause or allow to conciliate; f. -\ % 
pi. -6. 

Patijnu, v.i. re. To be assured; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Patiknu, ptiknu, v.i. re. To jump, to crack. 

Patir, n.m. pi. A kind of food made of the leaves of an escu- 
lent root. 

Patle-firnu, v.i. re. To be thin or weak; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Patnu, v.t. re. To root up; /. -i, pi. «e. 

P&ttha, ad. m. Young (man). 

Patthi, ad. f. Young (woman). 

Patu, n.m. A white blanket, -bun-na, v.i. re. To weave a 
blanket. 

Patu, n.m. A messenger, one who carries a letter. 

Patuwa, n.m. A messenger. 

Patyanu, v.i. re. See Patianu. 

Paty&ri, n.f. A small basket to put ornaments in. (Also called 
suhdg patydri.) 

Paty&wnu, v.t. re. See Patiawnu. 

Pau, n.m . (S. Prap&.) A place where water is distributed. 
-lan&, v.i. re. To establish a water supply. 

Pauhar, pohar. n.m . pi. (S. Prahara.) Time, career, period, 
adv. -e. In the time. 

Paul , pauli, n.f. A ruler’s gateway. 

Paun, n.f. (S. Pavana, the air.) Wind storm, -l&gni, v,t. re. 
To blow, of wind. Or to be affected by a wind. 
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P§u’r, n ./. Likeness, ad., Like. Mere tau tesri pwur a 9 . “ My 

oase is like his.” 

P&w, n.m. (H.) One fourth. 

Poh&nwe, ad. 95. -w&ft, m. -wift, /. -well, pi. Ninety-fifth. 
Pohasi, ad. 85. -waft, m. -wift, /. -weft, pi. Eighty-fifth. 
Pohawnu, v.t. re. See Pachawnu. 

Pchheta, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Late-sown. 

Pchhuftdkd, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -c. The last. 

Pchruwanu, v.t. re. To be torn with nails. 

Pchruwnu, v.t. re. To tear with claws (of a beast.) Bragqi 
tesru murih pchruwi pdu thu. “The leopard had torn his 
own face with his nails.” 

Pcliuftja, ad. 55. -waft, m. -win, /. weft, pi. Fifty-fifth. 
Pechawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to ruin. 

Pechhi, n.f., A large kind of basket to keep grain in. 

Pechhtu, n.m. A small basket for keeping grain. 

Pechnu, v.t. re. To ruin, destroy; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Peoka, pyokd, n.m. A wife’s paternal home. 

Pe’r, n.m. A tree in general. 

Pe’t, n.m. (H.) Stomach, belly. 

Petku, n.m. Any esculent root, such as the potato. 

Phim, n.m. See Fim. 

Phini, n.f. Ankle. 

Phiftphri, n.f. Butterfly. 

Pich, n.m. Juice of rice, water of boiled rice. 

Pichh, n.m. See Pich. 

Pighl&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to melt; /. -l, pi. -6. 
Pighjnu, v.i. re. To melt; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pil&wnu, v. t. re. To cause or allow to squeeze; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Pilnu, v.t. re. To squeeze, to wring, to exact; /. -i. 

Pine, n.f. A kind of wild plant, bearing yellow flowers. 

Ping, n.f. Swinging. 

Pingawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to swing ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Pingnu, v.i. re. To swing. 

Pifthnu, v.t. re. To grind, to make into flour ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pini, n.f. An egg ; pi. -i. 

PinjrA, n.m. A cage for a bird. 

Piftjr&, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Yellow, pale. 

Pinli, n.f. A fragrant drug used as a medicine. 

Pifttd, n.m. A stone for grinding anything. (Bait a in Hindi.) 
Pipli, n.f . Chilli. 

Piplu, n.m. A kind of grass, resembling the chilli, whence its 
name. 

PiroftdA, n.m. A silk cord used to bind a woman’s hair. (Also 
prdndd.) 

Pir, n.m. Pain, an ache, pi.- o. 

Pirprft, ad. m. ; f. 4, pi. -6. Bitter to the taste. 

Pirthl, n.f. (S. Prithivi.) The earth, the world, creation. 
Pish&i, n.f . Wages for grinding. 
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Pishawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to grind ; /. - 1 , pi. -6. 
Pisi-gh&lnu, v.t. re. To grind down ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Pishne-denu, v.J. ir. To allow to grind ; f. -i, pJ. -e. 

Pishu, w.ra. (H.) Fleas. (Alike in the singular and plural.) 
Pissan, n.m. That which is to be ground. 

Pit6, ad. Near, nigh. 

Pith, pithi, n.f. (S. Prishtha.) The back. 

Pithd, -u, n.m. Flour. 

Pithi-d6, adv. On the back. 

Pitl, n.m. (8. Pittala.) Bras*. 

Piuihju, .a, ad. m. •/. A, pi. -e. Broad, wide. (Also pyuMu.) 
Pja, ad. See Pajan. 

Pjhattar, ad. 75. -waft, m. -wifi.. /. -weft, pi. Seventy- 
fifth. 

Pjhuriya, n.m. The nightingale, of two colours — black and 
yellow. 

Pjlawnu, v.t. re. To burn or to cause or allow to burn ; /. -i, pi. 
-e*. 

Pkaish, n.f . See Pakaish. 

Plah, n.m. The sacred fig-tree (Ficus religiosa). (S. Plaksha.) 
Also paldh. 

Pl&ssh, n.m. A kind of pheasant. 

Plewnu, v.t. re. To sharpen ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pohar, n.m. See Pauli ar. 

Pokawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to eat ; /. -i, pi. -4. 

Poknu, v.t. re. To eat ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pola, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Hollow. 

Po’r, adv. Last year. 

Pora, adv. Away. 

Pore-bhajnu, v.i. re. To cease, to stop ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Pore-mu weft-tuse, phrase. Be off you, get out. 

Pori, adv. By that way. 

Poriya, adv. At that place, there. 

PorkA, -u, ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -e. Of last year; adv. To that 
side. 

Porla, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pL -6. The other one. 

Por-ra, u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Thither, that side. 

Porsliu, adv. (1) The day before yesterday. (2) The day after 
to-morrow. 

Poshu, adv. Yesterday, or the day after to-morrow. 

Pothar, n.m. The male organ. 

Pothi,’n7. (1) A book. (2) A manuscript. 

Pothnu, v.i. re. To spoil ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Pr&dhi, ad. (S. Aparadhin.) Cruel, criminal. 

Praich, n.m. Grain offered to a deity. -den&, v.i. ir. To give 
grain to a village deity. By custom the grain of each 
harvest is first offered to a deity. 

Pr^nA, n.m . See Parana. 

Prgintu, n.m. See Pargintu. 
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Prd’l, n.m. See Paral. 

Prd’n, n.m. pi. (S. Prana, the life.) Life, existence. -cliornd; 
v.i. re. To work hard, -udne ; v.i. re. To die, to breathe 
one’s last, -dewne, v.i . re. To die. -ni-raund, v.i. ir. 
To become weak, to lose strength, to grow old. 

Prana, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Old, seoond-hand. (H. 
purdnd.) 

Prdndd, n.m. A coloured thread to bind the braided hair of a 
maid. Also pirohda. 

Praona, n.m. See Prawna. 

Praoni, prawni, n.f. Hurry, haste. -lanL v.i. re. To make 
haste. ’ ** 

Prdotttha, n.m. Bread cooked with butter or yM. 

Pra’r, adv. The year before last. 

Prat, n.f. See Paral. 

Prathi, adv. From the beginning. 

Prathti, n.f. A line of men engaged in weeding a field. 

Prau, n.m. See Pan. 

Pranj, paul, n.m. The gateway of a ruler or chief. 

Prauli, pauli, n.f. See Praul. 

Prawna, n.m. ; /. -i. pi. -e. (S. Praghurna.) A guest. 

Prawni, n.f. Haste, hurry, -lani, v.t. re. To hasten, -ldgm, 
v.i. re. To be hurried. 

Prdya, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. (H. pardyd.) Others. 

Pret, n.m. (S. Preta.) A ghost, a goblin. 

Prithi, n.f. See Pirthi. 

Pri-uil-ni, n.f. A sieve. Proverb: Priunni du pdni ni rauMu. 

“ Water cannot be held in a sieve.” 

Proht, n.m. (S. Purohita.) A priest. 

Pronu, v.i. re. To thread, to string ; /. -i, pi. -e 
Psai, n.f. See Pishai. 

Pshdk, n.f. (H. Poshdk.) Clothes. 

Pshduri, n.m. A loose shirt like that worn by the Peshawar 
people. 

Ptdji, ad. See Patali. 

Ptana, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -d. Bare-footed. 

Ptdhda, n.m. See Pataiidd. 

Ptarawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to abuse ; /. - i, pi, -e. 
Ptdri-lanu, v.t. ir. To get abused; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Ptdrnu, v.t. re. To abuse, to disgrace; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Puchh, n.f. Asking. 

Puchhdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to ask ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Pucch-deddgnu, v.t . re. To begin to ask; f. -i, pi. -e. 
Puchhi-ddnu, v.t. ir. To allow to ask; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Puchhnd-dend, v.t. ir. To (let) him ask ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Puchhne-ldnd, v t. re. To inquire; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Puchh-pdchh, n.f. Investigation, an enquiry. 

Pugdwnu, v.t. re. To oause or allow to suffice; f. -i, pi. -6. 
Pugnu, v.i. re. To suffice, to be sufficient ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
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Puj&wnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause or allow to arrive, to escort. 

(2) To cause or allow to worship ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Pujhuriy&, n.m . See Pjhuriyd. 

Pujnu, v.t. and i. re. (1) To arrive. (2) To worship ; /. 4, pi. -e. 
Pul, n.m. (H. pul.) A bridge. 

Puja, n.m. A bundle of grass. (Also pultu or 4d.) 

PuJ4, n.m. pi. A kind of jute shoes made in Kullu and Suket. 
Puii, n.f. A small bundle of grass, or fuel. (Also pulti.) 

Pujta, see pula. 

Pujti, n.f . See Pu]i. 

Pultu, n.m. See Puji^ 

Pun, n.m. (S. Punyaif Goodness, charity, a donation, dena, 
v. t. ir. To give alms, -karnd, v. t. ir. To perform a chari- 
table duty. 

Puni, n.f . Rolls of cotton prepared for spinning. 

P lift jar, puftjari, n.m. and /. (S. Puchchha.) A tail. 

Puftjawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to wipe ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Punjriu, v.t. re. To wipe ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Puftjta, puftjti, n.m. and /. A small tail. 

Punya, n.f. (8. Purnamasi.) The full moon. (Also piino.) 

Pur, pura, ad. Complete; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Purawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to complete ; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Purb&ftg, n.m. (S. Purvaftga.) The preliminary ritual at a 
wedding or the sacred thread ceremony. 

Piirbo-khe, adv. To the eastward. 

Pure, n.m. pi. Puddings. 

Pure, ad. m. pi. Complete. 

Pun, n.f. (H.) A kind of bread cooked in clarified butter. 
Purrm, v.t. re. To make up; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Putha, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Reversed, turned back. 
Puth-kaftda, n.m. A plant (Achyranthes aspera). 

Pwaia, n.m. The outturn of a harvest. 

Pwao, pw&w, n.m. (S. Upaya.) Treatment, remedy. -karnfi,, 
v.t. ir. To remedy. [recover. 

Pware-dewnu, v.i. re. To be senseless for a day and then 
Pyahair, n.m. Green grass for cattle. 

Pyaij, n.m. (H. pydj .) Onion. 

Pyar, n.m. (H.) Love. 

Pyass, n.f. (H. pias.) Thirst. 

Py&wi, n.f. A nurse. 

Pyawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to suck ; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Pyoka, n.m . See Peoka. 

Pyuftla, ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. *e. Yellow, pale. 

Pyufttru, n.m. A small bird, of yellow colour. 

R 

Ra, -u poss: affix;/. 4, pi. -r6. Of. As; Tern, Your. Tes* 
ru. His. Te8o-H 9 Her. Tino-re , Of them. 
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Rachchh, n.m. A hnndloom. 

Rachchhya, n.f . (S. Raksha, protection.) Protection, -karni, 
v.t. ir . To protect, -rauni, tu. *>. To be protected. 

Rdesi, rarsi, n.f. The state. 

Ragdrd, rgdra, ad. m. ; /. -i, pZ. -4. Sunny. Fdra t/^ a bari 
rgdri jdga. “ Friend, this is a very sunny place.” 

Rahi-goi-a-hddo-maso-ri mutho. phrase : You have become 
very weak. 

Raj, n.m. The fir tree. (Also rau.) 

Rd i, n.f. Mustard, -ri-dali, n.f. The mustard plant, -rd- 
ddnd, n.m. Mustard seed. 

Ra-i-janu, v.t. ir. To remain. Se ra-Uguwd tethiyd. He re- 
mained there. 

Rain, n.f. A term for a wife who lias been brought in 
marriage. 

Rajdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to content ; /. -l, pi. -d. 

Rajnu, v.i. re. To content, td be satisfied , /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rajyownu, v.t. re.* To cduse or allow to content or satisfy ; 
/. -i, pi. -e. * . 

Rdkas, n.m. (S. Rakshasa.) A demon, a goblin, -an, n.f . 
A finale demon. , 

Rakhaurf, n.f. (H. rdkhri.) A silken o;J cotton thread to be 
tied on the wrist at the full moon in Sawan. 

Rakhawnu, v t . re. To qauae or allow to put or place ; /. -i, pi. 
-e. 

Rdkhnu, v.t. re. To put, to place, to keep ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rajdwnu, rlawnu, v.t. re. (H. raldnd.) To mix together; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Rale-rizkai, adv. By chance. 

Rdli, ad. Red, crimson. 

Raji-janu, v.i. ir. To be mixed together; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rajnu, v.i. re. To be mixed together; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rdjnu, v.t. re. To mix together; /.- i, pi. -e. 

Raluwd, ad. Mixed. 

Rdmchahgi, n.f. A term for a kind of long Indian gun. 

Rdmramai, n.f. Salutation, greeting. 

Ra’n, n.f. The thigh. 

Ranaik, n.m. pi. The officials of a Rand (chief.) [widow. 

Rdftd, n.f. pi. -o. A widow, -honi, v.i. ir. To become a 

Rdiigan, rwdiigan, n.m. pi. A kind of pulse. 

Rann, ad. m. Barren, uncultivated. Tesrd khech rann raigu- 
wd. <c His field remained uncultivated.” (Also ran.) 

Rdold, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Belonging to a chief. 

Rdot, n.m. A term for a Rajput. 

Rapatt, adv. Entirely. (Also rpa^it.) 

Rd’r, n.m. Roasting anything in clarified butter, -nu or -de- 
nu, v.t. re. To roast in butter. 

Rdr, n.f. Struggle, strife, -honi, v.i. ir. To struggle, -karni, 
v.i. ir. To strive, to struggle. 
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RarAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to roast in butter; /. -i, pi. 
' -A.‘ 

Rarnu, v.J. re. To roast in butter ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rarnu, tu‘. re. To be displeased, to be angry. Se guwd rndfi-fa 
rari. “ He is displeased with me.” 

Rars l, n.f. A state. (Also rAesi). 

Has, n.m. (S. Rasa.) Juice. 

RasAwnu, v.t. re. To praise, to speak in favour of ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
RasAwnu, v.i. re. To be praised, to boast ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Raso, rso, n.f. (H. rasoi.) Cook-room, victuals, food. .banA- 
wni; v.i. re. To cook, -honi, v.i. ir. To be cooking, 
-lain, v.i. ir. To take food. 

Rasti, n.f. Twine. 

RAt, rAch, n.f. (S. RAtri.) Night. 

RAtA, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Red, crimson. (S. Rakta.) 

Rath, n.m . (S. Ratha, a chariot.) A peculiar kind of doli in 
wliich a village deity is made to dance. 

Rathi, n.m. A term for a lower class RAjput (Kaftgra and Simla 
’ Hills). ' , 

RAthu, n.m. The name of a sept of Kanets. 

Rathyoli, n.m. A tune used when the village deity dances in a 
rath. 

RAti ? n.f. A piece of iron. 

RAtrA, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. (1) Reddish. (2) A species of 

rice. 

Rail, con. And. Proverb: Chhewfi ran- mdu sukhqi ni round#, 
{ ‘Women and bees never live in a good place.” 

Rau, n.m. See Rai. 

Rfnib, n.m. An agricultural implement. (BashAhr.) 

Raun, n.m. A courtyard before a palace. 

Raunu, v.i. ir. To live, to remain ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rbalnu, v.i. re. (1) To look after; /. -i, pi. -A. (2) To be- 

guile. 

RbAjwnu, v.i. re. To be looked after ; /. -f, pi. -e. 

RbJAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to look after; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Re, povs : affix, pi. See RA. 

RAb, n.f . A kind of cut, of trousers. 

Rebi-pjAmA, n.m. A kind of trousers. 

Rebar, n.m. Sweeper. 

RekA, -u, pro . ; /. -i, pi. -6. The other. 

RAkh, n.f , (S. RekhA.) A line. -deni. To draw a line. 
Rektai, adv. At another place. 

RelA, n.m. A log of timber. 

RelAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to push on ; /. -l, pi. -A. 

Reli or relti, n.f . A small piece of a log. 

Relnu, v.t. re. To push on ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Rel-pel-mAchm, v.i . re. To be crowded. 

RA’t, n.m. A saw in general. 

RetA, n.m. Sand. 
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RetAwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to saw ; f.-i, pi -e. 

Reti, n.f. A small saw. 

Retla or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. .e. Sandy. 

Retnu, v.t. re. To saw ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Reuiis, ry lifts, nnt. A kind of tree the wood of which is used 
to make sticks, etc. 

Rganu, v.t. re. (H. rahgdna.) To dye, to colour ; /. -l, pi. .©. 
Rgdra, w. ; /. -i, pi. -e. See Ragara. 

Rgawnu, re. To be coloured ; /. pZ. -e. 

Rhachnu, v.rf. re. To lose or to be lost ; /. -I, /;/. -e. 

Rhami, ad. (H. hardmi.) Unlawful. 

Rliawnu, v.i. re. To be agreed , to consent ; /. -i. pZ. -e. 

RhAwnu, v./. re. To cause or allow to work ; /. -i, -6. 

Rhchawnu, r.f. re. To cause or allow to lose ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Rhyaiwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to be agreed; /. -i, pi -6. 
Rhyaiwnu, v.i. re. To be agreed, to arrive at; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Rhyaji, n.f. A fair at which the people practise archery, held 
in the monsoon. (Madhan., Theog, Balsan and Jubbal.) 
Ri, posa : affix. See Ra. 

Richh or rikh, n.m. (S. Riksha.) A bear. (The latter form is 
used in Basliahr.) 

Rigru, n.m. An attendant, a servant, a peon. 

Rijli, n.f. A pleasant thing, -karni, v.t. ir . To be pleased 
with. 

Rijhawnu, v.t. re. To please; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rijhnu, v.i . re. (1) To be satisfied, to be pleased ; /. -i, pi -6. 
(2) v:l. re. To be cooked. 

Rijhyawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cook ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Rijko, n.m. (P. mg.) Livelihood. 

Rikh, n.m. See Richh. 

Rikhi, n.m. (S. Rishi.) A sage, a saint. 

Rin, n m. (S. Rina.) A debt, a loan, -denu, v.t. ir. To give 
a loan, -grahnu, v.i. re. To realize a debt. 

Rirawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to slip ; /. -l, pi. -e. 
Rirkawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to roam ; /. - i, pl.-e. 
Rirknu, v.i. re. To roam to and fro. ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rirkii, ad. Rolling. 

Rirnu, v.i. re. To stumble, to slip ; /. -i, pZ.-e. 

Rit, n.f. (S. Ritu.) Season. 

Bit, n.f. (S. Riti, the way.) A custom, manners, -lani , v.i. 
ir. To accept the expenses of one’s marriage, and aban- 
don one’s wife to another, -honi, v.i. ir. To pay off the 
marriage expenses of one’s wife, -bartni, v.i. re. To act 
according to custom. 

Rjhyownu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cook or boil. 

Rjyownu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to satisfy; /. -i, pi -e. 
Rkhrunya, n.f. (Fr. Rakhri, a thread, and punyA, full moon.) 
A festival held on the full moon in SAwan at which the 
twice-born oastes don a new sacred thread after consecra- 
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ting it by Vedic hymns, and a thread (called rakshd, rdkht 
or rdkhfi) is tied by a Br&hman round every one’s wrist to 
protect him for a year. Gifts are made to Br&hmans 
and rich food is cooked and eaten with friends and 
relatives. 

Kog, n.m . (S. Roga.) Disease, -awnu , v.i. re. To appear, of 
a disease, -lionu, v.i. ir. To be diseased, to be ill. 

Rogja, -u, ad. m. ; /.’- i, pi. -6. Sick, ill, having a disease. 

Roj, n.m. (P. roz.) Day. -roj. adv. Everyday. 

Roji, n.f. Livelihood. 

R6k, n.f. (1) Prevention. (2) Cash. 

Rokawnu, v.i. re. To cause or allow to prevent; /. -x, pi. -e. 

Roki-denu, v.t. ir. To bar, to prevent, to stand in the way; 
/. -i, pi. -6. 

Roknu, v.t. re. To bar, to prevent; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Rofide-lagnu. v.i. re. To begin to weep ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ronu, runu, v.i. re. To weep, to bewail; /.- i, pl.-c. 

Ropa v n.m. Planting (of rice), -i., n.f. The act of planting. 

Rop&wrm, v.t. re. To cause or allow to plant (of rice). 

Ropnu, v.t. re. To plant (rice). 

R6r ‘n.m. (1) A small stone. (2) A stirring about. 

Rora-dena, v.i. ir. To stir about; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Rorawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to stir; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rornu, v.t. re. To stir; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rosh, n.m. (S. Rosha.) Anger, indignation, -awna, v.i. re. 
To be angry, -e-honu, v.i. ir. To be displeased. 

Roshawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to displease; /. -i, -6. 

Roshuwnu, v.i. re. To be angry, to be displeased ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Rot, n.m . A cake for a deity, -praich, n.m. A present of 
cooked and uncooked food to a village deity. 

Rowu, ad. One who weeps. 

Itpatt, adv. Entirely. (Also rapatt.) 

Rs&wnu, v.i . re. See Rasawnu. 

Rso, n.f. See Raso. 

Rsotar, n.m. A chief’s cook. 

Ru, poss : affix m. See Ra. 

RuWikari, n.f. Pleading, -karni, v.i. ir. To plead, -honi, 
v.i. ir. To be pleaded. 

Rudhixu, v.t. re. (S. Ruddha.) To detain; /. -i, pi . -e. 

Rui, n.f. See Ruii. 

Ruk, n.m. Side, -deklina, v.i. re. To betray one’s intention*, 
-paltnd, v.i. re. To be against. 

Rukawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to prevent; f. -i, pl.-e. 

Rukh, n.m. A tree. (S. Bhdrulia.) 

Rukhd, -u, ad. m. \ /. -i, pi. 6. Rough, unproductive. (Also 
luichd.) 

Rukh&ni, n.f. A kind of chisel. 

Rukhrd, n.m . A small tree. [pi. -6. 

Rukpu, v.i. re. (H. ruknd.) To stop, to be detained; /. - i r 
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RulAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to roam; /. -f, pi -6. 
Ruli-jdnu, v.i. ir. To be roaming; f. -l, pi -6. 

Ruinu, v.i. re. (1) To roam to and fro. (2) To be left 
without a guardian. 

Rtim, n.m. (1) The act of planting. (2) Hair on the body. 
Rumawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to plant; f. -i, pi. -6. 
Rumnu, v.t. re. To plant; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Rupoiyd, n.m. (H. rupaya.) A rupee. 

Ruii, n.f. Cotton. 

Ruhd&, -u, ad. m. ; f. -1, pi. -6. Weeping, bewailing. 
Ruft-de-14gnu, v.i. re. To weep, to bewail ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Runu, v.i. re. See Ronu. 

Rtipm&iijam, n.f. A kind of tree which bears bright red flowers 
in the monsoon. 

Rusliawnu, v.t. re. See Roshawnu. 

Rushi-j&nu, v.i. ir. To be displeased or angry. 

Rushnu, v.i. re. To be angry or displeased ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Ruthnu, v.i. re. Sec Rushnu ; f. -l, pi. -e. 

Ruti-manai, n.f. A kind of marriage ceremony; 4 or 5 men go 
from the bridegroom’s to the bride’s house, dress her, put a 
cap on her head and bring her home to the bridegroom. 
(K&iigr&.) Bit in the Simla Hills. (Syn. Prgind.) 

Ruwani, ad. f. (1) Pleasant. (2) n.f. Summer. 


S 

Sabald or -u, ad. m. t /. -l, pi. -e. In favour, -girnu or -firnu, 
v.i. re. To be favourable ; /. -i, pi. -£. 

Sabhd, n.f . (S.) An assembly, a court. 

Sabh&w, n.m. (S. Swabhava, disposition.) Temi^er, disposi- 
tion. 

Sach, n.m. (S. Satya.) Truth, -a or -u, ad. m. \ /. -i, pi. -e. 
True, truthful. 

Sad&, adv. (S.) Always, ever. 

Sadka, -u, ad. m . ; /. - 1, pi. - 6 . Original, constant. 

Saer, saer saji, n.f. The first day of the month of Asoj. 

Sahattar, ad. 70. -w&ft, m. -win,/, -wen, pi. Seventieth. 

Sai, ad. Right, -lani, v.t. re. To trace one’s whereabouts. 

Saihtnu, v.t. re. To make fit; /. - i, pi. -6. 

S4jan, n.m. (S. Sajjana.) A term for a husband. (Also sajn.) 

S&ji, n.f . The actual passage of the sun from one sign of the 
zodiac into another. 

S&jnu v.t . re. To skin a sacrificed goat or sheep. 

S&jra, -u, ad. m.\ f. i, pi. -e. Fresh. As: Sdjrd dud: Fresh 
milk. Sdjru chopaf. Fresh butter. Sdjri chis. Fresh water. 

Saker&, n.m. Readiness, -bona, v.i. ir. To be ready. 

S&kh, n.m. Relation. (Also shdkh.) 

Sdlag-misri, n.f. A kind of herb used as a medicine. 
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Sam&, n.m. (S. Samaya.) Time, a career, period, age. Ebe 
samd burd lagi-guwa , “It’s now an iron age.” 

Sam&n&, n.m. Supply, forces. 

Sam&nu, v.i. re . To die ; /. -i, pi. -A 

Sambhal, n.f. A present of edibles to a relative. -Ian’, v.i. ir . 
To take care. 

Sambhalnu, v.t. re. To put in a safe place ; /. -I, pZ. -e. 

Sambliainu, v.Z. re. To be careful; /. -i, pZ. -6. 

Sambhj&wnu, v.Z. re. To cause or allow to put in a safe place. 

S&mbhnu, v.t. re. To receive or accept ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sambhw&nu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to receive; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Samota, n.m. An agricultural implement. 

Same'awnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to gather or collect; /. -i, 
pi. -e. 

Sametnu, v.t. re. To gather, to collect; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Samonu, v.i. re. To mix cold water in too hot water to make it 
fit to touch for bathing. 

Sampto, n.f. (S. Sampatti.) Prosperity. 

Samuftd, n.m. (S. Samudra.) The sea, ocean. 

Sa’n, n f. Symbol, sign. Proverb : Chair e ditti sd'n , Murkhe 
chaki ja'n. “A wise man made a sign, and a foolish man 
took a st-one.” 

San, n.m. Obligation, -man-na, v.i. re. To be obliged. 

Sanai, n.f. A damp place. 

Sanai, n.f. A musical pipe, -bajni, v.i. re. To sound the pipe. 

Saiidri, n.f . Evening, sunset. 

Sane, pre. Witii. Sanlt fore tu bhithrd kwai dyd ? “Why 
did you come in with the shoes ? ” 

Saneha, n.m . A message, a word, -dena, v.i. ir. To send a 
message. 

Sane wnu, v.i. re. (1) To resemble; /. -i, pi. -e., v.t. re. (2) To 
build a house like a deity’s temple or the palace of a chief. 
This is a kind of sacrilege and the house thus built cannot 
be occupied by its owner, and he who constructs such an 
imitation is severely punished. 

Saiig, n.m. Companionship. 

Saiigi , sangu, n.m. A companion, a comrade. 

Safigu, n.m. See Safigi. (Bashahr.) 

Sanhasar, ad. (S. Sahasra.) 1000. (Also sahsar.) 

Safi j, n.f. (S. Sayankala.) Evening, -honi, v.i. ir. To become 
evening. 

Sanjnu, v.i. re. To collect, to amass; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Saftjowa, n.m. Armour, -l&na, v.i. re. To put on armour. 

Sank, n. f. A sign, -deni, v.i. ir. To give a sign (by eye or 
hand). 

Safisar, ad. See Saliahsar. 

Saiis&ri, n.f. (S. Saiisara, H. sahsar.) The world. 

S&iith&, n.m. A deed of grant. 

Sar, n.f. Manner. 
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Sarbarambh, n.m. (8.) A rite observed a week before a 
marriage or sacred thread ceremony. 

Sarda. -u, ad . m.\ /. 4, pi. -e. Enough, abundant. 

Sardha, n.f. (S. Shraddha, faith.) (1) Wish, desire. (2) 
Faith, belief. 

Sarg, n.m. (S. Swarga.) The sky, firmament, the ether. 

Sarp, n.m. (8. Sarpa.) A snake. 

Sartaj, n.m. A kind of flower; -ri. n.f. A kind of single 
fiower. 

Sdrte, adv. Everywhere. 

Sa’s, n.f. Mother-in-law. (Also Sha’s.) 

Sashan, n.f. A free grant. 

Satahat, ad. 67. -w&ft., m. -wi ft,/, -wen, pi. Sixty-seventh. 

Sat&nwe, stanwe, ad. 97. 

Sathi, ad. (l) Together, with. (2) n.m. A companion, a 
comrade. 

Sathra, n.m. Bedding, -pana, v.i. re. To spread a bed. 

Satmi, n.f. (S. Saptami.) The seventh day of the bright or 
dark half of a month. (Also sated. ) 

Satro, ad. 17. -waft, m. -wifi, /. -wen, pi. Seventeenth. 

Satt, ad. (S. Sapta.) 7. -waft, m. -wifi, /. -weft, pi. Seventh. 

S&tu, n.m. Roasted flour. 

Sau, ad. (S. Shata.) 100. 

Sauj, n.m. (S. Ashwina.) The sixth Hindu montli correspond- 
ing to September. 

Sa-uft -waft, ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. Level. 

Saura, n.m. Father-in-law. (Also Shaura.) 

Sawaft karna, v.t. ir. (1) To make level. (2) To remit; /. 4, 
pi. -e. 

] Scherau, n.m. The act of purification, purity. 

Scher&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to purify ; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Schernu, v.t. re. To purify, to make pure ; /. 4, pi. -6. 

SdliuU, n.f. A kind of wild plant used for making mats. (Also 
shdhuli.) 

Se, pro. m. and /. He or she or they. Se kindd (lewd ? “ Where 
is he gone ? ” Sc kd karo ? “ What is she doing ?.” Se 

kun thie ? .“Who were they '< ’ ’ 

Sefo, n.f. Foam. 

Sei, ad. The same. 

Sejd, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. That one. 

Sejl&, -u, ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. Of that or of this. (Also sejd.) 

Se’k, n.m. Heat (of fire.) -lagna, v.i. re. To feel heat (of 
fire). 

Sekdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to heat ; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Sek-d6-lagnu, v.i. re. To begin to bask ; /. 4, pi. -6. 

S6k-l&n&, v.i. re. To bask in the sun or before a fire ; /. 4, -e. 


1 * Sch * is not equal to sh, but sch=s^. 
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Seki-lanu, v.i. ir . To put before fire or the sun ; /. -f, pi. - 6 . 
Seknu, v.i. re. To bask or to make warm ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

S^m. n.f. A kind of bean used as a vegetable. 

Sen 4, n.f. (S.). An army, a flock, a herd. 

Seo, n.m. Apple. 

S6ok, n.m. One who manages the corvee or begdr. (Kulld.) 

(Also siwak. fr. S. Sevaka, a servant ) 

S6r, n.m . A measure of grain equal to 6 chittaks of a pakkd 
sdr. 

Setkhdna, n.m. A chief’s latrine. 

Sewd, n.f. (S.) Service. 

Sewak, n.m. See Seok. 

Sgai, n f. (H. sagdi.) Betrothal, -honi. v.i. ir. To betroth. 
Sghe'dwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to put “together ; /. -x, pf.-d. 
Sghetnu, v.t. re. To put together, to arn^iss, to heap; f.-i 9 pl. 
-e. 

Sghetuwiiu, v.i. re. To be amassed ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Sgoh, n.m. pi. A term for the 16 days, the last week of Sdwan 
and the first of Bhado. During this period rain is said to 
be very lucky and sunshine very undesirable. Sgoh bashdi 
change ho. “ It is good to have rain during the Sgoh.” 
Sgotri, n.f. Brinjals. (Bashahr.) (Also sgotru , m.) 

Sliaa’, n.m. Strength. Ebe shda n% ruwd. “I have no 
strength now.” (Syri. shah.) 

Sh&ciinu, v.t. re. To seize ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shaddwnu, v.t. re. To cause ot-allow to call, or invite; /. -i, -6. 
Shadi-denu, v.t. ir. To allow to call ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shadi-ro-annu, v.t . re. To be invited; /. -i. pi. -d. 

Sluuiuu, v.t. re. To call, to invite, to send for; /. -i, pl.-e. 
Shdcrd, n.m . A kind of plant, bearing purple flowerets that 
bloom in October and November. 

Shall, n.m. (1) Breath. (2) Strength. (3) Life. 

Shah, shdhtu, n.m. Strength (of man.) -fa'nd, v.i. re. To 
become strong, -ni- round, v.i . ir. To become old. 

Shdlii, shaf, n.m. A porcupine. 

Shall lu, n.m. Breathing or the breath. 

Shahfu-Iana, v.i. ir. To kill, to take life. 

Shai. ad. Right. 

Shaie, adv . Certainly, no doubt. 

Shall, n.f. A wooden bolt ( chitkhani in Hindi). 

Shailu, n.m. pi. A kind of plant which produces black thorns, 
but no fruit. 

Shair. n.f. A proeipice, a rocky place. 

Shad, t n.f. Strength, force, 
k'hajie, adv. Loudly, aloud. 

Shakd, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Own, related, uterine. 

Shakh, n.m. (i) Relation, alliance. (2) A branch, -o, pi. 
crops. 
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Sh4I4, n.m. Brother-in-law. 

Shaj4, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Cold, chilly. 

Shaidwnu, v.t. re. To make cool ; /. -f, pi. -6. 

Shai6wnu, v.t. re. See Shal4wnu. 

Sh41i, n.f. Sister-in-law. 

Shajk, n.f. A heavy shower (of rain). Proverb : — 

Bddli pdki bha\k6 9 
Pdni ri Idgi shalko. 

“ When the clouds are red at morn. 

Then there will be a heavy shower of rain.” 

Shalni, n.f . pi. Pain, aches, -parni, v.i. re. To feel pain. 
Shalnu, v.i. re. To become cold. 

Shalo, n.m. pi. Locusts. 

Shaiuwnu, v.i. re. To be cool or cold. 

Sham&nu, sam&nu, v.i. re. To die. 

Sh4n4, n.m. A kind of grass that grows in fields in the rains. 
(Also shani.) 

Shan4n, n.m. (S. Sn4na.) Bathing, a bath. 

Shanehar, n.m. (S. Shanishchara.) Saturn or Saturday. 

Sh4ftd ad. Barren of a (cow or buffalo). 

Sh4ndnu, v.i. re. To fatigue. 

Shaiidnu, v.i. re. To attach, a ploughshare. 

Sh&ftgal, n.f. The chain of a door. (S. ShrifikhalA.) 

Sh4ftgi, n.f. The throat. 

Shanni, n.f. A small room in a house to keep sheep in. 

Sh4nt, n.f. (S. Sh4nti, peace.) A religious observance in 
honour of a deity. 

Sh4pr, n.m. A rock. 

Sharatn, n.f. (H. sharm.) Shame. -4wni, v.i. re. To be 
ashamed. 

Shard4, n.m. A kind of tax. 

Sh4rh, H4r, n.m . (S. Ash4rlia.) The third Hindfi month, corres- 
ponding to June. 

Sh4rhi, n.f . The autumnal harvest. 

Sharin, shrinn, n.f. The smell of anything rotting. 

Sharu, n.m. pi Hail. -parn6, v.i. re. To fall, of hail. 

Sh4’s, n.f. See S4’s. 

Shash4, n.m. A hare. (Syn. far-ru.) 

Shasli4wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to rub oil or butter on 
the body. 

Shashnu, v.t. re. To rub oil or butter on the body. 

Shashuwnu, v.i. re. To be rubbed. 

Sh4t4, n.m.; f . -i, pi. -6. bark (of a tree). 

Sha'6, n.m. pi. The straw of the crop called kodd 9 or kcvuhni 9 
used as fodder for cattle. 

Sh4’h, ad. 60. -w4h, ad. m /.; -wift, pi. -weii. The sixtieth. 

Sh4 i, n.f. Shingle, a piece of wood. Sh4 i, pi. Shingles; 
Shatk4wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow o escape ; /. -i, pi -4. 
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Shatknu, v.i. re. To escape, to run away ; /. -f, pi. -A 

Shatfc, adv. Soon, instantly, immediately. -chdrA adv. At 
once. 

Shdii, n.m. A porcupine. (Also shd%.) 

Shau, n. (H. saugand.) A swearing, -deni, v.t. ir. To put 
on oath. Tere shau, Ah ni dewMA. * 4 1 swear on you, I 
am not going. 

Shauk, shauki, n.f. A rival. 

Shaukan, n.f. A rival wife. 

Sbauj, n.m. A term for land that may be under direct cultiva- 
tion by a chief. Syn. bdshd. 

Shaul&wnu, v.t , re. To cause or allow to shear wool (of sheep.) 

Shaulnu, v.t. re. To shear wool (of sheep) ; /. -i, pi. -A 

Shauri, n.m. See Sauri. 

Shdhti.i, n.f. See Sdhuli. 

Shehri, n.m. (H.) A garland to be worn at a wedding. 

Shekhi, n.f. (H.) Boasting, -mdrni, v.i.re. To boast of* 

Shdkr, shekrd, n.m. Bark or shell. 

Shekra, n.m. See Shdkr. 

Sh61, n.m. Fibre used to make ropes. It is produced from the 
bark of a tree called bydhl which is also used to feed 
cattle. 

Sh61i, shelti. The root of an esculent plant called kackdlfi. 

Sh6r, sheri, n.t. A long field, generally of rice. 

Sherd, n.f. (S. Sharshapa.) A kind of mustard, ( Sinapis 
dichotoma. ) 

Shersho, n m. pi. See Sherd. 

Shetiwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to throw away; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shetnu, v.t. re. To cast away ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

She f uwnu, v.i. re. To be cast away ; /. -i, pi. -A 

Shi&l, sliyat, n.m. (S. Shrig&la.) A jackal. 

Shighrd, -u, adv. m. ; f. -i, pi. -6. (S. Shighra.) Soon, imme- 

diately. 

Shikh-deni, v.t. ir. To give good advice, to instruct, to bring 

up. 

Shikra, n.m. A small bird of prey. 

Shil, n.f. A stone to grind on. 

SMI, n.f. A large stone. 

Shili, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Not sunny. A place where the 
sun shines but for a short time. 

Shim, n.m. Mucus. 

Shimdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to give off mucus ; /. -1, 
pi. -A 

Shimnu, v.i. re. To excrete mucus. 

Shiftg, n.m. (S. Shriftga.) A horn. -o. pi. Horns. 

Shift ^hdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to smell ; /. - J, pi. -A 

Shiftghnu, v.t. re. To smell ; /. -I, pi. -A 

Shir, n.m. (S.) Head, -n&md, n.m. Heading. 

Shiri, n.f. (1) The head of a sacrificed goat or sheep. (2) A 
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queen. Sdr& pahdro n shiri. “The queen of all the 
hills.” 

Shish, n.m . (H.) See Shir. 

Shkon, n.m. The act of drying in the sun. 

Shkonu, v.t . re. To dry (grain in the sun). 

Shkotha, skothd, n.m. A gift of grain given to menials for 
their services at each harvest. 

Shl&khr&, n.m. A kind of green wood-pecker. 

Shlaun, n.m. A kind of intestinal worm for which sweet medi- 
cine is the best remedy. ^ 

Sb|61, n.f. Peace of mind, -parni, v.i. re. To be pleased or 
content. 

Shlotri, n.m. (S. Shalihotrin.) One versed in the treatment of 
horses. 

Shn&’t, n.m. A beam or timber in a room for keeping sheep. 

Shn&wnu, v.t. re . To cause to hear, or listen ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shobal, n.m. A sharp point (of anything). 

Shob 4 a, shobh'a or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Handsome, pretty. 

Bhobhta, shobta, ad. m.\ /. - i, pi. -e. Pretty, fine, of good 
quality. 

Sho’g n.m. Mourning, sadness, -kholna, v.i. re. A ceremony 
in which a goat is sacrificed to remove mourning, -m&n- 
n&, v.i. re. To observe the mourning ceremony. 

Shoja, n.m. (S. Shotha.) Swelling, -awna or -bona, v.i. re. 
and ir. To swell. 

Shoftru, n.m. The wild carrot. 

Shosh&wnu, v.t. re. To < ause or allow to suck; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Shosh}, n.f. A hole. Syn. o'l. 

Shosh nu, v.i. re. To suck ; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Shoshuwnu, v.i . re. To be sucked ; f. -l, pi. -6. 

Sho’t, n.f. A small quantity of tobacco, to be smoked at one 
time. 

Shota, n.m . A sharp piece of wood, -lagna, v.i. re. To be 
pierced with a sharp bit of wood. 

Shot&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to smoko ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Sho + nu, v.t. re. To smoke. (Bashahr.) 

Shotuwnu, v.i. re. To be smoked. 

Shi& or shiah, n.f. Headache, -l&gni, v.i. re. To feel 
headache. 

Shr&’d, n.m. (S. Shraddha.) A religious ceremony in which 
food is offered in the mimes of ancestors. 

Shriknu, v.i. re. To open the mouth. Pord shrik. “ Get 
out.” 

Shucba or -u, ad. m. : f. -l, pi. -e. Pure, unpolluted , clean. 

Shudhi, n.f. (S. Shuddhi, purity.) Purity, cleanliness, purifi- 
cation. 

Shujawnu, v.t . re. To show, to cause to witness ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shujnu, shujhnu, v.t. re. (1) To see, to witness. (2) To 
swell. 
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Shukr, n.m. (S. Shukra.) Friday. 

Shul, n /. An ache or pain in the stomach or ribs. 

Shufidhd, n.m. Assafcctida. -hoi-jana, v.i. ir. To get rid of 
mourning. 

Shungr, n.m. (S. Shiikara.) A hog, a boar. 

Shuiih&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to sweep; /. -i, pi. -A 
Shuhhn, n.f. A broom, -deni, v.i. ir. To sweep. 

Shuiihnu, v.t. re. To sweep; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Shuhhwnu, v.i. re. To be swept ; /. - 1 , pi. -e. 

Shufthta, n.m. A broom. 

Sliun-nu, v.t. re. To hear, to listen ; /. - i, pi. -e. 

Shunt a, n.m. A pig ; /. - 1 , pi. -e. 

Shuiith, n.f. (S. Shunthi.) Dried ginger. 

Sliuftwnu, v.i. re. To be swept ; /. -j, pi. -e. 

Shunuwnu, v.t. re. To be heard ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Shurma, ad. (H.) Valiant, brave. 

Shwala, n.m. A great cry. -dona, v.i. ir. To cry out loud. 
Shwar, n.m. (H. saivdr.) A rider, a horseman. 

Shwari, n.f. («. sawdri.) Conveyance. 

Shwari, n.f. A small plot of land in front of a house, used for 
cultivating vegetables, etc. 

Shwarnu, v.t. re. To ride ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Shwaruwnu, v.i. re. To be ridden ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Shyai), n.m. (8. Shrigala.) A jackal. 

1 S-hyaru, n.m. A kind of tree. 

CS-hyaili, n.f. A contemporary (of equal age). 

1 ^-liyai'i-ra, ad. m. ; -n, /. -re, pi. Of equal age. 
Sianu-de-bakhte, adv. In old age. 

►Sid, n.f. A kind of bread ; -o. pi. 

Sidhi-binayak, n.m. (8. Siddhivinayaka.) The deity Ganesh. 
Simirnu, v.t. re. To bear in mind ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Simrnu, v.t. re. (8. Srnarana.) To remember, to keep in mind. 
Siftch, n.f. Sprinkling. 

Sihehawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to irrigate ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Siftehnu, v.t . re. To irrigate, to sprinkle ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Siftehuwim, v.i. re. To be irrigated or sprinkled ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Sitij , n.f. The joint of a metal vessel. 

►Sifijawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to repair or irrigate. 

Sinjnu, v.t. re. (1) To repair. (2) To irrigate or sprinkle. 
Sinjuwnu, v.i . re. To be repaired or irrigated ; /. -l, pi. -A 
Sinun, n.f. See Siriwn. 

Sihwariu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to sew ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Siftwn, siiiwhi, n.f. A needle. 

Siiiwni, n.f. 8ee Sifiwn. 

Sihwnu, v.t. re. To sew ; /. -l, pi. -6. 

Sihwunu, v.i . re. To be sewn ; /. -i, pi. -6. 


1 S-h : both these lettors are separately pronounced, hence the dash. 
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Sioft, n.f. A boundary, -lani , v.i. re. To divide by setting up 
boundary stones. 

Bit, n.f . The upper part of a field. 

Siuftd, n.f. A line made by combing the hair on the head. 

Siuni, n.f . See Siftwn or Siftwni. 

Sjdrnu, v.L re. To make wet, to moisten ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Skor, n.f. The impurity in a woman’s delivering a child. 
Amongst the kith and kin up to seven generations this 
impurity lasts for ten days, -honi, v.i. ir. To become 
impure for ten days on the birth of a child (Also 
sitiak.) 

Skernu, v.t . re. To repair, to mend ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Skothd, n.m. See Shkotha. 

S6ch, n.m. (S. Shocha ) Thinking or a thought, -parna , v.i. 
re. To be thoughtful. 

Sochdwnu, v t. re. To cause or allow to think ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Sochnu, v.t. re. To think, to consider ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sochuwnu, v.i. re. To be thought or considered ; f. -i, pi. -e. 

Soend, n.m. (H. sond, S. Suvarna.) Gold, -e -rd, -u, ad. m. ; 
f. -i, pi. -e. Golden. 

Sohd, n.m. A kind of plant, used as a vegetable. 

Soji, n.f. Remembrance, -rauni, v.t. re. To remember, to 
recollect. 

Sold, n.m. (1) A ceremony performed 16 days after a death. 

(2) A small grain measure = 5 chitaks. 

Solo, ad. 16. -waft, m. -wiii, /. -weii, pi. The sixteenth. 

Soiif, n.f. (H.) Anise seed. 

Soft wdr, swan r or s war, n.m. (H. sornbdr , S. Somavara) Monday. 

Sothd, n.m. A term used for the compensation paid for a wife 
on her going to another man on payment of the marriage 
expenses, of which one rupee is first paid as earnest money. 

Sna’r, n.m. (S. Swarnak&ra and H. sundr.) A goldsmith. 

Spdftjli, n.f. The slough or skin of a snake. 

Sp&ri, n.f. (H. supdri.) Nut. 

Srdfawnu, v.t. To cause or allow to scrutinise ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sr&fnu, v.t. re. To scrutinise or examine, to inspect, to try. 

Sr&fuwnu, v.i. re. To be examined or scrutinised; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Srdhnu, v.t. re. To praise ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sr&hwnu, v.i. re. To be praised ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sraije, n.m. pi. A kind of wild edible root. 

Srol, n.m. A term for a chief’s servants, who are authorised to 
enter the female apartments. [ments. 

Sroliya, n.m. One who is authorised to enter the female apart- 

St&j, n.m. See Astdj. 

Sftd, u, ad. m. ; /. - i, pi. -6. Red, crimson. 

Sugr, ad. Wise, handsome, good. 

Suhdt, n.f. The sight of one who is disliked. Proverb : — 
Dukhni ch6*t , kana/udui suhet. “ A painful limb is often 
hurt again and he who is disliked is often seen. 
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Stii, n.m. A tailor. (BashAhr.) [calf. 

Sui-huftdi, ad. f. One tfho has been delivered of a child or 
SuitA, n.m. A customary present of clarified butter and wheat 
flour to a woman who has given birth to a child. 

SujhAwnu, v.i. re. (1) To foretell. (2) To show; /. - 1 , pi. -6. 
Sujhnu, v.t. re. To see, to witness, to notice ; /. -i, pi. -h 
Sujhuwnu, v.i. re. To be seen ; /. -i, pi. -A. 

Sujnu, v.i. re. (1) To swell ; /. -i, pi. -e. (2) To be successful in 

an ordeal. 

SukhnA n.f . A desire, 

Sukhnu, v. t. re. To like, to appreciate ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

SukhpAl, n.m. A palanquin, of a chief. 

Sukonu, v.t. re. See Shkonu. 

Sul, n.m. pi. (1) WiBdom. (2) An ache in the belly or ribs. 

-o-rA, -ru. ad. m. ; /. 4, pi. -e. Of good quality. 

Sule, adv . Slowly. Sule kwqi n% japdd ? “Why don’t you 
speak slowly ? ” 

Sunu, suwnu, v.i. re. To bring forth ; /. - 1 , pi. -c. 

SupnA, n.m. (S. Swapna, H. supnd.) A dream. -dekhnA, v.i . 
re. To dream. 

Sur, n.m. (S. Sura.) The deity. 

Surg, n.f. (1) (H. surang.) A tunnel; \2) n.m, Paradise. (From 
S. Swarga.) 

Sutak, n.m. See Skor. 

Sutawnu, v.t. re. To send to sleep ; /. - 1 , pi. -e. 

Suthan, n.f. Trousers. 

Sutnu, v.i. re. To sleep ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Sotuwnu, v.i. re. To be asleep. 

Suwnu, v.i. re. See Sunu. 

Swad, ad. (S. Swadu.) Tasteful, sweet, -honu, v.t. ir. To be 
tasteful, -chan-nu, v.i. re. To cook tastefully. 

Swah, n.f. Ashes. 

Swar, n.m . See Sofiwar. 

SwArnu, v.i. re. To shave. 

SwAruwnu, v.i. re. To be shaved. 

T 


Taa, adv. Then, at that time. 

TabAkhu, n.m . (H. tamdkhu.) Tobacco. -pinA, v.i. re. To 
smoke. 

Tab6, adv. Then. 

Tadi, adv. At that time. 

TadkA, -u, ad. m . ; /. 4, pi. -6. The then, of that time. 

TAdnu, v.i. re. To stretch, to spread; /. - i, pi. -6. Proverb: 
Jeinu khdtan ho, tetni tdini , “one ought to stretch one’s 
feet out in proportion to one’s quilt (one ought to spend 
according to one’s means). 
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T4g&, n.m. (1) Thread. (Fr. H. Dh&g&.) (2) The sacred 
thread. 

Tagat, n.f . (P. tdqat.) Strength, might, power, -m-rauni, 
v.i. ir. To become weak. 

Taggar, n.m. ($. Tagaru.) A plant the root of which is used 
as a medicine (Tabernaemontana coronaria). 

Tahair, teller or tyahjgr, n.m. (H. tyohdr.) A feast day. 

Tai, adv. Then. (Bashahr.) 

Tai, n.f . A large iron vessel for cooking mdlpuras . -l&ni, v.i. re. 

To cook a rich cake or malpurd. 

T^la, -u, ad.m; /. -i, pi. -e. Sunny. (Syn. ragdrd.) 

n.f. A kind of fig tree with a large fruit. 

Taiftso, adv. On that day. (From S. Taddivasa.) 

Tjiitha, t«jithu , n.m. A kind of flat spoon used to turn bread, etc. 
Taka, takkd, n.m. pi. -e. (1) An obsolete term for a rupee. 
(2) One anna. (3) Six pies. 

Taka id, n.m. (W. thikdnd.) A limit, -karna, v.i. %r. To make 
room, -ni-rauna, v.i. ir. To be beyond a limit. 

Takawul, n.f. A term for the money presented to a village 
deity. 

Tak’u, n.m. A small wooden spindle used for spinning wool. 
Takjtu, n.m. A small wooden spindle used for spinning 
pasm. 

Taknu, v.i. re. (1) To wait for ; /. -i, pi. -e. (2) To see. 

Ta'vu, n.m. A kind of wild tree. 

Tai, n.m. (FT.) A pond, a lake or tank. -o. pi. 

Ta a, n.m. (H.) An evasion, putting aside, -karna, v.i. ir. To 
put aside. 

Talab, n.f. (1) Food for a chief. (2) Salary. 

Tala, vnu, v.i. re. To cause or allow to roast in clarified butter. 
Taawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to put aside or evade. 

Taili, n.f. (H talll.) A bit of cloth, -lani, v.i . re. To repair. 
Talnu , v.t. re. To roast in clarified butter; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Ta nu, v.t. re. To clean grain, etc.; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Talnu, v.i. re. To be put aside, to evade; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Tajn, t ir-ri, n.f. A kind of esculent root, called ratdlu in the 
plains. 

Tamacha, n.m. A slap, -bahna, v.i. re. To slap or to strike with 
the open hand. 

Tamak, n.f. A large kettledrum, such as is seen at the Sipi Fair. 
Tatna f , n.m. A grain measure. (Also idmat.) 

Tamsu, n.m. A vessel. (Bashahr.) 

Tab, pro. Thee. Ah ton ghd'demd : I’ll give thee the grass. 
Tana, n.m . A loom. 

Tana, n.m. An ironical speech. 

Tanaw, n.m. The act of entangling, -de-fashnu, v.i. re. To fall 
into a difficulty. 

Tan&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to stretch ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
T&n&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to entangle ; f. i, pi. -6. 
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T&ft-kbe, pro. To you or to thee. 

Tan-nu, v.t. re. To spread, to stretch ; /. -i, pZ. -6. 

Tan-nu, re. To get entangled ; /. -i, pi -6. 

Tano-man6-r&, ad. m. ; /. -i, pZ. -6. Welcome, agreeable, desir- 
able. 

T&ii-uii, adv. So long, or until. See Jaii-uii. 

Taftyiii, ad. More. Tdh tahyin hi chaiiyin ? Do you want 
more ? 

Taiiyiiiyeh, con. Again. 

Tao, taw, (1) n.m. Burning. (2) A sheet. 

Tao]a, tawla or -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Of hot temper. 

Tap, n.m. (S. Tdpa.) (1) Heat. (2) Fever. -&wn& or charn&, 
v.i. re. and ir. To suffer from fever. 

Tap, n.m. (S. Tapas, penance.) Majestic influence, pi. -o. 

Tapat, n.f. (S. Tapta.) Heat. 

Tapawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to escape ; /. -l, pi -6. 
Tapi-janu, v.i. ir. To be angry; /. -i, pi -e. 

Tapnu, v.t. re. To overcome, to surmount, to conquer; /. -1, 
pi. -e. 

Tapnu, v.i. re. To bask; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Taponu, v.t. re. To make warm, to heat in the fire; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Tapbwnu, v.i. re. To be heated ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Tapri, n.f. A hut, a small dwelling. 

Tapuwnu, v.i. re. To be surmounted; /. -i, pi -e. 

Tapuwnu, v.i. re. To be burnt; /. -i, pi -e. 

Tar, taur, n.m. A place where a river is crossed in a boat. 
Taraji, n.f. A poll-tax on chamdrs. (KuUi&r.) 

Taniwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to cross (a river). 

Tarnu, v.i. re. To be crossed; /. -i, pi -e. 

Tarnu, v.t. re. (1) To cause or allow to cross. (2) To do one’s 
best. 

Tnrpagar, n. A constable. (Once used in Kullu.) 

Tar-ri, n.f. See TVri. 

Tashkawnu, v. t. re. To cause or allow to move ; f. i, pi. -A 
Tashknu, v. i. re. To be oif, to go away, to move; /. -l, pi. -6. 
Tata or -u, ad. m.\ f. -1, pi. -e. Dumb, mute. 

Tata, -u, ad. m. ; /. -f, pi. -e. Hot, heated. 

Tati-lagni, v. i. re. To be in trouble. 

TauMi, n.f. Summer, the hot weather. 

Taur, n.m. See Tar. 

Taur, n.f. A plant, whose leaves are used for making leaf dishes. 

Its bark is used to make ropes. 

Taw, n.m. See Tao. 

Taw’a, ad. See Taola. 

Tayift, n.f. Bough of a tree. 

Tayiii, (I) con . Again. (2) prep. For, for the sake of. 

Tega, n.m. A kind of sword. 

Tehajr, n.m . See Tahair. 

T6i, ad. 23. -waii, m. -wift,/. -w 6ft, pZ. The twenty- third. 
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'fA’k, n.f. Firmness, -rauni, v.i. ir . To be firm. 

TekA, n.m A prop, a support, a stay, -den A, v.i. ir. To sup- 
port. 

TekAwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to prop or support; 
* /. -i, pi. -e. 

Teknu, v.i . re. To support, to prop; /. -i, pi. -e. 

TA1, n.m. (H.) Oil. -Aru, n.m. An oil pot. 

TAM, n.f. Sweat, -parni, v.i. re. To perspire. 

TelAru, n.m. See Tel. 

Telo-ru-lotku, n.m. An oil pot. 

Telr, n.m. A young one (of a bird), pi. Telru. 

Tejrti, n.m. pi. See Telr. 

TAm, n.m. (E.) Time. 

Tenu, adv. See Tisliu. (BashAhr.) 

Tettshi , adv. On that day. 

TerA, adv . See Tishu. (Baglial, NAlAgarh, BilAspiir and 
Kunihar.) 

TerA, -u, pro. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Tliy, thinfe. 

TArasli, n.f. (S. Trayodaslii.) The thirteenth day of the bright 
or dark half of a month. 

Tero, ad. 13. -watt, m. -win, /. -wen, pi. The thirteenth'. 
TA’ru, ad. See Tishu. (Balsan and MadhAn.) 

Tes, pro. Him, to him. 

Tese, pro. f. agent ive. By her. 

Teso, pro. f. Her, to her. 

Tesora, -u, pro m . ; /. -i, pi. -e. Her, of her. 

Tesru, -a, pro. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. His, of him. 

TAtAU, ad. 43. -wAtt, m. -witt, /. -weft, pi. The forty- third. 
TetA, adv. There, -dewa, phrase. Let him go. 

Tethi, adv. There. 

Tethiya, adv. At the very spot. 

TAti, ad. 33. -watt, m. -witt, /. -weft, pi. The thirty- third. 
Teti, adv. See Tethi. (Bhajji.) 

Tettiu, -a, adv. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A. So much. 

Tgacla, n.m. (P. tagdzd.) (1) Dunning. (2) A term used for 
the clothes given to a tailor to sew. -karna, v.i. ir. To 
dun. 

ThAdA, n.m. pi. -A. (1) A kind of grasshopper. (2) A boundary 

pillar. 

TliagrA, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Wise, clever, -honu, v.i. ir. 
To be wise. 

ThAhat, ad , 68. -wAtt, m. -witt, /. -weft, pi. Sixty-eighth. 
Thahattar, ad. 78. -wAtt, m. -witt, /. -wett, pi. The seventy- 
eighth. 

TkAhri-jAnu, v.i. ir. To cease raining. 

ThAhrnu, v.i. re. (1) To cease, to stop raining. (2) To be ill. 
ThAi, ad. 28. -wAft,m. -witt,/. -wett, pi. The twenty-eighth. 
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1 T-hajr, n.m. See Tahajr. 
i T-hajral, n.f. A customary cash payment made on certain 
feast days to a daughter, or sister. 

1 T-liairthd, n.m. A customary gift, given to menials such as 
the ndi 9 chamdr , dhobi , etc., on feast days. 

Thakd-huftdd, -u, ad . m. ; /. -i, pZ. -6. Ill, indisposed, sick. 
Thak&i, w./. Fatigue. 

Tliakdwnu, v.t. re. To tire; /. -x, pi. -e. 

Thakar, w.m. The title of a petty Hill chief. 

Thdknu, v.i. re. To become ill, to fall sick ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Thaknu, v.i. re. To fatigue ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Thakrdi, n.f. A term for the petty Hill States, governed by 
Thdkars. 

Tli&kr-dw&rd, n.m. A deity temple, especially Vishnu. 

Tli&kri, n.f. A grain measure equal to one sdr pakkd. 

Thakur, n.m. (H.) The deities in general, -dhwai, n.f. An oath 
on a god. Thakur -dhwai, dh jdi dyd tetqi. “ I say on oath 
that I have been there. 

Tha’j, n.m. A large dish, especially of a chief or his wife. 

Thai, n.f. An oath of prohibition, -deni, v.i. ir. To prohibit 
by an oath. 

Tliala, n.m. (H. thalld.) Bottom. Proverb: Chiso da pdthar payd 
iaa tbdle khe dewau . “ If a stone is cast into the water it 

goes down to the bottom.” 

Thal&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to prohibit by an oath. 
Thalriu, v.t. re. To prohibit by an oath ; /. -l, pi. -6. 

Thaluwnu, v.i. re. To be prohibited by an oath ; /. -i, pi. -b. 
Thambhd, n.m. (H. khambha.) A beam of timber. 

Thambhao, thambh&w, n.m. Ceasing, the act of being quiet. 
Thambhawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to hold; /. -J, pi. -e. 
Tharnbhnu, v.t. re. To hold, to catch; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Thambliuwnu, v.t. re. To be held; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Thamo, n.m. pi. Beams of timber. 

Thana, n.m. (H. tlidnd.) Police post. 

Thand, n.f. Cold, -lioni, v.i. ir. To become cold. 

Thahda, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -6. Cold. 

Thanak, n.f. A tap, a shooting. Proverb — Snaro ri thanak 
thanak , Lhwdro ri ekkqi . “The goldsmith’s many taps 
are equal to an ironsmith’s single blow. 

Thani, n.f. (S. Sthana.) The front place of a house. 

Thanira, thnird, n.m. A disease under the navel. 

Th&nwd, ad. 98. -wdii, m. -wiii, /. -weii, pi. The ninety- 
eighth. 

Tbaiiwjd, n.m. A basin for water round the root of a tree. 
Thap6r, n.m. A slap, -dend, v.t. ir. To slap. 

T-hdrd, u, pro. m. ; /. i, pi. -d. Your or yours. 


1 T-h : both letters are distinctly pronounced. 
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Than, n.f. A handle of wood, of a sickle, eto. 

Th&rnu, v.t. re. To bury ; /. 4, pi -e. 

TMro, ad. 18. -wdft, m. -will, /. -weft, pi The eighteenth. 
Tbatdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to settle ; f. 4, pi -e. 
Th&tnu, v.t. re. To settle, to set right, to amend; /. 4, pi -6. 
Th& uwnu, v.i. re. To be settled ; /. -I, pi -e. 

Thaurnu, v.i. re. To become ill ; /. 4, pi -6. 

Thechi-thechi, n.f. Beating down, -honi, v.i. ir. To be beaten. 
Thech&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to beat or strike. 
Thechnu, v.t. re. To beat, to strike, to hit ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Thechuwnu, v.i. re. To be beaten ; f. 4, pi. -e. 

The’k, n.f . Prohibition, restriction, -parni, v.i. re. To be 
prohibited. 

Thekawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to prohibit ; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Thoknu, v.t. re. To prohibit, to restrict ; /. -f, pi. -e. 

Thdk-parni, v.i. re. See The’k. 

Thekuwnu, v.i. re. To be prohibited or restricted ; /. 4, pi -e. 
Thefr, ad. Foolish. 

Thewa, n.m. See Nag. 

Thiftd, n.m. A youth. 

Thiftda, -u, ad. m. \ f. -i, pi -6. Greasy, oily, -honu, v.i. ir. 
To be greasy or oily. 

Thiiidnu, v.i. re. To play a trick; /. 4, pi. -6. 

Thiftga, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. One who pretends. 

Thifignu, v.i. re. To be pretended; /. -i, pi -e. 

This, n.f. A boast, -marni, v.i. re. To be boasted of. -nu,v. 
To boast. 

Thin, v. Was. Also thid, m. ; f. 4, pi. -6. 

Tlinira, n.m. See Thaniia. 

Tho’ch, n.f. A mistake, an error, a blunder, -jani, v.i. ir. To 
commit a mistake, -parni, v.i. re. To make a mistake. 
Thofr, ad. See Thefr. 

Thokawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to threaten or throw in; 
/. 4 f pi. -e. 

Thoknu, v.t. re. (1) To threaten or to throw in ; /. -i, pi. -e. (2) 

v t. re. To cohabit. (Bashahr.) 

Thokr, n.f. (H.) A stumble, -khdni, v.i . re. To stumble. 
Thoku, n.m. Sexual connection. (Bashahr.) -14na, v.i. re. To 
have sexual connection. 

Thokuwnu, v.i. re. To be threatened or thrown in ; /. 4, pi -e. 
Tlior-ra, -u, ad. m. ; /. * i, pi -6. (1) A little. (*J) Less. 

Thor la-bhalra, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. More or less. 

Tho>A, n.m. The male organ. 

Thosdwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to root up; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Thosnu, v.t. re. To throw in, to thrust in; /. 4 , pi -e. 

Thosnu, v.t. re. To root up ; /. 4 , pi. e. 

Tliosuwnu, v.i . re. To be rooted up ; /. 4, pi. -e. 

Thr&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to bury ; /. 4 , pi -6. 
Thr&wnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to maintain; /. -i, pi. -d. 
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Thti, v. Was, pi Thid. 

Thuhar, n.m. (S. Shurana.) A plant, (Bignonia Indica.) 
Thuknu, v.i . re . To spit. (H.) 

Thummd, n.f. A kind of tree. 

Thii'hd, n.m. The water in a cow’s footstep. 

Thwdra, n.m. A corvee of 8 days free work in a State. (Simla 
Hill States.) 

Thwdru, n.m. A man who has to work on corvee for 8 days. 

Tij, n.j . (S. Tritiyd.) The third day of the bright or dark half 
of a month. 

Tikd, n.m. The heir apparent of a chief. 

Tika-lana, v.t. re. To mark any one’s forehead with sandal and 
pay him some cash. This custom is observed at a wedding 
or investiture with the sacred thread. 

Tikawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to stay ; /. -i, pi -e. 

Tiknu, v.i. re. (1) To stay. (2) n.m. A mark on the fore- 
head of a beast. 

Til, n.m. pi. Sesamum seeds. 

Tilaru, tlaru, n.m. An earthen pot to keep oil in. 

Til owe, n.m. pi A kind of sweetmeat made of sesamum. 
Timbrai, timrai, n.f. A thorny shrub, called tejbal in Hindi. 
Tin-da, -u, ad. m . ; /. -i, pi. -6. In it or in that. 

Tiiida, n.m. The fruit of the opium plant. (Also tihdku. ) 

Tine, pro. m. and / They or by them. (Agentive.) 

Tinieh, pro. He or by him. (Agentive.) Tiuieh bolu. t€ He 
said.” 

Tino, pro. m. and /. Them. -khe. For them or to them ; -r& 
or-ru,m. -ri. /. -re. pi. Of them or their, -fa. From 
them, -da or -du, m. -di, /. -de, pi. In them. 

Tinu, ad. Sec Tishu. (Bashahr.) 

Tip, n.f. A small horoscope. (Also tiprd , n.m.) 

Tipa, n.m. A drop, -lagna, v.i. re. To leak. 

Tipe-tarne, v.i. rr. pi. To repair a roof, to prevent leaking. 
Tiprd, n.m. See Tip. 

Tir, n.f. (1) A peak of a hill. (2) A rim. 

Tir, n.f. (1) A crack, -dwni, v.i. re. To crack. (2) n.f. The 
Indian fruit called phut. 

Tiri, adv. By way of tl’*e hill. 

Tiri, n f. A narrow window. 

Tirnu, v.i . re. To swim. 

Tirth, n.m. (S. Tirtha. » A sacred place, a holy shrine. 

Tisha, tisa, ad. m . ; /. -1, pi. -e. Such, so. 

Tishka, -u, adv. m. ; /. - i, pi. -£. To that side. 

Tishkan, n.f . The act of slipping or tumbling. 

r I ishkawnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to slip or tumble ; /. -i. 

Tishknu, v.i. re. To tumble, to slip; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Tishu, tisu, ad. .So, such. 

Tit, n.m. pi. -o. (S. Atithi, a guest.) A mendicant, a devotee. 
Tittr, n.m. (H. tilar.) A partridge. 
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Tittr-bittr, -honu, v.i. ir . To be dispersed. 

Tiurf, n f . A stem look, -badalni, v.i. re . To be angry or dis- 
pleased. 

Tldru, n.m. See Taldru. 

Tldwnu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to weigh; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Tmdchd, n.m. See Tamdchd. 

Tmdru or -4. pro. m . ; /. -i, pi. -d. Your or yours. 

Tmdshd, n.m. A pastime. 

Tmhdrd, -u, pro.m. ; f. -i, pi. -6. Your or yours. Syn. third. 
Todi, n.f. (1) A small comer of a field. (2) Name of a tune. 
To'k, n.f. A pain (in the belly or waist), -ldgni, v.i . re. To 
suffer from pain. (Also - dwni .) 

Tokd, n.m. A taunt, -dend, v.i. ir. To speak ironically. 

Tokni, n.f. A brass pot for water or cooking purposes. 

Toknu, v.t. re. (L) To look at with an evil eye, to accost, to 
hinder, to stop. (2) A small brass vessel. 

Tokra, n.m. A basket. 

Tokru, n.m. A grain receiver in a store-house. (Kullfi.) 
Tokuwnu, v.i. re. To be hindered or stopped. 

Tol, pre. Down, under, -iyd, adv. Downwards. 

Tol, n.m. (H.) The act of weighing. 

Tola, n. m. (H) Twelve mdsds make one told. v. p.t. weighed. 
From Tolnu , to weigh.) 

Toldwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to weigh; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Tol-mol-karnd, v.t. ir. To settle the price after weighing. 

Tolnu, v.t. re. To weigh in the scales ; /. -i, pi . -4. 

Toluwnu, v.i. re. (1) To be weighed; /. -i, pi. -6. (2) To be- 
come uppermost. 

Tomat, n.f. (P. tuhmat.) False accusation, calumny. 

Tomat-lani, v.t. re. To accuse falsely. 

Tomrd, n.m. See Tumrd. 

Tonu, v.t. re. To seek by hand or touch; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Toftwnd, -u, ad.m. ; f. -i, pi. -6. Deaf, -hond, v.i. ir. To be deaf. 
Top, n.m. A hat. 

Topi, n.f. (1) A cap. (2) A gun-cap. 

Tori, n.f. A long kind of pumpkin. 

Totld, ad.m. ; /. -i, pi. -d. Lisping. 

Traiia'tar, ad. 73. -wdfi, m. -wiii, /. -weft, pi. The seventy- 
third. 

Trdj, n.m. (P. ihtardz.) Objection, -hond, v.i. ir. To be ob- 
jected. -karnd, v.i. re. To object. 

Trdjti, n.m. Scales. 

Trd’k, n.m. A swimmer. (H. tqirdk.) 

Trdkri, tdkri, n.f. A weighing machine. 

Trd|, trdr, n.f. (H. talvoar.) A sword. 

Trdnwd, ad . 93. -wdli, m. -wiii, /. weii, pi. The ninety- 
third. 

Trdr, n./. See Trdl , pi. Trdri. 

Trdss, n.m. (S. Trdsa.) Fear, terror, -bond, v.i. ir. To be 
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afraid, -ldgne, v.i. re. To pine in trouble. -karpd, v.i. ir . 
To be in trouble. 

Trdwnu, v.t . re. To cause or allow to ford ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Trdhat, ad. 63. -wdh, m. -weft, pi. -wifi, /. The sixty- 
third. 

Trefisi, n.f. Three kansis make one treftsi. (Kullti.) 

Truftjd, ad. 63. -wdft, m. -wifi, /. -weft, pi. The fifty- 
third. 

Tfi, pro. Thou. 

Tm, pro. Thou, thyself. 

Tujo, 'pro. Thee or to thee. (Kangra.) (Also iujhd.) 

Tuknd, v.t. re. (1) To bite. (2) To cut. (Kdngrd.) 

Tukrd, n.m. (H.) A bit, a piece. 

Tuld-ddn, n.m. (S.) A gift of gold, valuables, grain, etc., of the 
donor’s weight. 

Tujnu, v.i. re. To slumber, to dose ; /. -i, pi. -d. 

Turned, pro. Ye, you. Syn. tushi or tune. 

Tumrd, n.m. (S. Tumbi.) The pumpkin used as a vege- 
table. 

Tumri, n.f. The gourd, used as a vegetable. 

Tuftdd, -u, ad.m . ; f. -i, pi. -6. One who has no hands. 

Tun, n.m. pi. Musicians. Syn. bdjgt, mafigldmukhi. 

Turkd, n.m. The act of reasoning cooked pulse. 

Turknu, v.t. re. To season or give relish to cooked pulse; 
/.' -i, pi. -6. 

Turni, n.f. pi. Wives of musicians. 

Turt-furt, adv. Instantly. 

Tus6-tushd, pro. See Tumdfi. 

Tut, n.f. The act of falling short, -parni, v.i. re. To fall 
short. 

Tufd-huftdd, -u, p. par. m.; /. - i, pi. -d. Broken. (Also chutd 
huhdd.) 

Tutnu, v.t. re. See Chutnu. 

Tuwefi, pro. Thou or by thee. (Agentive.) 

Tuwnu, v.i. re. To be ready; /. -i, pi. -d. Si kd mardd tuvod? 
“ Is he ready to die ? ” 

Twand, -u, ad.m.; f. -i, pi. -6. Supine. Sleeping on the back. 
(S. Uttdna.) 

Twdr, n.m. (I) Sunday. (H. aifttwdr.) (2) Incarnation. -land, 
v.i. ir. To be incarnated. 

Tyahair, n.m. See Tah&ir. 

Tydjd, n.m. pi. - 6 . A stove or oven made of stones. -Idnd, v.i. 

re. To make an oven of stones. 

Tydr, ad. (H. tanydr.) Ready, -bond, v. i. ir. To be ready. 

Tydri, n. /. (H. tayydri.) Readiness, -honi, v.i . ir. To be ready, 
-karni, v.t. ir. To make ready. 
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U 

U., v. Am and are, first person singular and plural of the irre- 
gular verb Honu, to be. Ai, (art) is its second person 
singular. 

Ubha, -u, ad.m.; f. -1, pi. -A Up. -e-honu, v.i. ir. To be up. 

If ch, ad. Of high caste. 

Ucha, ad. (H. uftcha.) Lofty, high ; /. -l, pi. -A 
Uchhab, n.m. (S. Utsava.) A festival, a jubilee. 

Uchhke, adv. Of pleasure, in jest. 

Uchh a,-u, ad. m.; f. -i, pi. -A Higher, loftier. 

Udawnu, v.t. re. (H. udana.) To cause or allow to fly ; /. -i, pi. -e. 
Udnu, v.i. re. (H. urna.) To fly; ad. Flying. 

Ughrnu, v.i . re. To be opened; /. -l, pi. -e. 

Uj, n.m. (H. ud.) A beaver. 

Uj&rnu, v.t. re. To ruin, to destroy ; /. -i, pi. -A 
Ujkawnu, v.t. re. To startle; /. -i, pi. -A 
Ujknu, v.i. re. To be startled; /. -l, pi. -A 
Ujr, n.m. Objection, -karnd, v.i. ir. To^object. 

Ujr, ad. Uncultivated, unsown. 

Ujranu, v.t. re. To cause or allow to ruin; /. -i, pi. -A 
Ujrnu, v.i. re. To be ruined; /. -i, pi. -e. 

Ukhal, n.m. See Okhal. 

Ukharnu, v.t. re. (H. ukharna.) To root up; /. -i, pi. -6. 
Ukhri-janu, v.i. ir. To get rooted up; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Ukhrnu, v.i. re. To be rooted up; /. -i, pi. -A 
Ulu, n.m. (H. ullu) An owl. 

Umi, n.f. Wheat, roasted as a food, -bhujni, v.i. re. To roast 
wheat. 

Umr, n.f. (umar.) Age. -bitni, v.i. re. To pass, a period^ 
Umro-khe, adv. For life. * 

U'n, n.f. Wool, -katni, v.i. re. To spin wool. 

Unda, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -e. Down. 

Undka, -u, ad. m.\ f. -i, pi. e. Downwards. 

Undla, -u, ad. m. ; /. -i, pi. -A Of below, lower. 

Uni, ad. Of wool. 

Upai, upaw, n.f. and m. Treatment, a. remedy, -karnd,* v.i . 
ir. To treat. 

Upan-ni, v.t. re. To create. 

Upaw, n.m . Sec Up&i. 

Upr, ad. Up. bbl-karna, v.i. ir. To make one prosperous. 

Urn, ad. m. (S. Anrini.j Free from obligation, -honu, v.i. ir . 

To be free from obligation. 

Urn-karna, v.i. ir. To set free from one’s obligation. 

U't, n.m. (H. tint.) A camel. 

Ut, ad. Ignorant, foolish . 

Utarnu, v.i. re. To descend, to come down: /. -i, pi. -A 
U A adv. Down. (Balsan, Jubbal, Punar, and Raftwifi.) 

Ut6, -bile. adv. Dowm wards. (Balsan, Jubbal, Punar R&fiwiii.) 
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UtkA, -u, ad . m.\ /. -i, pi. -A. Upset, reverse. 

UtrAi, n.f. (H. utardi.) Down-hill, a descent. Syn. dhwd\i. 

Utju, -A, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Not very deep. 

Proverb ; — Halai ut\u t Moie gadu. 

(i Not very deep with a plough, 

But very deep with a smoothing plough. 

(To express inconsistency.) 

U'wAbAi, n.f. Nonsense, -honi, v.i. ir . To become nonsense. 

W 

WAftdA, or -u, ad. m . ;'/. -i, pi. -e. Hither, this side. 

WaftdkA, -u. ad. m . ; /. - 1 , pi. - 6 . To this side. 

WAftdla, -u, ad. m. ; f. -i, pi. -e. Of this side. 

Wafig, n.f. A plant (Achyrantlies aspera). Its ashes are used 
in washing linen. 

Waiijnu, v.t. re. To mutter charms and wave a plant over a 
patient to cure him. 

Wafts, waftsi, n.f. (8. AmAvasyA.) The day of conjunction or 
new moon; 

Waftsi, n.f. (S. AmAvAsyA.) See the preceding. 

War, adv. This side. -pAr. adv. To this and that side. 

War, n.m. A fence. -dcnA, v.i. re. To fence, to enclose. 

Ward A, n.m. or wAr-rA, n.m. A custom of waving some money 
over the head of a chief and giving it to his servants. 
This custom is generally observed when two chiefs meet 
together. 

WArnu, v.t. re. To enclose, to fence ; /. -i, pi. -e. 

WArslii, n.f. Hereditary estate. 

Waruwnu, v.i. re. To be fenced or enclosed ; /. -i, pi. -6. 

Was A, n.m. A sleeping room. -e-kliA-dewnu, v.i. re. To go to 
sleep. 

Wasni 9 n.f. (1) The ceremony observed on a bride’s entering 
her husband’s house. (S. Vadhupravesha.) (2) The conse- 
cration of a ht>use. (S. GrihapratisthA.) 

WAz, 7i. f. (H. awdz.) Sound, -lioni, v.i. ir. To sound. 

Wazir, n.m. (P.) A minister, a prime- minister, -an. n.f. The 

^ wife of a minister. 

Waziri, n.m. A wazir or collector of revenue subordinate to the 
shri wazir or chwulard wazir or chief minister. (Kullu and 
n.f. BashAhr). Ministry. 


Y 

YAd, n.f. Memory. -Awni, v.t . re. To remember, -karni, v.t. ir. 
To remember, to recollect. 

YAr, n.m. A friend. -honA, v.i. ir. To be friendly. Syn. A’r. 
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Z 

Zsdiid, ad. m. and /. Dumb, foolish, ignorant. 

Zak&t, n.f. (P. zaqdt.) An octroi tax. (Kuthdr and Basii4hr.) 
Zarb6, n.m. pi. (P. zarb.). Trouble, pain. • 

Zw&d, n.m. Existence, living. (Fr. Zifidagi). 



APPENDIX. 


(1) Folk-Lore. 

The fourteenth day of the dark half of the month of BhAdo 
and the next day of conjunction are called “DagyAji ki rAt.” 
It is a general belief in the hills that on these two days dags, or 
witches, who know magic, wander by night and devour any 
beautiful thing that comes before their sight. To avert this 
danger, the Dift waft or a Br&hman gives the people either 
some rice or some mustard seed, pronouncing the following- 
chant or mafitar : — 

Rakkh RAm, rakkh ddb, rakkh sliish, rakkh MhAsh, rakkh 
paun, rakkh pAni, rakkh daya, rakkh ohhabhay, rakkh rakkh 
banashtete, rakkh dewA, Klajnuwaft, teri rkhauri, dewA SipA, 
dewa ShraliyA, dewA KorganA, dewa DhAftdiyA, debid, jAft-uft 
na sake sat samuftd, tafi-uft na chukaj meri rkhauri, BrahmAni 
muftdro, hAre dware, rachha karai, jimi bhumi rachhA karaj, 
kheche khlajnA rachhA karaj, pashu basetri, rachha karaj, mAh 
dliine rachhA karaj, bAle bhojd ri rachhA karaj, thaur thAi di 
rachhA karai, sarb rachhA karai, dAgi bhuto khe lohe rA bAr 
banaj, waftsi chaudashi lohe rA bAr bAnaj, dAgi bhiito sAtwe 
ptalaj gAlaj, rakkh dewA SipA KlainuwAft, ShrAliyA, DhAftdiyA, 
Korgana, debie, sarb rachha karaj. 

Translation. 

Protect 0 RAm, protect 0 God, protect 0 Vishnu, protect 0 
Shib, protect 0 wind, protect 0 waters, protect O tenderness, 
protect from fear, protect, protect 0 all you the plants, protect, 
protect 0 deity Klajnu, you are the protector, 0 Sip deity, 0 
Sbraji deity, 0 Korgan deity, 0 goddess, protect, as long as 
the water of the seven oceans is not dried , so long the protection 
uttered by me will not fail, the protection of BrahmA may 
protect house, door, land, earth, the crops, the farmyard, the 
cattle and their herds, the bees, the milk-store, the simple- 
minded children, the rooms and the places, this protection may 
prepare an iron cage for the bitches and ghosts, and for this 
conjunction day and for the fourteenth day of dark BhAdo, an iron 
fence may be prepared and the bitches and ghosts may be sent 
down in it to the seventh lower regions to be destroyed there, 
protect 0 ShrAli deity, 0 Klgjnu deity, 0 Sip deity, 0 DhAftdi 
deity, 0 Korgan deity, 0 Goddess, protect all things well. 
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The Tale of a Jackal and a Ticee* 

0 re Chdn-mdn-nie , 

Kd hold ji mahdrdj ? 

Sdto sio roj khdu thtt , 

EH sie kd kart aj ? 

4 0 you Chan-man- m ! ’ 

4 What do you say, my Lord ? 9 
4 We used to breakfast on seven tigers, 

What are we to do to-day with only one ? ’ 

The tale runs thus : — In a forest there lived a pair of jac- 
kals. One day a tiger happened to arrive near their den. See- 
ing the danger approach, the jackal exclaimed to his wife: - - 
“ O you Cb&n-m&n-ni ! 99 The wife replied, “ What do you say, 
my Lord?” The jackal said: 44 We were breakfasting every 
day on seven tigers, what shall we do to-day with only one ? ” 
Thereupon the tiger being greatly afraid of the jackals, ran 
for his life. 

(2) Proverbs. 

(1) Appe kuri ghar nd bashdt , 

Hordnu sikh dashdi . 

44 The girl does not live at her husband’s, 

But she gives hints to other women.” 

(To show negligence on one’s own part.) 

(2) A rd, biyd lafd , 

Ard, jdu nd kinde. 

“Friend, you fought very well ! ” 

44 0 friend, I couldn’t escape ! ” 

The story goes that once a musician (turi) used to go every 
evening to the temple at Koti village. One evening when 
returning to his home, a bear caught him. As he was a strong 
man, he struck the beast a blow with his pole on its nose, 
and it ran away. A man who happened to witness the fight 
said “Friend, you fought very well.” He replied, 44 Friend, I 
couldn’t escape.” 

(Used when one is compelled to do any thing by force.) 

(3) Dhanu rai jd tan par j tanyih hi Idgo . 

“If the bow is all right, the string can be strung 
again. ’ ’ 

(Used when one’s offspring or wife is dead.) 

(4) Taft nd chetgi dftdhd , 

Jdft shir nd laggi kdftdhd. 

44 A blind man will not know, 

Till his head hits against the wall.” 

(A K&iigra proverb.) 
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(5) Shdri 8uki , wd Sdwni harL 

4 4 Neither dry in J une nor green in July.’ ’ 

(Used when a thing is in the same manner as before.) 

(6) JH nashl Ichuld Midi daftd nd lanL 

“To that which may be opened by a nail, no tooth 
should be applied.’ * 

(A thing which can be easily done, should not be done with 
much pains.) 

(7) O'j prdune ra , 

Bhoj peri rd . 

“ A guest’s excuse, 

And a feast of sweetmeat (pera).” 

(When a guest comes to one’s house the whole family gets a 
good dinner.) 

(8) Ildchhu Jchdriu, burn bolnu , 

Kadi ni bhuldu. 

4 4 Tasteful food and a bad speech 
Are never out of the memory.’’ 

(9) Hdchhd kdpfd hdti da bdhar ni nikldd. 

44 Fine cloth never goes out of the shop (for sale).” 

(A well-to-do man is liked and visited by everybody.) 

(10) Kd jdno Pahari bhufi du , 

Je kishe khdi krundu , 

Kd jdno Deshi jpor, 

Je kishe khdi khof. 

4 4 What do the Pahari fools know 
As to how the fruit of the krunda plant is to be eaten ? 
What do the fools of the plains know 
As to how walnuts should be eaten ? ’ ’ 

(A jest between a man from the plains and a hillman). 

(11) Khdilu tan khdilu par ghutilu kd? 

“In eating they will eat, but how will they swallow S” 
(Said when one is unable to swallow anything on account of 
a sore throat.) 

(12) Je mervrjyd-shundd , 

Tau palu-jyo nd punda . 

“If you were to listen to me, 

You would not have done it in that manner.” 

(13) Dharo re ghau’t a, 

Je pishdle nd tau dhishdle tom. 

‘ ‘ These stone-mills are on a ridge, 

Though unfit to grind, they can be seen from afar.” 
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(14) Bilkhi ru ghyu a hoi , 

MAh bhdi sukiei. 

“ ’Tis Bilkhi’s butter, 

I like the bread without it.” 

(15) Je dg nd jdnaithi, 

Tan tanivd bi nd jdnai thi? 

4 4 If you did not know how to kindle the fire, 

Then did you also not know how to bring the pan ?” 

(16) Aj niputi kdl niputi, 

Khar fuld sadd niputi. 

4 4 To-day and to-morrow she is without a son,. 

She is without a son even when the saffron blooms.’ ’ 
(Used as of a childless woman, to show ‘impossibility.) 

(17) Tate khe kafchhi , 

Shale khe hath. 

* ‘ A spoon for the hot, 

And the hand for the cold,” 

(18) Je deo-jya huhdd , 

Tan mano ri bujhdd. 

“ If I were like a deity , 

I would know everyone’s mind.” 

(19) Jasrabdo si ho, 

Se baj dalkie kwai khd ? 

44 He, whose fatllSt is a lion, why 
Will he eat without flesh ? ” 

(One who has good supporters will always be successful). 

(20) Ju meri mqiwo nild, 

Se mdft bi dhdchold. 

44 He, who takes away my mother, 

Will have to support me too.” 

(Used of a widow’s child when its mother takes another 
husband, and meaning that he who ploughs the land will have 
to pay the taxes.) 

(21) Chian tahyih Odngd, 

Tethia porki jimpr. 

44 When bathing, up to one’s throat it is the Ganges, 

But above the throat it is death itself.” 

(One cannot do what is beyond his power.) 

(22) Je panmesur dekhd ni, 

Tan kadurti fa tan pachhydnu a. 

“Even if no one has seen God, 

He can still be recognized by His nature.” 
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(23) Sambie dwdr, baaharmo ru muM, 
kuchh ni huhdu. 

“ A lower door and the face of a shameless man 
are good for nothing.” 

(24) Karganu 1 bdfidi Bdje rd, 

Kdti-ro maro mdvri. 

* # 

“The R&j&V village of Karg&nu was divided, 

And the M&wis died after fighting for it.” 

(Used when any one interferes in another’s case.) 

(25) Bind japne fa hdsnu , 

E bi fjiterdikdm a. 

“To laugh without speaking 
Is a disgraceful act. ’ ’ 

(26) Es hdane fa ronui bhalu. 

“Better weeping than such a laughter.” 

(27) Dud khdu kwaM ni jdndd , 

Brail ghau janau sabai. 

“No one knowd that the milk was eaten. 

But every one knows that the cat has been 
killed.” 

(28) Je man lagi a tdti tan kygiri ni karuwa, 

LuM mdri ishii. 

“ If I am in trouble, nothing can be done, 

But wicked people are so puftshed (as I).” 

(29) Chhewfi ru sdth , bhedo ri basal , 

Kuchh ni huftdi ” 

“ The company of a woman and a flock of sheep 
Are good for nothing.” 

(30) Bind luno ru olan t bind chhewji tu ghqur bi f 
Kuchh ni fauftdu. 

M Cooked pulse or vegetables without salt, and a house 
without a woman, are good for nothing.” 

(31) ShdM muMau gafmt, 

Duhne bdhne rijran\ 

" The barren cow butts, 

While the milch-cow and oxen fall down dead.” 

(Used, when a valuable thing is lost while an unfruit- 
ful thing remains.) 


1 A village in SirrnQr state on the banks of the Giri river. 
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(32) Je mwthru japan, 

Tqu dihwdh kwai puchhi 

“If the idol were to speak, 

Then why should the diiiwdh be asked ? ” 

(33) Turi ri dm hor bhedo ri bhai , 

Kadi ni jdftdi. 

“The begging of musicians, and the bleating of a sheep, 
Never cease.” 

(34) Shdhd mharhs napaf bhdti hi , 

Kuchh ni huHdd . 

“A barren buffalo and an uneducated brahman 
Are both good for nothing.” 

(35) Mere tan turi rd bandi guwa , 

Je deftda ni kyaih tail ord tmi chhdr . 

“My case is like the bear’s that met a musician, who 
was caught by him, and said to him : — 

‘ If you will not give me anything then please leave; 
me.’ ” 

(Used when one wants to get rid of a danger at any 
cost.) 

(36) Mere tan Pdwlu ri kafhdi hoi, 

Ju Idiro bi muki tqu Jchdiro hi. 

“My case has become like the vessel of Pawlu, 

Which was lost after being used only once.” 

(Used when one has lost a thing after using it once 
only.) 

(37) Jaa parqu kal kabariyd , 

Taa Pajqu Ainu rail Sariyd. 

“ When there is a famine year, 

Then there are good crops in Ainu and Sariya.” 
(Villages of Koti State.) 

(38) Shydli pal mundro , 

Mdndre band siddh. 

“ He became a mendicant at Shydli village, 

And then became a miracle-monger at M&ndr.” 

(Villages in Bhajji State.) 

(Used to ridicule a mendicant.) 

(39) Titan ru shuriii tqu, 

Tumfei tumfe biji. 

“ If we were to listen the mendicant, 

Then we ought merely to sow the gourd-fruit. ’ ’ 

(The gourd-fruit is used for a water-pot by Oriental men- 
dicants.) 
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(40) Li%d6 baldqu , 

Thiiro byddht. 

“ To an ox without a tail 
There are 18 diseases.” 

(Used when one is constantly in trouble.) 

(41) Dhdno re gdoft, 

Prdlo fa jdnu a . 

4 ‘ The villages in which rice grows 
Are known by its straws ” 

(42) Doe re muMo di pajlqu, 

Tau age dpni bdhqiwni . 

44 If fire burns on the head of both, 

Then one ought first to extinguish one’s own.” 

(To denote one’s bad luck.) 

(43) Dalki je shaft, 

Tqu shdgo fa ni pari. 

4 4 If flesh is rot, 

Then it is better than a vegetable.” 

(44) Fdtu thd'l, 

PatM brobar. 

44 A broken dish is equal to a pdthd .” 

(A great thing if worn out is superior to a small thing, 
or great men even in misery have lofty thoughts). 

(45) Chmi thindb derd , 

Eksqi chhewfte baserd . 

44 The place where four men live is a lodging house, 

The place where a woman lives is a home.” 

(It shows that a house without a woman is nothing). 

(46) Dhdro pdnde sdtu kun puno? 

44 Who will make roasted flour float on a ridge ?” 

(47) Jaa payo kfe’r, taa nd pani U’r; 

Jaa d gc’r, taa nd larii be’r. 

4 ‘ When there is any difficulty, one ought not to cry; 
When there’s an opportunity, there should be no delay.” 

(48) Jaa din d baUgt, 

Taa tundd maro ddnge. 

41 When days are unlucky, 

Even a liandless man will fight with a stick.” 

(49) Mangal dewd mine , 

Sdt patdl guwe sinL 

44 When Mars goes into Pisces, 

The seven lower regions become wet.” 

(Much rain is to be expected on Mars going into Pisoes.) 
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(60) Jaa thi nawe nechi , 

Bdmno kkdu thi sherd re kheche ; 

Jaa howl budhe prdni : 

Bdtnan khd * mdft shero re ddni. 

“ When I was a young maid, 

1 enjoyed Br&hmans in a mustard field ; 

Now that I am an old woman : 

Br&hmans console me with mustard seed.” 

(It means that when* she was young, Br&hmans used to 
prefer requests to her ; but when she became old, she was obliged 
to beg of Brahmans.) 

(61) Hyuh gha\o-ld bddlii soend ghalo suhdgi, 

Thiftd ghalo bdftthyd, kanjri r&hdx age . 

“ The snow will melt with clouds, and gold with borax, 
And so will a handsome young man with a harlot.” 

(52) DoH bi Idga pdni bi laga, 

Sio brago rd byah bi laga. 

“ The sun is shining and the rain a-f ailing, 

The tiger and the leopard’s wedding is being celebrat- 
ed.” (Of an extraordinary thing.) 

(63) Takiri,bi t 
Chaja ri bi. 

“Costing six pies. 

And yet of good quality ! ’ ’ 

(A thing bought for six pies cannot be of good quality.) 

(54) Sdkho ri mauiisi, 

Saudi ri karairi. 

“ The mother’s sister in relation, 

But very strict in a bargain.” 

(55) Dukhni chot , 

Kanqudi suheU 

“ A hurtful limb is often hurt, 

And he is often seen, who is disliked.” 

(58) Shihgo fa chhdfni pori , 

Punjfo de deni pachdki. 

“ It is unwise to let go the horns 
And catch hold of the tail (of a bull).” 

(57) Karjo ri jimi , thdhdi pdni rd nhdn , jeth kethi fdbo . 

“ Land on tax, and a bath of oold water, can be ob- 
tained everywhere.” 
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(58) Bdftd sdftd hor mhmftsd arnti, 

Jaa bigfd taa kishu karnu. 

“ When a widow, an ox, and a wild buffalo 
Are in a rage, what's to be done then V 9 
(It means that these three are uncontrollable.) 

(59) Jethai gho\% , 

Tethqi pyuft\i. 

“ Wherever mixed with water, 

There's the golden colour.” 

(It means that a diligent man will gain everywhere.) 

(60) 1 i Riog hi chkwdnd, 

Taa Tdftdd bi ndckd . 

“When the sun set from R6og peak, 

Then Taiid& began his dance.” 1 
(Of an unsuitable time in any business.) 

( 61 ) Budh bdnidft Shukr kdna ? 

Shanchar bolo aft pari nhdnd. 

“Wednesday is a usurer, and Friday has only one eye, 
But Saturn says he must bathe.” 

(There is no hope of rain on Wednesday or Friday, but 
Saturday must bring rain.) 

( 62 ) Luku luku pashnu , 

Taa prdwne age denu . 

‘ ‘ She prepares a dish privately , 

Then puts it before a guest.” 

( 63 ) Khani pini Shilrue, 

~ Bhukhe mart KdftdU ; 

Chdw tamashd Dhanone : 

Gothi Idyl DhdniL 

“ Shilru is good for eating and drinking, 

There is hunger in KAiidi ; 

Dhanon contains pleasure and pastimes : 

Complaints are made in Dh&ni.” 

(The lands in Shilru and Dhan6n are very fertile, and 
those of K&ndi and Dhani are good for nothing. These four 
villages are in Koti State.) 

(64) Dhaki muth Idkho ri> 

Khali muth kakho ri . 

“ A dosed fist may hold a million, 

And an open one, a straw.” 

1 T&ndA was a zamind&r of Bhajjf, and Reog is the name of a peak. 
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(85) Jm%1^lodumuM chhdrnu, 

’*> Toa cfafto Me fef darnu ? 

‘ 44 When one puts one’s head in a mortar, 

: What’s the fear of hurt ? ’ * 

(86 ) BMW pdMbhalko, 

Pdni ri Idgi shalkd ; 

Bdd\% pdki bydlm. 

Pdni nd nhydlai. * 

44 When clouds become red at morn, 

Then there will be a heavy shower of rain ; 

When clouds become red in the evening, 

Then you heed not wait for rain.” 

(67) Ju nhdMi muchau, 

Mutihoft, pdfide japqu jhuth , 

Tesrn Jed pdkfi ? 

44 How can he who makes water in his bath, 

And tells a lie face to face, be detected ?” 

(68) Nd pit shmhni deu, 

Nd port nashni deu. 

44 I’ll neither let you massage my belly, 

Nor allow you to go away.” 

(The saying of a pregnant woman to her nurse. Used 
when one rejects each alternative), 

(89) Jishi guru, 

Tishi chelL 

44 As is the spiritual guide, 

So are his disciples.” 

(70) Jetnu Jchdtan h6 , 

Tetni tddni . 

44 One ought to stretch (one’s legs), 

According to one’s means,” 

(71) Jishddtsh, 

Txshd bhish • 

44 As may be the country, 

So v should be the fashion (of one’s dress).” 

(In a warm oountry cotton clothing, and in a cold country 
woollen, is suitable.) 

(72) Ldtqi ghd’ni mdchh\i , 

Munhifb bhajnu Rdm. 

44 He kills fish with his feet, 

And performs Divine Service with his mouth.” 

(Used when one differs in words and deeds.) 
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(73) jtyfe re ta’* W a ? • ^ 

Ju pdchhU ri fini. ^ ; 

“ The former’s feet are not so ugly 
As the latter’s ankles.” 

(Used when both of two things are defective.) 

(74) Sabi fd bhalt chup. 

* ‘ Silence is better than all (things) . ’ * 

(The silent man keeps aloof from all squabbles.) 

(75) Kodd bi khinda , 

Taa paid bi ford. 

“ He has not only scattered the grain, 

But has also hurt his buttocks.” 

(Used when one commits two mistakes at a time.) 

(76) Halqi utlu , 

Moii gddu. ' 

‘ ‘ Not very deep with a plough , 

But very deep with a smoothing-plough.” 

(Used to express inconsistent things.) 

(77) Sdri rdti gdu bajdu , 

Bhyani khe duhdsjdu. 

“The whole night was spent in singing to music, 

There was a dead foetus at daybreak.” 

(After working hard, the result was fruitless.) 

(78) Mufthoft dekhi ro tikd Idnd. 

“The gift called tikd should be according to one’s dignity. 0 

(79) Chhote mufthiii, 

Bare jabdb . 

“ The mouth small, 

But the reply great.’ ’ 

(One ought to speak according to one’s ability.) 

(80) Mdh khe khani ku , 

Tihdd pdi tu. 

“ A well was dug for me, 

But you are cast in it.” 

(Used when a complainant is found to be guilty,) 

(81) Shdtho ri diftgli, 

Eki rd bhdrd . 

“ Sixty persons’ sticks 
Make a man’s load.” 

(Trifling things, when gathered together, are of great use.) 
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V%|pV :: ‘ PM**4 tori. .- >; ■--. 

&■' ! .'‘Solopg as one is not dead, 

One can’t go to heaven.” 

(Oilers Wb^b b should be done by oneself.) 

; * (83) Pdp iwpta aptyti khd' . , ^ ".^'V 

“Sihand a wiokedibn will injure one’s owninterestB. 

(84) Jot rl Sdwani f&t6, m 

Tea fa' harui dhiahd. . 

“ He, whose eyes go in July, 

Sees green everywhere.” 


(86) ShArtmAiHaTidahM,. 

Sdwani dyi dahu. 

“ Her mother-in-law died in June, 

But she weepe for her in July- 
(Of sax improper time for a business.) 

(88) KM pia' astdj, 

Ghmjd bhari japofo rl. 

“ A clever man eats and drinks, „ 

But a fool’s moustache is detected. „ . 

(Used when the culprit escapes, while an innocent 

punished.) , 

(87) Sndro ri ihanak tha^ak, 

Lhwdro ri ekkai. I 

. « The goldsmith’s many taps .„ 

Are equal to an ironsmith s single stroke. 

(Many small things are equal to one large one.) 

(88) 8<m nvfohi khdia,briiiiOdhgA-khi. ehdU. 

“ Having devoured a hundred mice, , 

The oat goes to the sacred place (Ganges). 

(Used when a sinful man does a virtuous act.) 


( 89 ) Mert ahaehuwd pith, 

' Teri skashuwd hdth. 

«« My back may be oiled, 

(Us^i^n both paSmlVe interested in a transaction,) 

( 90 ) Lilehi kamdii Idgu dh6h 

y Jettoi uihd vbhd tetiie Idgu hor. 

" By an incident a rolling-stone struck me, „ 

As I not up there came down another to hit me. 
(Used when one gets many troubles at a time.) 
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" ( 91 ) EkthdhkA, 1 '}$%>”* -i 

; , IhtjA third rd bhard. ■ , - v ■ * f- $ '<■■?; ?• • 

:.;'.V “In the first place, a conch-shell; ..'• : '*—cC. V. I’.' 
Secondly, full of rice boiled in milk, - 
(Used when one is interested m both ways*) 

(92) Lid ihdni id hdtki ii, f 

a/ani^ pktqu bharuwo. 

M If dimg is to be eaten, then eat that of an elephant* 
Wherewith the belly may be filled/ ’ 

(93) Juthu khdnu tqu> 

M(tk& re lobhad. 

“ Refuse food is eaten 
For the sake of its sweetness.’* 

(94) Bethdndwi, 

V Kulcrd ahaulo. 

» “ An idle barber 

v Shaves a dog.” 

% (Something is better than nothing.) 

(95) Stoddd fd* ttitoeft Mow, 

Bdd6 fa’mtiweft khoti. 

" You’ve spoiled the taste, 

I’ll spoil the blame.” 

(Used when a thing is spoiled in two way 

(96) ThoAl f d hhi'l, 

Pipii rd maedld, 

Kuchh ni huhdd. 


“ The practice of archery, * 

And the spioe of red pepper, 

Are no good at all.” 

(Used when a nuisanoe of any thing occurs.) 

(97) ' Chdmbi muty, 

Bhekhlai jdmi. 

“ Under a fragrant tree 
There grew a thorny plant.” 

(Used when a well-to-do man has an ignorant son.)’ 

(98) Lutyd japdi, 

KuJerd muchdi, 

Bi'r nt pardi. 

“ A debauchee in speaking. 

And a dog in making water. J|' 

Make no delay.” 
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{99) K&Ml re mitfth, 

Agei paint ho. 
u The point of a thorn 
Is itself sharp/ ’ 


(100) Bdni khe ndftgi bin hold ? , 

“ Who can say that the queen has no robes V 9 

( 101 ) J eti kukrd ni huHdd , 

Teti kd ?dt ni bhyqdwd. 

“ Where there is no cock, 

Does not the day break there ?” 

(Used when a thing can be done without one’s help.) 


(102) Fa't b%iri rd bi sardhna. 

“ A shrewd stroke of an enemy’s is worthy of praise.” 

(103) Chuli fa ’ nikld, 

Bhdti da para . 

“ Came out of a stove, 

Fell into a large oven.” 

(Out of the frying-pan, etc.) 

(104) Pardi pithide nagdre. 

“ Kettledrums on another’s baok.” 

(Used when one is suffering and another happy ) 

(105) Nd ghatqi dewa , 

Nd rakshai Maid. 

“ I neither went to the grinding stone (in a river), 

Nor was I terrified there by a ghost.” 

. (Used when one is safe from a danger.) 

(106) Khasho Idgi tati , chdl bhdtk rdti ; 

KhashO howa ram , bhdto rd ni kyeh kdm , 

“ When a Khash was in need, he said : ' Go on, Brah- 
man, by night.’ 

When the Khash got well, he said ‘ There is no use in 
a Brahman.’ ” 

(The Khash sept of Kanets is of selfish character.) 


(107) Bol keti thid ? 

Bolo Dilli: 

Bolo kd karai thid ? 

Bob bhdf jhoku thid. 

“ ‘ Say, where have you been ? ’ 

He replied that he was at Delhi. 

* What were you doing there ? ’ 

He replied that he was making a fire for parching 
grain.” 

(Of negligence in a man.) 
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( 108 ) JetnU ghard fa' panhair hd; 

Tetwui panhair fa’ ghar hd. ■' v'" 

“ A* far as is the water-place from the hpnse:, 

50 far is the house from the water-plaoe.” ’ ^ 

(It shows the equality of two things.) ’ 

(1<)®) Mq&U re WW re Iwi., ?! 

“ The food at au officer’s house is tasteful." 

(It shows superiority.) 

( 110 ) Jastd bdo si, 

51 kwqi dard ? 

“ He, whose father is a lion, 

Why should he fear ?” 

(A lion’s young one has no fear.) 

(111) Sdppd-re khdi-khe, diliguli-rd dour. ; 

* ‘ He who was bitten by a snake, fears even a stick.’ * 

*( 112 ) Bolqu keti thid? Bolqu eurgi, 

, Kd karat thid? Tdlli Idu-thd. 

* ‘ ‘ Where have you been ? — ‘ I was in paradise.’ 

‘ What were you doing there t ’ — * I was mending my 
olothes.’ ” 

(To denote ignorance.) 

( 113 ) Blqu kiltd i Iqu shdji, 

Meri jdn di drd chhdfi. 

“Take this basket and take these aprioots, 

But be pleased, my friend, to spare my life.” 

(One who is in great distress.) 

(Ill) Mered jhuh ed,kaniidg rjafd, di l kadi bhik bi nd deti-thi ? 
Bolqu, rdildld, sii fa\tqu Idgi. 

“ ‘O my beloved property, how didyou burnt I never 
used to give even alms. They replied, ‘ O widow! 
that is the reason for burning your property.” 

(Tit for tat.) 

( 118 ) Teri bafdd-re, tau Idmbi shiiig a' 

RdMbiinM Ucidyidu. 

“ ‘ Oh! your oxhas long horns.’ 

‘Yes, but I w»s widowed by them.’ ” P 
(A good thing which oauees injury.) 

^ v 

^ hard, chdpnM hard. K ■ ■ 

“Oh my dear 1 These are the elephant ’fiteeth, 
a ; . - One lot to be looked at and the others ohew with,** 
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r (117) RekM fdtd tan thaguwS chahyih, 

Jad fdtd dpni tm led kari ? 

“One ought to take warning, from seeing another’s 
eyes hurt, 

What’s to be done when one’s own are injured ? ” 

(Of precautions against danger.) 

(118) Priuno-rd bhdri kanm nd thanau , 

Qhato*rd bhdri dewa/u Idnibi Ur an. 

“One who has his sieve full will not groan, 

But he who has to go to the mill will weep over his 
heavy load.” 

(When one is happy and another not.) 

(119) Gharchi ran mufthtd apndi daehna ho. 

“One has to show one’s own property and one’s own 
face.” 

(120) Delch rdMo-ra chdla t 
Shir ndhgd mufth Jcdld. 

“See the widow’s trick, 

Bare head and black face,” * 

(121) Hdftdrdt, harm chhwayd , 

Bethi-ro ni chhwayd chahyih. 

“It does not matter if the sun sets on its way, 

But it ought not to set while sitting still.” 

(One ought not to be idle.) 

(122) ShUhdhki goriyd , paun-bdnki ghofiyd , 

, Marjddrbdhkd mard , dud-bdhki gau. 

“She who is chaste is pretty, that is a horse which is 
swift, 

He is a man whose conduct is good, and a good cow 
is that which gives much milk.” 

(Handsome is that handsome does.) 

(123) Men ghin nd Jearai tm meri skaftd karqi. 

“ If you do not love me, I give you an oath.” 

(Love requires no oath.) 

(124) Ldia-ri ghin ran Idiari ddfi ni hundi. 

4 4 One-sided love and a ragged beard are good for nothing.” 
(Unrequited love is a disgrace.) 

(125) Kd kdku kd kdkuru pit, 

Sdri hdMi-dya MdMi'rm Sukit. 

“ What a little thing a tinder box is ! 

Yet it has been all through Mandi and Suket.” 

(Of one who does a lot of work.) 
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(126) Ch(m-da pdthar pay a, taa thale-khe dewg^ > 

“If a stone is thrown into the water ii sinks to the 
bottom/’ 

(A weighty word attracts attention.) 

(127) Bashkaf Hindi bashau pldh-dt chmni pdch. 

“It does not matter whether there is a heavy monsoon 
or a light one, the tree {Butea frondo&a) always has 
no more than three leaves.” 

(One who is just the same whether in comfort or adver- 
sity. 

(128) Ek dkkh tihdi hi dwdftj. 

“ He has only one eye, and in that too there is pain. ” 

(Trouble upon trouble.) 

Note . — Most of these were furnished by Babu Shib Datt MahtA 
and 'JArA Datt- Par6hit of Koti State. 

Pahabi Riddles. 

(1) Ghdr chift charmalcan4dgi , 

Do khafi do narichanddgi. 

“ Four birds began to sing, 

Two stand and two danoe.” 

Reply : a cow’s udder. 

(2) U'pr bi’l bhuiH thanwld , 

Md gori put 8dhw\d. 

“A creeper above and a basin below, 

The mother white and the son black.” 

Reply : Mugoh (an edible root.) 

(*) Poro dwi rand, 

Tdft-khe lydi kolth6~n fdM. 

“ There came a widow, 

And she brought you a bundle of pulse.” 

Reply : a snail. 

(4) Lau jhifi Ioshkar chdlau , 

Nio\ ghumqu , parbat hdlqu. 

“ If the creeper is pulled an army seems to be marching* 
The lowland rises up and the hill shakes.” 

Reply : a hand-loom. 

(5) Duhgi ddbr daniyar karau, 

Mdnku mdmd bduwi tar an, 

“A deep pond resounds, * 

And unde M4nkd swims.” 

Reply : a frog. 
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$ | - 1 jjldijh nMll jamtu pdkd . 

V One wave hither and aaothor thither, 

In the centre of a ravine a citron k ripe.* # 

;V .v;'--.-: Reply :tb & ehtwning of eurd.^;, 

^l) Poro ikoi rui t , , . • 

M&M goi pcfcrdL " 

1 4 There came the ootton, 

And hurt the head with its nails.” 

' - ; Reply: ft comb. 

( 8 ) Nhydri ndti si garldnd, 

Pdiij jani deud pdkf-di MU dnd. 

“ In a dark ravine a lion roared, 

Five men went to catch him but two brought him out.” 

Reply: mucus. 


(9) Poro duru kuktu lujbude Jcdn , 

Mdri nd Jchai kvJctuwd dti terd jajmdn. 

* ‘There came a pup with quivering ears, 

Don’t bite me, 0 pup, I am your customer.” 

Reply: Forget-me-not. 


( 10) Bjhyg±ni Idu bjhaini Idu bujh bujhaiyd*Mrd, 

BkmidafU chqnn fed Ugi t hi^g t jtvain rw jtrd. 

“ 0 you, that understand a puzzle, I tell you a riddle, 
On one plant there are three fruits, viz., as assafoe- 
tida, oarroway and cummin.” 

.V Reply : a large kitohen spoon. 

(11) Hour karqu jharr harm chufy kargu chash, 

Chdr eapdi taachdktii jaa ham harm hath. 

“They quiver and shake with a bird-like noise, 

• The four peons will go on when they have girt up 
■ their loins.” V 1 ' 

Reply : a palanquin or a spinning wheel (oharkhi). 


(19) Bhiti-dd takd, sabi-rd sakd. 

“It sits on the wall, 

And is friend of all.” 

^ Reply: a lamp.. 


l It »hould be noted that the hillmen chu m the curd in so earthen; 
jg^elukmg it by one hand hither apd thither until the butter i« gathered 
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\ Apt hochhkd ddfhu limbi. ,': r >$;,/ .:. 

i Whited but has ft long beard* *••;> ;-; 

>;■:'•• • ■ ■ : R&ply . ejpiip 

^e.—Mo«i ol those were furaiahed by Mahtd K4AI BA*3 «* SWto6 

Tillage oi Ko tl Sta*©, : ‘ ' : 

(14 ) nd dhobii dhou 9 ■' / 

B61 merit pydrii 9 sdri prithx khe ehofu hou< 

*‘ Neither has a spinner spun it, nor has a washer 
w ash ed it 

Say, my dear, what is it that stakes a cloak lor the 

whole world 1*’ * , .. <*' 

jReply: thesoow. 


6. 


10 . 


16. 


ao. 


M'PW 




Thb Souq of the Bla’j Pair sung in Bi.a’j. 

PaAW ndH’W Ndrdyano rd, junieh dharti pudni, 
JaldthaK hoi pirthibi, debi Mansd rdkhi jagd]L 
M&nu nd holi kweh rikhi, ekai. Ndrdyan rdjd hold, 
Siddh gurd ri jhofi fa, dhdi ddnd sherd rd jhard. 
Dhdi ddnd sherd rd, mhdri shwdrU bijou, 

Biji bdji rd sherd, jdmadi ld-gi, 

Jdmi rd sherd, god-ni Idyi, 

Oodi rd sherd, pdkadi Idgi, 

Pdki luniro sherd, kunuweh Idyi. 

Qdhi mdhdi rd, kyd howd pwdjd f 
Dhdi ddnd bijou rd, c hhvrd hovod pwdjd. 

%CAhw& bharl sherd rd. mhdri bijou shwdri, 

Biji rd sherd, jdmadi Idgi, 
fdmird sherd, godani Idyi, 

Qofcird sherd, pdkadi Idgi, 

Pdki Idnird sherd, kunuweA Idyi . 

Qdhi mdMi fo sherd, kyd howd pwdjd f 
Ohhurdbhari bijqu rd, pdthd howd pwdjd. 

Pdihd bhari sherd rd, tnhdribijq |» shwdri, 

Biji rd sherd, jdmadi Idgi, * ; 

Godi rd tfesA, pd*a<U 1<^, . _ \ 

■: P&i Hik rd skerb, kemmoeh Idyi. . v 
adt$ mdil4i ed sherd. If 4 towd pwdjd? & ; ,, - ; : 
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4 , *, I Biji rd sherd, jdmadi Idgi , 

Jdmird shero, godani Idye, 

Oodi rd sherd, pdkadi Idgi , 

30. Pdki luni rd sherd, kunuweft Idyi . 

Odhi mdMi rd sherd, kydhowd ptvdjd ? 

Jun bhari bijou rd, khdr howd pwdjd. 

Khdr bhari sherd ri, mhdri bijou Bdlgi sheri, 

Biji rd sherd, jdmadi lagi, 

35. Jdmi rd sherd, godani Idyi , 

Oodi rd sherd, pdkadi lagi, 

Pdki luni rd sherd , kunuweh Idyi . 

Gdhi mahdi rd sherd, kyd howd pwdjd ? 

Khdr bhari bijou rd hoi kharsho purd, 

40. Khdr she shirshi bhdiyd, mhdri muhdar band, 

Siddh guruwi muhdar bdnd, 

By aid ke pahri dyd ludro , byd\d ke pahri, dyd Ludro , 
Jimi samdnd, bdni mudro, 

Clmnd ro surjo, bdni mudrd, 

45. Tdri re mahdalo, bdni mudrd , 

Basu re nagd, bdni mudrd. 

Sate samudri, bdni mudrd , 

Chaurd rau dhuro, bdni mudrd , 

Rishi ra/u muni , bdni mudro , 

50. Koti ri pauli, bdni mudrd, 

Rand Raghbir Chando, bdni mudro , 

Tiki dothahyihyeh, bdni mudro, 

Bere rau bdni, bdni mudrd, 

Deo Klqinu , bdni mudrd, 

55. Deo Shardli, bdni mudrd, 

Deo rau Sipo, bdni mudrd, 

Deo rau Dhdndi, bdni mudrd , 

Deo Korgand, bdni mudrd , 

Ded rau debi , bdni mudrd , 

00. Ohdklu ri chhquri, bdni mudrd, 

Es Barldjd, bdni mudrd. 

Mand di upji debi Mansd, 

Tu hi debii ruwi jagdti, 

Sdt ka\ash, Ndrdyani ditti, rdkhani khi, 

65. ‘ Ino debii, rdkhqi bhtldri,* 

Bdrd barsho khi, suti Ndrdyan jald-bichi, 

• Tu debii , ruwi jagdli, 

Nay mhini kafashb rdkhi bhddri, 

MMni dasweh forni idni / 

70. Eh kafah ford deiii, Brahmd pgidd howd ; 

• Tdh td bold Brahmeydh, merd dend bydkrti kari 9 

• Oharjd nd bolqi, mdtd debii, 

Td sdt jugd ri, dharmd ri mdtd. 9 

\ Krddh upjd debi dd, hard Brahme rd bhasmd idld . 

*76. Duja kafash ford debii, Vishntipq&ddkihyd* 
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1 Tdhbi bolu VishnUwd , merd dend bydhjit karil'f 
( Charj nd holm' rndtd debit , sdto jugd ridharmd n mdtd f 
Krddh jo ugmdh debt dd, harm Vishnu rd bhasmd (did. 
Ghiyd kdfash fofd debit, Mdhddeb pqidd howd , 

80. ‘ Tdh hi to bolu Mahadebd, merd dend byahfu karV 
' 4 Dharmo de mdtd debit, do bhdl jhdhgt mdid debit, 

Tino de tu jyuhdt karu * 

Amrit chhitu bdyd debit , Brahmd Vishnu khare kihyt. 
Brahmeh rim Vishnuweh debi dgt a rjo kihyi ; 

85. 8 Bydhfu karumeh hati rd , mhart lant ddmi pwdnni' 
Tharo hdtho rd kihyd ddmi , tino fa dharti nd chdli, 

Sawd hdtho rd kihyd ddmi , tino fa dharti nd chdli. 

Dujt satt luwt ddmi pwdnni . 

Chdhdi soend rd kihyd ddmi , ndhi karo huhwaro kdrd , 
90. Kdhet tdrribt rd kihyd ddmi, ndhi karo huhward kdrd . 

Kamdeb rd kihyd ddmi , se bharo huhward hard, 

8 Huhkdrd rt jdmd putrd , Aowd Nirahkdrd. 

Nirahkdrd re howd putro, dgt howd Hari Chand rdjd. 
Hari Chand rdjt rt bakhtt, sukhai baso parjd sari. 

95. Hari Chand rdjt rt pohrt, brdg hold bdkri rd jagdld. 
Hari Chand rdjt rt pohre, billi holi dhincht ri jagdlL 
Hari Chand rdjt rt pohrt , musd hold nmjo rd bhddri . 
Hari Chando rt pohrt , gothu hold pquli rd jagdjd, 

Hari Chando rt jdmd putar, dgt howd Bali Chand Rdja. 
100. Bali Chand Rdje rt bakhtt, bari holi dhdgdi Idgi: 

4 Pafht dnqu pahdatd, mahlo rd muhurat dekho.' 

Baro odi rdje pau(i, bdro rdkhe pohru jag die. 

Pdthrt chine rdjt mahlo , loht rt cheo\6 bandwt , 

Kdhet tambe re kihyth faltt, chdhdi re chhato chap 
hawe. 

105. 86 ent rt kalsho kur-rd chayhawt, khoft dnau Ndrdd 1 
shddi rd. 

Chau dhure nyohdd dena, rikhi muni sabi buldwnt, 
Buldwnt deote horo chard dhdmd ,' 2 * hori khe dena Ndrdd 
nyohdd , 

Dekhqi Nardyan Rdjd suno .* Bdmno rd bhekh kihyd 
Ndrdyant , 

Ai-guwd Bali Chandd rt duwart pquli rt jhott bqithd 
bdmno , 

110. Nd an khdhad nd pani pinda. * Kdrjd sidhdrt merd 
bdmhd. 

Ddn deumd muhho rd mdhgd Ddno rt luwe dharmo 
bdmvt. 

Loht ri bd\i samidhd , pdni rd diwtd ja\d, 

Kdrjd sidhdri ro bdman , ddnd mdhgdd Idgd. 


1 NArdo, the Divine gage N&rada. 

* JagaqnAth-puri, Setbsudh RAmethwar, Dw6rk4,i*ndBadriri4th^ 
called the Chdr dhdme. ‘-V 
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^ U Bdmnd ri ddn, md&giU Bdmnd ri 

Jo ty-’miH 


i si parmdn , j6 tumdftgqi 
^ Sdjedteritgutdjydf 9 

7 , ®^ 6d{a| ud Bdmnd! 4 punyd rd chandd. 9 
Boriyd: * kd Rdjed kri jyowtd jyd V 
4 Jyotvid bolai nd Bdmnd, 4 Bdsu rd ndgo . 

MMgi 16 bdmnd ri ddn, mdftgi bastd ndhihkdr. 9 . 
Mahld dd : * kd Rdjed kri, sdeni rd jyd chothfd t 9 

* Chothrd bolai nd Bdmnd, i a'mahlo rdchhatdJ 

1 Kdrjd sidhdrd Rdjed terd, ddno khe badfutvi guwd. 

Dhdi bikh mdft dharti deni , Bhula Bdman , mdftgi nd 
jdnd, 

Chdftdi soend Bdman ddn, ghofd bdgd Bdman ddn , 
Khdrshi dehdd tdh badauwi, Balgo ri air. 9 
Ek bikh dewd ddM saiisdri, duji bikh dewo sari saiisdri, 
Adhi bikhd khe thehyd nd thdi, Bali Rdj4 kanfi ddL - 
Oddd sdtwi ptdli. Bali Rdjd arjo hard ; * ndhtvd nd 
mera gdli; 

Do d4 Rdjed mdh wdhsi, do d4 pafiwi, 9 
‘ Bind ddn Rdjed mere, dittd ni jdhdd , 

Ek deumd tdh tvdiisi, ek deumd pariwiJ 

*AwiU Diyali ri kabai ? 9 1 Kdti ri tvdiisi dtniJ - 

* Kanii kanii ri lobhl? 9 ‘ Chhewri chhoturi ISbhL 9 

4 A will DiydH ri kabai ? 9 * Khoro mAri ri tobhi. 

Chajari chhewri ri lobht, chajare gabru rilobhi. 9 

This ends the Blaj Fair Song* 


if. 


After this song, they sing a brief account of the R&m&yan, 
the adventures of R4j& R&m Chand, in the Pah&ri language. 

Then dramatic performances are displayed. First of all a 
gang of Bair&gis (Vaishnavas Renter with their preceptor. His 
disciples serve him respectfully , but with comic sohtenoes, which 
make the audience laugh. Then other pieces, such as a 
banker’s or other person’s drama, are performed daring the 
whole night, and the people all disperse at daybreak. After 
taking some refreshment they again gather by the evening, 
when archery h practised, and the man who shoots under the 
knees of a running man, is praised- Turn and turn about 
they J>l*y with bows and arrows. This praotioe is called Kh$% 
There is a proverb— • 

Dhanti ra hhi 9 l, pipit ra masdJd , kuchJi ni huhdd. 

^33ie^ practice of arohexy, and spice of the chilli, are ho 
good/’ , v ' • •. 

Translation of the Bid 9 j Bong. 

The first is the name of the Almighty God,whofces 
created the earth, 

l IUg ShyAmkAly^ji, til chhukf A, sung with music 
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: ; , T v The whole earth wasdrowned in the 
■ Dev! 1 was kept as- a guard. . . .'A ^ 

T^ no men, no sagesi only thefi^^ 

v ■ waakin*, ■■ v >' -.■■■■■, 

From Siddh-grurw % wallet, there fell down two and" a 
h half graine of mustard. • • i: ;. 

5. The two and a half grains of mustard we should sow 7\ 
v inasmafldeld, 

Having been sown the grain began to grow, 

When grown up, the mustard plants were weeded. 

Being well weeded, they began to ripen , 

Being ripen and out, they were heaped at one plaoe. 

10, What was the produoe after cleaning them in the 
farmyard? \efthuti l* 

The seed was two and a half grains, the produce one 
One chJiurii of grain we should sow in a small field, 
Having been sown, it began to grow, 

Being grown up, the mustard plants were weeded, 

15. Being well weeded, they began to ripen, 

Being ripen and out, they were heaped at one plaoe. 

What was the produce after winnowing them from 
the straw ? 

Of one chhuru of seed, the produoe was one pdthdl* 

One pathd of mustard seed, we should sow in a field. 

20. Having been sown, it began to grow up, 

Being grown up, the field was weeded, , 

Being well weeded, it began to ripen, 

Being ripe and out, it was heaped at one place. 

What was the produoe after winnowing it from, the 
straw? 

25. The seed was one pathd, and the produce one mn. b 
Now one jun of the seed, we should sow in a field, 

Being well sown, it began to grow, 

Being well grown up, the field was weeded, 

Being weeded, it began to ripe up, 

30. Being ripe and cut, it was heaped at one plaoe. 

What was the produce after winnowing it from the 
straw? > 

Of the one jun of seed, the produoe was one khdrS 
One khdr of seed we should sow in the large field 
of Balg, 1 •' 

Being sown, it began to grow up, - , 

;■ . ■ - T ... r ,, , ^ , al. 

:,A, ' l MansA Devi ie the name of a goddess, who sprang from God’s 
mind. : 

< Biddh gwrti was a devotee. 8 Chhuru 18=1 J tola. 

^ is a grain measure equal to three seers. 

* /tin. a gram measure equal to forty-eight seers, 
t JTMr. equal to 20 ftins. . . . • . •• 

, " t A village on the boundary of Baton and GhUfid Stj|kes. 
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35. Being grown up, the field was weeded, 

Being well weeded, the plants began to ripen, 

Being ripe and cut, it was heaped at one place. 

What was the produce after winnowing it from the 
straw ? 

The seed being one khdr , the produce was one 
khdrsh. 1 

40. 0 brothers, with one khdrsh of mustard we must ask 
protection. 

The Siddh-gww offered protection, 

And by evening time, there appeared Sliib (Ludar), 
Who said : * ‘ The earth and the sky are hereby pro* 
tected, 

The sun and moon are hereby protected, 

45. The region of constellations is hereby protected, 

The ndg Basuki is hereby protected, 

The seven seas are hereby protected, 

The courtyard and the four quarters are hereby pro- 
tected, 

The saints and sages are hereby protected, 

60. The gate of the Koti State is hereby protected, 

The liana Raghubir Chand is hereby protected. 

The Heir Apparent and his brother are hereby pro- 
tected , 

The palace and the boundary are hereby pro- 
tected, 

The village deity KJainu is hereby protected, 

55. The deity Shrah (Junga) is hereby protected, 

# The deity Sip is hereby protected, 

The deity Dhaiidi is hereby protected, 

The deity Korgan is hereby protected, 

Gods and goddesses are hereby protected, 

80. The courtyard of Chdklu * is hereby protected. 

And lastly this Bl&’j Fair is hereby protected.’ * 

Mansa Devi sprang from God’s mind, 

And God told her to guard the earth, 

God gave her seven earthen pots to keep, saying • 
66. “ O goddess, keep them in the store-house.” 

God slept for twelve years in the ocean, and said : — 

“ 0 goddess, thou should’ st guard them carefully, 
Keep them for nine months in the store-house, 

On the tenth month they must be broken.” 

70. One pot was broken by the goddess, and there appeared 
Brahmd : 


1 A khdrsh is equal to 20 khdr a. 

* Chdklu is a place about two miles from KiAr, where the Bl&'j Fair 
takes place on the full moon of K&rtik. 
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11 1 tell thee, 0 BrahmA, be pleased to solemnize my 
wedding/’ 

" O mother goddess, say not such a strange thing, 

Thou art my virtuous mother of the seven ages,” 
said BrahmA, 

The goddess being very angry, burnt him to ashes. 

75. The second pot was broken by the goddess, and 
there appeared Vishnu : 

“ I tell thee, 0 Bishnu, pray perform my wedding,” 
said the goddess. 

“ 0 goddess, say not such a strange thing, thou art my 
seven ages’ virtuous mother, answered Vishnu, 

The goddess being very indignant, burnt Vishnu to 
ashes. 

The third pot was broken by her, and there appeared 
MahAdeb (Shib) : 

80. “I tell thee, 0 Mahadeb, be pleased to arrange for my 
wedding,” said the goddess. 

“Promise me, 0 goddess, thou that hast killed my 
two elder brothers,” 

Be pleased to restore them to life. 

The goddess threw a drop of nectar, straightway 
arose BrahmA and Vishnu. 

BrahmA and Vishnu besought the goddess : 

85. “ We will perform thy wedding after we have created 

men.” 

A man twenty-seven feet in height was created, but 
he did not suit the earth, 

A man of two feet was created, but he did not suit the 
earth. 

The next time they again created a man. 

A man was created of gold and silver, but he did not 
suit the earth. 

90. A man of bell-metal and copper was created, but he 
did not suit the earth. 

A man of Cupid was created, who answered and was 
called HuftkAr, 

HtiftkAr got a son, who was termed NirahkAr. 
NiraftkAr got a son, who was called Hari Chand. 

In the reign of Hari Chand all his subjects were 
very happy, 

95. In his time, the leopard used to graze goats, 

In his time the cat was the keeper of the milk-store, 
In his time the mouse became the keeper of the grain- 
store, 

And, in his reign, the civet was perhaps the door- 
keeper. 

Hari Chand got a son, whose name was RAjA Bali 
Chand- 
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3.r ! JOOuto the reign of Bali Chand, the earth was dazzling/ 
v / > Bali Chand said : , ' 

u Ask learned pandits to find a lucky time to build a 
palaoe 9 ” 

Twelve gates were ereoted, and twelve persons ap- 
pointed gatekeepers. 

The palace was built of stone, and beams of iron 
fitted. 

Its planks were of copper and bell-metal, and its 
roof was made of silver, 

105. Its uppermost roof was made of gold. Then he 
bade oall NArad, 

Invitations were sent to the four quarters, saints and 
sages were summoned. 

All the deities of the four dhdms were invited. Then 
he said : ** O NArad, invite all, 

But take care that Vishnu may not hear/’ Vishnu, 
assuming the form of a dwarf, 

Arrives at the door of Ball Chand, and seats himself at 
the gate. 

110. He neither takes food nor drinks water. Bali Chand 
saith, “ 0 BrAhman, please aoeomplish my sacri- 
fice ; 

I will give you whatsoever you may ask for.” The 
dwarf bound him by an oath. 

He fed the sacred flame with iron fuel, and lighted a 
lamp with water, * [gift. 

Thus accomplishing the sacrifice, he asked for the 

And Bali Chand said : “ 0 BrAhman, ask for the gift, 
ask for the gift, 

115. Whatsoever you ask for is acceptable to me.” 

The dwarf inquired: “G RAj A, what is that thing 
like a pan ? ■ 

The RAJA replies : “ O BrAhman, call it not a pan, ’tis 
the full moon.” 

The dwarf inquires; ( * 0 RAjA, what is that like a 
rope there?” 

The RAiA replies: “ 0 BrAhman, call it not a rope, 
it is the BAsukinAg. 

120. 0 BrAhman, ask for a gift, there is no refusing any- 
thing you may ask for.” 

The dwarf inquires again: “0 RajA, what’s that on 
the roof like a golden basket ? ” 

The RAjA replies: “ O BrAhman, call it not a basket, 
’tis the golden roof.” 

toe dwarf said: u l have accomplished your sacri- 
fice, but you are changed. V : 

Bestow on me two and a half paces of laud.” ^iid 
Bali ; ^ You are misted, $nd 
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125. Gold, silver, horse and robes are glitiiyT^llihin'sn. 

I would have given you the fertile laadin Bslg, where- 
in grows a iMrsh of grain.” t V 
In one step he covered half the earth and in another 
the whole world, 

But there being no room for the half step, R&j& Bali 
l; Chand bent down his neck for it, 

He was cast down into the seventh lower region. RAj£ 
Bali besought Vishnu, saying: “Do not abolish 
my name. 

130. Give me two days of conjunction and two days of the 
new moon,” asked R4j& Bali Chand, 

“ 0 RajA Bali Chand, I cannot give you so much, but 
I’ll allow you one day of conjunction and one day of 
the new moon,” added Vishnu. 

Bali Chand exclaimed: “0 Diw&li, when will you 
come?” She said, “in October.” 

“With what greedy desire?” “Of maidens and 
children.” 

135. “ 0 Diw&li, when will you come ? ” “ with the desire 
of walnuts and roasted grain, 1 
And with the desire of beautiful women and hand- 
some youths.” 

So much is the BJA’j Song. 

l Boasted grain and walnuts are divided among friends and rela- 
tions at the fair. . 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd May, 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

Libut.-Oolonel, D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., in the ohair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Dr. G. D. Hope, Rev. 
H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. Jas. Insch, Mr. W. Kirkpatriok, Hon. Mr. 
Deva Prosad Sarvadhikary, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chan- 
dra Vidyabhusana, Maulavi Abdul Wali, Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors : — Mr. B. Felsenthal, Mrs. Insch, and another. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Nineteen presentations were announced. 

The following three gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members 

Mr. A. T. Gopinatha Rao, M.A., Superintendent of Archae- 
ology, Trevandrum, proposed by Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidya- 
bhusana. Mr. Albert Charles Atkinson, Offg. Principal, La 
Martiniere, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. J. A. Chapman, seconded 
by Mr. G. H. Tipper. Mr. C. E. Lomax, M.A. (Oxon), Master, 
La Martiniere, proposed by Mr. H. P. Watts, seconded by Mr. 
D. Hooper. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill exhibited specimens of the prickly peara 
now wild in India, and gave some account of their introduction 
in connection with attempts to rear cocheneal in India. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Smrtias chtnenses quatuor Novas, ex herbario 0. Bonati , 
deseripsit 1. H. Burkill. 

2. Note on Sterculia alata, Roxb. var. irregularis, a re- 
markable instance of leaf variation.— -By W. W. Smith. Commu- 
nicated by Major A. T. Gaos, I.M.S. 

3. A new Gentian and two new Swertias from the East 
Himalaya.— By W. W. Smith. Communicated by Major A. T. 
Gaoh, I.M.S. 

4. Plantarum Novarum in Herbario Horti Regii Calcut- 
tensis Cognitarum Decas . — Autore W. W. Smith. Communi- 
cated by Major A. T. Gaqb, I.M.S. 

These papers have been published in the Journal for March 
1911. 
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This paper will be published in the Memotri. 

0, The Composition of Indian Tams.— By D. HooMB. 

7. Some, Asiatic Milk-Products y — By D. Hoop*®. 

These papers have been published in the Journal tor Maroh 

1911. • 

. ' J ' *$. ' Elucidation of certain passages in I-tsiny.—ByMsem 
P. Jayabwal. : 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of' 
the Journal. 

9. Interaction of Hydrazine Sulphate mth^ Nitrites and a 
new method for the determination of “ Nttritsc Nitrogen.— By 
Biman Bbham Dby and Hbmbndba Komar Sbn. Comma- 
4 nicated by I)®. P. C. Ray . 

Thispaper has been publishedin the Journal for April 1911. 

10 Description of three new species of Algae associated with 
Indian Freshwater Polyzoa.—By Professor Wm. West, with 
/notes by D&. N. Ann and alb. 

‘ This paper has been published in the Journal for Maroh 

1911. ■' , 

11. Father A. Monserrate's Description of Dttki(\6foV),Firot 

J 3 hah's Tunnel.—By B,KV. H. Hostbn, S.J. 


This paper has been published in the Journal for April 


1911. 


The Adjourned Meeting erf the Medical Section of the 
gooiety was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
10th M«y. 1911,1* ' 

I^bot.-Colosbi. 0. R. M. Grbbn, I.M.S„ in the chair. 

Tbe ioBomi^ members were present 
Dr. G. C. Chatterjee, Dr. C. H. Blmes, lieut.-C!ol<mel P- ?. 
Maynard, Dr. Indu Madhab Mullidk. Capt. J. W. D. 

.. Visitors: — Lieut.-Colonel W. B. Thomson, R.A.M.C. 

The minutes rf the last meeting were read and confirmed.^ 
r a demonstra tion of a method of dark 
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23* A Vocabulary of the Past Boll 1 * * or Argot of the 
Ktmchbandtya* Kanjars. 8 

By W. Kirkpatrick# 

The Kunchbandiya Kanjars are at the present day a non- 
criminal section of the vagrant tribes of a Gipsy character 
known all over India by the generio name of Kanjar. 

Bibliography . 4 

Lord Curzon’s Persia, Vol. I, p. 225 etsq. 

Ibbetson’s Census Report (Punjab) 1881, pp. 154 and 311 and 
301. 

Sir Herbert Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, 
p. 419, Kanjars. 

Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol, I, p. 389, for Kanjars. 
Do, do. do. for Sansias, Vol. II, p. 122. 

Do. do. do. for Kanjars, Vol. II, p. 156. 

Do. do. do. for Yarakhala Sansias, Vol. 

Ill, p. 137. 

Do. do. do. for Siakali Lambadi, Vol. Ill, 

p. 138. 

Col. Barr’s Wandering Tribes of Kathiawar. 

Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India and Eastern and S. Asia, Vol. 
Ill, p. 74, for Kanjars. 

Do. do. do. for Sansias, Vol. I, p. 131. 

l This secret code or language Kanjars themselves call Past Bolt , 
Mr. Gayer in his Leoture on the Sansi and Beria says, “ In speaking 
before others they employed Hindustani but among themselves they 
spoke a M&rwari dialeot, or a tribal dialect which they themselves 
called Par si (sic)* 1 ; see note on the Chandramedis of Indore, a con- 
fraternity of criminals, in Appendix to Mr. Kennedy's u Criminal 
Classes in Bombay," — they have “ a secret code vocabulary called 
porst." In the way the word was always pronounced to me the “ r " 
was absent, i.e. pdei.- W. K. 

* i.e. makers of brushes ; from Kunch the brush used by weavers 
for cleaning the warp threads, and b&»dhnd to tie. 

8 Mr. Crooke gives the derivation as Sanskrit Kdndndohdrd 
in the sense of a wanderer in the jungle ; of. with Harriott's ingenious 
derivation of Romniehal —Bamnd " a park, plain or champagne,” 
and chal " rover, wanderer, traveller." Mr. Nesfleld’s theory and 
etymology is to me quite as convincing and more picturesque. See Mr. 
Nesfield’s article in Calcutta Review, Vol. LXXV1I Sir Herbert Risley 
in “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal " disposes of the Kanjar With the follow- 
ing description : “ Khangor, Kanjar, a gypsy caste of the North-West 
Provinces who hunt jackals, catch and eat snakes, and make strings of 
hemp and cotton. In Behar they are chiefly rope twisters." 

4 For the first six references I am indebted to Sir Herbert Risley, 
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J<feiidb r * bribes and Castes of N.W.P., Vol, IV* pip. 

^ ' • for Sansias. * ' 

? Do. , da do. Vd.IH,pp.lM-lM t feMrKttt. 
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Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XVI, p. 61, under Kanjars, and p.66 
under Kaikadis 

Mitral Account of the Gypsies of Bengal, 1 * * * * * * in Memoift ■ 
Anthropological Sooiety of London, Vol. VIII, pp. 129- 
• 133/ London, 1870.,’! 

Leitner, Dr. G. W., Detailed Analysis of Abdul GhafurYDio* 
tionary of terms used by Criminal Tribes in the Punjab. 

Lucas’s Yetholm Gypsies, p. 88, 91, Ed. 1882. 

Rowney’s Wild Tribes of India/ 

Gnnfchorpe’s Notes on Criminal Tribes. 

Mac Ritchie’ s Gypsies of India. 8 

The Dialect of the English Gypsies by B. C. Smart and N. T. 

Crof ton, 1875. 

Hoyland, 1816, Historical Survey of the Customs, etc., of the 
Gypsies. 

Harriot, Col. John Staples, “ Observations on the Oriental 
origin of the Romnichal.” Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain, Vol. II, London, 1830 pp. 518-588. [I have 
seen a reference that this paper was read before the Society 
at Calcutta on the 12th April, 1822.— W. K ] 

Irvine, Lt. " On the Similitude between the Gypsy and 
Hindi Languages. ,, «— Transactions of the Literary Society 
of Bombay, 1819. 

Barrow, George. “ Romano Lavolil,” Word-book of the 
Romany or the English Gypsy Language, 1874 
Sleeman, Maj.-Genl. W. H., u RamAseeana: or a Vooabulary of 
the Peculiar Language used by the Thugs. * * 

Carnegie, Patrick, Dy Commr. and Settlement Officer of E&iza- 
bad, “ Notes on the Races, Tribes and Castes inhabiting the ' 
Province of Avadh ” (Oudb). 

Sir H. Elliot’s Races of the North-West Provinces of India, 

* vols. 

Paupo Rao Naidu’s History of Railway Thieves, etc. 

Gayer, G. W., Principal, Police Training Sohool — " Some Crim- 
inal Tri bes of India. * ’ 

Calcutta Review LXXVII, p. 368, an article on “ Kanjars ” 
by J. C. Nesfield. 

I Mitr&’s Gypsies in his account of the “ Gypsies of Bengal ** are 

Bediy tw, a name wh oh according to Sir Herbert Kistey in V Tribes and 

Castes of Bengal,” Vol 1, p. 8>, is descriptive of “ a number of vagrant 

gypsy like groups.” 

> This is a compilation on popular lines devoid of acknowledgments 

or references 

8 Includes translation of a " Contribution to Hie History of Gypsies ” 

by M. DeGoejo, Jfrotessorof Arabic in the University of Leyden. 
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the Carter Bjfet*#*#, «he 
• N.W.P. and Ottdh, Allahabad. l885^--%^r ■ " "^•V. 
0. JL Clarke.IC.S., The Outeastrs <TW Ma&j^ l^vei). v 
Aaiatiok Researches, Vol. Vil, 1801, p. 467 ert aeq. ; 
i* An account of the Bazeegara, a sect oommoniydenominated 
Nuts, by Captain David Richardson. 1 *' » . ? 

Lelands, The Gypsies^ 1882. 

Prichard, James Combs, Researches into the Physical^ 
of Mankind, Vol I, p. 520, second ed., 1826. 

Criminal Classes in the Bombay Presidency, M. Kennedy ,“D.I.G. 
Police, Bombay. 

My excuse for introducing the above Bibliography is that 
it may be of use to others interested in the wandering and 
oasteless tribes of India. A reference to these authorities, whe- 
ther they be the severe official reoorder of facts or the ardeftt 
“gypsiologist,^ will show that many, if not all, have suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of discovering linguistic likenesses, and 
perhaps what is nearer the mark, the similarity of purpose be- 
tween Romanes or Romniohal and the o&nt of various Indian 
gypsy tribes. Although these recognized Gyps v tribes of India 
are not by any means bound by such ties as a common argot, it 
is in this connection that the Bibliography might be appreciated. 
Most of the authorities quoted give vocabularies of various 
secret and slang languages, and there are certainly many 
instances to be found of the resemblance of words ; for example 
between the collection oi Nut words by Capfc. D. Richardson 100 
years ago, and the Baoris cant given by Mr. Gayer in his lectures 
on “ Some Criminal Tribes in India.” 

It will be observed that in the following vocabulary nouns 
predominate. This and a systematic use of inflections suffixed 
to the verbal root is a common characteristic of Gypsy 
argots, so that for purposes of ordinary conversation the 
code is maintained by an amalgamation with local dialects, 
suoh as Punjabi , J&t-kugal , Hindi or Marwari. I am informed 
by members of the clan themselves that the code is used even 
with Guzerati verbs as the medium. 

The Kunchbandiya, and in fact all sections of Kan jars, 

S ractise a strict system of exogamy, and for this purpose are 
ivided up into exogamous septs, mostly totemistic; and a 
ease of a girl of a sept or sub-section from near Poona (Guzet &ti) 
Carrying into a Kanjar “ camp 99 at Kama! came under my 
observation. Prom such alliances— which are not : at all un- 
common — between parties from districts hundredsof miles apart, 

l Capt. D. Richer Ison, who gives an interesting vocabulary of 
Baaeegare or Nuts,” book-slang, states that VJ* the Atw jurdi 
are no other than those Baseegars or Nuts who ioh*£> .t the upper 
Provinoee of nindustan.” • • ■' 
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we must expect a certain common use or union of dialeofd, 
and a resultant patois or argot which combined with the tribal 
special “ slang ” provides a sufficiently extensive vocabulary 
for the limited conversational requirements of a community 
of the present-day social status of the Kanjars. This process 
of an amalgamation of dialects among these vagrant tribes 
must eventually result in the discarding of anv real original 
language , and a constantly changing argot. Mucn interest there- 
fore attaches to words with whioh we can show some analogy in 
the various secret languages of Gypsies, whether in India or in 
Europe. 

1 have compiled this short code personally without the 
aid of intermediaries, and in many cases caught the right 
word, and as far as I could the real phonetic pronunciation 
only after hearing it in actual use several times and over an 
extended period. My first experience of the Kunchbhand 
Kanjars was with a sub-section who in Delhi and the district 
call themselves Geh&r&s, and supply the local Tent Clubs 1 
of Delhi and Muttra with shikaries. It was owing to their 
tactics during the earlier days of our acquaintance that I was 
fired with a desire to get to know more about them. It was 
common knowledge in villages and in 4t camp * * among syces and 
others that these Kanjar-I6g had a boli * of their own ; but 
my earlier attempts at linguistic research in this direction 
were not successful. My informers unblushingly foisted on 
me what I subsequently discovered to be absolute gibberish, 
and it was only after I had known the clans settled in and 
around Delhi for some years, that I was really admitted into 
their confidence. It also so happened that about nine years ago 
I was in a measure instrumental in getting these Gehdrds 
exempted from the more rigorous operations of the Criminal 
Tribes Aot, and I believe I thus became something of a 
persona grata among them. I make no apology now for my 
apparent breach of confidence in committing their meagre 
cant to the care of the Asiatic Society. This particular branoh 
of the tribe whom I discovered to the local authorities as 
Gehdrds, and who have been mostly the source of my informa- 
tion, are now more or less occupied in the peaceful pursuits of 
making khas khas tatties and collecting pig’s bristles, while 
the adventurous among them find scope for their natural bent 
in following “ the line” of the Tent Club or taking the globe- 
trotter out shikaring. Ab I say, the Gehdrd sub-section of the 
Kunchbandiya Kanjars in and around Delhi are now a prac- 
tically settled community, and any interest therefore which 


1 See Genl. Baden Powell ’ a book on Pigsticking in India* 
ft Talk or language. In Hindustani apaa kd boli hai as “there is a 
language of their own," and which the Kanjars themselves ealled pd*i 
boli . 1 think it likely that past is slang for apaa or apis or apse. 
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IN.S:] .. 4 : 

we take in them or their manners and oustoagl, Sgeifg;' eri^n 
end language can only operate to their benefit. ' y : 

Food and Domestic. 


Bajra (lesser Millet). 

Sarkud. 

Bread 

Dfybnru 

Burial 

E/himti dtibdigo. 1 * * * S * 

Caste 

sueth&i. 

Child (male) 

/ ChOOkhd. 

Child (female) 

. ’ ChOOkhi. 

Cloth, clothes 

Tooplcd . 

Dead, he or it is 

Mikatchgo. 

Drink 

Kurch. 

Eat, to 

Dath I6g (or d/u& I6g). 

Ghi (clarified butter) 

Ninghdr. 

Gold moliur 

Khasarf* 

Gur (molasses) 

Ddtwi . 

Hookha 

NOdjd . 

House, hut 

Rib . 

Millets (Bajr&) 

Sarkud . 

Man 

Khdd . 8 

Plate, earthen (utensils) 

GhaindMd . 

Pulse 

PMnsni. 

Rice 

Kutkdr. 

Rupees 

Rikd . 

Shoes 

Guddri. 

Sister 

Chain : Chd-een. 

Sugar, sweets 

Datmi. 

Tobacco 

Romdk. 

Utensils 

Chaindhla . 

Virgin 

Kumar i. 

Woman 

LOObhar. 

Well 

Dhoan, 

Wheat 

Ro8kd. 

Water 

Nimdni . 

Father 

Bdpilo. 

Mother 

Chd,dntdri . 


Inter-Tribal Appellations. 

This use of different and disguised names by one tribe 
for another is ouriouB. The popular name is well known to 


1 Hind, mud mcUti, mini. „ . 

* Hindustani twor^— a simple but effective disguise, and this among 

of a c onso n an t, usually an r or a k, if ft co mm on method of conversion in 

Indian languages. See numerals btk one, Hindustani ek. ■ i 

S Hina ddm<— an instance of dropping the suffix and prefixing 

the familiar k or kh — khddtni and khdd . 




r :m, Ib^prefer a d 
TO & ot Bhdm, the 
K J mm : or , as they put it, *• they are' 1 * 
i, ItMntu” This is a poculiadpilgr ;e^'; 

jtarably to the perplexities of the census enumerator , and . • 

| ee nj yftlj imagine it to be a fruitful emirse* for the dt^pyery 
of new septs and sub-sections. Take the Bidfyd Or Biriya-*** 
the Kunehbkand and other Kan jars as well, I believe, call them 
Midi, and it would be only what One might expect for a hot 
too interested enquirer to conclude that Jdcfai must be a hew 
sept or sectional name, and soon. The following are a few 
distinctive inter-tribal names,— they might best be described 
as nick-names,— for all that, a particularly interesting part of 
this brief vocabulary : — 


Bhatus or Bhintus 
Baj&nia 

Bawarya or B&ori& 

B6diya or Beriya 

Gobar 

Nat 

Kunchbhand Kan jars 
S&mper&s, particularly; but 
an appellation common to 
all wandering tribes 


Rhdntu 
Kandtid 
Pdrdi ■" * 

Joddl 

Pihndd 

Oodr (not to be confused 
with Goh&r) 

Gehdrd 


Jogi 


If the Kunchbhand Kanjar is iever in the jungle~and he 
is there pretty frequently— and he me is the Sdmpera tnbe, 
his salutation is 44 A Ndth Rdm Bdm \" and the greeting he 
gets in return is **Ram Ram bhai Gehari 0 ! M Notice the 
feminine Gehari Ol' 9 This salutatian indicates a past brother- 
hood when the Kunchbhand Kanjar was himself a nomad. 


Numerals. 


One 


Bik 

Two 


DdbdU 

■Three 


ThibM 

Four 


ChdbM 

Five 


Rach&lU 1 

Six 


CMtebila 

Seven 


ScOMla. 

Eight 


AthM 

Nine 


NabiVA 

Ten 


Dae&& 


Eleven, twelve *&& thirteen up to twenty there is no 
slang for; counting after this is done in tens •$ but 
bis&u, and after twenty we have forty w 

l No tloa -Jfc^fcrfss^inbib Paohelu as' 

. O' ••• ", : . .■ " .. ct.- - ’v^,i 







;<^i';^:^t«il«-.or ' * <nme ;4wwa^ is . 

grand jiC-.: pw|||H^rai^ ;- 

: .tod:, monetii^ rgfco— nine '• ^ ' 

; ; V r -ledgr&t^ : id t he “ bridepricef’ pr wd**t 't%* 
brid^oom or his f amU^ to pay the bridge ;:■ fiaxackily. •. 

parting with his bride— divorcing her-^a like earn Has to 
Nbe pkia to her -or her relations, presumably as a AW to h^ 
to find another husband, a convenient arrangement for the 
gentleman who may have been the cause of the di$rupti^h>: 


Animals. 


Boar (Wild) 

Cat 

Hare 


Jackal 

Parrot 

Ox 

Snake 

Wild boar (single 
sounders) 

Wolf 

Sand Lizard 


and in 


Ghurir 

DhS&bri 

Khurrd 

Jhdokal 

Qhtgar, SyarL 

Nutd 

Rail 

RapHa , Sdnptto 

Qh&rtr 

Rehfttjd 

Sdndd* 


Natural Phenomena. 


Afternoon, 

morning. 


midday, 


Day 

Dawn 

Death 

Fire 

Moon 

Night 


Tkipdro,dopdro t pailp<iro 9 i.e. 
the 3rd, 2nd and 1st watch- 
es, in fact the. same as 
Hindustani, but there is a 
distinct and peculiar pro- 
nunciation which quite ob- 
scures even familiar words 
like these. 

Din same as Hindustani ' 

Din nifargo 8 
MiJcatch 
Jhurrdi, Jordhi 
Chianda 1 * * 4 
Khirth 


1 Jackal slayer (?), a common appellation among these' thikari tribes, 
and is the name given to a action of tribee classified by pigooke ad 
disreputable livers.** Hind, gidar : Pers. ehdgald : Sanscrit oriodl, a 
Jackal. V ’• . .* < 

Sdad-^a'.-stallionr the dl of this sand lizard has a rape-* 
tation for certain properties. . ; ■ ; •" . : 4 , . 

V W. nifargo ; nifargo is to , run— rthe day, is "f^anlng^^ 

night. !\ . ■" ' " i ■ 

* Hind, efcdndmoon, so that t&idn&d is dialect , bat i 
of oleverditguise in pronunciation, ftomanes for moon is < 
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Storm 

Stats 

Sun 

Water 


JRddul 1 * * 4 * 

Khdndi * 

Tarings 8 

Ghamlla 

Nimani 


Miscellaneous. 


Awake 
Bolt, do a 
Caste or tribe 
Drowned 
Feet 

Goes, there it goes 
Heart 

Excitement (of the hunt or 
chase) 

Hide yourselves (imperative) 

Move on ; gone on 

Mud 

Him, to 

Prostitute 

Quickly go 

Run, to 

He has gone somewhere, or to 
some place unknown 
Sleep, sleep* gone to 
Sleeping, He is 
See, to 

Seen (it), I have 
Spring, or well, or water hole 
in the sand of a river bed 
Thief 

Wait (imperative) 

Swim, to 

Yes 

Drink 

Drink water 

Smoke tobacco (i.e. drink or 
inhale) 

Smoking or drinking, he is 
Know, I 


Jdgog* 

Chaikjao 

Jatheld 

Dubdrgo 

Pamild 

Wo Jaogdd 

Jabdo 

Jabelo ghabrdro 6 
JUgjao 

Nipharo, challagdao 

Khimti 

Birdkd 

Dhanchini 

Chdlagjdo 

Niphamd 8 


Rdrdes gdogiro 
Turrakgo 
Turrak rdhrd 
Tigro 

Maine tigro 

Dhodn 
Khainch 
Ghaitjo 
Tftbdrgo 
Hambd 
Kurchlo 
Nimdni kUrchlo 
Romdk kUrchlo 

Kurch rdhrd 
Jdndo 


l Hind. Bddul = clouds, 

ft Hind, dndhi ts dust-storm, 

ft Hindi, tdrd .= stars. 

4 A simple adaptation of Hind, jdgnd to wake, 

s Hind, ghabrd giym = confused, 

ft See ” dawn M and '* move on.” , 
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mi 

Gall out, in 
hdnk or * 
hunting 
jungle f 01 

Oh mother ! expressive of sur- 
prise or disgust, an appeal 
to their Deity Diyd ! 

who is also oalled Mdrani or Mdhdrani 

If we accept the conclusion that the Gypsies scattered 
throughout Europe are all of Indian origin and descended from 
one original parent stock, and there appears to be a certain 
unanimity of opinion on this point, 1 it is not remarkable that 
there should be an incidence of resemblances and even actual 
identity between Romanes and the argots of Kanjars and 
allied tribes of a Gypsy character. 

This vagrant race of people, or shall we say certain 
vagrant races of people, we call Gypsy in England, — a cor- 
ruption of Egyptian, originating in the vulgar error that Egypt 
was their native place, and they are variously called Tinkler 
(Tinker) or Caird in Scotland, Gitana in Spain, Zigeuner in 
Germany, Zingari in Italy, Kanjar in India, and so on. A 
comparative survey of the manners, customs, habits and occu- 
pations of the Kanjar with the English Gypsies, — the Zigeuner 
with the Zingari or the Gitana with the Bohemien, as they 
are called in France, — a comparison of their nomadic, and oc- 
casionally predatory, habits all temptingly point to their 
identity. In addition we find all these people have a phrase- 
ology of their own, call it what we may, back-slang or cant 
or jargon or gibberish. An investigation will show that none 
of these various argots or codes are without some consistence 
and character, whether we study the vocabularies given by 
Grellman, or Hoy land, or Irvine, or Colonel Harriot, or 
Leland, or Smart and Crofton, or even any of the various 
codes and vocabularies of Indian Gypsies, of which there are a 
large number of reliable collections, and to which reference 
has already been made. 

And finally we have the remarkable linguistic similitude 
between Romanes or Rommich41 and various Indian dialects, 
as may be clearly demonstrated from a comparison of any 
Romanes vocabulary and colloquial Hindustani of to-day. 

There are two words in my Kanjar vocabulary to which 
I would draw attention, — whether the analogy is of any 
philological interest I leave it for others to decide. To me 
they are interesting as examples of words which, while 
having no outward resemblance to Hindustani equivalents, 

1 See Bengal Census Report, 1872, p. 158, fop a complete refutation 
of this theory. 


P 


reference to a ' 
‘ beat ” when 
and driving a 1 
game 


Lalkdro 





Mgjjiyjjjiij^. l>fl|m derived frnm annui hlif 


^p3g$iljila^^ : 

of .tte. words, t-^|ii#B^; 

itpwmiw^^ with any of the tonguesdibw written 

-:>itr.. Nesfidd’s vocabulary consists of eighteen words, *& 
of whioh are confirmed in the collection I have made— 
withbttaeMeptioa, and thatis the word ‘ Wife ’ theJEawjBr 
for whioh Mr. Nesfield gives as gihdri. Now I have particularly 
referred to the sub-section of Kanjars who call themselves 
Oehdrda. The feminiae for Qehdrd is of course Oehdri, and the 
wife of a Qehdxd or for that matter any woman of the 
tribe would be' called Oehdri — just as we have the femuune 
for*Jat as Jatni Rajput, Rajpntni, or Chokrd a boy, chokri a 
girl, and so on, 6&rfr» therefore is only “ the wife of a,Qehdrd,'’ 
and is not the common word for “ wife.” I venture to 


emphasise thirpoi$yyw it is largely from the Qehdrd Kanjars 
that I hays cbllected the above vocabulary. Qehdrd was 
apparently until 8 or 10 years ago used exclusively as an 
intertribal appellation; to every one else the tribes round 
Delhi, Muttra, Agra. Karnal, Meerut, Umballa and the U.P and 
8. Punjab generally being known as Kanjars. It is in eudeav- 
ouring to throw off the social stigma which attaches to the 
name Kanjar, and at the same time with the object of escaping 
the rigors of the Criminal Tribes Aot, that these several 
families first openly declared themselves to be Oehdrda and not 
mere Kanjars. I have not come across Oehdrd as either 
a tribal or sept name in any census report or other Ethno-' 
graphical analysis of Indian tribes or oastes, and this makes 
Nesfield’s application of the word CHhdri as Kanjar for “a 
wife” all the more interesting. Mr. Nesfield’s article was 
written previous to 1883, and the conclusion is that Oehdrd is a 
secret tribal name, whioh it has only reoently been found bon* 
venient to divulge. ' 





24* The Evidence of the Faridpur Grants. 
By Rakhal Das Banbrji, M.A. 


In July last Mr. F. E. Pargiter, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, published three oopperplate grants found in East 
Bengal in the “Indian Antiquary.” The earliest of these 
plates was discovered twenty years ago and the discovery 
announced in 1892. Dr. Hoemle promised an edition of this 
oopperplate eighteen vears ago. 1 It appears from Mr. 
Pargiter’s artiole that the plates, now three in number, were 
sent to the late Prof. Kielhom in March 1905, but his sudden 
removal from this world prevented him from dealing with 
them. This indeed was unfortunate, as Dr. Kielhom’s unerring 
judgment would have saved all controversy on the subjeot. 
Mr. Pargiter has published these plates at the request of Dr. 
Hoemle from whom he obtained them in Ootober 1908. In the 
second paragraph of his artiole Mr. Pargiter refers to a fourth 
plate, which was brought to Dr. Hoemle’s notice by the late 
Dr. T. Bloch, then Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, 
Eastern Circle. Mr. Pargiter had a photograph of the fourth 
plate before him when he edited the three other plates I had 
the honour of editing this fourth plate in the Journal of the 
Society, and as the publication of the three other plates 
throws further light on the history of this period, I am foroed 
to make some remarks on the oonjoint evidence of these four 
copperplate grants. The fourth plate belongs to Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton, B.A., B.Sc., of the Indian Educational Service. 
Further particulars about the 'provenance of this plate have 
already been recorded by the owner in a prefatory note to my 
article. The Bengalee gentleman referred to by Dr. Bloch in 
his letter to Dr. Hoemle is Prof. Nilmani Chakravartti of the 
Presidency College, to whom the plate was submitted for 
decipherment. I am rather surprised to learn that these three 
copperplates were purchased by Dr. Hoernle on behalf of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, as there is no record in the Society 
to show that they belong to it. So also in the case of the Grant 
of Vidyidhara Bhafija, Dr. Kielhorn’s statement about; the 
ownership of these plates was a revelation to us. 

The following conclusions are derived from a comparative 
study of these four copperplate grants 

(1) From an examination of the characters of these 
inscriptions it appears that they were written in mixed alpha- 


I Ind. Ant., vol. xxi, p. 2». 
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Wm* f ‘ Why* editing •• Mr. Stapleton’* plate, I 
ptacass the peoali%fiti6« of the characters to their fullestexteht, 
but the publication of Mr. Pargiter’s article neoearata&es * 
recapitulation of the whole argument. It appears to me, th at 
os' the basis of Palaeography, these four oopperplatea may 
safely be announced to be forgeries. The date of the forging 
of these grants cannot be exactly determined, but it is certain 
that they are not modern forgeries, but on the other hand, at 
least as ancient as the 11th or 12th century A.D. 

(2) These copperplates show a novel method of granting 
land and conveying the same. In the grants published by 
Mr, Pargiter, this method, though different from those 
employed in all other grants, differs slightly at the same rime 
from that employed in the fourth or Mr. Stapleton's grant. 

(3) The seals on the three copperplate grants are at least a 
couple of oenturies older than the characters employed in the 
inscriptions. The seals, it should be mentioned, are not of the 
princes mentioned therein, but belong to oertain District 
officials. In this case too we find a remarkable departure from 
tbe usage to be found in the majority of copperplate grants. 

(4) The language of the three older copperplate inscrip-' 

tions is not so vague as that of Mr. Stapleton’s grant. ^ 

■(6) The dates to be found on these oopperplates cannot 
be referred to any particular era known at presents In tny 
article on Mr. Stapleton’s grant, I have said thdfNfae detain 
it probably referred to the Haraa Samvat, but a cUTeful perusal 
of Mr. Paigiter’s article and a thorough examination of' the 
three inscriptions published by him have convinced me that 
these dates are either regnal years, or as vague and indefinite 
as the inscriptions themselves. 

(6) Finally, we have some material at least for the history 
of Bengal during the dark period which ensued upon the 
fall of the empire of Harsa-Vhrdhana till the rise of the Palas 
of Bengal. This material, though not so definite, casts some 
side lights upon the internal condition of the country in that 
period. 

I shall now take the conclusions stated above in proper 
order. 

I. The Chabaotbbs of thb Inscriptions. 


First of all, I shall take the inscriptions edited by Mr. 
Pargiter in the order in which he has taken them. 

(I) The Grant of Dharmmaditya : the year 3. 

A very marked difference is noticeable in tbe use of the 
letters//® and La. We have two forms of Ha in this inscription : 
lstj the Eastern variety of the early Oupta form, which into 
be found in tbe Allahabad Inscription of Samadwurapta, * the 
Kahaum Inscription of Skandagupta 8 and the DhauJddaha 

■ » Fleet's Gupta Intcriptiont, p. 8. * p. 4$. ^ , 



...... •• 

*11 have 

ln fi4» plate:-- ' :, 

Brhaccatta in line 4. Avadhriam-aetiha . ; in line 10. 

• ,, ,;„ 7. Hdskna : 15. 

^ ^ . . .. .. $. Paratranugraha „ ,,18. 

8 . Himtuena ■ ;- r V . „ 


fi » 


lia other cases we find that the Ha of the Western variety 
pf the Gupta {alphabet in uSe with its 9th oentury addition 
6f an acute angle. We have in all eight cases of its use :— 

Maharajadhiraja in line 2. Matapitroranugraha in line 19. 

Maharaja /; „ *, 2. Zforef ,, ,, 24. 

Mahodtara „ „ 4. Himasena ,, ,, 25. 


Tadarhatha 


8. &oAa 


25. 


In a previous paper I have already notioed that the early 
Gupta forms were gradually dying out of the Eastern alphabet 
about the middle of the 5th century A.D., so it is not likely 
that they should occur with such persistence in 7th or 8th 
century inscriptions.* 

This discrepancy is still more remarkable, as the scribe 
has used the different forms in writing the same word ; for 
example, compare the word Himasena in line 23 anjp line 
25 and the word Anugraha in lines 18 and 19. It should be 
noticed in this connection that the form of Ha of the Eastern 
variety to be found in this inscription is somewhat different 
from that to be found in the three inscriptions cited above. In 
fact, it is difficult to make out whether the letter is a Ra of the 
8th century or a Ha of the 5th century. So also in the oase 
of the letter La, we find that in some instances the hooked 
form, w|iich is to be found in the Eastern variety of the early 
Gupta alphabet, has been used, but in the majority of cases 
the form of the Western variety is to be found. Thus we find 
the earlier form in six cases 


Labdha in line 2. Ldbhqh in line 13. 

Kalasakha . „ lines 5-6. Samkalpabhih ,, ,, 14. 

DttrQa^ka „ line 6. Silakundaica \. i9 „ 24. 

but the form of Western variety is found in all other cases : — 

Ktdamndra in line 4. Dhruvildtydm in line 16. 

Abdca „ ,, 5. Kulya „ „ 16. 

Kufaevami ,, „ 6. Kola „ „ ilS/ 

Mulyam ,, „ 8. Salanga „ „ 19. 

Pustapala ,, „ 9. Uparilikhita M f} 20. 

,, M 11. Anupalancha „ ir 21. 


& vol.v, p.469. : M ' '■ 

460; cf. also Btooh in Arch. Survey Report t l#SS-4» p.l02. 
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J Kctlana in line IS. Pratipdlamyam ill line 22. 

; Abhilaea „ ,*14 Lihgani „ „ 28. 

NaUna ,, ,, 16. 

We also find two forms of the superscript form o£ long I. 
We have two cases of the older forms : — Sri Dharmm&ditya 
in line 2 and Pratipalamyam in lines 22-23: as well as two 
oases of the 0th century form .-—Upakriya in line 8 and Sima 
in line 23. We have also two forms of Tha in this inscription. 
Otoe is the earlier form resembling the Greek letter 0 which 
is to be found in the word Apratiratha and the word Abhyar- 
thana in line 9* and the acute-angled 6th century form of the 
letter to be found in Tatha in line 11 and line 14 

The lingual So throughout is of the looped form, which is 
one of the characteristics of the Eastern variety of the early 
Gupta alphabet. The form of Ma is peculiar ; it has the form 
which is to be found in the Bharadi Dih Inscription of 
Kumaragupta I. 1 * * * 

(2) The Grant of Dharmmaditya, no date. 

The collotype plate published by Mr. Pargiter is very 
indistinct and its paleeographical peculiarities cannot be 
determined with certainty. So far as I have been able to 
examine them they vary much less than in the plate mentioned 
abovllk The following peculiarities are noticeable : the form of 
Ha is throughout that of the Western variety* of the Gupta 
alphabet, the acute angle being absent. We have^wo varie- 
ties in the case of La. In one case the Eastern form of the 
early Gupta alphabet occurs, e.g ., Mandala in line 4, but in all 
other cases the 6th century form with the usual acute angle 
has been used. There are altogether seven clear instances of 
its use, and what is still more remarkable in one oas^ where 
the letter has been used as a superscript the Nagari form has 
been used, e.g., Nlokdni in line 24. In this case the form used 
is clearly the Nagari form, or more accurately, the Eastern 
variety form of the 9th century A.D. The East is very 
conservative, and even so late as the time of Devapaladeva of 
Bengal the form used resembles the Gupta form rather than 
the Nagari. In the Ghosrawa Inscription of Devapaladeva the 
form used is that of the early Gupta alphabet without any 
acute angles.* The earliest certain date of • the *use of this 
form of La in the East seems to be the Dighwa-Dubauli Plate 
of Maharaja Mahendrapaladeva of the Vikrama year 956 = 898 
A.D. 8 

Instances of the use of the 6th century form of La : — 


1 Ibid., p. 458, pi. xix. 

I Ind. Ant., vol. xvii., p. 309. 

Tafel v, col. v, 37. 

Ant*, vol. xv, p. 112. 


Biihler, Indieche Paleographic, 
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* '.i.ffl haVe two different methods of writing the compound 
pda: Sifowdcdoln line 4 end Karandaya in line 6. The form 
^ Mandate it the usual form to be found in inscriptions 
from the 4th century- A.D. to the 8th century. There are 
several other oases, t of the oocurrenoe of this compound, bat 
tite form everywhere is the same exoeptin line 5. The form of 
long 1 is peculiar in Mahapradhara in lines 3-4. The form of 
Ma is the one usually found in Gupta inscriptions. Tie 
lingual §a throughout has the looped form in all oases of its 
ocourrenoe. 


(3) The Grant of Gopacandra: the year 19. 

The facsimile of the third {date also has not been well repro- 
duced. I believe if the second and third plates had been repro- 
duced by photogravure or photo-etoliing the result would have 
been far better. Experience has gradually shown that the 
reproduction of shallow inscriptions from inked impressions is 
a mistake. The plates published with my article on Mr. 
Stapleton’s grant are reproduced from photographs of the 
original plates. The obverse side of the third gnpt is 'badly 
corroded as has been stated by Mr. Pargiter, and consequently 
the reproduction is hardly of any use for palnographioal 
purposes. I . have had to depend on the reverse for the palteo- 
graphical examination of this grant. So far as is legible of 
the obverse of this grant has also been used in the following- 
examination. On the obverse the 6th century form of Ha 
has beep generally used, but on the reverse the Eastern 
variety of the Gupta alphabet is to be seen in all cases. On the 
obverse only one specimen of this letter is distinct : Maha- 
pra&hara in line 3, while m the reverse we have font instances 
of the use of the early Qppta form : — 


Haataetaka in line 19. Hartta in line 24. 

Dhruvildtydgrahara „ „ 24. Saha ,, ,, 25. . 

In the majority of cases the form of La used is that of the 
6th century variety. In two oases only the older form has 
been used : Vatsapala in line 5 and Lihgdni in line 2), but 
even then with some modification , so that the difference is pot 
noticeable. We have in all nine clear oases of the usd of j the 
6th century forms:— 


Malyam in line 14. NaUna in line 19. 

^^uttajma „ „ 17. VaUapcUa „ v„ 19. 

XahiwifSn ,, ,, 18. Kulya ■ ,, 19. 

/■PmSOpya „ ' 16 * ' Dhrwnlatyagraham ,, i|*'. 
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Inhere id an important departure in this plate compared with 
the preceding two. This is the use of the bipartite form of Ya 
side by side with the usual 6th century open-hooked tripartite 
form. Dr. Hoemle has made exhaustive enquiries into the 
limit of the tripartite form of Ya, but as Dr. Kieihom has 
shown in several places, the exact limit cannot be fixed with' 
certainty, but the anomaly of the use of the bipartite with 
the tripartite is evident even to the uninitiated. We have four 
clear oases of the use of each in this grant 

Bipartite Form. Tripartite Form. 

Vikkrtyamamkani 1 in line 17. Navyavakakikayam in line 3. 

Nayabhuti ,, „ 17. Viniyukta ,, ,, 5 . 

Yo „ f , 24. Nayasena „ „ 5. 

Visthayam „ ,,26. Avadhdranaya in lines 17-18. 

The form of lingual &a used in this plate is the usual one 
of the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet, but the 
loop is more pronounced in this plate than in the preceding 
couple. The form oF Maekso iw not the same as in the preced- 
ing ones. It is indeed the usual form of the 6th century 
alphabet of the East. 

(4) The Grant of Samacaradeva : the year 14. 

I have already exhaustively treated the peculiarities of the 
characters of this plate in my previous article. What remains 
for me is to compare the characters oF this grant with those 
of the other three dealt with above. The perusal of Mr. 
Pargiter’s able article on the three grants from Faridpur has 
obliged me to modify portions of my reading of Mr. Stapleton’s 
plate ; consequently some new statements on the palaeography 
of this grant will be necessary. It is already evident from the 
above examination that the test letters^ of this period are 
Ha and La. The test letters of the earlier period— the palatal, 
lingual and dental sibilants — are no longer of much value ; in fact 
the palatal Ha remains practically unchanged in form from the 
1st century A.D. to the 8th. In the Eastern variety of the 
characters of the 4th and 6th centuries A.D. the form of the 
lingual tfa is indeed a test to prove the Eastern or Western 
origin of the alphabet ; but it is on the two letters mentioned, 
La and Ha, that we have to depend for a critical determination 
of the nature and characteristics of the alphabet. Similarly 
we have another test letter in Ya, which at this time changes 
from the tripartite form to the bipartite form when it occurs 
singly. In a former paper I have had to deal exhaustively 

1 This should be read Vikkriyamanakani instead of Vikkriyaman&ni 
as Mr. Fargiter proposes t o read . The plate sh >ws a syllable between m 
and ni , but this appears to be to and is probably due to a flaw in die 
impression. I propose to restore it in the form stated above. We 
have an extra ha in the same word in plate i, line 11. Ind. Ant., 1010, 
p. 195$- 
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with idie transformation of this letter when iw$d ah &iub- 
floript. 1 * * Dr. Hoernle’s labours on the later tranriormation 
of this letter hardly leaves any room for further work with the 
data at present in hand. The presenoe of the. acute angle is 
also another important feature in the determination of the 
characteristics of the alphabet. On this point Dr Biihler 
says>-* 

“About the beginning of the 6th century we find in the 
Northern Inscriptions both of Eastern and Western India 
(Plate IV, Cols. X-XII) distinct beginnings of a new develop* 
ment which first leads to the forms of the Q&ya Inscription 
of A.D, 588-89 (Plate IV, Cols. XV, XVI). Their chief 
characteristic is that the letters slope from the right to the 
left, and show acute angles at the lower or at the right ends, 
as well as that the tops of the vertical or slanting lines invari- 
ably bear small wedges, and their ends either show the same 
ornaments or protuberances on the right. These peculiarities 
are observable in a large number of inscriptions of the next 
four centuries, and it seems to me advisable to class the 
characters of the whole group as those of the acute-angled 
alphabet.” * So the presence of the acute angle though a 
determining factor is at the same time not a very clear indica- 
tive of the age of an inscription : but in the earlier period of 
the acute-angled alphabet, t.e . , when the transformation of 
right-angled letters into acute-angled ones take place, the 
acute angle has justly been regarded as a determinant of the 
date of an inscription. In the following centuries the acute 
angle ceases to be of any value in the determination of the 
date of an inscription. In the Eastern variety of the Northern 
alphabet the latest use of the right-angled characters seem to be 
in the Munde£vari Inscription of Udayasena. 8 

The acute angle is more or less present in the characters 
of the first grant: thus we have it very distinctly in $ a, Sa 
Ya, Oha , Dha , Ha (of the 6th century form) and Ma. It is 
conspicuous by its absence in the case of certain letters such 
as Ja r Pa, and Fa. In the second grant we have acute 
angles in Ya f Sa, $a and Oha. It is absent in La, Pa and 
some other letters. In the third grant the acute angle is 
present in Ya, both bipartite and tripartite, Ha, $a, Sa and Ma. 
It is absent in La, Fa, Pa, Dha, etc. In the fourth grant the 
aoute angle is present in Sa, Pa, Ya, Dha and Ma. It is 
absent in $a, Ha Ja, etc. Thus we find that in these grants 
the acute angle is present in certain letters and absent in 
others. This alone would point out the date of these inscrip- 
tions and place them in the last half of the 6th century or first 


1 Ind Ant., 1908, pp. 34 39. 

* Buhler’s Indische PeUtxograpMe (Eng. Ed.), p 49. 

8 Epi. Ind., vol. ix, p. 281. 
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386 ofn oertain era, which has not been _. 
differ very widely about the era in which 
•• 'di<*j3t^..'.'SSKk ; ' ■ Ihdraji referred the insoripi 

Vrkramaera, f-bich ie manifestly impossible. ,£&bij|'-' 
bdaiGdaieHno^ 'Worfc on “Gupta Insorip 
pe date to) thO Gupta era. This alsois hardlypOMibl6|ik*in 
that case the date of the inscription would beequivalentio 
■ 785. A.J). It k evident even at a glance that thechawke- 
ton of the inscription are centuries older than those used in 
the 7th or 8th century A.D. M. S. IAvi, who has reopened 
the subject in, his admirable work on Nepal, hnsprovea defi- 
nitely from accurate astronomical calculations that the year 
386 is equivalent to 496-97 A.D. 8 M. IAvi’s calculation is 
amply supported by the palaeography of the inscription. 
He has not examined the characters at length, be has 
referred the reader to his remarks on another epi; 



inscribed with similar diameters, rix, that _ 
of. Hfifig&on:* but the inscription of Cbangui 
date of which has been accurately fixed— iB too important to 
be omitted. In this document we find that the La and Ha 
throughout are of the form which is to be foundnn the Eastern 
variety of the early Gupta alphabet (*.e. the Northern alpha- 
bet of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D.). We find all other 
characteristics, whioh, according to Biihler, characterize (bis 
variety- Thus we have the looped form of the lingual 8a and 
the fpedial I Which 44 consists of two horns.” There is not a 
single instance in which the 6th century or the Western variety 
form of Ha, La and $a have been used in this inscription. 
Bubler has already noticed the presence of the acute angle in Pa, 

8a and 8a. 1 So the characters of the inscription belong to the 
4th and 5th centuries A.D., and it can never be accurately re- 
ferred to the 8th century. This, I believe, is a strong support ^ 
of M. L£vi Y astronomical calculation. The second 'inscription ; ; 
da. early Gupta characters edited by If. L6vi is the Hftng&on 
Piilm- Inscription, Unfortunately this inscription is not dated, 
bat here .also we find that in all oases Ha[ La and 8a have 
the form wfaich . we ; find ; in the' Eastem . variety : of the eariy * 
Gupta alphabet. I must make certain reservations about the , 
characters of this inscription. The facsimile Is so very ^? 
indistinet that I must admit my examination is hot dilute. I 
original is : very large insize, and its reproduction; qnf an 
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octavo size plate is almost illegible. The reproduction both 
in the Journal Asiatique and in the Annales of the Mus4e, 
Guitdiet should have been on a more liberal scale. The 
medial t and the lingual Na are archaic in form and I do not 
understand why M. L6vi refers this inscription definitely to the 
v 6th century^ A.D. 1 On the other hand, I beg to differ from his 
conclusion. The inscription certainly belongs to the 5th cen- 
tury AJD. and cannot be referred to any later date. In this 
connection, I may be allowed to state that M. L6vi*s theory 
About an era of the Licchavis, the initial year of which falls in 
110 A. D., does not in any way interfere with my statements 
about the peculiarities of the epigraphic alphabet of the 
6th century A.D.*, Thus if the date of Bendall’s Golm&d- 
hitol Inscription be 516 instead of 316, arid if, at the same 
time, the date is referred to the era of the Licchavis 8 and not 
to Gupta era, the actual difference in the date is very slight 
and does not interfere with my arguments. Referred to the 
Gupta era the date is 318 4*319=637 A.D., if referred to the 
era of Licchavis 4 — 518 + 110 = 628. Thus, if both conditions 
are observed rigidly, the actual difference in the date is ten 
years only. I believe M. Uvi is quite right in reading the 
numeral for 500 and referring the date to the era of the Liccha- 
vis. Thus we find that in the 6th and the 7th century the Ha y 
La and 8a have the usual form of the characters : cf. the steles 
of H&rigAon dated Harm samvat 30 and 32, ix. 636 and 
638 A.D. The older inscriptions dated in the Harm jo ra have 
been already mentioned by me in a previous nalgM&r 'quoted: 
above and they fully bear out the conclusions at. 

•• ' , V*’ 

(II) Thb Method of G toriltQ 

We find a novel method of^panting lind to a Brahmana 
in these four copperplate grants. The usual method, which is 
to be found in the majority of the copperplate grants in 
Northern India, is that a King grants the land to a Brahmana 
and has the document inscribed on a plate or a number of 
plates of copper in order to ensure its permanency. In my 
paper on Mr. Stapleton’s, grant I have already stated the usual 
characteristics of a Copperplate grant. They are : — 

“ (1) The first portion may be either in prose or verse and 
generally gives the genealogy of the King or an eulogium on 
film. In shorter grants this portion is written in prose and 
gives the titles of the King.” There are two grants in which 
a Prince of subordinate rank grants a piece of land. 

XAmpak* du Musee Quintet* tom© xix i Lt Nepal, vol. iii, p. £7. 

* Npi. InA.* vol. ix, pp. 285-286. 

8 Annate* du If twee Quimt, tom© xix, La Ntpal , vol. iii,pp. 74-76. 

* Ibid . , pp. 50-51, 
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(f) jTAe Ganjam Grant of 8ainyabh%t4i-MddMMmj& of (he 
Gupta year 300. In this insoription M&dhavaraja acknowledges 
himself to be a vassal of Sfoianka, whom the use of the' <3npta 
ora shows to be the same man as the adversary of Harsa-Vatd- 
hana. In this inscription we have simply the mention ; 6f 
Sa&ahka as a suzerain. The earlier verses give the complete 
genealogy of the race of the grant or from S&lodbhava to 
Madhavaraja. 1 

(ii) The Patidkella Grant of S'ivardja. This is a very short 
inscription, ancl in this we have simply the mention of the 
suzerainty of SSvaraja 4 ; but we find a startlingly different 
method in these four g rants, and in order to get at the method 
employed in e^Mpf these plates we shall have to analyse 
them sepan^|PIP^' 

(а) QtijBjmj' the time of Dharmmaditya , the year 3. — From 
this gr^uPwe learn that in the third year of the Emperor 
Dharmmaditya a subordinate King named Sth&nud&tta reigned 
in the Vdraka-Mandala. The connection of the Visayapati 
Jajuva with the rest of the sentence is not certain, and Mr. 
Pargiter’s translation is still more indefinite. We feel surer 
ground when we come to the announcement that a certain 
Vatahhoga announces to the principal men of the district, 
whose names are enumerated at length, that he wishes to buy 
a parcel of land from them and to give it to a Brahmana ; the 
headmen agree and lay down certain conditions. Vatahhoga 
having agreed to these conditions purchased the land and bes- 
towed it on a Brahmana named Candrasvamin. 

(б) The undated Grant of the time of Dharmmaditya . — In 
this inscription we have some still more startling conditions. 
In the empire of Dharmmaditya a certain officer ( Mahdpratu 
hara-Uparika) named Nagadeva was placed in charge of Navyd- 
vakdiikd . This name is also to be found in Mr. Stapleton’s 
grant and is probably the name of the Bhukti in which the 
Varakamandala was situated. Nagadeva appointed Gop&la- 
svamin as an officer in the Varakamandala . Vasudevasv&min 
approached the officers, the Elder Scribe ( Jyestha Kayastha) 
Nayasena, and the leading men of the district, with a view to 
certain land. As before in the case of No. 1, the land was 
sold and granted to a Brahmana named Somasvamin. 

(c) The Grant of the time of Gopacandra , the year 19. — From 
this grant we learn that in the I9th year of the Emperor 
Gopacandra, Nagadeva was in charge of NavyavakdiikdJ He 
seems to have gained some additional titles, but the decay of 
the inscription prevents us from quoting them at length. I, 
would, however, restore the word beginning urith Ku as 
Kurnara*pad%y~amatya- U parika ; but a new officer has been ap- 
pointed to the Varakamandala and his name is VMsapdlasm- 

1 Bpi, Ind. f v ol. vi, p. 143. * Epi, Ind ., vol. i**p. 286. 
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v- ibf - the inscription makes it impossible to stMbe 

;■ approached the Eider Scribe and the leading men for the 
purchase of a parcel of land, but so far is certain, that theland 
is afterwards granted to a Brahmana named Bhatta Gomklat- 
tasv&min. The statement in Unes 19-20 seems to indicate that 
Vatsapilasv&min himself was the purchaser and grantor of the 
i. land* f •/, '■ 

(d) The Grant of Saimearadem , the year 14.-~From this 
inscription we learn that in the 14th year of an Emperor 
named Samaoaradeva a certain Jivadatta was in charge of 
Navy&vak&Sik& and a second officer named Pavittruka held 
the mandala of Vamka under him. A oertain Supratlkasv&min 
informs the officers and the leading men thi^he wishes to dedi- 
cate a piece of land for the performance ^®(||4ic rites and 
sacrifices. The exact wording of the plate is'Vw® doubtful, 
but so far is certain, that in this plate there is no mention of 
the land being conveyed to a Brahmana. In the preceding 
plate mention is made of a Pustapala or Record-Keeper, who 
measures land or parcels it out ; thus we have Vinayasena in 
the first grant, Janmabbuti in the second, and Nayabhuti in the 
third grant. But in the fourth grant we have the mention of 
some officials Karanika , of whom only two are named, Naya- 
naga and KeSava There is no mention of the determination 
of land or the measurement as in the three preceding plates. 
We have a new word in this plate which occurs also in the 
third plate and which I took to be Kulacaran. 1 

To sum up, we find that in the first two plates a private 
person approaches the officers and the elders of a district and 
with their consent purchases a piece of land. It is not men- 
tioned whether the purchase is made from private persons or 
from the royal or public domain land. The officers agree to 
the purchase and the area is determined by a Record- Keeper. 
Immediately after the purchase the land is granted to a Br&h- 
mana. In the third plate the purchaser of the land is himself 
an official, all other conditions of the purchase being identical. 
In the fourth plate we find that a private person approaches 
the officials and elders of a district for a piece of land, which 
is to be set aside for the performance of Vedic rites. It should 
be noted in this connection that the word sale has not been 
used at all in this inscription, and it may be that Supratlkas- 
vtotin approached the officials and the elders of the district 
for a parcel of land for his own use. I have already noted this 
fact in my article on this plate. In this respect the fourth 
plate differs very greatly from the preceding ones, and it seems 
probable that the forger of this grant was not so capable a 
man as those of the preoeding ones. Thus we have a new 
order of copperplate inscriptions, viz. records of the sale of a 

• " ■ : . i 2nd. Ant., vol. xxxix, p. 205, Note 49. 
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land to a private pereon by officials and elders and m^ lp^ttiiig 
erf the am private person to a Br&hmana. 1 This remark 
applies with equal force to the first three plates ; the uncer- 
tainty of the meaning of the fourth inscription making its case 
doubtful. In the long list of Northern Indian Copper Plate 
Insoriptions we do not find a single instance of the sale of land 
to private persons either by or through state officials or of a 
* grant of land made to a Brahmana by a private person; 
neither do we find an instance of a grant of land being made 
by offioiats with the consent of the leading men of a die* 
trict. 


(Ill) The Seals of the Copper Plates* 

Only the first three copperplates have a seal attached to 
each of them. The fourth plate, as I have already remarked, 
has lost its seal, though traces of its attachment are still clear. 
Mr. Pargiter’s plate was sealed with the same seal, It is Cir- 
cular in shape and is divided into two unequal portions by two 
parallel horizontal lines. The upper part— which is the larger 
— bears the emblems and the lower one the legend. A double 
scroll-ornament is attached to each side of these seals. The 
seal of the second plate has lost portions of this ornament. 
On the seals of the first two plates the emblem consists of a 
standing female figure in the middle with a tree on each side; 
two elephants are pouring water over her head, Mr. Pargiter 
supposes that in the first plate he can discern a kneeling at- 
tendant figure and in the second a standing attendant. The 
emblems agree remarkably well with those to be found on the 
clay sealings of the early Gupta imperial officers discovered by 
the late Dr. Blooh at Basarh in the Mozufferpur district of 
Bengal. Here we find that in the majority of official seals a 
standing female figure occurs in the upper part. Thus:— 

(1) 7 uvaraja- padiya- Kumaramdtyadhi kara na . 1 

(2) &n- 7umraja-BhaUaraka-pa<RyarKumdrdmdtyadhikara - 

naoya? . 

(3) Tirubhukty-Uparik-SMikaramsya 

(4) Tirabhuktau- V inaya-sthiti-8thapakddhikaranasya> 

In his article on Basarh Dr. Bloch refers to the similarity 
between the seal of the first grant and some of his clay seal- 
iags.* • 

It should be noted that the seals affixed to these copper* 
plates are not those of the officers who approve the sales, nor 
do they belong to the private personages who give away the 

Report of the Archxoological Survey of lnd*#± 1903-04, 
mm* 4, pi. id. Id. 

109, pl xM. % 

5 p. loe. If 
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land to Brahmanas, but on the other hand, they are seals 
of the officer in charge of the Varaka mandala. This fact also 
is exceptional in character, as no other Northern Indian copper- 
plate bears the seal of an official. The only exception to this 
is the Tippera copperplate referred to by Dr. Bloch. 1 This 
copperplate was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal or the 
Indian Museum. This plate is written in characters of the 9th 
or 10th century A.D., but the seal attached to it is several 
centuries older, as it is written in the alphabet of the early 
Gupta Kings. The legend runs as follows : 

Kumdrdmatyddhikaranasya . 

This shows that several centuries after the downfall of the 
early Gupta empire, descendants of their officials in different 
parts of the country continued to hold sway over the terri- 
tories held by their ancestors. Dr. Bloch says — “If the 
inscription on the plate is not a mere forgery, which I am un- 
able to decide at present, we should find an officer of the rank 
of Kumaramatyddhikarna continuing to enjoy a certain amount 
of territorial independence in a remote district of the East for 
centuries after the period of the early Gupta Kings.*’ Thus 
we see that the seal belonged to an official of the Gupta 
empire and most probably retained in the possession of his 
descendants. It was used to forge these three grants in order 
to establish a claim to certain lands, evidently during a period 
of confusion and anarchy. Such periods were unfortunately 
only too frequent in the history of Eastern India during the 
century between the fall of the empire of Harsavardhana and 
the rise of the Pal as in Bengal. 

(IV) The Language of the Grants. 

Mr. Pargiter’s researches have revealed to us the meaning 
of certain words, which though found in previous records were 
unintelligible. Thus the word Kulya vdpa occurs in the 
inscription of Laksmanasena.* The word Nalena is common in 
inscriptions and it occurs in the Dhanaidaha Grant of Kumara- 
gupta I. 8 as Nalaka. Similarly the curious word Apavinchya 
is to be found in line 11 of the same grant. The extremely 
bad state of preservation of the Dhanaidaha Grant made it 
impossible for me to make out a new word correctly. But I 
am sure what I read as Nalaka sada (?) vi . . chya is really 
Nalakan^apavinchya . A comparison with the plate convinces 
me of the certainty of the reading. I may note in this oon* 

1 13*d.,pp. 120-121. 

* Journal Asiat. Soc, Bengal, 1875, Part I, p. 12, and 1900, Part I, 
p. 64. 

* Above vol. v, p. 461, pi. xx. 
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nection that the word Sddhanika is not a new word as Mr. 
Pargiter is apt to tliink. 1 It occurs in the majority ;of copper- 
plate grants in several forms, such as, Dausadhanika , Dausadr 
hasddhanika , eto. Its meaning is not yet certain. In the 
copperplate grants this name is to be found along with thojs6 
of other officers like Uparika , Antarahga. One of the new 
names of officials Kulavdra , which occurs in the third and 
fourth grants, cannot be definitely translated as •* referees 99 or 
“ arbitrators.” I read this word as Kulacaran in the fourth 
grant, but of course I must admit that I was wrong. About 
proper names : Brhaocatta would not bear comparison with 
modem Cattopadhyaya. in this connection I may note "that 
the meaning of the word Cata seems to be definitely settled at 
last. Rai Bahadur Hiralal and Dr. J. P. Vogel are agreed on 
this point. In his article on the Sarangarh Plates of Mahasu- 
deva Mr. Hiralal quotes some remarks of Dr. Vogel which are 
worth reproducing: — “On my first visit to the ancient hill 
state of Chamba (Panjab) I learnt that the head of a pargana 
there has the title of Char , which is evidently derived from the 
Sanskrit Chdta . The Char collects villagers who have to do 
work (forced labour) on behalf of the State ; he arranges for 
load carriers and supplies in case the Raja or some traveller 
visits liis district. I have little doubt that the Chdta of the 
copperplates is the same as the Chap of the Chamba State. 
In the Chamba Copperplates published in the Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Survey (1902-03) I have therefore ren- 
dered the word by “district officer.” It was clearly a privi- 
lege of importance that the head of the district was not 
allowed to interfere with the granted land; in other words, he 
was not allowed to collect labourers or to demand supplies etc. 
on behalf of the State.” — Epi, Ind, t Vol. IX, p. 284, Note 10. 
Similarly Somaghosa (second grant, line 8), Vihitaghosa (4th 
grant, line 7), etc., cannot be taken as the progenitors of the 
modern Ghoms of Bengal, and Nayasena is not a Kayaatha of 
the Sena family. As Candragupta the Maurya cannot be taken 
to be the progenitor of the Guptas of the Vaidya caste, and 
Rsabhadatta (Usabhadatta) the Scythian to be the progenitor 
of the Dallas of the Kdyastha caste, so Somaghosa and Naya- 
sena cannot be said to be the forefathers of the Ghosas and 
Senas of Bengal. If we agree to do so, we shall have to 
admit that the Brahmana Carudatta was the forefather of the 
Vaidya and Kdyastha Dattas of Bengal ! 

Finally I must note that the language of the three grants 
edited by Mr. Pargiter is not so vague as that of the fourth 
grant. A comparison with the three other plates has enabled 
me to improve the reading of Mr. Stapleton’ s grant in many 
points: — 

l Ind. Ant., vol. xxxix, p. 194. 
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Pwrgiter has already itotioed the sap«rfln$w| 
imes of theword £a in these four inscriptions. The presence 
of the seals together with the comparison of the three grants 
enabled him to read the name Varaka with certainty, In the 
absence ojf the seal I thought that the name was Kawraka. 
: ®hie as the previous word is usually written A nwno- 
# dita and not Anumoditaka. Similarly in the absence of the ‘ 
seel in the other plates I believe no one could have read the 
name as Kawraka in the first grant; In the fourth grant we 
have to read J ivadalUM-tadamr^itafa Varakamandale . 

(2) In the 11th line we have to read Tadarhaiha instead of 
Tadarham yatha. This word occurs in the three grants edited 
by Mr. Pargiter. 

(3) In the 12th line we have to read Yota etadabhyar - 
thanamupalabhya instead of 7o^^nada64yar^?imupaZa&aya. 
The very phrase is to be found in the first grant (line 9) and 
the third grant (line 15). 

(4) I have already stated that the word read by me as 
Kidacaran \s to be read Kulavdran. 

(5) In the 16th line the reading is to be corrected into 
Kfiya ksettra kulyavupattrayam . 

(6) In the 22nd line the first word is* written Sadatam in- 
stead of Sadattdm. 

(7) The reading of the date is to be corrected to 14 instead 
of 34. Dr. Bloch read the date as 14, but at that time I did 
not agree with him. I was of opinion that the forger of the 
grant has tried to stick to the 6th century forms both as to 
alphabet and numerals, but now I find that he has committed 
another mistake in using the 8th century form for 10 in an 

, inscription which he wanted to be taken as a 6th century one, 
or possibly still earlier. I shall have to refer to this numeral 
several times in the next paragraph. It should be noted that 
the form of dental na in the word Supratikasvaminah is the 
8th or 9th century form and not the earlier form. I had omit* 
ted this inadvertently in my first article. 

(V) This Date of the Grants. 

Only three of these four plates are dated, and in these the 
date is always expressed in numerals. The clue to the proper 
assignation of the dates of these inscriptions is probably to be 
found in tiie forms of numerals used in them. This part of the 
■ . question may -be taken in two different instalments Mrst|y^ 
the forms of the numerals used, and secondly, the assignation 
of dates. First of all, in two of thesedetes out 
haw^ for 10. When I edited Mr. Stapleton’s grant 

in these pages, I was of opinion that the grant was issued In 
the 34th year of Sam&c&radeva, but as Ihave already noted 
above, the late Dr. Bloch was concurrent inopinion with 
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;;$!(&• JNxfftfit 4ad Dr. Hoemle about the ' interpr&|&li*o^t,he 
symbol. These three scholars agree in taking this isrynibol to 
stand lor 10. I am now convinced that they are correct, but 
at the same time it is not possible to assign these three inscrip* 
ticks tothe 8th centuiy A.D. or any date before that. From the 
; majority of Northern Indian inscriptions we can prove that the 
symbol lor 10 from the dawn of Indian history to the 0th cen- 
' tnry A.D. has been the lateral Ma and no other lorn is tobe 
found among cognate inscriptions. The only exception to this 
is a solitaiy inscription found in Nepal. The date of tint 
inscription is still doubtful, as it is dated in an era the initial 
year of which still remains to be definitely calculated. 1 Dr. 
Buhler in his masterly work on Indian Palaeography has 
proved absolutely beyond doubt that the symbol for 10 during 
the first six centuries of the Christian era is the lateral Ma 
with very slight changes. It is only during the latter part of 
the 7th centuiy that changes take place in the sign for this 
numeral.; The sign whioh is used in these three dates is to be- 
found in Nepalese inscriptions of the 8th century A.D. and 
not before that. In Northern Indian inscriptions of the first 
six centuries A.D. the lateral Ma denotes the numeral 10 and 
changes come over the numeral from the 8th to the 8th century 
A.D. These transition forms are to be found in the Valabhi 
copperplate grants, and they show that the form used in these 
inscriptions had gradually been evolved out of the older form ; 
so by means of this datum, viz., the date of the inscription from 
Nepal in which this form of the symbol is to be found, it can 
be safely asserted that this form is a later one. As Dr. Kielhom 
has shown in the case of the tripartite form of Ya, % it is not safe 
to assign a definite limit to a particular form of a character or 
numeral on the basis of palaeography only, but it is quite safe 
to assert that such and such form is earlier or later. Compara- 
tive terms are always used with reference to a particular period 
and locality. The gradual evolution of this symbol will be ap- 
parent from Dr. Buhler ’s tables. 8 The only other noticeable 
form in tbe numerals used in these inscriptions is the symbol 
for 9 in the Grant of Gopaoandra. It is unlike any of the 
well»known forms of that numeral to be found in Indian In 
scriptions. In fact, the decipherment of this symbol is one of 
Mr. Pargiter’s greatest successes. It resembles Dr. Buhler’s 
Col. X to some extent. Prom the very first I was pretty 
doubtful about the reading of this symbol. I had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the original, as Dr. Hoernle baa «mce 
returned the plates to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and I am 
quite convinced of the faultlessnesa of Dr. Fleet’s ink impres- 
• - .. ' — — ..... — — — — — ' * ■> »'— ' 1,1 • 

l BendalTa Journey to Nepal, p. 72, pi. VIII. 

* Bpi. In4. t vol. iv, pp 2S-80. 

^ * Indiach© Pafoographie. Talel i*, CoU. i — xiii. g 
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&ion. The second part of the question is far more difficult than 
the first. I believe that the time for the assignation of these 
dates has not arrived as yet. Though these three dates form a 
regular series, yet it is by no means certain that they belong to 
the same period or to a particular era. On the oontrary, I 
believe that they are separate regnal years and have no connec- 
tion with each other. Thus, Nagadeva, who held the province 
of Navyavakasika for Dharmmaditya , seems to have remained 
in that charge till the year 10 in the reign of Gopacandra. If 
these dates form a continual series the reign of Samac&radeva 
must fall between that of Dharmmaditya and Gopacandra. 
But we find another governor for Navyavak&sika in the year 
14, so it is evident that the dateB are regnal years. The forger 
of these grants I believe had no idea of forming a consecutive . 
line of Kings. Dr. Hoemle’s identification of the Emperor 
Dharmmaditya with Yasodharmman is purely tentative and 
has no basis. Similarly his identification of Gopacandra with 
Prince Govicandra or Gopicandra of Northern Bengal tradition 
is also tentative. There is absolutely no ground for this sug- 
gestion save the similarity in names, 

(VI) The Importance of the Grants. 

Finally the four plates— -forged as they are-— yield some 
valuable material for the construction of the History of Bengal 
during the dark period from the death of Harsavardhana to the 
rise of the Palas of Bengal. This period has now been short- 
ened by the researches of the late Dr. Kielhorn and Mahamaho- 
padhaya Harapras&d S'astri. Synchronisms and slight mention 
have now enabled us to state definitely that the Pala empire 
rose in the middle of the 8th century A.D. and that the date 
of its rise must fall before the Gurjara conquest of Kanauj. 1 * * 
It is now definitely settled that the initial year of Dharmma- 
paia’s reign falls between 783 and 817 A.D. ; so this dark period 
extends from 672 to 783 A.D. or a little over a century. The 
Guptas of Magadha survived the transitory glory of the Sthan- 
vlSvara Kings. Of this line we have the definite date 672 A.D. 
for Adityasena,* and the genealogy is carried three generations 
further downward by the Deo-Banarak (Deva-Varanarka) 
Inscription of Jlvitagupta II. 8 For this period extending from 
672 to 738 A.D. we have no definite data and the materitd sup- 
plied by the four copperplate grants comes in very handy. 
The most important fact is the use of genuine seals of the 
officials of the Gupta empire. As I have noticed above Dr. 
Bloch has already stated that the officials of the Gupta empire 


1 Memoirs A.8.B., vol. iii, No. I, pp. 3-4. 

* Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, p. 210. 

8 16*1., p. 215. 
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or their descendants continued to enjoy a certain* Amount of 
territorial independence centuries after the dissolution of the 
ancient empire of the Gupta. The seals of these three copper* 
plates show that the officer in charge of the Varakamandala 
had carved out a small principality for himself and that his 
descendants continued to enjoy it for three or four centuries. 
They do not seem to have laid claim to royalty as is usual in 
such cases, but on the other hand continued under the same 
designation as their founder. This is a parallel case with that 
of the Native States of India which sprang up after the disso- 
lution of the Mughal empire and the rulers of which, though 
independent Princes in reality, continued under their old rank 
and titles in the majority of cases. It is possible to assert on 
this data and the evidence of the seal of the Tippera Grant 
alluded to by Dr. Bloch that after the dissolution of the an- 
cient Gupta empire officers in charge of the provinces gradually 
carved out small principalities for themselves and their descen- 
dants. We have clearer examples in the case of the Senapatis 
of Valabhi and the Pari vraj aka Maharajas. In Bengal the 
Aphsad Inscription of Adityasena provides us with a long line 
of local rulers, who most probably were descendants from the 
ancient Gupta Emperors. Besides the Guptas of Magadha, the 
stray Kings like Narendragupta, we have no other data for the 
History of Bengal after the fall of Harsavardhana. 

The seals of the Faridpur copperplates and that of the 
Tippera one show that the smaller principalities which came 
into existence after the dissolution of the ancient Gupta empire 
survived the downfall of the Kings of SthvaniSvara. Thus in 
Bengal only we have two separate dynasties descended from 
the officials of the ancient Gupta empire who continued to rule 
till the rise of the Palas. The case is very clear in the case of 
the Tippera Grant, but in the case of the Faridpur Grants it is 
different. In the Faridpur Grants we find that a genuine seal 
of an official of the ancient Gupta empire has been used to Beal 
a land-grant instead of that of the Prince during whose reign 
the grant was made, or that of the person who made the 
grant. At the same time, it is interesting to note that the 
seal belonged to the officer in charge of the district in which 
the land granted is situated. In that case it may be safely 
asserted that a descendant of the officer in charge of the 
Varakamandala of the ancient Gupta empire continued to hold 
sovereign rights over the whole or part of that district, other- 
wise the forger would not have sealed the grants with his seal. 
Most probably Dharmmaditya, Gopacandra and Samacaradeva 
were great Kings according to the tradition then current in 
Bengal, and the forger of these plates has referred to them by 
name only owing to the absence of other details concerning 
them. It is to be noted also that he has used regnal years 
instead of definite dates in these plates. It may be that the 



dates were forged afterthe rite of the PSla empire.asitiB; 
during the time of the PSlas only that regoal years were exten- 
sively hied in Eastern Indian Inscriptions instead, of definite 
dates in 4 weB-known era. Finally I wish to note that the 
seals used in these grants are later in date than the day seals : i 
discovered at Basarh. In the Basarh seals we have the 
Eastern variety form of the lingual 8a in the majority of 
oases, but in the Faridpur seals the form used is that of the 
Western variety , that is, a rectangular letter with a straight 
horizontal cross bar and without any traces of acute angles. 

Recently the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., of the St. Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, has sent me a oopperplate, which though of 
a much later date resembles the Faridpur Grants in one point. 
The inscription openB as follows. 

Text. 

(1) 0m\ Paramabhattarakdyadi Rajavikataditya ( Vikramd- 
ditya) devanamafitarajye varaa = (2) Shiatrayodababda-aattrimia- 
tatamadhikam phatguna kfanapancamyam Bhima-vaaa—(3) re ' 
Hi likhamdne yatranke samvat 1336 phalguna dine 5 bhavme Sri 
— (4) Pa(m)eakukudaaatavaaHa ( mmdvasita ) Vijayakatake Para- 
mabhattaraka Parameivara Parama-( 5) mdheivara Nagavam- 
iodbkava Arirajagopigovinda Rdjadata (?) vanaeari—( 6) Raja 
Sfrima Aaakandradeva Maharaja Vijayadeva Sdndhivigrahika 
Sri Ni. (7) Mahaitaka hri Someivara Pratihara iri Harihara 
Akaapatcdika fhakkura iri Akhatanaga (?). (8) Bhdnddgdrika 
Khagivitta Sovanivitta Kaaihivitta Sddhanika Paniydgd. (9) -rika 
Dandaka Dandcindyaka Kottapdla Dvdraka Paurika Paramakdr- 
yamantri. (10) Samupagatdiesa rajapurumm Raja Rdjanyaka 
Rdjapuira Rajamatya. 

Thus it will be seen that some of the officials are men* 

, tioned by name in lines 6 and 7, while the titles only of the 
rest are enumerated at length. I have reasons to suppose that 
this plate also is a forgery, and I expect to publish it shortly in 
another paper. 


25. Elucidation of certain passages in I-tslng, 

By Kashi P. Jayaswal, B.A., Davit Chinese 
Scholar (Oxon,), Barrister-at-Law. 


By bringing to light the work of I-tsing, Japanese soholars 
have rendered great help towards the stupendous task of 
restoring Hindu History. Ltsing’s Records afford glimpses 
into the social condition of our country towards the end of the 
seventh century (671 — 696 A.C.). This great monk, no less 
famous in the Buddhist world of China than Hiuen Thsang 
with whom we are more familiar, was pre-eminently a scholar 
aiid the best Sanskritist amongst the Chinese pilgrims whose 
writings have yet reached us. His stay at the oentres of 
learning in the Hindu colonies of Sumatra, and ten years’ study 
at the university of Nalanda under the greatest professors of 
the time, gave him an intimate knowledge of the methods of 
the teaohing of Sanskrit and the complete curriculum in vogue 
in those days, and enabled him to describe them in faithful 
detail. The unique treatment of the subjeot forms the 36th 
chapter of The Records of Buddhist Practices in India. 

The ohapter is bo full of important materials for the stu- 
dent of the Hindu social history, that it is eminently desirable 
to have every word in it made perfectly dear. To get at the 
oorrect meaning of Chinese texts is sometimes inconceivably 
difficult. Dr. Takakusu, the learned translator of I-tsing’s 
Records, had to enoounter this difficulty in the oourse of his 
English rendering. Like a true scholar, he has scrupulously 
indicated the obsoure passages by foot-notes attached to the 
body of his masterly translation (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1896). These passages occurring in the 36th chapter on “The 
Methods of Learning in the West,” have specially attracted 
my attention on. aooount of the importance of the subjeot- 
matter. 

On page 178 there occurs the passage 

“ They (the Soholastios who had defeated their oppo- 
nents) 1 receive grants of land, and are advanoed to a 
high rank [their famous names are, as a reward, written 
in white on their lofty gates].” 

i The preceding passage runs as follows 

“When they are refuting heretic dootrines ail their opponents 
become tongue-tied and acknowledge themselves undone. Then the- 
sound of their fame makes the five mountains (of India) vibrate, and 
their renown flows, as it were, over the four borders’*' (borders = 

.**'?)• ’ . if . 
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The passage which 1 have marked with brackets is a 
rendering of the original: — 



The last character min, primarily meaning ‘doors,’ ‘gate,’ 
has been, it seems, the source of puzzle to translators. Mr. 
Fujishima, who translated some parts of the work into 
French, 1 took it to signify “the court” and the whole 
sentence he would render by : — 

“which (the rank) gives them access to the court” 
[* qui leur donne acces d la com ’]. 


To make min mean ‘ royal court ’ could neither be warranted 
by its use in general literature nor the present context. 
Those who received grants of land, presumably, like the candi- 
dates for the Government Service, had already been to “the 
King’s Court to lay down before it the sharp weapon (of their 
abilities),” % and would hardly be in want of the “ access to 
the court.” Further, there is no character in the text which 
would mean “ access,” nor men has been anywhere found to 
signify “ Court.” 

Dr. Takakusu takes men in its literal sense; © pi 
1 lofty gates.’ But, then, he has to detaoh the first character 


^ shang from the sentence and translate it by the adverbial 


phrase “ as reward,” while legitimately it is a verb meaning 
‘ to give,’ ‘ to confer,* ‘ to bestow.’ To make sense, he sup- 
plies a oomplete sentence, viz. ‘ ‘ their famous names are writ- 


ten.” The second character su, in its common meaning, 

‘ simple,’ ‘ white,’ adds to the confusion ; and an unintelligible 
rendering, “ their famous names written in white on their lofty 
gates” is the result. To write in white, and that on what 
gates? On the gates of the house of the scholastic, or of the 
king» or on the gates of some temple, or of the city-walls ? 


If by min really some gates were meant, they would have 


been specified. Again, as far as we know, there was no such 
practice as to inscribe names of soholars on any gates. Dr. 
Takakusu, however, avows that the text is not dear to him and 
that his rendering is only tentative. 


If we take min in the classical sense to mean ‘ school,’ 
< system,’ we would not be, perhaps, far from what I-tsing 


1 The Journal Asiatique , 1888. 


* I-tsing , p. 177. 
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intended to convey. The classical meaning of min as * school ’ 
or • system ' can be illustrated by the following references : — 


(1) Speaking of the martial music composed by the famous 
pfcj Yu, Confucius asked his disciples: ^ ^ 


* what has it to do with my system ? ’ the analects, 
Bk. xi, Chap. 14, 1. 

(2) In the prefatory paragraph of the Efe| the 


doctrine of the mean, p^j> Khung min means the 
‘ Confucian School/ Legge, Classics (1893), Vol. I, p. 384. 


, (3) min jin , which would literally mean ‘ the men 

of the gate/ is used for ‘ the followers of the system/ ‘the 
disciples.’ the analects, Bk. iv, ch. 15, 2; vii, 28; ix, 
11 ; xi, 10; xiv, 2; xix, 3. Min jin suggests the history of the 
meaning of min as ‘ system/ as the disciples went to the mas- 
ter’s ‘gate/ every day, they became ‘the men of the gate’ ; 

and from different ‘ gate-men’ their different p^j min's , ‘ sys- 
tems/ would have been distinguished. 

The second character su , interchanges with ^ so. 


4 to search/ ‘to study/ in the Classics. Chu, the celebrated 
commentator, writing on the Chapter xi, i, the doctrine of 

the mean, takes the character su to read and mean as m 


so (according to Legge, hsi, but according to Giles, so 1 * * ), ‘ to 
study’ (vide Legge, Classics, 1897, Vol. I, p. 391, n. 11). It 
is easy to see that the two words being alike in origin, form 
and sound, as in several well-known similar cases, interchanged 
with each other. The character, both in I-tsing’s text and 
the classical passage referred to above, yields a perfectly 
sensible meaning only when we adopt its reading as given by 
Chu, who, it must be remembered, is not a mean authority. 


Further justification in accepting 



su as denoting 4 study/ 


‘ research/ is found in the author’s characteristic fondness for 
the classics, as amply borne out by references in his Records 
of the Buddhist Practices .* 


1 Giles's Dictionary, p. 1011, No. 10183. 

* See also C. Goodrich’s Dictionary, pp. 177, 178 ; and Williams’s 

Syllabic Dictionary, pp. 815 and 816, where so n is written as su ||p| 

and the meaning given is ' to search into. ' 
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Now taking pj min and *u (=«o) in their classical 
uses, the text 0^ ^ could be translated thus: — 
41 they give dissertations upon the Great Systems ” ; 

that is, those learned laymen, having vanquished their philo- 
sophioal or theological opponents, reoeived grants of land from 
the State in recognition of their learning, and having thus 
attained the rank of authorities, expounded the great systems 
of philosophy in their own 1 * way. This is probably a description 
of the Dig-vijayi Panditas — a line of the “ world-conquering” 
scholastics culminating in the great Sankara- Acharya. 

Just a few lines above {p. 177), speaking in respect of the 
candidates for the Civil Service who presented themselves in 
the House of Debate to prove their ‘wonderful cleverness,* 

I-tsing uses the expression m % chung hsi t which has 

been translated by Dr. Takakusu as “ they raise their seats,” 
and which, according to I-tsing’s commentator K&tSyapa, refers 
to * the Indian custom* of taking the seat of the vanquished 
opponent and adding it to that of the victorious disputant. 
Whatever be the value of K&tyapa’s information, chung hsi 

can not mean ‘doubling seats.’ hsi is the Sanskrit tfina- 

asanam the familiar piece of mat to sit .upon; 

and chung means ‘heavy,’ ‘important,’ ‘grave demeanour.’ 
Chung has never been used in the sense of ‘doubling’ or 
‘ raising,’ and the passage following, viz. “ and seek to prove 
their wonderful cleverness,” indicates that they had not yet 
defeated their opponents but were going to do so; therefore, 
even accepting K&Syapa’s authority as to the existence of the 
alleged custom, chung hsi could not be intended to mean * * they 
raised their seats. ’ ’ 

By adhering to the literal meaning of the characters, we 
arrive at a very sensible rendering : — 

“ they , in a grave demeanour , sat on the asanas .” 

If hsi be not treated as a verb, as it has been in the aboye 
translation, chung will have to be taken as a verb and the 
phrase to mean “ they regarded the asanas being important,” * 
but the oontext would give preference to the former transla- 
tion, as when they were going ‘ to prove their wonderful 
Cleverness,’ they would naturally 4 sit dignified 9 ; and I-tsing, 
an ultra-mannerist, would characteristically notice the impres- 
sive demeanour. 

l See the note on p. 309. 

* This rendering is suggested to me by Dr. E. Ross. 




26. Phosphorus in Indian Food Stuffs. 
By David Hooper, F.C.S. 


One of the most important discoveries of recent times is 
the relation that has been traced between the use of milled 
rice and the disease known as epidemio dropsy or beri beri. 
The investigations of Drs. Stanton, Fraser, Highet and Brad- 
don have shown that the lack of phosphorus in oleaned or 
milled rice is the predisposing cause of the disease. By ex- 
perimenting on fowls with rice of varying quality it was 
demonstrated that polyneuritis (similar to the epidemio dropsy 
of man) was developed when milled rice was used, but not 
when rice simply husked was given. By chemical analysis 
of the rice it was possible to determine its disease-provoking 
or disease-resisting property, and it was shown by control 
experiments that rice containing 0*469 per cent, of phosphorus, 
in the form of phosphoric anhydride, was a healthy diet for 
fowls; but rice containing only 0*277 per cent, of phosphoric 
anhydride developed polyneuritis within a few weeks. Since 
the publication of this theory in 1909 further researches have 
been made in the East, and they have tended to confirm the im- 
portance of phosphorus as an essential constituent in dietetic 
preparations. 

In 1910, Major E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., was plaoed on 
special duty to investigate the outbreak of beri-beri in Bengal, 
and I was appointed to assist him by analysing the samples of 
rice and food grains collected during the enquiry. Major 
Greig’s preliminary report has been issued as No. 45 (New 
Series) of the Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical and 
Sanitary Departments of the Government of India, and is en- 
titled "Epidemio Dropsy in Calcutta.” It is on the present 
occasion considered desirable to deal with the chemical aspect 
of the subject in a separate paper, by quoting the analyses of 
a large number of rice samples from different parts of the 
Country, and showing the amount of phosphates in other food 
substances commonly consumed in India. 

Bice being the staple food of many eastern countries it is 
important that its constituents should be fully studied. In 
^ Agricultural Ledger No. 5 of 1908-09, analyses are given 
of one hundred and sixty samples from various localities in 
India, and the proportion of protein, fat, carbohydrates, fibre 
and ash are recorded. All the samples of rice were busked 
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or milled, and a difference was noted between those samples 
that had been simply husked and those that had been polished 
after the husking. The variation in either series was attributed 
to high or low cultivation. Another paper on the 1 4 Composition 
of the Rice Plant/’ by W. P. Kelley and A. R. Thompson, 
has been published as a Bulletin (No. 21) of the Hawaii Agri- 
cultural Station . 

When paddy is converted into rice for the market, the 
chaffy husk is removed by wetting, drying and beating* and 
the grain that is left is enveloped in a natural layer rich in oil, 
protein and ash. The rice grain is further prepared or polished 
by subjecting it once or twice to a milling process which re- 
moves the outer layer of nutritious elements and leaves a 
smooth, white, starchy grain of elegant appearance. The re- 
moval of protein, oil and especially the phosphatic ash, reduces 
the food value of the rice, and renders the grain liable, when 
used as the sole diet, to induce epidemic dropsy. 

The following tables represent the phosphoric value, calcu- 
lated as phosphoric anhydride, of rices from various provinces. 
The determinations were made according to the molybdic acid 
method adopted in Agricultural laboratories. 

The analyses of husked rice grains before passing through 
a mill were made on selected samples These are typical of 
of what are known as unpolished rices : — 




Ash 

PA 

Calcutta Mill 1 


.. 1*7 

•80 

Calcutta Mill 2 


.. 1*8 

•58 

Rangoon 

• • • 

. . 1*3 

•61 

Bezwada 


.. 1*2 

•59 

Madras 


.. 2*1 

•69 

Madras, red 

. . . 

.. ,1*6 

•67 

Average 

. # 

.. 1*6 

*65 


The next table consists of miscellaneous samples collected 
in Calcutta, and used in connection with experiments with 
fowls, or forwarded from districts where beri-beri existed: — 



Ash 

PA 

Bengal, fermented 

.. *72 

•37 

Bengal, <c Bank tulsi” 

.. *70 

•33 

Caloutta, once milled 

. . 1*0 

•50 

Calcutta, twice milled 

. . 1*0 

•45 

Calcutta, once milled 

.. 1*0 

•43 

Calcutta, twice milled 

.. 1*0 

•38 

Rangoon rice 

.. *63 

•31 

Rangoon, extracted 

.. *65 

•35 
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Ash 

PA 

Rangoon (Commissariat) 

.. -00 

•85 

Rangoon, once milled 

.. -90 

•49 

Khulna 

. . -85 

•48 

Mymensingh 

.. 105 

•39 

Barisal 

.. 110 

•46 

Pabna 

.. -90 

•34 

Sylhet 1 

.. 1-70 

•35 

Sylhet 2 

.. -90 

•26 

Sylhet 3 

.. -70 

•22 

Average 

.. '88 

•36 


In the above table it will be observed that the highest 
phosphorus content is found in the grains only partially milled 
or polished , where portions of the outer aleurone layer are left. 
It is invariably the custom in rice mills to subject the grain to 
a further polishing process in order to remove, as far a,s possible, 
the whole of the outer layer so as to produce the muoh 
appreciated white or table rice. 

Separate figures need not be given of a long series of 
samples of “balam,” “atap** and “desi” rices collected by 
Major Greig from houses in Calcutta where oases of epidemic 
dropsy had occurred. “Balam ,, rices on the whole were su- 
perior, and contained an average of 0*41 per cent, of phosphoric 
anhydride, while the “ Desi” rices contained a mean of 0*29 


per oent. The whole of the series 
rized : — 

Maximum 

Minimum 

of 35 cases is 

Ash 
.. 1*33 
•60 

thus summfc- 

PA 

•49 

•26 

Average 


.. *90 

•362 

Samples of rice used 

in the Bengal Jails, supplied by the 

Inspector-General, had the following composition 

Ash 

PA 

Arrah, cleaned 


. . *80 

•36 

Arrah, uncleaned 


.. 1*06 

•48 

Berhampur, red 


.. *86 

•39 

Berhampur, white 


.. 1*13 

•48 

Cuttack 


.. 106 

-44 

Jessore 


.. *73 

•25 

Midnapore 


.. *86 

•28 

Ranchi 


.. 1*00 

•38 

Sambalpur 


.. *73 

25 
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/'■ . X" 

Ash 

PA 

Purneah 

.. 100 

•32 

Presidency 

.. 2-20 

•60 

Average 

. . 1-03 

•37 


For the sake of comparison, a collection was specially made 
of sa&ples of rice sold in the Madras Presidency, and these 
were chemically examined for their phospho. us value. 


Madbas Rices. 



Ash 

p.o, 

Sirmani, a fine rice 

.. *9 

39 

Berhampur, Ganjam 

.. 11 

•40 

Nellore, superior 

.. *6 

•27 

Nellore, ordinary 

.. *8 

•36 

Bezwada, superior 

.. 13 

•47 

,, inferior 

.. 1-2 

•49 

Tanale, inferior 

.. *8 

•39 

Cocanada, superior 

.. *7 

33 

Kalingapatam , superior 

. *7 

•36 

,, inferior 

.. -9 

•34 

Jagganadum, superior 

.. 10 

•51 

,, medium 

.. 10 

•44 

, , inferior 

.. 1*5 

•49 

Dandiwanum, superior 

.. *7 

•30 

: } , medium 

.. 1-6 

•44 

,, inferior 

.. 2-2 

•47 

Chingleput, No. 1 

.. 10 

•45 

„ No. 2 

.. 1*8 

•43 

Average 

.. 1*1 

•40 


In these samples those which are regarded as superior on 
account of the fineness and milk-white appearance, and which 
realise a higher market value, are as a rule comparatively defi- 
cient in phosphorus. In Madras a large quantity of rice is 
imported from Rangoon. It is a coarser rice than the local 
varieties, and although it is fairly rich in phosphorus there is a 
prejudice against its use, and it is consumed chiefly by coolies 
and emigrants. The rice in which the lowest amount of phos- 
phorus was detected was a sample from Bangalore. It was 
imported as ‘ * Patna ” rice from England, where it had been 
re-milled. The grain was pure white and pearly, but contained 
only 0*21 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride. f 

In the following tables the rices of Patna, and Purulia, 
where they are not cleaned by modem machinery, are arranged 
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according to their market values, and it wiHbe observed 
that the amount of phosphorus is almost uniformly in inverse 
ratio to the price of the samples. 


Patna Bices. 



Per Md. 

Ash 


Samjeera 

.. Rs. 

16 

•8 

•26 

Bansmati I 


7-4 

*9 

•33 

Kari bank 

• • » » 

6-10 

•7 

•29 

Arua I 

• • ty 

5 

•8 

•33 

Dhania Arua 

• • » > 

5 

•7 

•32 

Ramsa) 

• • n 

5 

1-3 

•47 

Usna 

• • »> 

5 

1-2 

•41 

Bansmati II 


4-12 

•86 

•32 

Arua II 

• • M 

4-11 

•93 

•31 

Kela sar 

* • >1 

4-11 

106 

34 

Bansmati III 

• • it 

4-7 

•80 

33 

Selha I 


4-7 

100 

•37 

Kaysore 

• ■ it 

4-3-3 

•93 

•38 

Selha II 

• * > * 

4 

•93 

39 

Sirhanti 


3-10 

113 

47 

Karhamia (red) 


3-7-10 

106 

•42 

Average 



•88 

■35 


Purulia Rices. 




Per 

Md. 

Asb 


Badshah bog (I) 

.. Rs 

. 8 

•80 

•32 

„ „ (II) 

• • it 

6 

1-20 

•37 

Ramsal 


6 

1-00 

•49 

Kulam Kati 

• • it 

5-12 

■86 

•39 

Chandan sal 

• • it 

5 

1-06 

•38 

Dhusree 


3-10 

1-00 

•36 

Rashi (red) 

• • >9 

3-5 

2-86 

•46 

Kawya (red) 

• • >> 

2-14 

1-40 

•65 

Average 



1-27 

'41 


It has been shown in the above analyses that unmilled rice 
contains' on an average of 0*65 per oent. of phosphoric anhy- 
dride, while milled rice contains about *38 per oent. The pro- 
cess of milling or polishing removes a substance of gMat value 
rich in phosphates which requires some notice. Tj|» polish- 
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ing or bran whioh amounts to 8 to 10 per cent, of rice is 
called “Koorah” in Bengal, “Thavudu” in Madras, and 
“Dadak” in Java. It is used for feeding fowls and cattle, 
as bait for fish, and is largely exported to the continent on 
account of the oil it contains. The analysis of a sample from a 
Caloutta mill is appended. 


Moisture 8*30 

Fat . . 24-04 

Proteids . . 13-56 

Carbohydrates . . 33*47 

Fibre . . 6-88 

Ash . . 13-75 


100-00 

Containing 

Nitrogen 2-17 

Phosphoric anhydride 3*36 

Silica . . 7*50 

As might be expected, rice bran contains the phosphates of 
rice in a highly concentrated form. With regard to the organio 
compound containing phosphorus there have been several 
investigations, but Sozuki, Yoshimura and Takaishi have 
proved (Bull Cell. Agric . Tokyo, 1907, 495 — 572) that 85 per 
cent, of the phosphorus in the bran of rice is present as phytin. 
Phytin has been described by Posternak ( Compt . rend., 1903, 
136, 1678 — 80) as a phospho-organic acid, CH 6 0 6 P, which 
differs from phosphoric acid by the elements of formaldehyde. 
Lecithin, another organic compound found in seeds by Topler, 
Schulze and others, occurs in smaller amount, representing only 
1 to 7 per cent, of the total phosphorus. Phytin or anhydroxy- 
methy lene- diph ospli ori c acid is obtained by treating the pow- 
dered substance with 0*2 or 0*3 per cent, hydrochloric acid, 
pressing out the liquor, neutralizing with magnesia, and puri- 
fying by reprecipitation the calcio-magnesium derivative. 
Another method is to precipitate the acid solution by means of 
alcohol. Fraser and Stanton (Lancet, Dec. 17, 1910, 1755) 
have recently shown that the addition of rice polishings to a 
diet of white rice is an effective preventive of the development 
of polyneuritis in fowls. Working in the light of what is known 
on phytin, they further prove that the substances contained 
in the polishing which are effective in preventing the disease 
are not precipitated from the hydrochloric acid solution on the 
addition of the alcohol, but are retained in the filtrate from 
the phytin. The essential portion comprises 16 per cent, or 
less by weight of rice polishings, or 1-6 per cent, of the original 
unpolished grain. 
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Further research will be necessary to determine thd nature 
of the phosphated compound soluble in alcohol which possesses 
such vital importance in the feeding value of the grain. Rosen- 
heim and Kajiura (Journ. Physiol ., 1908, 36—53) state that 
there is in rice an absence of gliadin or alcohol soluble protein, 
and glutenin or alcohol insoluble protein, both of which sub- 
stances are necessary for the formation of gluten. By extracting 
rice and rice bran with aloohol, I was able to separate phosphoric 
aoid and nitrogen, but in a very small proportion oompared 
with the amount present in the original substances. It has 
been suggested that the phosphated compound is of the nature 
of the lipoids found in the brain, spinal column and other 
animal organs. 

Wheat and Flour . — Samples of wheat and flour were next 
examined, to discover what proportion of phosphorus is removed 
in the process of milling, compared with rice. 

Five samples of locally available wheat grains were found 
to have the following amounts of ash and phosphoric anhydride : 




Ash 

po b 

1. 

# # 

.. 21 

•74 

2. 

• 1 

. . 20 . 

•80 

3. 

# , 

.. 1-7 

•71 

4. 

9 # 

. . 1-46 

•61 

5. 


. . 1-26 

•59 

Average 

. . 

.. 1-7 

•69 


The agents of one of the largest flour mills in Calcutta 
supplied me with a series of samples of genuine flour and other 
products derived from wheat for purposes of analysis. The 



The last named approaches the composition of the entire 
grain, and is therefore of greater nourishing value than the 
finer flours. 

Nine samples of bazaar attas, collected from various houses 
in Calcutta during Major Greig’s enquiry, afforded an average 
of 0*68 per cent, of ash and 0*25 per cent, of phosphoric anhy- 
dride, showing that they were of the usual composition and 
not adulterated. 
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At the Seventh International Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
(London, 1909), P. Vuaflart read a paper on the composition 
of wheat, in which he showed that the phosphoric anhydride 
varied from 0*759 to 0*988 per cent., in entire wheat, and from 
0*197 to 0*289 in the flour. Sixty-six parts are contained in the 
starch, 13*8 in purified gluten, 2*4 parts in the ether-alcohol 
extract of the gluten, and 17*8 parts in the wash waters. Prom 
these figures the average composition of wheat flour in Europe 
is similar to that of wheat flour in India. 

Barley . — Three samples of barley (Hordeum vulgare) show 
a considerable difference in the amount of phosphor^ they 
contain according to the degree of husking they have been 
subjected to: Ash p A 

Unpolished grain . . . . 3*4 *94 

Barley, husked . . ..1*3 05 

Pearl barley . . . . 2*9 *53 

Other instances of the composition of Indian cereal grains 
are here quoted : — 

Ash P 8 0 6 

Bajri ( Pennmtum typhoideum) . . 4*5 1-03 

.. 2*5 *78 

Juar (Andropogon Sorghum) . . 1*2 *70 

Marua ( Eleusine coracana) . . 3*0 68 

Pulse.— The pulses constitute a class of food-stuffs which 
are rich in phosphoric acid. Pigeon pea (C a jams indicus), a 
pulse fed to pigeons, is a healthy diet, and no cases of neuritis 
have been known to occur when this is habitually given. The 
Marwaris are in the habit of employing various pulses as mung, 
besan and dal, and they are generally free from epidemic dropsy 
when their neighbours, the rice eaters, are attacked. The 
combination of dal with rice is a convenient means of increasing 
the phosphates in the diet, and corrects the deficiency usually 
found in the polished grain. The following analyses of pulses 
are recorded. 



Ash 


Arhar (Cajanus indicus) 

40 

•88 

Besan (Pisum sativum) 

3-2 

*84 

Mung or dal (Phasedus radiatus) 

3-2 

*95 

» 5 J >» 

4*3 

1*17 

Papar (A preparation of dal) 

6*5 

*85 

Lentils (Lens esculenta) 

2*2 

*75 

Soy (Glycine hispida) 

5*0 

1*20 

Goa beans (Psophocarpustetragonolobus) 4*2 

1*35 

In addition to the pulses, the Marwaris of Calcutta consume 
large quantities of leguminous and other green pods which are 
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imported from Rajputana for their special use. These beans 
are of great nutritive value as will be seen from their ahalyse* 


made on the air-dried samples as received : — 

Ash P 8 0 6 

Kair (Capparis aphylla) 4*2 *67 

Sangar (ProsOpis spicigera) 4-1 -54 

Gourphali (Cyamopsis psordttoides) 8*1 *76 

Motha ka phali (Phaseolus sp) 5*5 1*10 


With regard to the amount of phosphorus in foods in 
general, two papers have appeared in foreign scientific journals. 
‘'The Distribution of phosphorus in Foods” by M. Bcdland 
( Oompt . rend., 1906, 143, 969 — 970), and “The Quantity and 
Distribution of Phosphorus in some food stuffs ” by W. Heubner 
and W. Reeb (Arch. Eocp.-Paihol . u. Pharmak. , 1908, 205—272). 
The papers deal with a wide range of articles of European 
consumption, and the results show that phosphorus is found to 
be associated with nitrogen in constituting a nutritious or poor 
food-stuff. In all future analyses of dietetic articles it will be 
desirable to estimate the amount of phosphoric anhydride. 

. The phosphorus value of Indian food-stuffs, as far as I am 
aware, has not been recorded in any scientific work, and in 
order to complete this paper several determinations are tabu- 
lated for reference. They are classified under animal foods, 
farinaceous foods, vegetables, nuts, and fruits, and represent 
articles of diet consumed both by Europeans and Indians. 



Ash 

PA 

Cheese 

5-0 

1*60 

Chicken 

1-3 

•61 

Beef steak 

3-7 

•56 

Cold beef 

14 

•58 

Fish boiled 

1-0 

•49 

Fish spiced 

20 

•44 

Magoor fish 

21 

•42 

Maurola fish 

4-0 

•56 

Prawns 

1-6 

•58 

Potato boiled 

1-6 

•21 

Bread 

M 

•18 

Biscuits 

•8 

•28 

Plantain meal 

2-7 

•33 

Cassava arrowroot 

•8 

06 

China almond (Arachis) 

2-7 

•22 

Tea leaves 

6-8 

•96 

,, „ exhausted 

4-0 ~ 

-70 

Pan (Piper Bette) 

20 

0*20 
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Ash P s 0 6 

Supari {Areca Catechu) .. 1*2 ‘56 

Mushroom (Pleurotue cretaceus) 7*5 1*82 

„ (Lentmu exilis) .. 1*2 *32 

Edible fern (Aeplenivm escuUntum) 2i 25 

Sag (Amranthu8 gangetim) .. 1*3 ‘20 

„ „ boiled 1*2 *24 

Beans (Vigm Caiiang) ,, 1‘1 *10 

Karela (Momordka Ch^antia) „ 5*8 *27 

Kumra lal (Cwurbita mama) „ 2*7 ‘21 

Patral (Trichomthes dioica) „ 2*0 ‘10 

Cucumber, sliced , . . . 1*2 *08 

Plantain 1*0 ‘U 

Papaya 11 -13 

Pineapple *6 *06 

Mango 1*0 *05 

Guava cheese -5 -07 

Edible bird’s nest 6‘0 -06 



27. The Waqf of Moveables. 

By The Hon. Dr. A. al-Ma’mPn Suhrawabdy, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

PREFACE. 

The Bubject of this paper has been a fruitful source of con- 
troversy among jurists in all ages in all countries under Muslim 
Law. Elsewhere 1 I have traced in detail the history of this 
controversy in the various countries of IslSm. Here I shall 
content myself with merely indicating the conflicting decisions 
on the point to be found in the Indian Law Reports : Khajah 
Ho88ein Ali v. Shahzadi Hazrah Begum (1869), 12 W.R., 344 ; 
Fatima Bibi v. Ariff Ismailji Bham (1881),9C.L.R.,66; Kakloola 
v. Naseerudeen (1894), 18 Mad. 201 ; Abu Sayid Khan v. Bakar 
Ali (1901), I.L.R., 24 All. 190; Bakina Khanum v. Laddan 
Sahiba (1902), 2 C.L.J., 218; Civil Rule No. 61 of 1902, un- 
reported (Rangoon, 1903); Mofazzul Karim v. Mohammed 
(1906), 2 C.L.J., 166; Kulsom Bibi v. Oolam Hossein Oassim 
Ariff (1906), 10 C.W.N., 449; Bambi v. Narsingrao (1906), 
I.L.R., 31 Bom. 260 ; Mohammed Ismail Ariff v. Ibrahim Qholam 
Ariff, unreported (Rangoon, 1907) ; Bai Fatmabai v. Oolam 
Hossein (1907), 9 Bom. L.R., 1337; Yusuf Saratera v. MoUah 
Mahmood, unreported (334 of 1907) decision of the Cal. H. C. ; 
Kadir Ibrahim Rowther v. Mahomed RahamaduUa Rowther (1909), 
33 Mad., 118. 

For the purpose of this paper I do not claim to have laid 
under contribution all the works extant on Muslim Law. Be- 
sides those works from which I have made the excerpts, there 
are others whioh support my view, e.g. the Fatdwi Anqarawiy. 
yah, p. 704, ed. Cairo, Minhdj oi-Talibxn, Fath alQarib , etc. 


1 Rhtory of Muslim Law. (Tagore Law Leotures 1811). 
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A careful perusal of this paper — the result of considerable 
labour and research-— containing excerpts from works of the 
highest authority, will, I venture to hope, leave no doubt in 
the minds of the readers about the validity of the waqf of 
moveables, including money, shares in companies, securities, 
stock, etc. In order to follow the historical development of 
this branch of Muslim Law, the reader would do well to peruse - 
the extracts in the order indicated in the Bibliography in 
Appendix I. The relevancy of some of the extracts (appar- 
ently irrelevant to the matter in issue) will, no doubt, be 
obvious to the practical lawyer, if not to the lay reader. 

I have kept the English translation as close to the original 
as possible, even at some sacrifice of the English. Passages 
in the translation placed within crotchets do not occur in the 
Arabic original, and are inserted merely for explanatory rea- 
sons. Similarly, passages in the original enclosed within crot- 
chets have been omitted in the translation, to avoid repetition' 
or the introduction of irrelevant matter. The system of trans- 
literation adopted by me is, with slight modifications, that 
recommended by the Fourth Congress of Orientalists. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
to Muhammad ‘All Chevky Bey, and to Zaimzad6 Hasan 
Fehmy Bey, grandson and FirBt Secretary respectively to Field- 
Marshal GhazI Ahmad Mukhtar Pasha, late Ottoman High 
Commissioner in Egypt, for obtaining access for me to several 
important Libraries in the Ottoman Empire, and also for pro- 
curing for me the Fatw&s of the Grand Mufti of Egypt, and of 
the Mufti of Alexandria ; to Shams al-Ulama Shaykh Mahmud 
GllanI for the Fatw& from his brother, the celebrated Mujta- 
hid of Karbala; to Lt.-Col. Phillott for affording me every 
facility for researoh and placing at my disposal the Library 
of the Board of Examiners which is rich in the possession 
of some unique manuscripts on Muslim Law; and la&|tly, 
to my friend and colleague Mr. R. F. Azoo, for assistance in 
the elucidation of several obscure and difficult passages in the 
original. 

In a subsequent issue of the Journal of this Society I hope 
to give a translation of the well-known treatise on the subject 
of this paper by the celebrated Shaykh al-Isl&m, Mufti AbuV 
Su‘5d, a manuscript copy of which I have just discovered 
in Constantinople. I am indebted to the Hon. Mr G. H. G» 
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Rules fob the Guidance of the Judge. 

I. The following extract from the commentary of the 
Hidayah by Ibn Shahnah is quoted by the great doctor al-Blrl at 
the beginning, of hk commentary on al-Ashbah : — 

When the aoouracy of a kadith (saying of the Prophet) is 
accepted and it is found to be contrary to the doctrine of the 
madh*kab (school), practice should be in accordance witji the 
hcufith, and thenceforward it shall be considered as his (Abu 
Hanlfah’s) madh-hab and his sectary will not be excluded from 
being considered a HanafI on account of his acting in accordance 
with the kadith. For verily the following is a genuine diotum 
of Abu Hanifah “ When a fradith is proved to be accurate 
it is my madh-hdb Ibn ‘Abd-al-Barr reports this dictum 
from Adu Hanifah and other Imams. Im&m al-Sha*ranI also 
reports this from the four Imams. 

. . “ The signs of mercy ’ 9 : the differ- 

ence s of opinion of the Imams affords latitude and facility 
to the people ; as is laid down at the beginning of the 
Tdtdrkhdniyyah . This is an allusion to the celebrated kadith on 
the lips of men, viz., “ The difference of opinion of my people 

is a mercy from God 99 : Said the Prophet of God : 

“ Whatever you have been given in the Book of God, you must 
act upon. There is no excuse for anyone for abandoning 
it. If it is not in the Book of God, then my previous 
practice. But if there is no practice of mine, then what my 
companions have said. For verily my companions are like 
the stars of the heavens ; whichever of them you follow, you 
will be guided aright ^ and the divergence of opinion of my 
companions is a blessing to you” .... Al-SuyutI reports from 
‘Umar b. ‘ Abd-al-* Aziz that he used to say : “It would not have 
pleased me if the companions of Muhammad had not differed. 
For had they not differed there would have been no concession, 
facility or indulgence {rukheah). (RadcLal-Muktar, vol. i, p. 70. 
Ed. Const.). 

II. It is known that divergence of opinion is one of the signs 
of mercy. „ Thus, the greater the difference the greater the bless* 
sing, as mery (the IBema) have declared. (Durr vol. 

\v. 

^ guiding the Mufti in delivering his faiwde is fiat be 
shoukl deliver fattods positively - regarding matters ^ fd)©u«erhicli 
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our jurists are unanimous in the “Conspicuous Reports ”; 
but opinions differ regarding matters about which they differ. The 
most correct view is that stated in the Sirajiyyah and other 
works, viz., that the Mufti should give fatted according to the 
dictum of the Imam absolutely, then according to the dictum of 
the second, then that of the third, then according to that of 
Zufar and Hasan b. Ziyad. In the Hawi-aUQudst, the strength of 
the argument is regarded as the correct criterion. When there 
is conflict between two views declared to be correct. — It is laid 
down in the chapter on Waqf of the Bahr aLRa'iq and other 
books that when there are two 4 6 correct views ’ * regarding 
any particular question, it is lawful to give judgment and 
fatwd according to either of them. 

In the beginning of the Mudmarat it is stated : The 
signs of the fatwd are his (the jurist’s) saying, * in accordance there- 
with is the fatted ’ ; • with it is given the fatwd ’ ; * it we follow’ ; 

4 on it is the reliance * in accordance with it is the praotice 
to-day ’ ; ‘ in accordance with it is the practice of the people 
‘ this is the correct view,’ or ‘the most correct,’ or ‘ the most 
obvious,’ or ‘ the most likely,’ or * the most reasonable,’ or 
the select,’ and such like expressions stated in the super- 
commentary of al-BazdawI. End of the quotation. Our 
master al-Ramll says in his collection of fatteds : Some expres- 
sions are more emphatic than others. Thus the word 
fatwd is more emphatio than the word “correct,” “most 
correct,” “most likely,” etc. The expression “with it is 
given the fatwd ’ ’ is more emphatic than 4 4 the fatwd is in 
accordance therewith.” “Most correct” is more emphatic 
than “ correct ” ; and “ more cautious,” than “ precaution.” 
End of the quotation. But in the commentary of the Munyah by 

al-Halabl it is stated that when there isoonflic- 

tion between two Imams of authority, one employing the word 
4 4 correct,” the other “ the most correct,” it is better to follow 
the view signalised “ correct.” For both of them are unani- 
mous as to its being “ correct,” and it is more agreeable to 
follow the view about which there is unanimity. ... I found 
afterwards in the treatise on the 4 4 Duties of a Mufti ’ ’ that when a 
report in an authentic work ends with 4 4 the most correct,’ ’ ‘ 4 bet- 
ter ” or “a fortiori ,” or 44 the most conformable,” or the like, 
then the Mufti is at liberty to give fatwd according to it or its 
opposite view, whichever he likes. When a report concludes with 
“ correct,” or 44 the view followed,” or 44 with it is given the 
fa&wd” or “ in accordance therewith is the fatwd” fatwd is not 
given according to its opposite view, unless it is stated 
in the Hidayah, for instance, 44 it is correct,” and in the Kdfi 
its opposite view has 44 it is correct.” In such a case he has 
the option and he selects what he considers to be the strongest, 
best and most advantageous. End of the quotation. This 
should be remembered. The substance of what Shaykh Q&sim 
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says in his ‘ ‘ Correction 5 ’ is that there is no difference between 
a Mufti and a Qadl except that the Mufti gives information as 
to the rule and the Qadl gives effect to it. (Durr cd-MukhtSr, 
vol. i, pp. 70 to 76). 

Comments of the Raid . 

III. ‘ ‘ Conspicuous ’ The questions dealt with 

by our Hanafi masters Massed into three groups, to which I 
have already alluded i*’" 

1. Questions of fundamental principles , also called Conspicu- 
ous Reports . — These are the questions reported from the leaders, 
founders of the school, Abu Hanifah, Abu Yusuf, Muhammad, 
Zufar, Hasan b. Ziyad and others, who studied under Abu 
Hanifah. But the common view is that “ Conspicuous Reports ” 
comprise the dicta of the three. The Books of Conspicuous 
Reports are the six books of Muhammad, viz. : (1) Mabsut, (2) 
Ziyaddt , (3) Jdmi'-aLsaghir, (4) Siyar-aUsaghir , (5) 4 Jdmi*- 
aVKablr , and (6) Siyar-cd-Kablr. They are designated “ Con- 
spicuous Reports,” because they report from Muhammad au- 
thentic reports which are proved to come down from him either 
on account of their coming from different repeated sources or 
on aocount of common repute. 

2. Questions of Rarity. — These are questions reported 

from the above-mentioned masters, but not in the above-men- 
tioned books. Rather they are contained either (a) in other 
works of Muhammad, e.g., Kay sdniyy at, Haruniyyat . Jurjaniyyat , 
Raqqiyydt or (b) in books by authors other than Mu- 

hammad, e.g. y Muharrar by Hasan b. Ziyad, etc., or books con- 
taining notes dictated by Abu Yusuf to his pupils or (c) reported 
by a single isolated report, e.g ., the report of Ibn Sima‘ah, 
etc., regarding certain specified questions. 

3. Occurrences. — These are the questions deduced by later 
Mujtahids when questioned about cases with regard to which 
they could not find any report. They (later Mujtahids) are the 
companions of Abu Yusuf and Muhammad and the companions 
of their companions, and so on, and they are numerous. 
Thus amongst the companions of the two Imams are men like 
‘Is&mb. Yusuf, Ibn Rustam, .... AbuHafs al-Bukharl .... 
Sometimes they have controverted the views of the founders 
of the school because of the proofs and causes which came to 
their knowledge. The first collection of their fatwas according 
to our information was that by the jurist Abu-’l-Layth of Samar- 
qand. After him other collections were made by other masters, 
e^r., Majmu'-alrNawazil , Wdqi'at cd-Natifi. . . . Enow that 
amongst the books of the questions of fundamental principles 
is th eKitdb aLKafi, by al-Hakim al-Shahld, which is an authentic 
work on the traditional rules of the school, and has been com- 
mented on by a number of doctors amongst whom ImSm Shams 
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^ vri-A’immah al-Sarakhsf may be mentioned. It is known astha 
Mabsut of al-SarakhsI. According to the moat learneddoator 
a^JarsuBi) whatever is opposed to the Jfai of al-Sarakhsl 
V' should not be acted upon; no fatted should be given except in 
accordance with it, and no reliance should beplaced except 
hpon it. The Muntaqd, also by him, is also one of t^e t>Q0k8 of 
the school , . . Know that there are numerous copies of the 
Mabsut reported from MufcaMmad, the clearest of w&oh j* the 
Mabsut of Abu Sulaym&n al-Jawzj&nl. A number of later jurists 
have commented upon the Mabsut f the Shaykb-al4slim 

Bakr, better known as Kbwaherz&d&h, his commentary being 
called the MabsuUti-Kabir; and Shams-ahAHriamah al-Halwft‘I 
and others. Their Mabsuts are really commentaries interwoven 
with the Mabsut of Muhammad, as the commentators of the 
Jami'-al-Saghir have done, e.g. f Fakhr-al- Islam, Qftdl Kb&n 
and others. Thus it is said, 44 Qadi Khan has mentioned it in 
the Jami'-al-Saghir” his commentary being intended thereby. 
Similarly in other works. . . . This should be carefully remem- 
bered, for it is as important to remember this as the classifica- 
tion of the Masters of the School which we shall mention shortly. 
In the chapter of the two * Ids of the Bahr and Nahr it is stated 
that the Jami l -a2-§agi%r was written by Muhammad after the 
Asl, therefore what it contains is reliable. The Nahr also states 
that the Asl was designated Asl, because it was composed first 
of all, then the Jdmi‘-al-§agA%r,\\ien the Kabir , then the ZiySdat. 
Thus it is laid down in the Ghayat-alrBayan . 

“ Dictum of the Imam 9 9 : The Mufti gives fatwd in accord- 
ance with the dictum of the Imam, because, says 4 Abd- Allah b. 
Mubarak, he had seen the Companions of the Prophet and 
had given fatwas contemporaneously with the successors of the 
companions, therefore his dictum is more correct and stronger 
so long as there is no change of time and age. 

“ In the Ham abQudsi, etc. 99 : I say that this is indicated 
by the statement of the Sirajiyyah to the effect that the first 
view is more correct when the Mufti is not a Mujtahid . Thus it 
is explicit that the Mujtahid one fit to examine the 

argument, proof) should follow, out of the various dicta, that 
which has the strongest proof. Otherwise the order stated 
above will be followed. Owing to this you will find that some- 
times the jurists give preference to the dictum of some of to 
companions over the diotum of Abu Hanifah himself, e.g., they 
have preferred the diotum of Zufar alone in seventeen cases. So 
we follow what they preferred, for they were fit to scrutinize the 
proof. He (the author of Tanmr-alAbsar) has not stated any 
rule as to cases regarding which there are conflicting reports 
from the Imam Abu Hanifah or there are no reports 
, either from him or his companions. In the first case, i+e+, where 
/there ^ imports, that which has the stamfMfe^ 

m \t is followed, as is laid down in the Hauk. Then he m, • 



wVs than it no clear answer bom any of tSiens bjgihding * 

i- |tn ! spin?--® about it, it is to be followed'. If, lmwever,- they 
differ, the opinion of the majority is to be followed. 

H no answer by way of etwees ruling it fotmd' from any 
source whatever, the Mufti should examine the case with care, 
consideration and ijtihad, so that he may deduce a rule concerning 
it which should approach exemption from responsibility. “The 
Tftsm§ have deli vwed /oiuxk, etc.” 

The learned baae their fatted (or decision) cm the opinionef 
Abfi H an lf ah in all -questions of ‘IbSdat (or devotional aOtS) 
. . . . They declare that decisions are to be based on the opinion 
of Muhammad AsAi |€«stions relating to distant kindred (*.e., of 
inheritance)^^ (A-AaUbah in the chapter on tile “-Duties of a 
judge " it Is stated thatdeoision is according to the opinion of 
Abu Yusuf inWhatever relates to the duties of the judge, «.e., 
because he had a fuller knowledge of the subject and because of 
hispr&ctioal experience. For a like reason Abu Hanlfah after 
going on pilgrimage and knowing its hardships ' gave up his 
former opinion that charity is more meritorious than voluntary 
pilgrimage. It is stated in the commentary of al-Blri, that 
decisibn is according to the opinion of AbG Yusuf in questions 
of evidence also, and deoision is according to the opinion of 
Zufar in seventeen questions. ... 

When there are Qiyda (analogy) and letihsan (favour- 
able construction) regarding a particular case, the practice 
should be in accordance with Iatihsan except in a few 
well-known cases. . . . When there are three views con- 


cerning a case, then the preferred opinion is that in the 
beginning or the end and not that in the middle. It is laid 
down in the Sharh-al-Munydh that when reason is in conformity 
with report, it should not be departed from. This is stated in 
the chapter on the obligatory ceremonials of prayers, where the 
author gives preference to the' report conceriiing the obliga- 
toriness of rising from the posture of bending and prostrating 
tiie body in prayer, - on aocount of the arguments adduced, al- 
though it is contrary to the well-known -report from Abu Hanlfah. 

“ In the ohapter on Waqf of the Bahr, etc.” : When of 
two conflicting opinions, one is- more favourable to the waqf 
as will be stated in tile chapters on Waqf arid Ijarah, the Mufti 
should ddiver fatwd in accordance with that opinion, out of the 
oOhiiioting views of the Ulema, which is more favourable to tiie 
iooqjf ; and likewise * if one of* the two conflicting views: is the 
view ot the majority , as we have 1 quoted above from abHawl. . 

; ^ ‘ ' rw Arid such like expressions ’ * ep., their saying, ‘ ‘ Its prao» 
tibehae become current ; ■ “ It is- the reecgtaaed psactioe.’ ’ ; 

‘ ' ‘ V wherever this expresskmeccumintmsbdok 

tothoataay bother qualification, the most learnisi doctor 
Shaykb Khayr-at-dm al-Ramli ismeant byit. ■ ■ 
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“Mow suitable”: i.e., to the requirements of his time. 
“ More advantageous ” : is that which he deems suitable to that 
partioular case. ( Radd-aLMuhtar , vol. i, pp. 71 — 76. Ed. 
Constantinople). 

IV. It is stated in aLMi'raj on the authority of Fakhr 
al-A’immah If a Mufti were to decide in aocordanqe with 
any of these (t.e., weak) opinions in cases of necessity with a 
view to convenience or to make matters easy, it will be right. 
(/&*&, vol. i, p. 79). 

V. The seven ranks of Mujtahids or eminent jurists . — The 
Mufti should know the position of the jurist on whose opinion 
he bases the fatwd. It is not enough merely to know his name 
and. genealogy, but it is essential to be aware of the extent of 
his knowledge of reports, his eminence in reasoning and his 
rank in the classification of the jurists, so that he may intelli- 
gently discriminate between jurists holding opposite views and 
have adequate power to give preference to one of two conflict* 
ing views. (1) To the first class belong the Mujtahids with 
respect to the Sacred Law, e.g. 7 the four Imams, and those who 
followed their policy in founding the first principles of juris- 
prudence, and by tins characteristic they are distinguished from 
others. (2) To the second class belong the Mujtahids within the 
School, e.g. 7 Abu Yusuf and Muhammad and the rest of the 
companions of Abu Hanlfah, capable of deducing rules from 
the proofs in conformity with the first principles concerning rules 
laid down by their master Abu Hanlfah. Although they have 
differed from him in certain minor rules, they follow him with 
respect to the fundamental principles. In this respect they are 
distinguished from the opponents of the School like al-Shafi‘1 and 
others, opposed to him (Abu Hanlfah) as regards rules, and not 
following him as regards fundamental principles. (3) To the third 
class belong the Mujtahids of cases regarding which there are no 
express rulings from the founder of the School, e.g., al-J£hassaf, 
Abu Ja‘far al-TahawI, Abu’l-Hasan al-Karkhl, Shams al-Ayim- 
mah al-Halwa’I, Shams al-A’immah al-SarakbsI, Fakhr al-Islam 
al-Bazdawi and Fakhr al-dln QadI Khan and others like them. 
They can oppose Abu Hanlfah neither with regard to funda- 
mental principles nor with regard to rules applicable to particu- 
lar cases, but they deduce rules, applicable to cases regarding 
which there are no express rulings, in conformity with the funda- 
mental principles and rules. (4) The fourth plass is that of 
the “people of takhrij 9 9 (deduction), comprising of such sectaries 
as al-R&zI and men like him. They are not at all capable of 
making Ijtihad , but on account of their thorough grasp of the 
fundamental principles and . mastery over the original sources, 
they are capable of making detailed analysis of a general 
dictum susceptible of . double meaning, and an ambiguous rule 
capable of two interpretations, reported from the founder of 
the School or. one of his companions, by means of their own 
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judgment and examination of the fundamental principles, and 
analogy based on a comparison of similar and parallel cases. 
The statement in the Hidayah , “ Such is the fathnj of al- 
Karkhl and the takhrij of al-Raz! ” is of this kind. (5) 
The fifth class is that of c< the people of preference ” from amongst 
the sectaries, e.g., Abu ’1- Hasan al-Qudur! and the author of the 
Hidayah and others like them Their position is that of giving 
some reports preference over others, like their saying, “ This 
is better 99 ; e< This is more correct as to report 99 ; “ This is 
more lenient to people.” (6) The sixth class comprises the sec* 
taries capable of discriminating between “ the strongest,” 
M strong ” and 6 4 weak/' between the obvious reports of the 
School and the rare reports, e.g., the authors of authentic texts 
from amongst the later jurists, e.g., the author of the Kanz, 
the author of the Mukhtar , the author of the Wiqdyah and the 
author of the Majmu *. Their position iB that they do not report 
rejected traditions and weak reports. (7) The seventh class 
comprises of those below the rank of the jurists mentioned 
above. 1 * * ( Radd . i, p. 79). 

VI. Absolute Mujtahids [i.e., of the first rank like Abu 
Hanlfah, Malik, etc.] have become extinct. But limited 
Mujtahids are divided into seven well-known ranks. As for us, 
it is our duty to follow what they have preferred and deolared 
correct as we would have followed their fatwd in their lifetime. 
If it is said that sometimes they state opinions without indica- 
ting any preference, and sometimes they differ as to the correct 
view, I reply that we should act as they acted, viz., take into 
consideration the varying practice, the condition of society, 
that which is more lenient, that with regard to which practice 
(Ta'dmul) becomes manifest, and that whose reasoning is strong. 
(Dun-air Mukhtar, vol. i, p. 80. Ed. Const.). 

Comments of the Radd-al-Muhtar. 

VII. 4t Without indicating any preference” : So it 
shall not be departed from without there being an explicit 
preference in favour of the opposite view. The same rule holds 
good when one of the two views occurs in the texts or commenta- 


1 Mawlaw! ‘Abd-al-Havy of Lucknow, in his Introduction to his 
commentary on the Sharped Wiqdyah (p. 8), reproduces this classification 
of eminent jurists with some further details. He adds a note on V the 
people of preference** to the following effect : Amongst them al-KafawI 

counts 4 All al-BSzI, pupil of Ip!asan b. ZiySd, Ibn Kam® Pasha of 
Turkey, and Abtt‘l-Su*ud al-*Imadf of Turkey, the celebrated commenta- 

tor of the Qur'Sn ; the author of Babr aURa'iq counts also amongst 

them Ibn Hum am, the author of Faifr-dl-Qadtr. It is also said that the 
latter attained the rank of a Mwjtahid. 
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hymens to be the view of the, Im& i n (Abu Banff &h)or 
^Ijhefreia IstmsSn, regarding cases other than tfaose exoepted , or it 
happens to, be more favourable to the waqf* 


VIH. “ Bis School”*, A Hanaff 


aooordr 


mg .to. the, school of Abu Yusuf or Muhammad gives judgoaent 
.according to his own school. > ^z^- 

44 Contrary to his school M : t\e., the fundamental •*bisi8Af' : ’ 
his school, e.g,, when a Hanaflgivee judgment accordit^^ 
school of abShBfi‘1, etc. .... .. But if a Hanaf! gives judgment 
according to the school of Abu Yusuf or Muhammad or any 
other companion of the Im&m like them, the judgment wifi hot 
be. contrary to his opinion (Durar), i.e*, because the companions 
of the. Imam never, gave expression to. an opinion which was not 
originally held, by the Imam himself. (Radd al-Muht&r, iv, 
518. Ed., Const.). 


IX. The 4 Umdat-al-Ri 4 ayah, Commentary on the Sharh- 
AL-WlQAYAH, INTRODUCTION BY 1 ABD- AL-HaYY. 

(Ed. Lucknow ). 


The fact of the matter is that our greatest Imam said, “ It 
is* not permitted to any one to accept our dictum so long as he 
is not aware of its source, either from the Book, the Sunnah, the 
consensus of the people* or manifest analogy with regard to 
any particular case.” ('Umdat-aLRi'ayah, p.^14, Ed. Lucknow). 

Al-Shafi‘1 said, “When a hadith is found to b^r correct con- 
traiy to my dictum, throw my dictum over the wall, and act on 
the sound hadith . ” (Ibid., p. 14), 

In the chapter of the Ashbah on the Duties of a Judge, it is 
laid down that the Mufti should base his fatwd on what he con- 
siders to be advantageous. The same view is stated in the 

chapter on Dower, of al»Bazzaziyyah It is laid down also 

in the Ashbah that the fatwd regarding a waqf should be based 
on what is most favourable to it. The same view is stated in the 
SharJwU-Majma* and the Hdm-aLQudsi . (Ibid., p. 15). 

By the words * ‘ Imam ’ * and * * the greatest Imam ’ * occur- 
ring in the works of our leading jurists, the founder of the School 
Abu Hanlfahi is meant. And he is also meant by the expres- 
sion “ founder of the School. ’ * By the phrase, “ Two coin* 
panions,” Abu Yusuf and Muhammad are meant, and by ” Two 
Shaykbs,” Abu Hanifah and Abu Yusuf; by “Two sides,” 
Muhammad: and Abu Hamfah. By the • ‘ Second Im&m, * 5 Abfl 
Yusuf is meant ; by the ‘‘ Divine Imam,” Muhammad ; by tfceir 
expression, “ according to our three Imams,” Abu Hahlfah; 
Muhammad and Abu Yusuf ; and by 4 4 four Im&ms,” Abfi 
ftanlfah, M&lik; atSh&fi 4 ! and Ahmad, the founders <A the weB^- ^ 
known Schools. By“ Shams-alA’immah” without any further 
^radiffostion oocurrlng'in'the works of our eminent juristc); 
al-A’immah al-Sarakbsl is meant. (»ifi 
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pronounoocurring in each . expressions of, toe jurists ' 
tim- is- the dbofcnan aooording to him,” **. this is bis feSaoi,** 
whan mi btoer substantive precedes to whioh it cjin be referaed,; 
raters to Aba HanKih, even though no mention of him precede* / 
because he is supposed to be mentioned conventionally* “ Ao- 
oording to toe two.’* Abu Yfisuf widMuit&mmad. Sometimes 

Abfl Hantfahand Abu Yusuf and sometimes Abu Hanlfah and 
Muhammad are meant by this phrase aooording to me context, 
r The difference; between “ aooording to 'hun ”' and “ from 
him ” is that the former indicates toe School and toe latter ' toe 
report, Thusiwhentheysay, “Suoh is the case according to 
Abu Hanlfah,” it indicates that such is his School. But when 
they say, “ From him is such and such,’* it indicates that such 
is the report from him. (‘ Umdat-aLM'agak, p. l7)\ ' ■ 

Often they lay down a decision, introducing it by the ex* 
preesion , “ it is said ” ; and t he commentators and annotators 
write below it, this alludes to its weakness.” The fact of the 
matter is that such is the case when toe author adopts it as a 
conventional term to indicate overruled decisions and • their 
weakness. In such a case decisive judgments can be given 
regarding it . . . otherwise not. (Ibid,., p. 17). 


X FATiwi Khayriyyah ( FoJ. I, p. 218, 2nd ed„ Govt. Press, 
BuVaq, Cairo). 

Answer. — Yes, it is valid. Our celebrated Ulema have 
expressly declared the validity of exchange (istibdal) even 
with dirhams and dinars. They declare that when it is advan- 
tageous to do so, it is lawful to act in spite of any stipulation to 
the contrary.... our jurists are unanimous in giving fatwi 
aooording to what is more advantageous to the waqf where there 
is difference of opinion. 

XI. The Is'af (Ed. Bulaq). 

And the subject-matter of waqf is any property having 
legal value on condition of its being land or moveable or anything 
the waqf of which is recognized. ( Mvia'arif , p. 9). , 

If he makes waqf of a field and makes mention of the slaves, 
water-wheels and the implements of husbandry in it. they 
become waqf . . . and if some of them becoine too infirm 
towork^the Mutawalll may sell them, and purchase other slaves 
in their stead. Similarly he may sell the water-wheels and the ; 
imptepents and buy with their price that which is more bene- 
Scialfor the imqf (p. 17). And in the Faiatad NSgfiii is reported 
frpm Muhammad b. ‘Abd-AUfth al-Ans&rl, one at the com- 
panions of 2»0far, tHht it is valid to make waqf at dirhams and 
edibles, and that which is sold by measure and thatwiicb-ie 
sold h^i^Oighfc ' lt ; was. told to him, “ How are tim ^riuuns 
to be e m ployed 1 ** ' He said', it should -.be invested fir 
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(Mudfcrabah) and the profits should be spent in charity* Similarly 
what is sold by measure and what is sold by weight should 
be sold for dirhams and dinars, which should be invested in busi- 
ness and the profits given away in charity, (p. 18). 

Chapter on the Waqf of Moveables by Themselves. 

And the correct view is that reported from Muhammad 
that it is valid to make waqf of such moveables with respeot to 
which reoognized practice (Ta l aruf) has ensued, e.g., copies of 
the Qur’an, books, pick-axe, hatchet, saw, oauldron and bier, 
on account of the existence of reoognized practice ( Ta'aruf ) 
regarding the waqf of these things, whereby analogy (Qiyds) is 
abandoned as in the case of IsHsna' .... one of the conditions 
of the validity of waqf is perpetuity as we have described above, 
but we have abandoned it (a) regarding the things just men- 
tioned owing to recognized practice ( Ta'aruf ) ; and (o). regard- 
ing arms and horses for jihad on acoount of express tradition. 

If a person makes waqf of a cow for the service of a rest- 
ing house, stipulating that its milk, curd and butter should be 
given to wayfarers, it is valid where such is the recognized prac- 
tice, as in the case of the water of a public fountain ; otherwise 
not .... 

.... And it has already been stated above that Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd-Allah al-AnsarI,one of the companions of Zufar, held the 
waqf of dirhams and grain valid, (pp. 20 — 21). 

Abu Yusuf and Muhammad are unanimous regarding the 
validity of waqf of Musha* , which is not partible, e.g ., public 
baths, wells and mills. But there is divergence regarding what 
is partible. It is declared valid by Abu Yusuf, and the jurists 
of Balkb have accepted his decision, but Muhammad has declared 
it void, and if a QAdi decrees the validity of a MushaS waqf the 
divergence is removed, (p. 21). 

XII. The FatawX QadI 1£han ( Vol . Ill , p. 306, Cairo edition). 

Chapter on the Waqf of Moveables. 

Shams- al-A’immah al-Sarakbs! says : — As regards waqf of 
moveables independently there is a difference of opinion 
between Abu Yusuf and Muhammad. This is stated in the 
Siyar-aLKabir . He says the correct answer is as follows: 
Anything with regard to which there is a clear practice 
among men to appropriate, it is valid to make waqf thereof, 
,(1) Bier and its pall. (2) Anything needed for the 
washing of the dead, such as pot and vessels. (3) Copies of the 
Qur’an. (4) Horses, camels, etc., arms and horses for jthai. 
(5). Jurists are not agreed as regards waqf of books, which, how- 
ever, is declared valid by the jurist Abu’l-Layth, and the fatwd 
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is in accordance with it. Naslr, for instance, made waqf erf his 
books. (6) A man makes waqf of a cow for the benefit dt ; .-a rest- 
ing house, so that what may be obtained in the shape of milk 
and butter and curd will be given to the wayfarers. Then if 
this happens in a place where they have recognized it, the waqf 
is valid, as it is valid to make waqf of the water of a public 
fountain. (7) A man makes waqf of an animal for the benefit 
of a resting place. ... (8) A man makes waqf of a bull for the 

benefit of the people of a village, in order to cover their cows ; 
this is not valid, because religious merit is not intended thereby, 
and there is no clear practice in its favour, (9) A man places a 
jar. . . . (10) A man makes waqf of a building without its site. 
Hilal says this is not lawful. (11) And it is reported from 
Zufar : a man makes waqf of dirhams or grain or what is 
sold by measure or what is sold by weight. He declared it valid. 
It was said to him, “ How would it (waqf) be (carried out) V 9 He 
said that the money should be invested in business and the profits 
given in charity for the benefit of the object of the waqf, and what 
goes by measure and weight should be sold and their sale pro- 
ceeds invested in commerce ( bida'ah ) or business (Mudarabah) 
as in the case of money. They have held on the analogy of the 
above decision, that if a person says “ this kurr (measure) of 
wheat is waqf 99 on condition that the same should be lent to 
such of the poor who have no seed grains with them, so that 
they may cultivate the same for themselves, and then the quan- 
tity lent should be taken back from them after the crops have 
grown and the same should be lent to other poor people ; and 
in this wise perpetually — the waqf shall be valid in this way, 

(12) A sick person makes a will in regard to thousand dirhams. . . . 

(13) From Abu Yusuf it is reported that the waqf of 
animals, etc., ........ is not valid. (14) A man makes waqf 

of a garden with cows, cattle, slaves, etc., valid. 

(15) A man in good health makes a waqf of a place and divests 
it from himself, whereupon a usurper takes possession of it, 
and intervenes between the waqf and him. The Shaykb Imftm 
Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Fadl says : Its prioe should be taken 
from the usurper and another piaoe should be bought with it, and 
he shall make waqf of it according to the conditions of the previous 
one. 

. . . When the thing dedicated deteriorates, it is necessary to 
supply a substitute, as in the case of a dedicated horse, which is 
killed, or when a slave dedicated to the service of the Ka'bah 
is killed. (10) If the Mutawaili of a waqf spends the dirhams 

of the waqf for his own use (17) Mutawaili may sell 

animals dedicated to a resting-house when they beoome old 

and useless^ (18) The people of a mosque (19) Muta- 

walli of a mosque buys a house with the income of the mosque. 
........ (20) Mutawaili buys a bier with the income of 

the mosque bv .... . (21) Ruined village with a well * . . . 
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'mm M Bfc^tihrt 'when 'a person makes a t^/ of dirhams 
^ bit ifl capable of being measured or wrighed, 
(24) When w>o$/is made 1 of a bier 

Xltl. T£hB OF A^QUHXSTANr 

• a#* ' p. 524, Ed. Cal.), ' 


And it is valid according to Muhammad to mike toaqfof 
moveables (i.e., things capable of bring moved 
place to another) with regard to which there is Ta'Smd 
{id., Ttf<kuf} t tig., a copjapf the Qur’an . : . • * and the 

Klee (e^., books, pickaxes, saws, vessels, bowls, biers, and therir 
{Mills ; arms, horses, donkeys, slaves, oxen, agricultural imple- 
merits, trees, right of water with the land, pigeons with their 
oote, bees with their hive. . But if they are not the subject of Ta % a* 
mid, thrir* waqf knot valid except by way of dependence. 
Thus it is laid down in the Mugknl and other books, and it is 
Stated in aUZahidt that according to Muhammad, waqf of move- 
ables is valid even if it be not the subject of recognised practice 
(Ta'fimid). But according to Abu Yusuf the waqf is void if it is 
hot the subject of Ta*dmul. And the fatwd is in accordance 
with it, i.e.y the fatwd is given in accordance with the view of 
Muhammad which deolared such a waqf valid, because of the 
necessity of the people. 


XIV. The DxiEiUAi>MuNTAQX (Vol. I, p. 746, Ed., Const.): 


Similarly the waqf of any moveable property whose waqf is 
recognized (Ta'uruf) is valid according to Muhammad ; so also is 
valid according to Muhammad the waqf of such moveables of 

nrl\i/tVi 4 >V» a ia M/if wanA/m\inA^ ih J 


whioh the waqf is not recognized in practice, but it is void ac- 
cording to Abfi Yfistuf, if their waqf is not so recognized. Thus 
it is laid down in the Sharh-al- Wahhdniyyah from alrZahidS 
from ikeSiyar^ti-Kabtr, and it has been followed by ShurunbulSR 
who has affirmed the rule, and it has been cited by al-Qtthis- 
f&nl, who has also affirmed it. This must be carefully noted* 
But in aUBirjindt, etc., it is stated that the waqf of tnoveables 
whose waqf is not recognized in practice is not valid, according 
tof all the three* But according to al-Sh$fPi everything from 
profit' can be derived consistently with the preservation 
y ^ fte .orifflnsl) provided that its sale is lawful, its waqf is valid 

^ As for instance pickaxes, dhd^ris, 

of husbandry, right of water, hatohets, 
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the benefit of the poor. And in our time some Mutaw alhs ha ve 
xbM^waqf of furs for the use of the Muezzins at xdght in #inter# 
Such at^/bughtto be valid, especially according to the statement 
above, reported from al-ZSMdt. “ CaMrom* pots, copfo 0 /f& 



principle of ae is laid dawn in the Manh. ^therefore, 

say that taking into r .ajxd that of $Ar 

Z&hidl , already stated no§*eed of referring to the 

report of atAac&rl from Ztiar withregard to waqf of dirhams 
and <%mr8 as has been supposed, and indeed have been issued 
royal orders to the Q&dls, to give decrees according to it (the view 
v^idattng the waqf iof dirhams and din&rs) as islaid down in the 
Ma'rQdSk of the Mufti Abif 1-Su* ud. Similarly the tmg/ of articles 
capable of being measured or weighed is valid, they being sold 
and their price being applied in business or commerce like dir* 
hams/ On the analogy of this they have declared the validity 
of the waqf of a kwrr of wheat on condition that it should be lent 
to one who has no seed, etc. ...... 

If a person makes waqf of a cow on condition that whatever 
comes out of it in the shape of milk and butter should go to the 
poor, if they are in the habit of doing so, I should expect the waqf 
to be valid: The Manh has added to the list the waqf of 
buildings without the site, and likewise that of trees without the 
land, because they are moveables with regard to which there is 
Ta'amul. 

And according to it, t.e., the view of Muhammad, is the fatwd, 
in consequence of the existence of Ta'dmvl, whereby Qiyas is 
abandoned as in the case of a contract with an artisan for sup- 
plying articles to be made to order {Istima*). The Prophet has 
said : “ Whatever is good in the sight of the Muslims is good in 
the sight of God.” 

XV. The Ma jma 4 - al- Anhur ( Vol . /, p. 746, Ed. Const). 

The waqf of land is valid 

Similarly is valid according to Muhammad the waqf of 
moveables, the waqf of which has become recognized in practice 
( Ta'aruf ), as is valid the waqf of moveables directly when people 
have made a Ta *awm? of their waqf, e.g., pickaxes, shovels, hat- 
ohets, saws, biers with their palls, cauldron, pots, copies of the 
Qur’fin, books. And according to it, t.e. , the view of Muhammad, 
is the fatwd in consequence of the presence of Ta'amvl in these arti- 
cles. And this view has been adopted by the majority of the jurists 
of ail countries : and that is the correct view, as is laid down in 
the Is'df ; and that is the view of the generality of jurists as is laid 
down in the ZMriyyaih. Because qiyas is sometimes abandoned 
on account of Ta'amul as in the case of Istisna* . . . . And at 
Mujtabd reports the difference of opinion between Abg Yusuf 
and Muhammad differently to what has been just staged, viz., 
that aeoording to Mubammad, waqf of moveables wat valid* 
absolutely, whether any practice respecting it prevailed^pr not* 
%W yiewc^Abu Yusuf being that it was valid if ther 


Moveables. 

Qur'an .books .etc. ” • ’ And our jurists have added in ove&bl 
tothose mentioned by Mhhammadand Abu Yusuf, actiAgonthe 
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omul respecting it. As Ta*dmul became prevalent with regard 
to the vxxqf of dinars and dirhams in the time of Zufar, their 
waqf being declared valid according to one report, they *came 
within the purview of the dictum of Muhammad in accordance 
with which is the fatwd respecting the waqf of every moveable 
concerning which Ta*amul may arise as is obvious. Con- 
sequently there is no need of especially ascribing the view 
infavour of the validity of their waqf to the dootrine of Zufaras 
reported by al- Ansari : and verily has the author of the Bahr given 
fatwd in favour of their validity without reporting any difference 
of opinion on this point ; this is laid down in the Manh 

.... And the present practice is to decree in favour of its 
validity. Similarly such is also the rule in the case of waqf of 
trees, and in the Manh it is laid down : ‘ 4 the recognized practice 
of our country is to make uoaqf of a building without its site. So 
also the waqf of trees without the land : thus the fatwd is deter- 
mined in favour of its validity because these are move allies in 
which there is Ta'amul.” By Ta'amul is intended the Ta'amul 
of the companions of the Prophet and that of the companions of 
the companions, and of the Mujtahida from among the 
of the faith, and not the Ta l aruf of the common people, ag ftohro 
of the learned have held. According to this view, thestatejpent 
of the author of al-Manh, viz., “ that the practice, etc., h&c$q*e 
they are moveables in which there is 2V amid,” is not reliable. 
But in the Muhlt and other works it is laid down :“A man 
makes a waqf of a cow for the benefit of a resting-house, on con- 
dition that what comes out in the shape of milk and butter should 
be given to the wayfarers : where such waqf prevails, I should 
expect it to be valid. * * But some of our jurists hold it to be valid 
absolutely, “Because, ” say they, t( Ta'druf has ensued with 
regard to it in the country of the Muslims.” This shows 
that the meaning is absolute Ta'druf , not what some have said. 

XVI. Mulla MiskIn and the Fat9-al-Mit‘In {Vol. //, p. 607, 
Edition Cairo). 

(a) Text of the Kanz with the Commentary of Mvlla Mishin . 

The waqf of moveables in which there is Ta'amul is valid, t.e., 
with regard to making waqf of which there is practice (‘Adah), 
unrestrictedly whether it is a copy of the Qur’an, or pickaxe, or 
shovel, or hatchet, or saw, or bier or its pall, or cauldrons, or 
pots, or transport animals, according to Muhammad. And the 
generality of jurists have adopted his view on account of 
Istihsan. 


(6) Commentary of the Fath-al-Mu'in, 

**In which there is Ta'amul ” : e.gr., pickaxes, hatchets 
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dirhams and dinars. Thus it has been laid down in the Tanwtr, 
and this is the view of Muhammad, and according to it is the 
fatUK i. — Durr from the Ikhiiydr. 

From this we learn that the waqf of dirhams and dm&rs 
belongs to the class of waqf influenced by Ta'amul, and the same 
information we gather from the statement of al-Zayla‘1 and al- 
*Aynl. Accordingly Ta'amul in all countries is not a condition, 
and this shows the inaccuracy of the argument of the Nahr when 
it says, 4 4 The statement of Muhammad, which has just preceded, 
necessitates the invalidity of that in Egyptian lands in conse- 
quence of the absence of its practice ( Ta { aruf) altogether. Yes, 
indeed, the waqf of dirhams and dinars has become recognized 
in the Turkish dominions.” Again in the Shark Multaqd’L 
Abhur by al-‘Ala’l 1 after the quotation from the text the 
following comments occur : ‘ 4 And similarly is valid the 
waqf of moveables whose waqf is recognized in practice accord- 
ing to Muhammad, and similarly that which is not recognized 
in practice is also valid according to Muhammad, as is laid 
down in the Shark alrW ahbaniyyah from al-Zahidi from 
the Siyar-alrKabir , and Shurunbuldli has followed it, and ah 
Quhistanlhas affirmed it.” Then it (SharhraUMullaqd) states, 
4 4 Therefore according to what has preceded as reported from al- 
Zahidl, there is no necessity for referring to the report of al-Ansarl 
from Zufar. And the royal command had already been 
issued to the Qadls to give decision to that effect as is laid down 
in the Ma'rudat of the Mufti Abu’l-Su* ud. ’ \ From this it is learnt 
that the fatwd of some to the effect that the view declaring the 
validity of the waqf of dirhams is weak, because of its having 
been reported from Zufar, is incorrect. 44 That is to say, there 
is practice to make waqf of it ” ; On account of the saying of the 
Prophet, 44 Whatever is good in the sight of the Muslims is 
good in the sight of God,” and because Ta'aruf is stronger 
than qiyds, so qiyds is disregarded thereby as in the case of 
istisna 4 . 


XVII. The Bahoeual-Ra’iq and the Man h at- ad-Khaliq 
( Vol . F, p . 216 et seq ., Ed. Cairo). 

The subject-matter of waqf is property having legal value 
(Mai Mutaqawwim), (p. 202). 

The waqf of land with its cows and serfs is valid, and also 
that of Musha* whose validity has been decreed, and that of 
moveables wherein there is T a* amid. 

And Muhammad has laid down that such moveables with 
regard to which there is Ta'amul is valid, and the view has 
been adopted by the majority of the jurists of various countries 
because qiyds is disregarded on account of IV- 


1 the Durr cd - Muntaqa . 
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•wnuZasin the case of Istima *. And in the itfttTtoWthis^ 
of opinion with regard to moveables has been reported ••dilfeieutly'%, 
and referred to 'the S%yar\ viz,, that the view of Muham ma d Is 
its validity absolutely, irrespective of there beii^t any praotioe 
or not, and that of Abu Yusuf isits vaUdity provided that there 
is practice with regard to it. And the ImqyaJinsl^ 
following as examples of moveables influenced by Ta'cmtd : 
pickaxe, hatchet, saw, bier axld its pall, cauldrons, pots, and 
oopies of the Qur’an. And it is reported from Naslr b. Yahyi 
that he made waqf of liis books on the analogy Of the waqf of 
copies of the Qur’an — and this is correct. 

It is laid down in the Taftrir whilst discussing the primary 
meaning of words, that T a' amid means the more frequent in 
use ; that is why Imam Muhammad has oonfined the validity 
of imqf of moveables to those things. Therefore those 
things which were not influenced by Ta'dmul were excluded, e.g. t 
clothes, animals, gold, silver, even if in the shape of ornaments, 
because their waqf cannot be perpetual, and this is indispensable ; 
contrary to the case of transport animals and arms because of 
express tradition regarding them, and to that of the articles* 
stated above in consequence of T a* amid : the rest come 
under the operation of the original rule of qiyds. Verily some 
jurists have added to the list of Muhammad other moveable 
articles when they perceived the prevalence of T a* amid regarding 
them: (1) Thus it is laid down in the J K&ulamh: a person makes 
waqf of a cow on condition, etc — valid. (2) It is reported from 
al-Ans&rl who was a companion of Zufar, with regard to the waqf 
of dirhams or dinars or grain or what is measured or weighed .... 

valid. (3) And waqf of woollen clothes and covering of the dead 
is valid where it is made waqf as a perpetual charity, the woollen 
clothes being given to the poor to benefit by it in the season of 
wearing it. (4t)Waqf of bull .... not valid. (5) Waqf of slaves 

and slave-girls for the service of a resting-house, valid. Thus 
it is laid down in the Fath-al Qadir. (6) The waqf of a boat is 
not stated, nor am I aware of anyone expressly stating it, and 
there is no doubt that it is included under such moveables as 
are not influenced by Ta'amid. Thus its waqf is not valid. (7) 
Waqf of a garden with cows, cattle, slaves, etc. .... valid. 

(8) Waqf of medicine for hospital not valid unless the poor be 
mentioned. (9) Two more cases remain .— (a) waqf oi a building 
without its site. In the Dhakhirah it is laid down that the waqf 
of a building without the site is not valid because it is moveable 
whose waqf is not practised ; (6) waqf oi trees ....... not 

valid. 

XVIII. Thb Hidayah (Vol. V , p. 430, Ed, Cairo). 

And Muhammad haa held that it is valid to dedicate 
horses and anus, t.e., it is valid to make waqf of them in the 
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way of God. ■■ And Abu YBsuf • agrees with him in ■ fchitf w ; .ih® 
oi i sti ) $*e jiySs being according to wliati^ 

said before that 9uoh a waqf is not valid. The ttlason ler *p|^ 
ing the principle ot I stihsdn is based on weH-krtown traditions 
concerning these articles, e.g., the following saying of the Pro- 
phet; 4 ‘ As. for Kh&bd he has verily dedicated suits of armour and 
ohaacgers in the way of <Sod.” Talhah, also, dedicated his armour 
in the way of 43od. ’ 

u Horses ” mews war-horses, etc. Camels are also compre- 
hended in this term, because the Arabs ride camels in battles ; 
arms are comprehended in the term “ suits of armour.* 1 

It is reported from Muhammad that it is valid to make 
waqf of such moveables as areinfluencedby Ta'amtd, e.g. t spades, 
shovels, pickaxes, saw, bier and its pall, cauldrons, pots, copies 
of the Qur’&n. .... Muhammad holds that qiyas is abandoned 
by Tu'amul as in the case of Istima 1 , and Ta'amulis found toexist 
in these articles. It is reported from Naslr b. YahyA that he 
made waqf of his books on the analogy of the copies of the 

Qur’an, and this is correct and the majority of the 

jurists of various countries have adopted the view of Muhammad. 
And such moveables as are not influenced by T a' omul , their 
waqf is not valid according to us. But al-Shafi‘l has said that the 
waqf of anything from which profit can be derived consistently 
with the preservation of its original, provided that its sale is 
lawful, is valid; because it is possible to derive profit from it, . 
and so it resembles land, horses and arms. Our (HanafI) 
argument is that the waqf of these articles cannot endure per- 
petually, and this is indispensable as already stated. Therefore, 
these articles become like dirhams and dinars (unlike land) 
whilst there is no antagonistic influence either on the ground 
of express tradition or that of Ta'amul. So they remain under 
the operation of the original rule of Qiyas (analogy). This ‘is so 
because land endures, and jihad is the highest religious duty. 
Therefore the idea of piety in these two is stronger than in any 
other thing. So other articles besides these cannot come within 
their meaning. 


XIX. Thu Fat?-al-Qad1b (Vol V, p. 429, Ed. Cairo). 

AkQudiSxI says that Abu Yusuf held the waqf of land with 
cows and its cultivators (and they are slaves) valid . . . . « , 
And if some of them fall ill and become incapable of 
work v the Mutawalll may sell those who become unfit lor work 
and buy with the price others who can work. Similarly as 
when some of them are killed and he takes the blood-money, 
he ie bound to purchase another with it. 

* , . v . The reason for applying the rule of Idihtan is fjased on 
weJl-khown traditions concerning those articles, t\e., concerning 
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horses and arms. And among those traditions the following 
saying of the Prophet is reported from Abu Hurayrah in the 
two SaKhsLal-Bukhan and Muslim ) : — 

“ isMShalid, verily you are hard upon him, whilst he 
has verily dedicated his suits of armour in the way of 
God.” 

The other statement by the author of the Hidayah to the 

effect that Tfdhah dedicated his armour, is unknown 

The majority of jurists of all countries follow the dictum of 
Muhammad, viz., that the waqf of those moveables which are 
influenced by Ta ( amul is valid ; those which are not in- 
fluenced by Ta'amul it is not valid to appropriate them in 
accordance with our (HanafI) opinion. But al-Shafi‘1 says that 
the' waqf of anything is valid from which profit can be derived 
whilst its original endures, provided that its sale is lawful. T»*is 
is the view also of Malik and Ahmad. But the waqf of anything 
from which no profit can be derived except by its destruction, 
is not valid like gold and silver, and eatables and drinkables, ac- 
cording to the generality of [Shafi‘1, Maliki and Hanball] jurists. 
By gold and silver is meant dirhams and dinars, not anything in 
the shape of ornaments, for as to ornaments, it is valid to make 
waqf of them according to the opinion of Ahmad and al-Shafi‘l, 
because Hafsah had bought ornaments for 20,000 dirhams and 
dedicated them for the use of the women of the family Of al- 
Khattab ; hence no poor-rate was levied on them. According to 
Ibn Qudamah in his Mug&nt, Ahmad does not hold the waqf of 
ornaments valid, and denies the authenticity of this tradition. 
The substance of the reason of the body of Shafi‘1, Maliki, and 
Hanball jurists is based on the analogy of horses. And 
the author confutes this argument by saying that the 
effect of a legal waqf is perpetuity and other articles besides 
land do not endure, although indeed this condition is disregarded 
in the case of jihad. 

Now that you have known the rules that govern the waqf 
of moveables, you should know that some jurists have added 
other moveables to the articles mentioned by Muhammad when 
they peroeived the prevalence of Ta'amul [in their time] : (1) Waqf 
of cow, stipulating that milk, butter .... valid. (2) Reported 

from al-Ansarl . .waqf of dirhams, grain, etc 

valid. (3) Woollen clothes and shrouds, when dedicated by 
way of charity perpetually . . . valid. (4) Waqf of slaves and 
slave-girls for the benefit of a resting-house .... valid. y 

XX. Thu Kifayah (Vol. V, p. 431, Ed. Cairo). 

* * Consistently with the continued existence of its original ’ ’ 
— this is in order to guard against dirhams and dln&rs, because 
the use for which dirhams and dln&rs are made is prioe [medium 
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of exchange] and it is not possible to profit by them <k>nrateiitty 
with the continuance of their originals in his possession. 
“ Sale is lawful” — this is to guard against Umm-aLWalad, 
whose waqf is not valid. “Whilst there is no antagonistic 
influence on the ground of tradition ’ ’ — The qiyas with regard 
to moveables is that their waqf is not valid, because their waqf 
does not endure, whilst perpetuity is indispensable ; but the an- 
tagonistic influence of tradition has overruled qiyas in certain 
oases, as for instanoe, in the case of horses and arms 
because of the existence of well-known traditions ; and in 
certain other cases the antagonistic influence of Ta'amul has 
overruled qiyas , as for instance, in the case of axes, hatchets, 
shovels, cauldrons, and pots ; the rest, for instance, articles like 
clothes and carpets, and those like slaves and slave-girls 
dedicated independently continue subject to the rule of qiyas , 
as there is no opposing force with respect to them on the ground 
of tradition or Ta'amul . 


XXL The ‘Inayah {Vol. V, p. 432, Ed. Cairo). 

We (the Hanafls) contend that the waqf of moveables does 
not endure, and that is obvious, and whatever does not endure 
cannot be made toaqf of — perpetuity being indispensable as 
stated before. Therefore all the moveables become like dir- 
hams and dinars. The author’s statement “unlike land ” is 
by way of reply to his (al-ShafiTs) reliance on the analogy of land. 
The author’s statement “whilst there is no antagonistic in- 
fluence on the ground of tradition” is by way of reply to 
his (al-ShafiTs) statement, “therefore it resembles horses 
and arms.” The reason is that like dirhams, originally, 
the waqf of horses and arms also were not valid, but that 
we have abandoned it {qiyas) in consequence of an out-weigh- 
ing antagonistic influence based on tradition. The author’s state- 
ment “nor on the ground of Ta'amul ” is by way of reply 
to the following argument : The original principle has been 
disregarded with respect to horses and arms in consequence 
of an antagonistic influence based on tradition which is not 
present in cauldrons, shovels, etc. Therefore, let the case in 
dispute be decided on the analogy of these. The reason is that 
the artioles mentioned above have been affected by an antago- 
nistic influence based on Ta‘dmul which is not present in the 
question in dispute, e.g. t slaves and slave-girls, clothes, carpets 
and the like. So these remain subject to the rule of the 
qiyas. 

.... The author (of the Hiddyah) did not mention Ta'amul 
relying on its being a well-known fact that Ta'dmul is stronger 
than Qiyas % and it is therefore permitted to disregard it {qiyas) 
in oonsequence of Ta'aniul. 
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' - XXII. Sa* di Chalpi ( V, p. 430, M. Cairo), 

As to the statement of the author (of the ‘Inayah) that 
“one of its conditions is perpetuity, and perpetuity is mbt 
present in moveables,” I say that this statement is open to 
criticism; the reason being given in the reply from the argu- 
ment of al-ShafiM as will be stated later on. The author says - * It 
(the perpetuity) is indispensable as stated before.’ V I say the 
logical conclusion is that what is indispensable is the continuance 
of the waqf, so long as the subject-matter of the waqf continues, 
and this condition is fulfilled in the case in dispute also. There* 
fore the matter requires oareful consideration. 


XXIII. Al-<Ayni’s Commentary on the Hid! yah (II, 
p, 993, Ed, Lucknow ). 

.... Al-Shafi‘i, Malik and Al^mad have held that t vaqf of 
such moveables from which profit can be derived consistently 
with the continuance of their originals is valid. From Malik there 
are two reports with regard to the waqf of horses and arms. As 
to the loaqf of that from whioh no profit could be derived except 
by destruction, e.gr. , gold, silver, eatables, drinkables, it is said 
that their waqf is not valid according to the generality of [Shafi% 
etc.] jurists and scholars, but that what has been reported'from 
Malik and al-Awza‘I that the waqf of grain is valid, has not been 
confirmed by the companions of Malik : therefore, this is not 
correct (p. 993). 

“ As for Khalid, etc. , in the way of God * ’ : This saying of 
the Prophet has been reported by al-Bukharl and Muslim .... 
from Abu Hurayrah (p. 994). 

* 4 Al-Shafi‘1 holds that the waqf of everything from which 
profit can be derived consistently, etc., original” : This is to 
guard against dirhams and dinars because the use for which 
dirhams and dinars are made is price, etc. 

44 Its waqf is valid because it is possible to derive profit from 
it, therefore it resembles land, horses and arms” : The reason 
is that originally the waqf of horses and arms was not valid, i.e., 
every thing from which profit can be derived consistently with 
the continuance of its original, resembles land with respect to 
the validity of its waqf. “ We (Hanafls) contend that the waqf 
of them,” i.e ., of the moveables whioh he (al*Sh&fi‘f) mentions, 

” Does not endure, and it is indispensable i.e., the state 
of things is that perpetuity being indispensable the waqf of 
what does not endure is not valid. 

* * As already described by us i.e. , above, viz . , the condition 

of perpetuity. 

* * Therefore it becomes ” : (i.e., every moveable from which 
profit can be derived consistently with the preservation of its 




, ,’" £*••&*. dirh#nrf an4 dtaftrs,’ ’ »'<«., . with re®«^#%«' 

fta^land;” ^.because theto 10 peW*fTOty'fo i*, 

aUbou^i not expre«ly mentioned or stipulated. ' 

Whilst there is no antagonistic influence based on tradi- 
tion,” «.e., this is by way ode reply to his (al-Sh&fiTs) statement, 
“ therefore it resembles land, horses and arms.” u “ Not on 
the ground of Taforntd”: this, is by way of reply to what 
BU>y be said tothe effect that, the principle has been abandoned 
in the case of biontfa and arms owing to an antagonistic force 
based on tradition which is not to be found in the case of a 
hatchet and sho?el, eto., therefore let the question in dispute 
be decided On the. analogy pf these. The reason is. that these 
two articles have been influenced by an antagonistic force based 
on Ta'dmul which is not to be found in the case in dispute, e.g., 


slaves, slave-girls, clothes, carpets and the like. ...... 

The author of the Muhu says : A person makes uidqf of 
160 dtaftrs for the benefit of the sick by way of will 1 ; thiswaqf 
is valid, and the gold should be given to a man to be employed 
in business (Mudarabah) and the profits applied to the pur- 
poses of the waqf. The same rule holds good, says the Muhit, 
in the case of waqf of dirhams and what is sold by measure 
and what is sold, by weight (p. 996). 


XXIV. Mustakhlas-al-Haqa’iq (204, Edn. Bom.). 

“Moveables in which there is Ta'amul ,” ».e., amongst 
people, e.g., pickaxes, dirhams and dinars, cauldrons, a bier and 
ita pall, copies of the Qur’an and books ; contrary to those in 
whioh there is no Ta'amvl. 


XXV. The Kanz-al-Bayan (Vol. I, 116, Edn. Cairo). 

It is valid to make waqf of a moveable independently with 
respect to which there is Ta'amvl of the people, e.g., pick-axes, 
shovels, dirhams, dinars, cauldrons, a bier with its pall, copies of 
the Qpr’&n and books; contrary to those with respeot tb which 
there is i.nO Ta'amvl, e.g., clothes and household goods in the 
opinion of Muhammad and the fatwd is in accordance therewith. 

XXVI. Al-‘ AynI’s Cqmmbntaby oh the Kahz al-Daqa’iq 
(If, p. 461, EditionLucknow), , : , 

And sflso is lawful the waqf of moveables, su6h as hortee 
andarms, pickaxes,' cauldroiis, shovels, saws, a bieri and itt 


A Orteatibito wotlwr 'reading,, “for the banofit af 
fra^aaicngrtthoeOfU." . . • ■ ■ 
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pall, copies of the Qur'an, books on jurisprudence, traditions and 
literature, and other things besides, with regard to whose waqf 
Ta'amul or Ta'aruf (practice) arises. This is the dictum of 
Muhammad, and the fatWa is in accordance with it on account 
of traditions being in its favour. Arguing on the analogy of 
horses and arms al-8hafi‘I holds the waqf of everything valid 
whose sale is lawful and from which profit can be derived 
along with the continuance of its original. We (Hanafls) contend 
that the original state is the absence of the validity of waqf ; 
therefore waqf should be limited to those things regarding which 
the law is express, viz,, land and horses. The rest continue 
in the original state suggested by analogy ( qiyas ) except 
those with regard to which Ta'amul arises when they become 
like dirhams and dinars. 


XXVII. Super-Commentary on al-‘AynI on jthe Kanz 
(17, p. 463, Edition Lucknow). M 

Wherein there is Ta'amul, i.e ., is lawful the waqf of move- 
ables with regard, to which there is Ta'amul of the people, i.e., 
the practice ( ( Adah) of making waqf of which has arisen. 
This is the view of Muhammad, and the faiwd is in accordance 
therewith : and it is said that Abu Yusuf agrees with him in this 
view. 


XXVIII. The TanwIr-al-Ab?ar (HI, p. 578, Edition Const.). 

And if a person makes waqf of land with the cows and the 
serfs attached to it, it is valid like Musha f whose validity 
has been decreed by a QidF, and moveables wherein there is 
Ta'amul , e.g., axes, shovels, dirhams, and dinars. 


XXIX. The Durr-al-Mu^tar (III, pp. 576-78, Edition Const.). 

And is valid the waqf of slaves for the purposes of a resting* 

house (Khuldsah) and if any is killed wilfully, recourse 

should not be had to retaliation (Bazzaziyyah) , but rather the 
price should be realized in order to purchase with it his substitute. 

“ Like Musha* etc.,’' because it is a case for ijtihad ; there- 
fore a HanafI seotary has the option of decreeing the validity or 
nullity of the waqf of Musha* because of the divergence of pref- 
erence. For, when there are, with regard to a particular ques- 
tion, two opinions both of which are pronounced correct, it is 
permitted to give the fatwd and the judgment in accordance 
with either of them. (Bohr and the author of the Tanw%r»aL 
AbsSr). 

’ " And moveables, etc., Ta'amul 99 : And likewise is valid 
the waqf of every moveable independently wherein there is 
Ta'amul of people, for instance, axes, shovels, nay, also dirhams 
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mnd dln&ra. I say nay, furthermore, the Q&dls have been)fctoctpcL 
by toys} command to decree in favour of its validity as is laid 
down in the Ma'rUdat of the Mufti Abu’l-Su* fid. And alsbwbat 
is sold by measure, etc., etc. 

In the J£hulaaah it is stated that if a person makes waqf 
of a cow directing th at the produce of her milk and butter 
should be given to the poor, if people are accustomed to that 
(*2dah), I should expect it to be valid, 

“ And a cauldron and a bier ” : and its pall, and copies of 
the Qur’an and books, because Ta'amul overrules analogy in 
oonsequence of the saying of the Prophet, “ Whatever is good 
in the sight of the Muslims is good in the sight of God.” 

“ Unlike those articles wherein there is no Ta'dmul e.g,, clothes 
and household goods. This is the view of Muhammad, and the 
fatwd is in accordance therewith .... 

In the Bazzaziyyah it is laid down that the waqf of woollen 
clothes for the poor is valid. 

XXX. The Radd-al-Muhtar (III, p. 44)6, Edition Cairo ). 

“And is valid, etc., resting house ” : The apparent meaning 
is the validity of their waqf independently , and this is supported 
by the fact that in the Faih-al-Qadir which quotes the ghulamh 
this instance is enumerated along with the cases of the waqf 
of moveables with respect to which there was Ta'amul. The 
commentator (author of the Durr-al-Mukhtar) , therefore, ought 
to have mentioned this instance after the statement of the author 
(of the Tanwir-aUAbsar) , “ and moveables wherein there is 
Ta'amul so that it may not be imagined that it is a waqf 
subsidiary to the res ting- house, as has been imagined by the 

author of the Bahr-alrRaHq when he says, etc 

... If he sells a disabled slave and buys with his price another 

in his stead, it is valid Similarly water-wheels and 

implements may be sold and with their price may be pur- 
chased what is more beneficial to the waqf . 

“ As is valid the waqf of Musha* , etc.” : and it will become 
unanimous by the decree of a judge. The divergence with 
regard to the waqf of Musha 1 is based on the stipulation of 
delivery and its absence, because partition is its completion. 
Abu Yusuf holds it valid because he does not make delivery a 
condition, and Muhammad holds it invalid because of his making 

delivery a condition and we have stated above 

that the occasion 'of the divergence is with respect to what is 
capable of division, unlike what is not capable of it, and the latter 
is, therefore, unanimously valid except in the case of a mosque 
or a cemetery. 

‘ ( Because it is a case ior ijtihad ’ ’ : t.e,, ijtihdd is permitted 
because of the absence of its being in opposition to any express 
text or Ijmd 1 (consensus of jurists). 
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fore the HanafI sectary arte ” ^ti*e?ef^ 
fnthe Dtwxr in the Book on the “ Duties of a Judge 1 1 wbersethe 
discourse is upon a judgment of a judge contrary to Ms school 
that it means contrary to the principles of the school, e.g. t when 
a HanafI gives judgment according to the school of 
But if a Hanafi gives judgment according to the view of Abfi 
Yfisuf or Muhammad or others Kke them from amongst theoom- 
panions of the Im§m, then it is not a judgment contrary to his 
opinion. 

“ Two opinions, both of which are pronounced correct ” : 
t;€., where the words whereby the correctness is pronounced are 
equal ; otherwise it is decidedly preferable to follow that which 
is more emphatic in the pronouncement of the correctness, e;g., 
when one of the two opinions is pronounced correct by the employ- 
ment of the expression “ it is correct,” and the other by that 
of the expression “ in accordance therewith is the fatwd,” the 
latter is the stronger. Similarly, if one of them occurs in the 
texts or in the “ Conspicuous reports,” or is adopted by the 
majority, or is more suitable to the people, then if this and 
the view opposed to it are both correct, it is decidedly prefer- 
able to adopt it, as already stated at the commencenuMit of 
this work. 

44 One of them 9 1 : i.e., any of the two opinions he likes, but 
if he decides a particular case according to one of them, he has 
not the option of deciding that very case according to the other 
view. The Mufti is like the judge in this respect. He should 
keep in view what is more convenient and advantageous. This 
is the meaning of the dictum that the Mufti gives his fatwd in 
accordance with what is beneficial, advantageous in a reli- 
gious, not temporal, sense. ^ v r 

“Every moveable independently”: both disciples are 
agreed as to. the validity of the waqf of those moveables which 
are subsidiary to land ; just as there is no difference of opinion as 
to the validity of waqf of implements of warfare or of war-horses, 
because of the well-known traditions to that effect. The differ- 
ence of opinion is with reference to the lawfulness of a waqf of 
otherkindsof moveable property. For according to Abfi Yusuf, 
waqf of such moveables is not valid ; whereas according to 
Muhammad those moveables, wherein there is Ta'iimul may 
lawfully be made waqf of. This view has been adopted by the 
majority jurists of all Countries as is mentioned in .the' ■ 

and it is the correct view as is mentioned in the Is*af f and this is 
the opinion of the majority of the masters as is mentiinxed iU tbe 
ZaMriyyah: for analogy may be abandoned in consequenoe 

of Ta^Smm. The Mujtabd quotes from alrSiyar that aoecrdn^ 
to Muhammad the waqf of moveables is unrestrictedly valid; 
but that according to Abu Yfisuf, the waqf of those moveables 
Is valid as to the dedication of which there is Ttfamd* ’VWitikfc 
details of this will be found m the Bahr* What ht^flratbeen 
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that which ia geneiahy kn^^ ■' 

1 Mmairn ■ and Omar* . ?■ ss - The ■ opinion* fljfeut - . 
the tcog/ of dirhams and dlfafirs is Valid is attributed fnal^ 
JUmlasah to al-Ans^rl, who was oheof the eompamoiui bf ^uf ar. 
In the FatHwA of ’Qadi l£h&n this has been attributed to Zufar 
(himself )when hesays, 4 ‘ It is ported from Znfar/’ Tliis 
is the statement Of ' The author in his 

Manh says -As Ta'amul has arisen in the Turkish dominions 
and other countries in our days to make waqf of dirhams 
and dfn&rs, these have come under the dictum of Muham- 
mad according to which is the fatwd, viz., that any moveable 
wherein there is Ta'amul may be made * caqf of as will readily 
be understood. There is no necessity, therefore, to say that the 
validity of waqf of these things rest specially on the authority 
of Zufar as reported byal-Ansari, and God knows best. Our 
master, the authorof the Bahr, has given his decision as to the 
validity of waqf of dirhams and dfn&rs without making any 
mention of any divergence of opinion. Here ends what is men- 
tioned in the Manh . Al-Baml! thus comments on this : To place 
dirhams and dln&rs under the category of those moveables which 
it is the practice to make waqf of, is not without some doubt, 
since they are of those things from which no profit can be derived, 
keeping them atthesame time in the possession of the dedicator, 
and the fact that the author of the Bahr has already given his 
jatwd (decision) as to the validity of waqf of those things without 
mentioning any difference of opinion does not show that these are 
included in the things to which the dictum of Muhammad (accord- 
ing to which fatwd is given) applies, viz., the validity of making 
waqf of articles wherein there is Ta'amul ; since it is possible 
that be had adopted the opinion of Zufar and decided accordingly. 
The argument cited in at Manh and based on the question of the 
cow which is mentioned belowis rebutted by what we have already 
said, for it is possible to make use of its milk and butter and yet to 
preserve its substance. However, if the decision of a judge is 
obtained, every difference will be removed. End of the passage 
in an abridged form. I say coins cannot be made determinate 
by the simple act of specifying them, therefore although it is not 
possible to make use of them and retain the original* yet their 
substitute always exists since they cannot be made specific. 
They are. therefore, as good as if they had permanent existence, 
and tliebe is no doubt as to their being moveable property. 
Since there has already been JVomuZ with respect to 
are included among the things which Muhammad h*4 declared 
tobe lawful to make waqf ot It is. for this reason, seeing that 
Muhammad had given examples of things withrrtepeet to 
which Tb'amul had arisen in his age, the author of 
aUjadirt^ that some doctors of la* have added ,|$o those 
mentioned by Muhammad other thoveables 
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the prevalence of Ta'dmul with respect to them in their 
time. He (the author of Fath-at-Qadir) mentions the case of 
dedicating a cow stated below and that of coins and measurable 
articles when he says, “ It is stated in al-J£bulasah : a mail 
makes waqf of a cow on condition that the milk and butter 
obtained from it should be given to wayfarers. It was an- 
swered, “ If this happens in a place where waqf of such things 
prevails it is expected that such waqf should be valid.” It 
is related of al-Ansarl, a disciple of Zufar, that he was asked 
concerning a man who made waqf of money or articles capable 
of being measured and weighed, whether his waqf was valid. 
He answered, “Yes.” He was asked, “And howV’ He 
answered, “ The money should be laid out in business ( Muda- 
rabah) and the income therefrom distributed in charity in the 
way laid down in the deed of waqf. Those articles which are 
capable of being measured or weighed may be sold, and their 
price given likewise in business or as oapital stock.” He adds 
that according to this analogy, it would be possible to make waqf 
of a measure of wheat on condition that it should be lent out to 
the poor, who do not possess seeds, so that they may sow them 
for themselves, and when it is harvest time the quantity lent 
out would be taken from them and afterwards given to other 
poor persons — in this way perpetually. 

From this becomes evident the correctness of what the 
author has mentioned, viz., their inclusion among the moveables 
whose waqf has been recognized in practice according to the 
dictum of Muhammad, in conformity with which fatwd is given. 
That they should have specially ascribed it to Zufar in reporting 
it from him is because it (waqf of dirhams and dinars) had not 
become recognized at that time, and because he was the first to 
give it as his opinion that such waqf was valid. Al-NaJur 
says:— * 4 According to the preceding dictum of Muhammad it 
would not be lawful to make waqf of that, i.e waqf of wheat, 
in Egyptian lands as this is absolutely unknown. Yes, indeed, 
the waqf of dirhams and dinars is recognized in Turkish coun- 
tries.” 

‘ 4 Beoause analogy is abandoned in consequence of Ta'amtd 9 9 : 
according to < analogy waqf of moveables is not valid as perpetuity 
is a condition of waqf> whereas moveables cannot exist per- 
petually. Ta'amul according to akBahr, whose authority is oZ- 
Tahrir , means the more frequent in use. It is stated in the 
commentaries of al-Blrl, quoting from the Mabsut, “ What is estab- 
lished in practice has the same authority as that which is 
established by a text (of the Qur’an or traditions). A fuller 
discussion of this subject will be found in our treatise, entitled. 
Nashr-aU i Arf > etc . — u Basing of certain rules on what is recognized 
in practice*’ ’ It is evident from the case of the cow, that a new 
practice [which comes into existence at any time or place] is taken 
into account. It is not, therefore, necessary that Hie practice 
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should have existed from the time of the Companions. Subh l* 
also the evident conclusion from what we have already soldi that 
some doctors of law have added other moveables in which Ta~ 
*amul has arisen in their time. According to this, what is obvious 
is to take into consideration the practice in some place where, 
or at some time when, the practice came to be recognized and 
not otherwise. Thus the tmqf of dirhams is practised in Turkish 
countries and not in our country, and the waqf of axes and 
spades was practised in the age of the ancients, but it is not 
heard of in our time. Therefore it would appear that it 
is not valid now, and that if it should be found rarely 
it should not be taken into consideration, since it has been 
already stated that Ta'amul means “the more frequent in 
use.” The reasoning is false. “ In consequence of the 
saying of the Prophet * 9 : reported by Ahmad, etc. 4 ‘ And house- 
hold goods,” i.e ., that from which some use could be had; thus 
it is a conjunction of a general term to a particular ; so it includes 
what is used in the house, e.g household goods like beds, carpets, 
mats, other than those used in a mosque, vessels and cooking 
pots. Yes, the tmqf of brass vessels have come to be recognized, 
and the ancients have expressly declared the validity of the 
waqf of vessels and cooking pots required for washing the 
dead. 

“ And this,” i.e., the validity of waqf of moveables recog- 
nized in practice. 

‘ ‘ The Bahr has assimilated boats to furniture ’ ’ : that is to 
say, it is not valid, but the Master of our Masters al-Sa’ihanl says 
that they have recognized the practice of their waqf ; so there 
is no doubt as to its validity. 

It appears that the practice arose after the time of the 
author of air Bahr. And in al-Marih the tmqf of a building 
without its site has been assimilated to moveables whose tmqf 
has been Recognized. Similarly the waqf of trees without the 
land, because they are moveables with respect to which there is 
Ta'dmul. 

“It is valid to make waqf of woollen clothes ” : I say in 
our age, some of the Mutawallls have made tmqf of furs for the 
benefit of the Muezzins at night in winter. Such a tmqf should 
be declared valid, especially according to what has been reported 
from al-Zahidl. This quotation from Sharh-aLMuUaqd should 
be especially considered, i.e., what has been mentioned by al- 
Zahidl in al-Mujtabd concerning the validity of waqf of move- 
ables unrestrictedly according to Muhammad. 

. . . . “ It is valid if they oould be counted” : This con- 
dition is based on the rule stated by Shams al-A’immah, viz . , 
when the object of waqf is stated, it is indispensable that indi- 
gence should be expressly mentioned , either actually , e.g. , the poor, 
or according to usage amongst people, e.g., orphans or confirmed 
valetudinaries, because usually they are poor. Therefore i# is valid 
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: f.i0 the benefit of the rich and the poor ^30011^# 
couldbe counted, otherwise for the poor oply.^ •••••' ; ' < 


is/fteh, ted from Abu Yfisuf hundred,*^ that: '■ 

accepted bysome. 1 Someeay it is forty. Some say it is eighty. ? 
The fatwdisto the effect that it should be left to the discretion 
of the judge-— ls 4 Sf and the Baht {Radd-aI-Muhtar y m t x>. 409, 
Ed. Cairo). •' '• / • ^ r '■ s ;. ' 


XXXI. Tot TAHTlwt (//, 539 % Ed. 

The general view is that it is Muhammad who holds the 
validity of the waqf of moveables whose waqf has been recog- 
nized and that Abu YGsuf denies it, And it is reported in' the 
Mujtabd that it is Muhammad who holdB the validity of the 
waqf of moveables unrestrictedly and AbC Yusuf declares it valid 
when there is T a' omul respecting it. The ^parent meaning 
of cdrNahr is to limit the validity of the waqf of moveables to 
the countries where their waqf has become recognized. This 
view has been controverted by Abu’l-Su‘ud, which see. 

“ To pass a decree with respect to it M : i.e., with respect 
to the waqf of dirhams and dinars,, i.e., their validity. “ Like 
clothes ’ 9 : The case of woollen clothes mentioned below is 
special [their waqf being valid in consequence of later Ta‘amul]. 

‘ ‘ And furniture ” : it is that of which use can be made 
from amongst such moveables the practice of making waqf of 
which has not been recognized, i.e., goloshes and mats on which 
people sit in a place other than a mosque and the like. In the 
Baht it is laid down that animals and gold and silver including 
ornaments were excluded [at the time of Muhammad] from being 
fit subjects of ivaqf, because their waqf is not perpetual. In the 
Sharh-aLHamam it is laid down that T a 1 amid having arisen 
regarding the waqf of tools of ironsmiths, their waqf should be 
valid. 

“ And this,” i.e., the details stated above. In the. Bahr 
waqf of boat has been assimilated to furniture * * ; as there was 
no practice of making imqf of it in the time of the author of at 
BaJir. But in our time the practice has arisen with regard to 
Ships Of the Red Sea. For some of them are made waqf of for 
transporting grains destined for the two Sanctuaries (i.e., Mecca 
and Medina) . It is valid to make waqf at woollen clothes 

for the benefit of the poor.” ' 


XXXII. Tot FatIwa ‘Alamgibi (II 9 pp. 402, 404, Ed. 

' caimta). 

- -*j . It the slave ah endowed slave) is disabled ' " 
MutawalfcmasrseU buy with hk ^ 

l^ave instead. Ifvne cannot find a slave in hia 
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price, there is no harm in his adding to it something 
profits of the lands. Similar is the role applicable to thfi 
beasts of burden, implements of husbandry when 
a^og witii the land 4p. 468). 

If the slave is killed and the Mutawalll takes his blood- 
money, he should buy with it another slave ; thus it is laid 
down in the Fa^ii^wSir .... As for the waqf of move- 
ables, independently, if they be horses or arms their uxtqf is valid. 
With respect to articles other than those, if they be things 
the practice of making waqf of which is not recognized, 
e. g. , clothes and animals, their waqf is not valid according to 
us. But if their waqf is recognized (e.g., axes, shovels, a bier 
with its pall, such vessels and pots as are required for washing 
the dead, and copies of the Qur’Sn), according to Abu YGsuf 
their waqf is not valid, but according to Muhammad it is valid, 
and the generality of jurists including the Imam al-SarakbsI 
follow it. Thus it is laid down in the jthuldaah, and this is the 
accepted view, and the fatwd is in accordance with the view of 
Muhammad, etc. ..... .Waqfoi abier, etc. ..... . Waqf 

of Our’ fin, etc Waqf of books, etc. ..... Waqf of a 

cow, etc valid like the waqf of the water of a public 

fountain. Waqf of a bull .... not valid. Waqf of building in 
land, etc Waqf of shops in a bazar, etc. 


valid. 

Waqf of slaves and slave-girls for the service of a resting- 
house, valid. As for the waqf of that from which no profit can be 
derived except by its destruction, like gold and silver and eatables 
and drinkables, its waqf is not valid, according to the generality 
of jurists ; and by gold and silver is meant dirhams and dlnfirs 
and what is not ornament. Thus it is laid down in the Fath-ai- 
Qadir. And if a person makes a waqf of dirhams or what is 
estimated by measure or clothes, it is not valid, and it is said 
that where they have recognized it failed is given in favour of 
its validity (Vol. II, pp. 462-64). 

XXXIII. And it is laid down in the Fatdwd of Abu’l-Layth : 
when a person makes a waqf of a cow for the benefit of a resting- 
house, stipulating that what comes out of her in the Shape pf 
mill? and butter should be given to wayfarers, some of our mas- 
ters say, “ If it was in a plaoe where such a waqf prevailed, 
I should expect it to be valid ” ; but other jurists declare their 
validity unrestrictedly because the practice of making such a 
waqf has arisen in the countries of the Muslims (Vol. VI, p. 640). 


THE ?ADITH. 

XXXIV. Tbb ‘UiiDAT.AL.QiEl ( Vol . VI, p. 610, Sd.;Cairo). 

Text : Chapter on the waqT of beasts of burden, wifahaa#, 
oamels , commodities , and ooins. Commentary: *.e,, ^his isa 
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chapter which explains the waqf of beasts of burden, eto. 
By this heading he indicates the validity of the waqf of move- 
ables. The word kurd 1 means war-horses. The word 'urud is 
the plural of *ard, and it means commodities other than coin. 
The word mmit is the opposite of natiq. It is used here In 
the sense of money or coin. 

Text : Al-Zuhri was asked : A man dedicates a thousand din&rs 
in the way of God and makes them over to his slave, a trades- 
man, for investment in some trade, the profits to go to the 
poor and his relations by way of charity, Can that man law- 
fully eat of the profits of the said thousand even if the profits 
had not been given in charity to the poor ? He answered : He 
cannot eat anything out of it. 

XXXV. The Fath-al-BarI ( Vol . II, p. 40, Ed. Cairo). 

[The Fath-aLBari reproduces with further details the remarks 
of the * UmdairalrQdn and replies to the objection of al-Isma'ftf 
that no use can be made of coins without their substance being 
transformed into something else in the following terms :] To 
restrict the use of coins to the only way which he indicates 
oan not be admitted, for it is possible to derive benefit from 
coins by making an advantageous use of them, e.g ., by making 
waqf of such coinB as women are allowed to wear, in which case 
the waqf is valid as the original is detained while the women 
can derive benefit from them by wearing them when wanted. 

XXXVI. Ibid. ( Vol XI, p. 31, Ed. Delhi ; p. 408 of the 
4 Umdat-al-Qdri). 

Text : If he makes a sadaqah or waqf of part of his property 
or part of his slaves or animals, it is valid. This chapter deals 
with the validity of the waqf of moveables. . . .The reason of 
the validity of the waqf of musha 1 and of moveables being inferred 
from the above text is the employment of the phrase * ‘ part 
of his slaves or animals.’ * The following case will also be in- 
cluded, viz., if he were to make waqf of part of a slave or of an 
animal .... it is valid according to those who declare the waqf 
of moveables valid and the dedicator shall be referred to for 
the purpose of specification. 

SHPAH AUTHORITIES. 

XXXVII. The Shara’i* al-Islam (p. 318, Ed. Cal). 

On Commodate. 

1. The subject will be treated in four sections — 

1st— The lender...,; 2nd— The borrower...,; 3rd— The 
thing (*ayn) lent, which is anything that is lawful to make use 
of consistently with the preservation of its substance (*ayn). 
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Ibid. (p. 334). - ^ \ 

It is lawful to hire dirhams and dinars, if a legitimate use 
can be made of them consistently with the preservation of their 
substance (‘ ayn ). 

XXXVIII. Ibid. (p. 234, Cal. Edn.). 

Pour conditions attach to the subject-matter — 

1st— that it must be 'ayn ( defined specific property) ; 

2nd — it must be a property which a Muslim may lawfully 
possess ; 

3rd — must be such as benefit may be derived therefrom con- 
sistently with the continued subsistence of the original ; and 

4th— delivery of its possession must be possible. 

As an illustration of the first condition , waqf of what is not *ayn 
is not valid, for example dayn ; also if he were to say, ‘ I make 
waqf of a horse or a camel or a house ’ without specifying it. 
It is valid to make waqf of land, clothes, furniture and lawful in- 
struments, the principle being that waqf of anything from which 
lawful use can be derived consistently with the preservation of its 
substance is valid. Similarly it is valid to make waqf of owned 
dogs and cats as it is possible to derive benefit from them. But 
it is not lawful to make waqf of a pig as no Muslim can have 
it. Nor is it valid to make waqf of runaway slaves on account 
of the impossibility of delivery. Is it valid to make waqf of 
dinars and dirhams? Some say ‘No/ and this is the more 
apparent view, because their only use is to spend them. But 
others say, 4 It is valid/ for we may imagine them to have some 
use consistently with their preservation. 

XXXIX. The Masalik-al-Afham (Teheran Ed., p. 305). 

Ib the waqf of dinars and dirhams valid ? The more weighty 
opinion is that they are valid. Since these uses (f.e. , uses to 
which dirhams, etc., can be put without destroying their sub- 
stance) are familiar and that there are more important ways of 
using them does not prevent their being made waqf of in this 
way, 

mXliki law. 

XL. The Mudawwanah ( Vol . II, p. 103, Ed . Cairo). 

I put the following question to Malik, or it was put to him : 
A man makes waqf of a hundred dinars with the object of 
lending them to people who would return the same to the 
dedicator, and so on. Is zakdt to be paid on those dinars? 
He answered, 14 Yes, my opinion is that zalcat should be paid." 

I asked him, M What if a man were to dedicate a hundred 
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dlnftrs to be distributed in the way of God, or for the poor and 
they Remain for a whole year, is zakat to be taken on thenif^ * 
He answered, “ No, these are all for distribution ; they are hot i 
like the first/’ 

XLI. .Thu Mui^tasae of SIdI KhalUu (p. 184, Ed: Pari t). , 

Valid is the waqf of any property even when taken on hire 
and even if it were an animal or a slave, suoh as a slave dedi- 
cated for the service of the sick, provided nd injury is intended 
to him thereby. As regards food grain an$ similar things there 
is some hesitation. 

XLI I. The DakdIr (Vol. IV , pp. 70fc>73, marg%n^ Ed. Cairo). 

It is valid to make waqf of any property in ane’s possession , 
or anything capable of being possessed (mamMk) even if coodi* 
tionally, as when a man says, “ If I come into possession of so 
and so’s house, it shall be waqf ” ; or if the waqf be part of a 
joint property provided it is capable of division. The dedica- 
tor will be compelled to divide if so desired by his co-shaffer. 

Where no division is possible there are two opinions 
that it is valid and that it is not valid], both of which have 
been declared to be “ preferable.’ ’ Those who declare it to be 
valid, say that the dedicator would be forced to sell if his 
co-sharer so desired, and with the proceeds a property similar 
to the waqf should be purchased. 

Under “property in one’s possession or anything capable of 
being possessed (mamluk)” the author means to include both 
possession of the substance and possession of the usufruct 
thereof. That is why he goes on to say, “even though 1 ” the 
property indicated by mamluk be “ by hire,’* as when he rents 
a house for a number of years. In this case he can make 
waqf of the use of the house during this period. This is 
because perpetuity is not a condition of waqf as shall be 
stated below. The words “by hire” include the case of 
one who rents a house that has been made a waqf for a certain 
period. He can dedicate the use of it to any person other 
than the first during the said period. But the person for 
whom it is dedicated cannot himself dedicate the use of it, to 
which he is entitled, and that is because what is appropriated 
cannot be ro-appropriated [by the benefioianr]. “And even 
though the property be an animal or a slave ’’ : both of these 
are included in the general term; that is to say, the waqf of 
this is valid and must be given effect to: and likewise clothes 


* In imitation of the Arabic original the words of the text of thit 
Mu%hta§ar are put within inverted commas to distinguish them ffatixt 
those o! the commentary. ' 
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according to our school, “ as dedicating a slave for the 
that is for their services ; provided that the master doete not 
intend thereby to do injury to his slave, otherwise it shall nStfte 
valid. The same applies also to a slave-girl dedicated fqr the 
servioe of female patients, in which case it shall not be lawful for 
the master have intercourse with her, because by dedicating 
her, her use passes to others ; just as in the case of a slave-girl 
taken on loan or pledged. * ‘ As regards ’ ’ the validity of things 
like food grain, the identity of which cannot be recognized if 
removed from one’s sight, as for instance, “coins” (and this 
[i.e., the validity] is the accepted opinion as indicated by the 
words of the author when treating of zakat: 44 Zakat is taken 
on ‘Ayn, t.e., gold or silver that has been dedicated for the 
purpose of giving it as free loans), or the non- validity of such 
things as inexpedient or illegal ; 4 4 there is some hesitation , ’ ’ but it 
is said that this hesitation is as regards fungibles other than 
money, for as regards money there is no hesitation whatever, it 
being absolutely valid to make waqf of it as it is the 
express teaching of the Mudawwanah. By waqf here is 
meant waqf for the purpose of lending out. The replacing of 
it by money of the same value is considered as 44 preservation 
of substance,” but if it were to be dedicated with the condition 
that the identical coins should be preserved, it is not valid 
according to the unanimous opinion of the doctors as there is 
no legal advantage in such a waqf. 

XLIII. The DasCqI ( Vol. /F, p. 73). 

44 By waqf here is meant waqf for the purpose of lending 
out”. 

By this he wishes to indicate that the hesitation is in respect 
of a waqf made with the intention of use being made of it and 
then replaced by coins of the same value ; but when a waqf of 
it is made with the condition that the original should be 
preserved, as for instance, when it is dedicated for the decora- 
tion of shops, such waqf is unanimously forbidden and, if made, 
it would be invalid. 

' XLIV. The DardIr ( VoL /, p. 412, margin 

Zakat should be taken by way of obligation on 4 Ay n, i.e. , gold 
or silver coins, that has been appropriated for the purpose of 
being lent out ; that is to say, the Waqif or the Mutawalli should 
pay the Zakat out of the money itself, if one year has passed 
from the time it has come into his possession. 

XLV. The DasAqI (ibid.). 

The words 4 4 dedicated for the purpose of lending ? means 
that it is dedicated so that the needy may receive it a>$ & free 
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loan, and when they can afford to do so replace it by paying the 
value. It is all the same if dedicated to specified persons or 
persons not specified. The author’s statement is based on the 
accepted opinion that gold and silver coins may be made waqf 
of for the purpose of lending. 

XLVI. Das^qI (ibid,). 

The gist of the whole matter is this, that as for coins dedicated 
for the purpose of lending, if no one takes them out as a loan, the 
MutaweJ.lI or the W&qif should pay ZakSt on them every year, 
if one whole year passes since they come into his possession. 

SHAFI‘I LAW. 

XLVII. . The Ghayat al-Bayan ( Cairo Edition, p. 228). 

To constitute a valid waqf the property appropriated 
should be a definite specific substance ( ( ayn ) capable of being 
made use of while the original remains ; it should not be made 
dependent on a condition ; and the person or object for whiohit 
is made should be in existence at the time. 

XL VIII. The Shabh Ghayat- al-Bayan (p. 228). 

Chapter on Waqf . 

Lexicographically it means detention. 

In law it means the detention for a lawful object of pro- 
perty, from which it is possible to derive benefit along with 
the continuance of its original, by divesting the appropriator of 
his ' power of disposition. Its basis is the following tradition 
of Muslim : “ When the son of Adam dies, his good work ceases 
except from three sources : (a) continuous charity, (6) or know- 
ledge from which benefit is derived, (c) or a pious son pray- 
ing for him.” “ Continuous charity” is oonstrued by the 
Ulemas to indicate waqf. The property appropriated should 
be a definite specific substance capable of being made use of 
while the original remains. Therefore it would not be lawful 
to make waqf of musical instruments, a trained dog, grain, 
sweet-smelling gathered plants, nor the waqf of dirhams 
and dinars. But it would be lawful to make waqf of landed 
property, moveables, undivided shares, divided property, 
snares, springs, wells, fruit trees, animals for their milk, wool, 
hair and eggs, bull for covering the cows, etc. 

HANAFI LAW. 

XLIX. The QuDflBl (pp. 133 and 134). 

.... And the waqf of landed property is valid, and the waqf 
of what is capable of being moved and what changes in form is 
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not valid, except when there is Ta‘amul of the people regard* 
ing it. And Abu Yusuf has laid down that when a person 
makes waqf of land with its cows and cultivators, if they are his 
slaves, it is valid. And Muhammad holds that it is valid 
to make waqf of horses and arms. 


L. The Jawharat-al-Nayyirah (//, p. 19, Ed. Lucknow). 

“ And waqf of landed property (*aqar) is valid,” because 
it is lasting ; “and waqf of what is capable of being moved and 
what is liable to change is not lawful ” ; since such property is 
not lasting, therefore its waqf is not valid. 

Al-Khujandl holds that the waqf of moveables is not valid 
except (a) when subsidiary to something else, as when a 
person makes a waqf of land with the bulls and serfs for its 
purposes ; then they become waqf along with the land as 
accessories ; ( b ) or when the practice (‘ ddah ) arises of making 
waqf of them, e.g. t a spade for digging graves or a bier and the 
pall of a bier. 

If a person makes a waqf of standing trees it is not valid 
according to analogy, but it is valid according to Istihsan . . . 
It is stated in the Wdqi c at that when a person makes waqf of 
a bull in favor of the inhabitants of a village for the purpose of 
covering their cows, it is not valid because the waqf of move- 
ables are not valid except of such whose waqf is recognized 
(Ta‘Sruf) and there is no recognized practice with respect to 
this. But it is valid according to al-Shafi‘!. 

And Muhammad holds that it is valid to make waqf of 
horses and arms, etc., and they say that Abu Yusuf agrees 
with him and this is due to Istihsan according to him. 
And Muhammad has laid down that the waqf of moveables 
wherein there is Ta‘amul is valid, e.g. 9 pickaxes, spades, shovels, 
saws, a bier and its pall, cauldrons, copies of the Qur’Sn and 
books. According to Abu Yusuf it is not valid, but the majority 
of jurists of all countries follow the view of Muhammad. 
And when a waqf is valid, its sale is not valid nor its transfer, 
except when it is MushS* according to Abu Yusuf. 

LI. The Fatawa al-Sirajiyyah {pp. 120-121, Ed. Lucknow). 

Waqf of moveables is not valid except as accessories (to 
land), or except when it is recognized in practice. A man 
makes waqf of his horse for use as a led-horsein the way of God. 
This is valid having regard to recognized practice. And similarly 
if he makes waqf of weapons (of war) or horses or of copies of 
the Qur’&n, or if he makes waqf of land with the right of way 
or of implements of husbandry, this is valid. 
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v? Lit The Share al-Wiqayah (Bd. Cal., pp. 2S6-257);. t 
It is the opinion of Muhammad that it is valid to make wabi 
of such moveables with respect to whioh there is Ta'&mulsuoh 
as a piokaxe, a spade, a shovel, a saw, a bier and its .pall, a 
pot, a cauldron and a copy of the Qur’an. The majority of the 
jurists of various countries have accepted his view. 

LIII. The Z akh!rat.ai> ‘ UqbI (ibid . ) . 

Muhammad says, as for those moveables the waqf of which 
has been recognized by people, it is valid to make waqf thereof 
by way of Istihsan, as in the case of the things mentioned in 
. the text. Those things the waqf of which has not been 
recognized in practice cannot be made waqf of, e.gu, clothes, ani- 
mals and other household goods. The view of al-ShSfi‘1, Ahmad 
and Malik is that the waqf of moveables independently is valid, 
provided that the moveable is something of whioh use can bet 
made consistently with the preservation of the original, of what- 
ever nature it may be. 

They are unanimous that it is not valid to make waqf of 
dirhams and dinars. The reason of al-Sh5.fi *Fs view rests on the 
analogy of land and war-horses, the quality common to both 
being the possibility of making use of them consistently with 
the preservation of the substance. But we (Hanafls) say that 
this analogy is weak, as it is the analogy of what endures on 
what does not endure. Thus it is stated in the Bayaniyyah. 
It is gathered from the Mi'rajiyyah that in the case of the two 
precious metals, that which is not valid to make waqf of is the 
coined dirhams and dinars. But when made into ornaments, it 
is valid to make waqf of them, according to Ahmad and al-Shftfi‘1, 
seeing that Haf sail, the daughter of 'Umar and wife of the Prophet, 
bought ornaments for 20,000 dirhams and made waqf of them 
for the benefit of the womenfolk of the family of al-Khattab 
Hence she paid no poor-rate on them. According to Ahmad, it 
is not lawful to make waqf of these even, and he denies the 
authority of this tradition. It has been said, if we allow the 
hiring of dirhams and dinars as valid, it is equally valid to 
make waqf of them. But this is of no weight. Here ends the 
quotation from the Dir ay ah. And it has been said in the 
Bazzaziyyah, that if a man makes waqf of dirhams and dinars 

.... it is valid In the Fataw&of QadlKhan, it is stated 

from Zufar that a man makes waqf of dirhams . . . it is valid. 
But we say that the way to reconcile what has been mentioned in 
these two authentic works, viz, 9 that it is lawful to make waqf 
of coins and food grains with what has been mentioned in the 
commentaries on the Hidayah , viz . , that it is not valid, is that the 
commentators could not imagine that it is possible to make use 
of them consistently with the preservation of the original, 
whereas the propounder of the view expressed in these two 
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^ works imagine it to be so. Bat the true ans^^il^b^t 
there is bo ^ iieed to ieconcile the two views, aft the propoatwjers 
of the two views belong to rival schools £#.e;- v «tihe.2^»ufe^piitf . 
the Shift*! ] as you see ; whereas reconciliation is only necessary V* 
when it is a question of views propounded by people b&onging 
to the same school. The matter requires critical consideration. ’ 

LIV. Th». FataW Khaybiyyah (Vol /, p. 132, 2nd Ed. f : 

Govt. Press, Buldq> Cairo). 

The following question was asked : A man makes waqf 
of a moveable in which there is Ta‘amul for the benefit of his 
minor -children and after them for a perpetual charitable objeot. 

He then appoints a testamentary guardian for his above- 
mentioned children, arid directs him to look after the subject- 
matter of the waqf and protect it till one of the children 
attains the age of discretion. Then the dedicator dies,; and 
the testamentary guardian performs his duties and then dies 
without specifying the waqf property, and it perishes. Then one 
of the children attains the age of discretion. Will the guardian 
be held responsible for indemnity realisable from his estate or 
will he not ? ; 

Answer — You know that this testamentary guardian 

was the Mutawalll of the said waqf. Now it is expressly laid 
down that in case the Mutawalll dies without specifying the 
proceeds of the waqf, he is not liable for indemnity. But in 
case he dies without specifying the money of isitbdal he will be 
liable, and from his liability for money of isiibddl it has been 
inferred that he will be liable for indemnity also when the sub- 
ject-matter of waqf is dinars. 


LY. The TanqIh-al-Hamidiyyah ( Vol /, p. 120 t Edn. Cairo). 


Question .-— It was asked : A woman makes waqf of an 
ascertained amount of dirhams for the benefit of two children 
of her daughter .... Is such a waqf valid ? 

Answer. — Yes, the Grand Mufti of the Ottoman Empire, 
the late *All Effendi, had given fatwa of its validity. And it is 
stated in the Fatdwd Qam Khan amongst the waqf of move- 
ables : Zufar was asked about a man making waqf of dirhams 
or grain or what is weighable or measurable. He said it is 
valid .... A similar statement is to be found in the Durar 


the Khiddsah from al-Anas&ri who was a companion of 


; JLrVI. The Fatawa Qtoyah (p. 196, Edn. CcdcuMa). 

A man makes a waqf of 150 dinars for the bene$fc of the 
sick. The gold should be handed over to a man inprder to 
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make it yield profit by being employed in business (mud 
ardbah *), the profit being given to the sick — Muhit. The waqf 
of dirhams and articles sold by measure and weight is valid 
in the same way. 

LVTI. Thu Fatawa Bazzaziyyah (MS. in the Calcutta 
Madrasah , p. 319). 

If a man makes waqf of dirhams and dinars or of food 
grains or of articles sold by measure or weight, it is valid. 
The coins and the price of what is not coin (e.g., articles sold 
by measure or weight), after their sale, should be invested 
in mudarabah or bidd'ah} and the profit arising therefrom 
should be spent for the purposes of the waqf. 

LV1II. The Waqi‘at-al-MuftIn ( p . 74, Cairo Ed.). 

It is reported from Zufar that when a person makes a 
waqf of dirhams or grain or what is estimated by measure 
or weight, it is valid. 

Marginal note 1. — It is laid down in the Fatawa Ndtifi on 
the authority of Muhammad b. ‘ Abd-Allah al-Ansarl, one of the 
companions of Zufar, that the waqf of dirhams and grain and 
what is estimated by measure and weight is valid. 

LIX. Fatawa Mahdiyyah (Ed. Cairo). 

Question. — The following question was asked on behalf of 
the agent of the Finance Department: — A native of Mecca 
named Ahmad JalabI is the Mutawallf of a house which is a 
private waqf. The house is acquired by the Government to 
include it in the palace of the wife of our late great ruler; and 
as it is a private waqf, the payment of its price has been with- 
held for the purpose of its exchange (istibddl). Now the agent 
of the owner of the above-mentioned house has submitted a 
petition to the effect that the remaining portion of the waqf 
buildings stands in need of necessary repairs, which would cost 
more than 4,000 qirsh, the price of the above-mentioned 
house ; and he (the agent) prays for the payment of that price 
for the purpose of repairing the above-mentioned places because 
of the principle of preserving the waqf at the sacrifice of a 
part 

Answer. — When a piece of waqf land has been exchanged 
in a valid and lawful way, or when a usurper usurps it and pays 
its value, neither the price nor the value of the land should oe 

1 Far the technical meaning of mudarabah and biffiahdd, see the 
Chapter on Partnership in the Hidayah or any other work on Muslim Law. 
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spent for repairs, but another piece of land should beputefcasad , 
.which should be waqf in the stead of the original waqf. The 
price of the debris, however, when sold on account of the biiild- 
ing being difficult to restore or through fear of loss of the 
debris, may be spent for repairs and the Mutawalll of the waqf 
may take the price and then spend it for repairing the rest 
of the waqf property. In the Tanqih-alrHamidiyyah it is laid 
down at the beginning of the chapter bn waqf after a statement 
from the Fatdwd-’l- Lutfl : Its logical conclusion is the validity 
of expending the money obtained in exchange, for repairing 
the waqf. The matter requires critical consideration. And 
exchange ( istibdal ) and sale are one and the same as regards their 
final result, and God knows best. I say that Shaykh lsma‘11 
has also answered similarly in his Fatdwd, viz., that repairs 
should be made out of the money obtained in exchange, and 
borrowing should not be resorted to, as it is unnecessaiy, 
seeing that there is money belonging to the waqf. And what 
has been stated in the Fataivd-’l-Lutfi is as follows : And 
sometimes the dirhams obtained in exchange are spent in 
making necessary repairs of the waqf with the permission of a 
Cadi authorized to give it; and they are replaced out of the 
profits of the waqf after the repairs in order to purchase with it 
something which would be waqf like the original waqf, and it 
will not be property belonging to the beneficiaries of the waqf, 
nor inheritance. (Vol. II, p. 524). 

LX. The validity of waqf of Musha‘ even when 

CAPABLE OF DIVISION. 

The following question was put on behalf of theBayt-al- 
Mal of Egypt : A woman makes waqf of half of her house in 
Cairo for some purpose, and the other half she gives to her 
husband what is the order with respect to it ? 

Answer. — There is divergence of opinion concerning the 
waqf of Musha‘ ; but the judge may decree its validity relying 
on the view of the second Imam, Abu Yusuf. Therefore when 
the fact of the woman’s having made waqf of half the house is 
proved, fulfilling its conditions, the judge is at liberty to decree 
the validity of the waqf and its bindingness. (Vol. II, p. 541). 

LXI. Question . — A man makes waqf of half a public bath, 
which is Musha‘ , incapable of division, for his own benefit for life, 
then for the benefit of his children, etc ... . Answer . — There is 
divergence of opinion regarding the waqf of Mush5‘. If a decree 
is obtained in favour of its validity, it is given effect to, as there 
are two views with respect to it, both of which are pronounced 
correct. This divergence of opinion is with regard to what is 
capable of division. As for that which is incapable of division 
as in the present case, it is valid unanimously except in the 
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case of * mosque and a oemetenr, as it is expressly laid down m 
the books of the school. (Vol. II, p. 545). 

ISfi;. Question . — Is exchange permissible [in Egypt] when 
the dedicator has expressly forbidden it and there is no adv&n- ? 
tag© ^ 

Ansmr t -^( The Fatw& also includes the names and seals of 
Shaykh. Khahl-al-Eashldl, Registrar of Fatw&a, and Sheikh 
Muhammad al-Mansurl, the Hanafite.) There is an old diver- 
gence of opinions amongst the Ulemas regarding the exchange 
of waqf in the absence of any stipulation to that effect made 
by the dedicator. But the practice of the Cadis of Egypt is 
not to permit exchange at all without the sanction of the Sultan, 
thus acting according to what is known, viz. , their being forbidden 
to do so. A Cadi’s office demands particular regard to time, place 
and the circumstances of the case. A Cadi’s order will not 
take effect with regard to a question which he is forbidden to 
deal with. Thus a Cadi has not the power of making 
exchange of the above-mentioned waqf without the sanction of 
some one having the authority to do so, specially in the absenoe 
of any advantage and the prohibition of the dedicator to ex- 
change it. For verily the stipulation of the dedicator is like the 
express ruling of the law. It is not permitted to contravene 
his stipulation without any legal ground. (Vol, II, p, 559.) 

LXIII. The following question was asked by the Pension 
Department The children of Sheikh * All Khalifa, one of the 
Ulema, his wife and an Abyssinian freed woman, have certain 
stipends granted to them and a share of the iltizam land, and they 
intend to make waqf of the same and the command of the 
sovereign has been issued to give effect to it. Amongst the 
children there are minors. Having regard to the text of the 
order is there any legal impediment in the way of making 
waqf of the shares of the five adult children of the Shaykh, etc. ? 

Answer. — -Making waqf of iltizam lands and stipends from 
the Bayt-al-MSrl payable to persons to whom they are due is of 
the nature of irsad, Therefore it is valid by command of the 
person authorized to regulate its expenditure [i.e. the sovereign]. 
So when the person so authorized permits the person in whose 
name is the grant and who is adult, to make waqf of it in the 
above-mentioned way , the waqf will take effect in the terms of 
the order; and irsdd is governed by the same principle. God 
knows best. (Vol II, p. 639). 

LXIV. The following question was asked by the officer 
in charge of the Bayt-al-M&l : — Muhammad SSdiq dIM leaving 
the Bayt-al-MSI as his heir; and amongst die things left by 
him, a document is found to the effect that he makes waqf of a 
quantity of copper or copper utensils, etc., for a <pta^^ 



is it lawful to sell it, or is it waqf, whenwhatfef 
above ^ f 


1 Artiwer.- —There is divergence of opinion as regards the 
viiKd^ 4 ^f the waqf of moveables But the correct View 
followed by the majority of jurists is the validity of the waqf 
of that witti regard to which there are Ta'&mul and usage 
(‘ adah ). Therefore of the articles stated above with respect to 
whichever of them there is Ta'amul, it is valid to make waqf of 
them ; while those with respect to which there is no Ta'&mul, 
their waqf is not valid. (Vol. II, p. 655). 

LXV. Our most learned master was questioned concerning 
a dedicator who had stipulated in his waqf its cancellation or 
ratification. This stipulation was called into question and the 
person criticizing it wanted to render* the waqf null and void on 
account of the stipulation, saying that cancellation amounts to 
nullification, and thus such a stipulation renders the waqf null 
and void; but the judge decrees the absence of nullification and 
declares the waqf valid. Is it permissible after this for another 
judge to declare the waqf invalid, or to give a fatwa in favour 
of nullification or not ? 

He answered- — The above-mentioned waqf is valid, and 
such is the actual practice, even though no judge had decreed 
fts validity. But the stipulation of the dedicator reserving to 
himself the power of cancelling and nullifying the waqf, is 
an invalid stipulation, according to the accepted view adopted 
for fatwd; and what has been reported from the chapters on 
waqf of Hilal and Khassaf to the effect that a waqf is rendered 
null by such a stipulation is contrary to the accepted view 
adopted for fa$wd. This has been clearly stated by the most 
learned doctor Qasim b. Qutlubgha and the Shaykh al-Tus! in 
their collections of Fatawd. And this has been reported by al- 
JarsusI from the Tatdrkhdniyyah and the Fatawd > UKubrd . 
Furthermore, after a judge had decreed its validity it is not 
lawful to give fatwd in favour of its nullification and such a 
fatw£ will not be acted upon, and God knows best. 

The learned have expressly declared that when there is a 
difference of opinion amongst the jurists, fatwi will be given 
in accordance with that view which is more favourable to the 
waqf. And the current practice is the validity of waqf con- 
taining such a stipulation; for frequently stipulations like this 
are met with in waqfs whose validity is nevertheless main- 
tained; the dedication is acted upon but the condition is : 
ignored. Therefore the view on whioh reliance ought to be 
jjdaoed is the view in favour of the validity, of waqf. (Vol. II* 

IaXVI. The following question was asked by the Cadi of 
Saif '%’pn fehe24th Muburram, 1202 A.H ; — A man owned!* milt* - 
a glass factory, both the sites and the buildings, and||artaiii 
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shares in date-trees planted in Khiraj land on a permanent 
basis. He made waqf of the property owned by him as des- 
cribed above, a waqf taking effect from the year 1273 A.H. lor 
the benefit of a mosque which he commenced building ..... 
Is the above-mentioned waqf valid ? 

Answer. — Yes, the above-mentioned waqf is Vj&lid on 
account of existing practice, in addition to their having been 
Ta'&mul with regard to the waqf of buildings and trees planted 
in land taken on a permanent basis without the land. Such is 
the case when there is no other impediment. (Vol. II, 754). 

LXVII. Answer. — When the waqf buildings fall into ruins 
and stand in need of necessary repairs, the Mutawalll is not al- 
lowed to spend anything out of the income, for the benefit of the 
beneficiaries, till he has made the necessary repairs, even if the 
dedicator made no stipulation to the effect that the Mutawalll 
should first of all devote the income of the waqf to repairing it. 
For preference is given to this over the beneficiary without 
there being any stipulation. Jf there is any such stipulation, & 
fortiori , preference will be given to repairs. Rather when there 
is such a stipulation, the Mutawalll is bound to reserve funds 
for future repairs, even though the waqf property may not 
stand in need of repairs in the present. Such is the accepted 
view of the jurist Abu-’ 1-Lay th. Thus it is laid down in 
the Tanqih al-Hamidiyyah on the authority of the Ashhdh , 
that when the dedicator stipulates that preference should 
be given to repairs and the balance should remain for the 
beneficiaries, as is the case with the waqfs of Cairo, it is in- 
cumbent on the Mutawalll to reserve an amount sufficient to 
meet any future demand for repairs. (Vol. II, 805). 

LX VIII. Answer . — There is divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the validity of the waqf of buildings and trees without 
their sites. But the existing practice is to decree its validity 
as there is Ta'amul and recognized practice concerning it. (Vol. 
II, 822). 

LXIX. The following question was asked by the mayor- 
alty on the 24th Jumada I, 1279 The benefit of the ruling of 
law is sought with respect to the sale of a certain amount of money 
which was payable from a certain department of the Bay t-al-Mal 
to a woman named the Abyssinian Nasukh, who is dead. The 
above-mentioned department had placed the money with theMed- 
jidi6 Co. A man proved himself to be the heir of that woman after 
her death by decree of the Cadi. Now a Christian claims to 
have bought the amount from the aforesaid heir and demands 
the amount and its interest. 

Answer . — The proceedings in this case from beginning to 
end are not in accordance with the requirements of law ; and 
the sale by her heir of the amount with the Company and the 
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Bay t-al-Mftl payable to the Abyssinian Nasukh is not valid, under 
the oircumstanoes, whether it is dayn or 'ayn. But grahtmg 
that the amount was the woman’s own property, and that 
it devolved on her heir by way of inheritance, even then 
the sale is bad. The contract of sale should be rescinded, and 
its equivalent should be returned to the purchaser, since the 
transaction which has taken place is sale. This is the require- 
ment of law. But the person to whom the amount with the 
Company or the Bayt-al-Mftl is due should take delivery of it 
himself. (Vol. Ill, p. 103). 

LXX. The Ashbah, &c. 

Know that in law many questions depend upon a con- 
sideration of usage {'Adah) or recognized practice (‘ Urf). So 
much so that they [jurists] have made it a principle [of juris- 
prudence] And several questions are concerned with this 

rule : — (1) What establishes usage {'Adah) ? There are several 
minor questions connected with it : (a) There is difference of 
opinion concerning usage as regards menstruation, Abu Hanifah 
and Muhammad holding that usage is not established except 
by two instances. Abu Yusuf, on the other hand, holds that a 
single instance establishes it, and they [jurists] say that the 
fatw& is in accordance with this .... (b) Training a hunting dog 
to abstain from devouring its prey so that abstention becomes a 
habit {'Adah) with him. This is established by his abstention 
from devouring three times (pp. 58-59, Ed . Cal.). 

LXXI. Durr-al-Mukhtar. 

The sale of written orders issued by the Dlwan to the 
Governors for the payment of certain sums of money is not 
valid, tinlike the sale of the shares of the Imams [which is valid], 
because in this case the money derived from the waqf property 
exists, while in the other case it is not so. — Ashbah and Qunyah. 
The meaning is that it is lawful for the beneficiary to sell his 
bread before he takes delivery of it from the supervisor. Com- 
ments of the Radd-al Muhtar on the above quotation from 
the Durr-aLMulchtdr : u Unlike the sale of the shares of the 
Imams 99 : shares, t.e., fixed stipends or rations out of the waqf, 
i.e,, their sale is Valid. This is Contrary to what is laid down in 
the Sayraflyyab Its author was questioned as regards the sale 
of a fixed stipend or ration. He answered in the negative. — Taken 
from the margin of the Ashbah . I say that the following is the 
text of the Sayrafiyyah : — He [the author of the Sayrafiyyah ] 
was. questioned as to the sale of a fixed stipend or ration. He 
said it is not valid. Fpr either the possessor of the haz& sells 
what is stated in it or the ha&z (ticket) itself. There is no 
ground for the validity of the first as it would be the side of 
something which he does not possess Nor is there any ground 



forthe validity of the second, as this much paper has no 
Ie#kl value, unlike an order on a governor, because that piece 
of paper has legal value. (Vol. IV, p. 19). 

LXXIA. Is void the sale of property (M&l) which has no 
legal value (Mutaqawwim), e.gr., wine, pigs, etc. A property 
having legal value is that from which lawful profit can be 
derived in accordance with the Sacred Law. (IV, p. 156), 

LXXII. Lawfulness is the original character of things. 
(IV, 273). 

' LXXIII. The usage Vddah) at that time was such. It has 
changed, therefore the ruling has changed. Change of usage 
necessitates change of rule based on tradition, so much so 
that were the Prophet alive, he would expressly lay it down. 

Rules of law are, therefore, based on recognized practice ; 
regard should be had to the practice of the age in question. It is 
quite clear that these' rules are based on recognized practice ; 
therefore in every clime and every age regard should be had to 
the practice of the people. (IV, 293.) 

. LXXIV. A man gives his capital to be employed in 
mvdarabah to an ignorant person. It is lawful for him to 
participate in its profits unless he becomes aware of their being 
acquired by unlawful means. 


Comments of the Radd-al-Muhtar on ‘‘acquired by 

UNLAWFUL MEANS.” 

This question has been clearly explained in the Tatar- 
khdniyyah where it is stated : “A man acquires money 
by unlawful means and then he purchases something with it. 
This may happen in five ways— (1) He delivers those very 
dirhams to the vendor first of all and then buys something of 
him with that money ; (2) or he purchases the article in 
question before paying the price with that money and does so 
afterwards ; (3) or he purohases the article before delivering that 
money and pays other dirhams ; (4) or he purchases without 
specifying any money and pays those dirhams ; (5) or he pur- 
chases with other dirhams and pays those dirhams ; Abu Na§r 
Bays that the transaction is good and it is not neoessary for 
him to give Sadaqah except in the first oase. This is the view 
adopted by the jurist Abu-’l-Layth. But this is contrary to 
the tl Conspicuous Report.” For it is laid down in the 
Jdtni*-al-§aghir that if a man usurps a thousand and buys a 
slave-girl with it, and sells it for two thousand, the profit 
should b& given in charity (Sadaqah)/ AtKarkbl says that th^ 
transaction is not good in ’the first and second ©asa* bat it ^ Is 
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good in the last three. Abu Bakr says that it is not good jn 
all the cases, but the fafcwi nowadays is according to theMw 
of cd-Kbarkhl in order to free people from narrow restrictions. 
In Walwalijiyyah it is stated that some of the jurists Say that 
the transaction is not good in all the oases, and that is the 
select view, but the fat w& to-day is according to al-Karkhl’s 
view in order to free people from narrow restrictions, unlawful 
gain being very common nowadays. (VoL IV, 340). 

LXXV. But you should accept what is in the Fatawa Qadi 
Khan , for verily Q&dl Khan belongs to the class of people com- 
petent to express opinion concerning accuracy and preference. 
(Vol. IV, p. 385). 

LXXVI. And this [rule] changes with the change of time and 
place, as we see. I say, the ground on which the rule was based 
was fear, which is likewise absent on account of merchant 
vessels known in our days as steam-boats, because there is 
a strong presumption of safety with regard to them, so muoh 
so, that no merchant nowadays feels secure unless he ships his 
goods in them. When the ground is no longer existent, the rule 
also disappears. For, we have said before* and it will be stated 
later on also, that regard should be had to the recognized prac- 
tice concerning the protection of deposits. Now that the recog- 
nized practice is such, it should be said that there is no 
difference between travelling with the deposit by land and 
travelling with it by steam-boat. (Vol. II, 334). 

Ibid. (p. 309). 

LXXVII. “ Al-Shafi‘1 states absolutely that a creditor 
may take what is due to him as regard things not of the same 
nature as what he had given his debtor,” that is to say, in 
either money or commodities ; for as regards money, it is 
permissible to take it according to our school, as stated previ- 
ously. Al-Quhistam says : In this there is an indication that 
he may receive payment in things not of the same nature, 
similar in the possession of a value. This is when of greater 
convenience, so that we may adopt it, although not the opinion 
of our school, for, as al-Zahidl says, a man may be excused 
if he were to follow this under necessity. 

LXXVIII. The Radd-al-Mu^tae (///, p. 376). 

The substance of all this is that the reason given here on 
the authority of al-Hidayah is based on the principle that “ all 
things are originally lawful.” This is the opinion of the 
Mu'tazilfth. ^ 
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To ascribe the original lawfulness of things to the Mu'tazi- 
lah is at variance with what is stated in boohs on the Principles 
of Law ; for, in the Tahrir of Ibn-al-Hammam it is stated that 
that all things are originally lawful is the authoritative view of 
theHanafls and Shafi’Is generally. It is also stated in the com- 
mentary on the * 4 Principles’ 9 (U§Ul) of al-Bazdawlby al-* Allamat- 
al-Akmal : The majority of our dootors as well as the majority 
of the ShSfi’f doctors say that all things which it is permissible 
that Law may allow or forbid, are, before the law speaks, 
lawful, for lawfulness is the original property of things; so 
that it has been declared permissible for one who has not heard 
of the law to that effect to eat whatever he likes. And it is to 
this that Muhammad alludes when he treats of compulsion. 
He says : “ the eating of what is dead and the drinking of wine 
have not become unlawful except by the prohibition.” So he 
makes lawfulness to be the original state of things and unlaw- 
fulness only an accident. 

LXXIX. The N^r-al-Anwar ( p . 221 , Ed . Lucknow). 

And the condition of a valid ijmd* is the assemblage of all ; 
and the dissent of one is an impediment like the dissent of 
the majority, i.e. , if at the time of the meeting of the ijmd* 
one man expresses his dissent, his dissent will be taken into 
consideration and the meeting of the ijmd * will not be held 
because the word 44 people ’ ’ in the saying of the Prophet, 44 My 
ummah (people) will never agree upon an error 99 embraces 
all ; so it is possible the right be with the dissenter. 

Note . — “ Assemblage of all,” i.e., (a) all the Mujtahids ; (6) 
and it is said that the least number whereby it (valid ijmd') 
is held is three and al-SarakhsI inclines to this view beoause it 
(the number three) is the least number which connotes the idea 
of a multitude (jamd'ah) : (c) and it is said that it (the number 
necessary for a valid ijmd') is two, because it (two) con- 
notes the idea of plurality ; (d) and it is said that if only 
one Mujtahid is to be found his opinion will amount to an ijmd ‘ 
because the word (ummah) * people * becomes applicable to him 
when he is the only Mujtahid ; as God said, 44 Verily Abraham 
was an ummah (people) devoted to prayer.” 

Ibid. (Lucknow Ed., p. 83). 

The second kind comprises of the word “ three ” when 
applicable to words which are plural both in form and meaning, 
ejg. 4 man , 9 4 woman,’ when they are common nouns not preceded 
by the definite article denoting a class or species. To this class 
belongs also what is plural in meaning only, e.g., nation, 
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tribe. Thepiifimum to which these words may be applicable is 
“three,” because the least number connoting the idea of 
plurality is “ three ” according to the consensus (ijma‘) of the 
lexicographers. Therefore if these words are applied to less 
than three individuals they would be deprived of their proper 
signification Some of the companions of al-Shafi*I and M&lik 
have said that the least number implying plurality is two. 
Therefore it is the minimum number to which these words may 
apply. They rely on the saying of the Prophet, “ Two and 
upwards make a multitude.” The author replies to this by his 
statement t i^^"fbe saying of the Prophet, “ Two and upwards 
make a multitude,’ 1 applies to questions of inheritance and 
wills.” 

Note. — ‘Questions of ifi^gntance/ i.e. , not to lexicology 
because the Prophet was seftt^for the purpose of delivering 
ordinances and not for the purpose of elucidating lexicology. 

Ibip. (p. 243). 

Istihsan (liberal construction) is based on (a) tradi- 
tion, (b) ijmd *, (c) necessity, and (d) latent analogy (qiyas 
Khafi). Manifest analogy ( qiyas jali) demands something, 
and (a) tradition, ( b)ijmd‘ , (c) necessity, and (d) latent analogy, 
demand its opposite. Then analogy (qiyas) should be note® 
upon, but recourse should be had to istihsan (liberal con- 
struction). 

Ibid. (Lucknow Edn. % p. 37). 

The authority of the rule that a change of proprietorship 
causes a change of substance constructively is based on the 
following tradition: The Prophet visited Barlrah and she 
presented to him some dates, but there was a pot full of 
meat boiling, and the Prophet said to her, “ Won’t you let 
us have some of the meat ? ’ * She answered, * * O Apostle of God, 
it is meat which was sent me by way of charity.’ ’ He said, ‘ * It 
is charity for you, but present for us.” He means, when you 
received it from the owner it was charity for you, if you 
give it to us it will be a present to us. From this is known 
that a change of proprietorship brings about a change of sub- 
stance. Many questions are decided on this principle. 


LXXX. Document containing a Legal Fatwa from the 
Grand Mufti of Egypt. 


To 


Fee — Six Piastres . 

His Excellency the Mufti of Egypt. 


What is your opinion concerning the following case ? An 
Indian of the HanafI sect makes waqf of Government securities. 
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stocks and bonds known amongst Europeans as •#«*#» or of 
shares in trading companies, the praotice ofwhioh has been 
recognized in our time in certain countries. Will suoh a w»qf 
be valid and permissible in India if it is recognized in Turkey 
for instance, and is it valid to make waqf of pickaxes tod 

shovels in our time ? Hasan bby Fehmy, Secretary 

to B.E. Ohazi Mukhtar Pasha. 

The Answer.— V raise be to God alone, and peace and 
blessing be to the last of the Prophets ... It is laid down by 
the Ulema that the subject of waqf must be property having 
legal value (mal mutaqawwim), provided it is land or moveable 
property with regard to which there is Ta'amul. If, therefore, 
the said securities be property having legal value and there has 
been a practice of making wag|.s#f them in the country of the 
dedicator, their waqf would be%alid according to the opinion 
of Imam Muhammad, like the waqf of dirhams and dinars the 
waqf of which is now recognized. So also is the waqf of pick- 
axes and shovels when their waqf independently has been 
recognized according to the opinion of the above-mentioned 
Imfirn. This opinion has been adopted by the majority of 
jurists of various countries as stated in the Hidayah , and this 
is the correct opinion as stated in the Is‘af, and it is the dictum 
of most doctors as stated in the Zahiriyyah . Thus it is laid 
down in the Badd-al- Muhtar and it is expressly laid down in 
the commentary on the Durr that the fatwa is in accordance 
with this. As to the waqf of moveables accessories to 
land , it is valid without any difference of opinion between Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad. The following occurs in the Radd-al- 
Muhtdr : — 

‘ 4 According to this, what is obvious is to take into con- 
sideration the practice in some place where, or at some time 
when, the practice came to be recognized and not otherwise. 
Thus the waqf of dirhams is practised in Turkish countries 
and not in our country, and the waqf of axe and spade was 
practised in the age of the ancients, but is not heard of in our 
time. Therefore it would appear that it is not valid now, 
and that if it should be found rarely it should not be taken 
into consideration, since it has been already stated thatTa'amul 
means the more frequent in use. The matter therefore requires 
critical consideration. ’ ? 

Therefore the question turns as to whether there is recog- 
nized practice or not. Now as to shares in trading companies, 
their waqf is of the nature of waqf of musha' ; so if they are 
shares in landed property, their waqf is valid according to Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad if they are not capable of being divided. 
But if they are capable of division, then the validity of their 
waqf is in accordance with the opinion of Abu Yusuf and not 
with that of Muhammad. Both these opinions have been pro- 



nounced correct by ge^plioato of the word fatwi. 
areshhres in moveables their waqf is valid provided that^lfe«y 
are hot capable of division and there has been reeogifeWt 
practice as to making waqf of them. For in the gloss of Ibn 
. ‘Abidin on the Bahr we find the following : 4 * And Muhammad 
says— It is valid to make waqf of moveables when recog- 
nized in practice, etc.” Now thatyou know that the waqf 
of moveables is valid according to the opinion of Muhammad, 
you should have regard also to the conditions laid down by 
him concerning the waqf of these things, e.g. that they should be 
divided, not musha* , when they are capable of division, and 
that they should be delivered to a Mutawalll, even though they 
do not satisfy the condition of perpetuity (to’Kd).” Finis. 
Finally you should know that the language of jurists here show 
some leaning towards taking special recognized practice (‘urf 
khftss) into consideration. This is one of the views of the school , 
and it is a proper view, since the language of the dedicatory is 
based on their speoial practice (‘ urf) . . 

Written on the 9th of Muharram, 1320 A.H. Fatwa’No. 107. 

Official Seal of the 

Fatwd Department. Seal of the 

Grand Mufti. 

LXXXI. Answer by Muhammad Bakhit al-Muf'i, the Hanafi 
jurist of the University Mosque of al-Azhar , Mufti of 
Alexandria 

Praise be to God ... I have perused the above-mentioned 
question* As these securities, company shares, pickaxes and 
shovels and similar things are all included under the term 
moveables, and as the rule applicable to the waqf of move- 
ables is to the following effect : — “The waqf of moveables, if 
accessories to land, is valid without any difference of opinion 
between Abu Yusuf and Muhammad; If the waqf of such 
moveables be made independently and not as accessories to 
land, Abu Yusuf rejects their waqf, but Muhammad’s opinion 
is in favour of the validity of waqf of such moveables as regards 
which there is T&'amul. This opinion has been adopted by the 
majority of jurists of various countries as stated in the Hidayah , 
and this is the correct opinion as stated in the Is i af 9 and it is the 
dictum of most doctors as stated in the Zahiriyyah , Moreover, 
it has been stated in the Mujtabd on the authority of the Siyar, 
that according to Muhammad it is valid to make waqf of 
moveables unrestrictedly and according to Abfi Yusuf only 
when tbereis Ta'amul ” — therefore when a practice has arisen 
as to making Waqf of these securities and shares, their waqf is 
valid. epeeially as. they are of the nature of coins, dirhams and 
dinSm* Now we flnd in the Manh : As a practice has arisen 
in our days in Turkey and other countries of making waqf of 
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dirhams and dinars, they come under the dictum of Muhammad 
in accordance with which is the fatwa as regards moveables in 
which there is Ta 4 amul. So also it is valid to make waqf of 
pickaxes and shovels when there is a practice of doing so. 
Similarly [is valid the waqf of] all moveables including artioles 
sold by measure and weight, things having price (qimf) and 
similars (mithll), cauldrons, bier and its pall, copies of the 
Qur’an and books. Since the Ta 4 amul of the Muslims as re- 
gards these things is based on the rule of recognized practice 
(‘urf) whereby analogy is disregarded on account of the saying 
of the Prophet, 4 Whatever is good in the sight of the Muslims 
is good in the sight of God,’ as reported by Ahmad . . . 

That is why it is laid down in the Mab8ut t — 4 What is estab- 
lished by usage (‘urf) is like what is established by express 
text.’ And God knows best. 

(Signed) Muhammad Bakhit al Mutl 4 I. 

LXXXII. Fatwa of Shaykh ‘Abd-Allah al-Mazandaran! 

THE CELEBRATED MUJTAHID OF KARBALA. 


Question . — What does the great Hujjat-al-Islam and the 
refuge of mankind, may his shadow extend, say in connection 
with this religious point in law that, if several persons form 
into a joint stock company and purchase a property at a 
fixed price and divide it into a number of shares of equal 
value — for instance some purchase 10 shares and some 20 
shares, and so on, each having a different number of shares — so 
that the annual profit may be divided proportionately amongst 
the share-holders according to the number of shares they hold 
— to explain this point more clearly, hundred men purchased a 
Bazar the total value of which is divided into 1,000 shares, — 
of 100 rupees eaoh, so that each share- holder may receive ^ 
the annual profit in proportion to the number of shares 
holds; for instance Zayd has got 10 tickets, i.e., 10 sharerf§ ? 
whether Zayd can make a waqf of his own shares, so 
the principal may remain as it is and the income may be spent 
fora specific purpose. Whether such a waqf, according to 
the Shi 4 ah Law, is valid or not ? It is hoped that your Holi- 
ness may write your opinion on this point based upon the 
trustworthy writings of the learned predecessors and endorse 
it with your seal. 


Answer. In the name of God the Most High. The 
Shl‘ahs in general and the majority of the Suntiis belong- 
ing to the Four Schools and others (with the exception of 
a few ordinary men whose views on the subject are out 
of the way ) hold that mmha t waqf is valid. Numerous 
authentic traditions from the Imams, peace be on them, 
have been handed down, respecting musha' charity (sadaqah) 
whioh clearly lay down that by Sadaqa is meant eitherwaqf 
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itself or that waqf is the most obvious kind of it . Therefore the ' 
validity of suoh a waqf on account of its being owned by a 
joint stock company cannot be questioned. And as possession 
is the condition for validity of a waqf, therefore the donor 
must hand over (the property) either to him for whose benefit 
the waqf is made, or to the Mutawalli ; [he must give posses- 
sion to the Mutawalli, etc.] exactly in. the same way as he 
would have done to a purchaser to whom he had sold his share. 
In the case of waqf he must give possession to the Mutawalli. 
If he constitutes himself the Mutawalli, he must act according 
to the deed of waqf, and must consider his possession as that 
of a Mutawalli and not that of an owner. If he has made 
a waqf of musha' property and given possession the waqf 
is valid and binding. If he has not given possession, he 
may revoke the waqf during his lifetime. If the dedicator 
dies before giving possession, thejraqf is null and void. God 
is the All-knowing. w 

11th Sha‘ban, 1325 A.H. f 

Seal of the Mujtahid. / 

“I certify the seal marked ,4- on the margin of this paper 
to be that of Shaikh Abdullah Mazindarani, the celebrated 
Mujtahid of Najaf, who made the same in my presence this. 
28th day of September 1907.” 

(Sd.) M. H. M. . . . 

British Vice-Consvl. 

Karbala, 28 th September, 1907. 



APPENDIX I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SHOWING THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAQF OF MOVEABLES. 

The Koran. 

I. The Koran. -The first and foremost fountain-head of 
Muslim Law, religious and seoular, is silent on the point. 
The Koran contains no allusion to the institution of Waqf. 


The HadIth. 

II. ‘ Umdat-al-Qdn. — The celebrated commentary on the 
Sahih of al-Bukharl by the great doctor, al-‘ Aynf (see infra XVI 
and XXII). Al-Bukhari is the highest recorder of the tradi- 
tions. His collection of the sayings of the Prophet entitled the 
Sahih is the most authentic and celebrated. It is second 
only to the Koran. (Encyc. Brit., 9th ed., vol. xvi, p. 694, 
Introd. to Morley’s Digest of Indian Cases, ooliii. Brookle- 
mann, Gesch. der. Arab. Litt., ed. 1901, p. 130). 

III. Fath-al-Bari . — Another celebrated commentary on 
the Sahih of al-Bukharl by Zayn al-dln ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ahmad, the Hanball, died 795 A. H.— (Haji Khalfa, Vol. vii, 
p. 997, ed. Leipzig). 

ShI'ah Law. 

IV. Shard' i‘ al~Islam.—‘ * It is the chief authority for/ 
Shl‘ah Law in India.”— Morley, cclxxvii. 

V. Masdlik-al A fhdm . — “ A valuable and voluminous com- 
mentary on the Shara’i ‘ allslam.” (Ibid.). 

Maliki Law. 


J l ‘ TteMukhtasar of Sidi KhaUl.— This celebrated oom- 

lf™ 1U1 ?/L MaKk ^ L T^ I!, 4 !? 6 of the Maliki School 

The Mukhtazar of Khalil Ibn Ishaq is a work professedly 
treating of the law according to the Maliki doctrines 
Morley, p. oclxxiv to cclxxv. v. 

, VH. The Mvdawwanah.— One of the great original sources 
of Maliki Law. •< H. (Sulmun) held the p&t of ffiatS 
wan, and on points of doctrine his opinions are of standard 
authority in the Maghrib. He is the author of the Mudavmt 
nah (Digest) containing the doctrines of the Imam M&lik- this 
wk . . . . , is the main authority relied on by the peorieS 
Cairawan. Died A.H. 240 (A.D. 845 ).— Ibn ~ 
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fH« g»ny hioal Dictionary, vol. ii, p. 131 (Baron ^ 
Trat^ation)^^_^^A 1 j^j nl01TO commentary on the# wife*- 

mr $ ■ Another ■well-known commentary on the 

JfW»^ 

.4 Shaw‘1 Law.' , , 

X. The Ghayat-al-Bayan and Ae Shark Ohayat-al-Bayan.— 
olement to the Catalogue of the Arabic MS8 in the 

F. i n* OAO XTa 




ureawso w 

See Brookelihann, p. 224 

Hanafi Law'. 

A. Early Authorities. 

XI. Quduri, also spelt ‘ ‘ Kudury.’ ’—The earliest extant 
treatise ofc Hanafi Law, the celebrated Hid&yah being only one 

of its^oommentaries. SeeMcnrl^, p.«3lxv. J id 

•• Al-Kuduri died in A.H. 428 (AD. 1030). iota., 
p. °clxv. Khan (also spelt as Cazi Khaun, Kazi Khan, 

■ rSd Q°T Km, *»«*. -W 

Rkmiyyah or simply ahKhamyyah, d. 692 AH. • ( U9 ® 
Esteemed of equal authority with the < Htdayah. (Morley, 
cclxxxv ; Harington’B ‘Analysis of the Bengal Regulations, 
vol. i, p. 230). Higher than the Htdayah according to^- 
rn Tl’OhBeon’s Tableau Glnb-al de V Empire Ottoman. 

2 ImSEm**. Yol.i, P- 79, Ed. Constantinople. 

Ibid., voi. iv, p. 386. ... 

Prenuentlv quoted and referred to by the author of the 
HidaMhMwBelL As QSdJ KhM was himself a Judge (Q5dl) 
StS as riurist hTdecisions are of great value (Ameer 

Ali, vol. i, p. xlv “)’ rpHji hjdayah Group. 

XttT The Htdayah, the well-known authority on Ilanafl 
T ms lw Burh&n al-dln ‘All, d. 693 A.H. (1190 A«D.). Morley, 
oolxyi^ Translated into English by Hamilton from a loose 
Persian version of the original Arabic. Hidavah 

bJ s a^sssjs? 

Skash 

mentary on the Hid&yah) is a commentary 
Badl^din fc Afcnad ah'Ayni, 4- 856 A.H. 0# 1 
MoH^,pdxk, ecli*Yvi, .. ■'.•■•V..;/ 
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XVII. FatbalQadir, by Kamal al-din Muhammad al 
Siw&sl, commonly called Ibn Hamm&m (d. 861 A.H. = 1466 
A.D.), is the most comprehensive of all the oomments on the 
Hidkyah. Morley, cclxix. Harington, p. 237. 

XVIII. Sharh-al- Wiqdyah is a commentaiy on the Wiqayah 
(an introduction to the study of the Hidayah) by Ubayd- 
Allah b. Mas'ud (d. 760 A.H. = 1349 A.D.). Morley, oclxx ; 
Harington, p. 240. 

XIX. Dhakhirat-al- 1 Uqba> commonly known as the gloss of 
Chalpi , is the most celebrated super-commentary on the 
Wiqayah by Yusuf b. Junayd, commonly called Chalpi. 
Harington, p. 239. 

XX. Jami'-al-Rumuz , otherwise known as ahQuhistani. 
It is a most copious and esteemed commentary on the Nikayah , 
which is an abridgement of the Wiqayah. The date of the 
work is 941 A.H. ( = 1634 A.D.) 


C. The Kanz Group. 


XXI. The Kanz-al-Daqa’iq , by Hafiz al-din al-Nasafi 
(710 A.H.), a book of great reputation, principally derived 
from the Waft. Morley, cclxx. 

XXII. The Ramz-al-Haqa’iq, better known as &1-' Aynl’s j 
commentary on the Kanz-aLDaqa’ iq by Badr al-din b. Ahmad 1 
al-'Aynl, d. 866 A.H. = 1461 A.D. Morley, ccJjfilL There is 
also a gloss by al-' Ayni on the Kanz-aUDaqa^tq. 

XXIII. Mustakhlias-al-Haqa? iq is a commentary on the 
Kanzral-Daqa' iq by Ibrahim b. Muhaipmad 906 A.H. = 1600 
A. D. Haji Khalfa, vol. vii, p. 988, ed. Leipzig. 

XXIV. The Kanzral-Bayan , a commentary on the Kanz - 
ahDaqdHq by the great doctor, Shaykh Mustafd al-Ta’l. 

XXV. Mulla Miskin is a commentary on the Kanz-al- 
Daqa'iq by Mulla Miskln. 

This work was consulted by Ibn Nujaym, the author of the 
Aehbah vxTl Naza'ir , who is also the author of the Bahr-al-Ra' iq, 
in writing that work. See Ashbdh , p. 3, ed. Cal. 

XXVI. Fath-aUMu’ in is a commentary on the Kanz-al - 
Daqd'iq by the great doctor Mu 'in al-din al-Haranl. 

XXVII. Bahr-al-Rd’iq , by Ibn al-Nujaym (d. 970 A.H. = 
1662 A.D. h is the most famous commentary on the Kanz-al - 
Daqa’iq, It may indeed almost be said to have superseded it 
in India. Morley, cclxx. 

IP eive<J as an anfchor , ifc y in ev ©ry city of Islam. Equalled 
onlwny the Fath-aUQadir , the famous commentary on the 
Hidayah. Harington, p. 238. 


Is'df. — The date of the work is 930 A.H.= 
1499 A.D. The author Burhan al-din Ibrahim died in 922 
A.H. -1616 A.D. Haji Khalfa, vol. i, p, 284. The author 
was an eminent Hanafl jurist who flourished in Tripoli. This 
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work exclusively deals with the law of Waqf and is bkeecl on* 
that of al'KhassSf and al-HilSl on the same subject/ VJfc is 
frequently quoted as an authority on the law of Waqf in the 
FatSLwd * Alamglrl , the Durr-al- M ukhtar, the Radd al-Muhtdr and 
other authoritative works on Muslim Law. 

E. 

XXIX. The Fatawd ‘Alamgin, a collection of oases under* 
taken by order of the Moghal Emperor Aurangzib, 1656 A.D. 
It is not an original work but a mere compilation by a number 
of .Mawlawfe under the supervision of Aurangzib. 

F. Ottoman Group. 

XXXI. The Multaqa ’l-Abhutf, by IbrShim b. al-Halabl 
(d. 956 A.H. = 1549 A.D.), one ofjthe most important works 
on Hanafl Law. 

XXXI. Majma' al- Arthur, by ‘ Abd al- Rahman, com- 
monly known as Sheikh Zade, is a commentary on the MuU 
<ow. It was completed in 1077 AH. = 1670 A.D. Morley, 
ccixxiii, Haji Khalfa, vol. vi, p. 105. 

* XXXII. The Durr al-Munlaqd, by ‘ Ala’al-dln al-Hiskafi, 
d. 1071 A.H. = 1677 A.D. 

The TanwZr al-Ab$dr , by Shams al-drn ah 
Ghazzl. The date of the work is 995 A.H. = 1586 A.D,, one of 
the most useful books according to Hanafl doctrine. Morley, 
cclxxxviii. 

XXXIV. The Durr aUMulchtar , written in A.H. 1071 = 
A.D. 1660, is one of the most noted commentaries on the 
TanwZr al-Absar and is well known in India. “ As high an 
authority as QadI Khan.” I. L. R. 8 All., 149, F. B. (1886). 
Morley, cclxxxviii. 

XXXV. The Radd-al* Muhtar is a commentary on the 
Durr-ahMukht5r by Ibn ‘Abidin of Syria, b. 1198, d. 1252 
A.H. =1835 A.D. 

XXXVI. Tahtaun , one of the most celebrated commen- 
taries on the Durr-aUMuhhtdr . 

XXXVII. Fatawd TanqZh al-Hdmidiyyah, a collection of 
Fatwds by Ibn * Abidin, the author of the Radd-aL Muhtar. 

G. Miscellaneous Group. 

XXXVIII. Fatawd Qunyah . The Qunyat al-Munyah is a 
collection of decisions of considerable authority by al-Zahidl, 
d. 658 A.H. = 1259 A.D. Morley, cclxxxvi. 

XXXIX. Fatawd Bazzaziyyah . Morley, ocxoii. 

XL. Fatawd Mahdiyyah (1090 A.H). By the Shaykh 
ahlsl&m and Grand Mufti of Egypt, Shaykh Muhammad al- 
‘AbbasI (1301 A.H.) , the celebrated Hanafl jurist of al-Azhar. 



APPENDIX II. 

TANQlg al-Hamidiyyah (Vol. I, p. 117, ed. Cairo). 

Question . — A man makes a waqf of buffaloes in a place 
where their waqf is not recognized in practice, and with respect 
to which there has not been any Ta'amul. Will it, or will it 
not, be deemed [sufficient to establish] Ta*amul, if such a 
waqf is practised by one person or two persons 1 , 

Answer . — [After quoting the Fataivd ‘ Attabiyyah, the Khu- 
Idsah , &c., the author says :] (1) The necessary inference 
drawn from their (the jurists*) expression “ if the practice of 
making such waqfs prevailed,” is that it (i.e. Ta*amul) cannot 
be established by the practice of one person or of two persons, 
as that cannot be described as a prevalent practice. (2) Accord- 
ing to Ibn Hammam, Ta‘&mul means “the more frequent 
in use.** 



V- | ARABIC TEXTS. • 

•; V."': . I. ^ £mju« 

*il<M 1 Z ji & J* ^/ J/ V v^' WW| * tt ^ * 4 *' 

Vt‘- M - 1 - lift 11 *iK. yl* yfc } AOWrJl til t-ai 3 «>m£t| jyjJ 
He AW t> J**to .tgfti*, *jf yt |Ala* Hj AW A* c£)j yjk j 

y* yJl AW yJl <JUi Jit. Aij ^A*^’ WjA»Jl til JU **t 

* iuJD j **1H( yt |.Uii| Ujf iia» j li **jHt y* tjfi 3 

. . y. i»&* - ^iSt y* »)jS 

I A* } itili. ; DUt| Jy Uf (J.IUJ «*-*yi ^a«J| A*}f viHiit ji 

*U| J^vtj Jli -4*a.^^iU| y*^t <U«Jf yl* vi^AanJl ^Jl 

iSJt yj) A») jA* H *j (|**Jl» 4)| wUf y* l*W **1« *U| yl*« 

jl* U* I^A 4V»* y£> yt* &X*i tO 4>-»J ill) yli? y£j p) yl» 

olUi.) J i»iiM *> J>&*1 Ujti (.ypuJl *)>*J ^1*^1 

ylw^l y| jl v ^*.to Jtf J«JlA*e yf^** y* ^%*J| J" j 
* &*a.j y& IjAilahj |*t y |»4>V lytUaw j*J J <*!» iAI| Mm. 

II. V- JjI £?l\ jl£A*t| jAJ| 

^•*^1 oiLii-JI yljf l*4*i ***>yi JA y* (jlUiJI yb jfrl tf 

ij»tfcJ| oljfjpi yt luWef tAt yiu| U yf ijibj t |*<»j t— Ijlli \J y 3 \ 
*>l U^*| A^jJl yj W £*oSt j <W jjiliit l*jj Cftliit j Ubi t) 
j ‘3 Jjfij (*J wtlitt J^a; ^ ^JtOt J*1 oJ^S/! J* ^ U KI J& i/^i 

IjAjUJ lit wiko _. JjA*t| | fi y**Ul fjjm ) t yi £** j aIj) yJ yWfcj 

jla. ^ImuM yJji liWl yi ylf yi* tyejjmJl tMj 

ti jJ» *tl*it «U1UI| -U( Jjl y»_} U * Aa. t aU*||t ^ *UaJ| 

t ^* *i^*^ t-i** ^ j . iU^jt iJ# j ’ Aiti tij J&i <ij ^y^t ; : 

: . ^»^:’.'ft^H y,l*»y j»; | 
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J J * A f yT,j t*<c 

> ^*uoJ| J^i ^ iafil# <jiu ^ «tff 

J ^*i j a*1* ^ * J AiJ'j 

*>S ^ ixiJl y i oit u fU|. A^VI i^» «X*t 

jWj U^a^f yp ^UU| ^Ui lit [eilUi3t um wap 

(3^ <3®**^ ^ £**■'* vjk Iftiil U*3 ^y ^asuflJU oa.HU ^20 

V 1 ^ y *ilj; fil wf^T Aju, [ JoA«uip J 

fit j *U lj| Uji l^Jiiuj j l^j *ij U^»j y ^yif jj ^J/f y 

yt AftJUfcu> cuftj Axle y ^Xaj Aj y Aj ij£*Ul y vaJLi 

AfiJUbJ ^Wl jy J yt ULo ,y f*f 

^ *S* U ^ U J ***4^ - A l ^Mfl J cfcjjlf J »<»0 ^ V» ;K*U> 
(iT* jr?^* HI j j^aj (Jjj U A)| Axiiapuaj ^s ^*»lj 

* Aj (•>!* ^loJl j ^£»Jt 


III. Vt AsUi^ . ^ A’. Jai| oUj^l A J,i 

IftjU l$J| ciyr<»f ^IftxJs £,lti AAft.V*J| Ujls^f J?U-o c ,f 

JJlw.^, Uif *,1^1 ytUi W *«J , J^KI JJU/o J^yt - [ i,^ j *Wx» 

yj f>V. 3 , uU ti „\ J ^ w**jj| v l^f ^ l i)jM 

_,aUJ yi gjliJl wJtA.ll ySJ |»Ujl Ai.f w .« U^J ^ W w*J| J 

A^Ji fiJi ^ wJtf v» J &'K'I J,i ^ « i( ,yi ' 

^bj*y<j*~)\3jiW e*+Ji jjjt+ii j^i j jj.i+)i erWj+ittijiij 
Sji,ji * Ul *“ V* •><»«? w WJ> f-t^l ytlfc 

w-^y ^ I UVw^af ^ y* } ^IjJl *jji(il| . ^ gjf^Suo jf 

J *&-&{ wof J U, J, gy^J, wJ^j, ^ V ^ 

,y^ ^ W Jii Ui» 3] &L ijJ, i9t Uil^tj 

A ** U ° J** <y ^ 'r K *^^ *J>J *^*16 a,^- 

^V u » ^ W »,«, * Jl!rf ^ 

U>, [^ tfAl.JU.rf foji . ^ w 
«S^IU1 ^<^0, Mwi_, JIU- v ., jjy, au ,, . ^ J!u> 
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^ I U«jUwf (*^*J U^ti 

* (jjjft J> [ 5 AcU-m* (jJ ± 4 ? b > m 2 j 

iti^Je wU**l j b-^A^Jf wUfc^f f^iJUfeu ^ 

AJ^lilU JjyyiJl UfUS" Uj£ ^ 

^UXfjJf ^Ji^ftJstUj vH,UifjJf ^ g*^ 

^ «kli»>c J5UJ| **a 42 ^Uj| yi pi 

kjaxjf ^Uf US' J,k/o j Ua^j ^ ^Usu^li 

[ * tJ** ^ /♦** ,$ j+i pi J^)|l lUU/o Jfjf Ajli 

w ^il*cU ^jljCJf (J}«0^i (Ji/U^c w^XS ^yo j*JLct ^ 
*+fy is***’ f*4** f &*>jZ Jla^ 

H iCj^^»X/0 ^|^«t^k)| ^11*]! Jlj ^a»vSfc^M*Jf 

Uj| w*a«Wi wi> ^ ^ a*U yt Jyu y, y, *jjf y t y, AftJiiu U» 
^Jf Jr^^Jf £~> j u**? AaX ^ I Jfl lAjf *J ^.ftXiJf 

^ ^U^U* ^1 Uj*Jd| ^ ^(XaLo cX*».«e 

Js^^Jl j #j|j ^A|j*\.> cijjjA*J| ^C j Jf ^jyxUJf j^io £cUa* 

9 *^ilf 

(•^•Kf J**i JUi US’ *♦».*> XlaJUakxj 

*V* atjJf j J Iftft ^ -J 

-[))*>' ^ ^ C5^^l £*aj| ^] ^ 3 

• Uy> j wA^Jf ^jLi^c ^IftUs Ja&aS aili 

V r Aaetfi^ 

^ J,**U0 AAV^J 5,<UJf ^ j^uJf ^ (^jAaaJi ^i» ^ j 

ufti*5 cUs^i ^ J'i ^ ^a aJ U^ J^l 

• <i>Wl (^» IaT e»bb3J| I*!i jx>£)\ pi jX*a ) f £*t»J| 

vr - fWt 

UE^t ^ (**> 1 3 .> if'm^Jl ^fj Aij 

* liitf&J ^Cj piu ^ >**f 
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V ':V'. Vj* ***<« - iJybJl yMOOi I ^jlwJf (ji iijJ S : ^ ' . 

W 5 L> ^ til £»f Jjj/I J ii.lj-Jl Jy 
jyni ^ luf jf u - yx^oijjjj 

th 3 o> ***** (+$ i 4 * w - j,u» v^ji eyi hi j 
g»iv» *IU» gy ^ »**, yj J,i j^xiay u 41 Ji 'tt)iM\ 0<S!| 
r' - H* u>® c-ilii| ijl Uy&j y 3 JjjWi y jlaxll (JL*f pfiy gfm^ U 
Uf I** Utjlb J.Jfl ^ JUf *il J; »la*f jy J y am A** J ,1 
f&jJ** v!** <h»* *••!> y £jWi y a** y iji 3 juy ^jW.i u» 

* J& Htf !>^l J» to *bi i*Mj %» ^y-kjl £<• -fiJl *y .< 

jJAij W U» fiflf ,_,(,* jj y,t J 

* {jj* gjj&dl ^)| Lo j 

tiJJw oloM,> (J»*Hl j.Uj/1 Jy JJWttJL*. ±S 

Sf* t r^Hl <^,4 Jit— JS** y **».« Jy ^1* ^yftJl JL lyy aJj 
4 y U ,Uall, .^W,, t*y U-* yt Jy y. ^ioft ^l&il| , ^j), ,u«i 
«*U.yl ^ 1 41 j iyilb i, aj ^W, g^j Jy»j <jf , Al 
C^ v’-* oy , ^ U ? >iJi *. ^y J-ii'i jyt| y, 

yj Jy <> 5 4 > Uul uUy y t Jy ^1* ^yaj, y ^ygj, 

JaI /i r A* 4U 14* c/j ujl ,>Mi j *JUj y tyjy. aU_* gy^ y ». 

* iyly- eyUlJJI ,>*4 > U? ejyJi y U, ^*JU jf_, ^».^jJD ' 

y* Jft k yl~*U«.JIi J*»JU ^Uau*.) , y.Ui *ji_. ^ ijfj 

# foj<±*A e <JJl ~*so 

Vp AxJuc 

*t J»-.>)| 3f joi-Vljt JjHi y ^1/; Jiyf ajltj JUuj, J ^ ,. f 

*Ji *1 Zl,j VVt, fit iftyj, y, J^ J h ^ *:y 

iyfU,J cVl^ frty ,y g^UJi v g V 

# f u J» «y lj#*J I k^h ^ g^, H S M 

Vd AaRiUo ijy 

. [ 0-U. ;44. *, ,, .] ojUJty^yf, ^ M; y^y,p. 
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[^•1 ’ # 

* (/W 1 ^ *»1W| V U*J| |jjk ^Jef Ajji. Jo 

4 - vi *®i- . J <J,i 

♦ Xwljf) i_£Ai *|^j ^Le)i : aiUjJ 

w IV. Vv ^aniu» 

(j*j JU Jlyf ,U^j| <.,^1 ^ jndl ua^ ^ jS& *2hi ] 

*j>S* j 1 £*1>* if* J>*V *>* V* \ft* oi* ^i| yi ^akt ^ ^nJl 

# ,»j(£^#*AklJ UiJa 

^ V. vs iwii* 

a>w]^ JO ptij jU. ^iiJJ ajJ| 

i^yc AXAxh y &» ; «>J| u > ^ My* ^ 

ls* if;** j c ^yiakijf (j JJtflty u i if^a* 

<*+5yl^ is* J 

cj* ^} ( ^1 j J+*)l1 &*1+f u* «^U# ^o j ^u> aDi 

v (»L*f y<^ *4*v« j «-£*.*> fcf ^c^yaxJi . &jtlfj . 

AxiyJl ^shAAso ^ic i^Sl f^yc ^ ^ft 

^3 ; iiJl ffeaj [Jfi * j y* tyftJti* y ^ &ui*. y| ^Aili-»flA^5 yU| 

yAjl&Jt^ w*Aj*Jf fjf* \*} c 4? y A»lj* 

&*.fc . iiltfJf . j*? <y a3 tji*y 

^J| J w*A^Jt ^ U&i yj^f JJL**Jl <al ^»«V§J^p M «Jf 

^ y-*ty*J| j ^Waj| ^iu^. 

^ J ^lafcu^li ^->^1 : yki j y-^Jj 

ci ^H g 4^1 u* J \y*W <j* H ij* \aypfi j v 

- 4a»| Jl . y J^Jf % r *««*. l«y (jOJ il ^Ii| (J3UJ| |#^akjf I 

3/ ^!^f> ^ g^sfcj)| ylm^f 

C ^ 4,a ^* 4$ dft*** c/® dl5;^ 4kUi) y %*f ..; 

' ^ i^- Jjk* ^ 
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9 *)U«| 9 {*)# * 

t** v^e ^jyfeU , ^±^1 \& si^S ^ 

^ kJs^>\ & lie - *Lxl»Jt . cll^iUt 

Ls'j *** U**4 J ijf^Jf v-**X*$ 

^ *&*!* - &*»oLJf^ - 'u-liU <J#y f&*j 

^xJl g^liJt >v w-***Jl J J J iSJ^M 

Ajljyjf yxafctdt »— 

# yi U ^JU ^ysft; 5) ^ jJ| AtbJs - &uLJf 9 

.* VI. v^ *».»■*> JjKI #}*J| yi»J| V^il 

' ' ' 

uf ^ ijj&Z** w^lj/0 ^*1 ^U# ^AftJi lx I J *fti <>i ^jllajf "^XaxJt 
cJi <y jjii| y) U< U 9 *>»a^ U pU)f lixUi jfc 

U (Jl+i lU*j cJi’ ^scuaJl iji ^ftJLiio j,i ^ ji U|yf ^C«.j 

**-k [ * 9 <JK)W J* u 9 (^^1 Jt^f 9 kJjA | ^**3 ^Uvsf ^x fjJUx 

* i c? * l* j (JL«U») t 

VII. 

ILL. tjfi UjtlJi gjti i« ^ . „, l . ( ^JLX.„4dl ) 

^!> aj| ‘ Xa - 1 cjtf lit *i»^»uJi oij j i)y *ic iJu u uj+^'j 
fty* ^ 4ic i>*.< * [¥M t»^/-Aa» ijijyiyijj 

jy otfy c jjJJi y cy* ,( (j* c^i <w dr>hir_, aijiaj*^ ' 
* a? ^ ^ ^-»' s^-* ^ ^~~i~>*l jA Jf ,, r uv» 

VIII. 

• d^ ^ jt a-* ^1 uw, ^), ^ ( ) 

~A** Js ff^ lit v iu»'(f JUo, ^ jiLL ^ -j 

W J> ^ y Jl »il u > j tfmiji ^UJ, 

^ er- ^ ^Ir 1 ' a>««i ^ *. ^ij, 

r«^ yV'r^l t#iWl *yU! b\j ^j, tib j Uf , A . 

. ^ * MjjM, ^ r ’ W| ^ 

• fi i »yi *•»♦« ^1 !<>£* 
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[N.S.] , ; ; 

i£}Jf ^1 ))^ vJ^lskj |*Ullf wUr^>| i+A y toJ j) 

# pUiif *j ji# ±3 yi »yii u fjft 


I X , ft* AsaA* £j**» $\y«£ &/cdSUo 

«J;M (J { * cJmj J f&*SU U«Uf jbJf 9 

# AJUjf i jS ^»^)l jjl A/fiJ/l ^l+^t jf v l^J| gist bo 

^ic y)j3 ^ fit ^ftilfiJf Jli J 

* ) & &x\SU> - JajLojf A j& aaJlj I^J+*| j Ja.51»J| 





* 4^^ I jr*~ l 

£^S|b a^JII »4AUt 


I A».fi^ 


**>&! ^ImJl 5 


ffiffi' 

L*ss f&'V (-W 3 ^ 


*-&*»>* >*f ,5 w*Ai*Jf w-aJ*> fdjh aljjf j*y AAxi^ ^ 

} Ch^^.'C ijjXi ^iu) b y Km&^yj yj\ j &&±\z±. yjf y 

ixljJf UjL*Jf *** 3 J+&./0 ^jb^Jl ^^ifb 3 (Ju^ 

^•jliJf^ cXJLOj &&X*A. yjj j 3^ J «*4.*UO y 

V 1 ^ jjjAUsJft &+*& c-AAfi^Jl i^lacL^t *>♦*>! 

• Aj &\jj (.ulm* 


I V Axifi'O 

lil ***** liA y 80005 ffcsJl fiA *l«AftJf J>> **** jJ^c 

yi tlJ p) ^1 j AJUijw 4^J| fbojfl ij\ £*ji &U ! ; /A^o &**j* 

ft lit MM j ^J| ^a^j UAAxc j*+*c Wah f^i-x> 

U^Jlti 4^x-« lit ^j| ^ M*sc y\ Sikxs.^ yi\ y 4j oij Aaa^/O 

iil^j |i^ U*i>Aa j |if M l^ili til iU^oj ftaeJf vXJi wAjl^o ^» 

j «JU.^^| M \yi\S til y J> AJ 

<UU y IM ^ Oj*)\ - g*JU -[ Aa»UJ y &Q*i* jJ\ &i tfj> 
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ifijkXah ^j{ lib 2 *-**‘^1 Jb I2>t 

* tie Ajljj *i| tj}* tdJi J«i ti** tjM tit ) &&** if jfe' cfili Jk 

&ixu il £&si>4 Jt 5 ^1 j.*Jj J <J*A U£a* tji>6 

gja^Jf ^»Jf ^t ^J| Aljli^f p)* ^1 ti\ i}*Jtj g^f tif 

i^U '^yo jjx U] U}-^ AJ &*«J| hj+> 

JJ JaiiJb a3j^U JK^| Ax* AjUljUl yi a£a.U >,3 ^ i AiU ysyil | 

<_>*>*•) <^l awUij g ail* gysu ^ UjjA# e)tf j tj^tj j 

* iu yi j l - 

X. r i p ^UiJt 

j j*A|^)li jJj ajjysy £j«» o&i jyfLi ^iw»l 

(_jitJt w J ... Ax* lij U? Jcj^\ AftJ tiM jla. Am Asxl^ajf y> |^j fj 
* Ati tyilU.! U y %A^iJ jft.| jA Uj yiiji IxSlJlc 

XI. A Uf ^ CA^Il JelfiJf ‘^* V L) - Jt?j^l oUjjjl wU? 

A^Ca, ^ Al».^ j "’■{£ 

« Aftij ijjULe y J/>*U y f ; lft£ A^y iyk r> ftjJ! JIJ| . Alsuo ^ 

AjfyrJf e,Jf| j J W ^ yi j A*u^ lJJj jJ US' 

* Uiij jx+i l^l* 

ji) v l *^ } C S)^W * iJl *t* u J *+*>-* v c ^txi yl 

** dp* vjj)Jtj ck^Jl j J ciij jyjsu Ai| aW| **m>j 

di&Jt ^ ttij lUaJIj j aj ; Ux> jui j 

# J^fiJb J±A>j J Aj ; Ua) jijg ^ ^itijf ajjjJt j 



i)U JjbJ t L_i»j J^ai 

gjU^Jl , j^)| j jUaJi j r yaJ| j y.UJi J ^Kli ' vixUJIf dkW>|; j*i 

1 y ^ »J*U*C*1 **>» J v l^4#f; 



I:-"- 5T?te : :i»ot*a*i^ : ;;- ^ 

.I4U* £ :i£* £7*^ ^ iW) ^ i^f •*'' 

)l| )|}' j 4^1 ^ (^ ^ c&fo ljl)V Cafs^ 4jf HJ^> .• 

^ ^ ^ t f*fo ij* c$j*y *y ^ 4j t>y ‘ ^iPi 3 

V : ;: „S : ‘ ■■■,■ '■ ;"'- : ; ;■ ■ ... .'' •IS>**S 

«Ul *f*xj*i v*"^* U>* *^ *** Ui t* 1 ** J ftp ** } 

# < .Ufcll j < *4|jJt i-iij jb+i Jtf <j*W 

4ji Sb^Jtj £*»•? j ^l&Jl c_mj ^ J^i 

t .£*j J ^4* vaJj _jty» l _^ c pit jj| JA>I ^ 

aj j tji^i^f »)V^ ,^> lilii.1 j 1 i ^ UmHf i**~«» 

v ; * C J J ^ (J^* - **? 

> viHiJt g«3jt ^Puyyt jt ^ u «*»y > 

•^';^*Jf f-i *»»* o^P® cr" «*d» 

XII. &/** l rAr *** 

^JUj *U| it*-) J| **5|l ,jr+i> j*(w« J(t Jli — | 

*JJ| o*»* j *-**“>i yl iyW fcjH». Jjftj^Jl *-* J j yl 

u^i yUe tjy *4» u ^1 &*■ 3 Jp J*i^l yrJi'w* ^ 

o 4 Jt<jUJ.^il > J|»> «*>t 5 0»J Uyl^l^ J gjli^Jlf iiiy ^tUt 

# Asij j «-ft*.U«*i| j 

AjjBaJi viCJt <-iij y* *Ul (*♦*»>/ — r 

* tp( <Jpj *Wt 3 ~ ist^Pl *ip 3 al)i 

lyi*-. J Vjl <y* U ^1 JpUj 7* g^» <-Wj J*> — r 

U? ^ (J^i |^U3 gtf* yr» tS)j> ^ ejl <-A**~Jt 

• «.:/•.. • # iiULJt p* jy^jj 

■ ^ ■ ' .‘ ’ . . t 

• '■ : * ... •$) <J* ^?*-» P+J — f® 

' S ' f*jp »1>K J*l ,jb fjj* 0*J -T!|A.,; ■;;.; 

. ytJi oy *i» «^t J ; ||l<b^ 4- 
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* ... 4*- — <1 

*U| Jiu Jij ^ ^ Oij v 

J<<J u y |*UU| ji ^IjJl JJj Jbkj JW aJD| ^ J _ A 

JimL ^ J<i «•£**■ j Jti ^ j| 

&u» aw 5 »V e u. ^ j j& u, A*b a», ^jji A*yi gui, 

aij <U-J| ^ ,(i\ iaa JU y y.uaii ,u ju tjJU . ^ajk-^u* 

***' fj ISjtjJxi } ±J II ^jJl ^iju J ^ J B 

jla. IajI f** ^ vje^i (*J yi A«y (.g^. 

. A*_,J| |d* u JU 

* • • • Aa v -*Jl ^ w*l C* 1 ^ c' u"!* 1 u^iy 0 — i 
^ *[ jV ly JW AJUl a^ a-* v ,( u , j #, . 

;'a * (j* 

*.)>*m *J i* jaV* j jty» u»- *y u» uuLf a#, jk ; _ ,, 

^ *»*• s^ U *** <y* •*•>» J s&»pi U*yo aij JLj — , r 

alJ| a*^ cU#Ji e,. r Ujn ^J| ji,- ^ _, j Uj 

j,yi utjh j» AigiyxT u^o g g*ii ^UJ, ^ j w 

^ cr»» J cfijhi JUij J+J > ay, y^j, t) jLi J 

JlAAi-.>l Aj W»w> jU lit JlwJl ^Jlj [ kl c t , 

* ^ '*• ***** ^ji i cU» iji jaji 

• ... A-ii «*U yi ajyi (i| jyy, ^ )itt __ ^ 

** JU c® 0 o' '^r L j U‘- ^ yiJl V I,J| ^ ^ _ ((f 

# U 

* ... ^ (J*l — » 6 

«... Ijb a 1*> y ; i&| |j| _ ( 1 

iwi ag rfVi o' [ ov» y i «JU a^.j _ |V 

* • • [ cs/^i cl ',&i JJ gjU % 

* ... OJ^ [^jU ^lw]y, gi ijy _ | A \ 
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[NJ3.] 

v * ... ^ (jiJ — | ^ 

J*i l *j f uw O (*•';*>! lit JW iJJl yj tf( j _ r . 

* c>>* y 

• l»*i y\ iijUa. til, I j I f | 

XIII. 4>^l| « r| » 

• cA*“«.«J(£ - <^1 lUUj ajj Jjflve *il, ^ 

J.8.J) y j <A»“W| y jliiiJl , C-Ujjls' . J^ni J 

U®)* 1 C* L rir^ 1 **l; Jj| cnjlj ^1^1 J AtteJl , jl«aJ| J JiJ) , 

* y ^ j*Jl {xi j,U»J| j 

* *4**^ |l _>*4 ^[^xasdl j j*J _jl> 

cUUi; J.J c; a*»* Aic^’l*. JyuJl til, ^1 ^a^i /i j 

* uUl«*J .ft ^ u>\ Ate (JLtu , . iJ 

* ^1 u»U)f «a.l»J ^ ; a*sw *»ie £*> t*j ^iij ixU y 

XIV. vt*! J»W 4>T>Jt ^fliUl c yi 

Ate 1 <Aj| JjjUtJl j±e l&gy . ^ j A.3 ^x> Ate *£i, j^Uj^Jl J^i*J| |j,f, 

Uf |*l uj I ti««,j ^j| Aie tUu A ^ac te 

^ J • »yl 3 **>J- J #* 3 1 j4- J l O* t#A*|>)| yre 

• JeteuJe . tfSty 

* ^ **• (t ut- 1 *** 1 * J* O 1 (jto+ J*)l ^ ^ 

*&£»*} jit* j u)t u J' ^UJi Ate J 

* ^UW) #>jaj tiSy \ysrn 
* t»y^f J **>f J4*^ j - 

* elywJl ^jle |<*f, - IftUt y , ,l w .*»)| , ^,Ai)| ^ 

»UX ,yj| (^le (^jJyUl yet til, *Sy . UiUj oil 

* ^AAl^ll ye/U (^le 1*4-. j[^J| ^*A*4» 



pf ll- I !, Journal 

&&&&#■ " " " 



j. ^ , w ^ 


.... . .. *»i *«» : 

: * «* w yjMb Jfy 

**•'« ^ ^ , J** u* ^ 

^yl [a\^m» « LLJ *■• . 

. - 4 * O 1 VJ 1 ^ ijbj ‘JtJ* J 3 ltf 

Ulj - J lA -> UvM &jif ,UtJl JJ JJ, • , | . 

■» r*" «* i • JW M «y^ uUi : 

•'^.^.^1^ jMl#' 

>Tj u fiu.j (jUI , ^ JU _ 

* iUfjJuc 

c ; - xv -. — 

v»£~ fr* ^ a^» u* r . _•; 

, >*» hjJt ju'WV , it kr+y # M JT u : ■ 

,^' . • *jMl J ' ' ' 

. v^' ^ V 

■ • *, »*H» too J> .dUwii . fi ' 

, V - uPi - _ . Mm jlj, , 

ST*' ■“■ “ ^ 

£ ,L tc ^“ “* > vWy cM4. , U j^. j 

. .ZZZ ^ “* ^ «■• *• «**4 » 

J? *, 

j<S*t«i*Jt C J ^ 4, ^ Lil- :£± ;•. 

J»^J^U<^V» ^ f Ito, * w'^w;*^i : 



Y&m:-'^ : ., ‘J-* ■ ■-:. : /-Vf- ’*.;- :^:; v-? J V;.' ; -' 

•. i W J- ^jWl foife j; .• / 

• ■ "’•,W'^i#/|.;^ : v ■ 

^UW{ -ijp '.} * J|^4lf| jy**j£Jf y ■ 

^tUJff vWj Jdfj pi^lM #UJ) uftl^ 

;'"•>, ■■;•>/,••: . . # d*Ui}f fi# Jj&* &i 4Jm**f r 

cl*W <JUU£)b ‘ 

m ' t*y^ ¥*&$**&■ f ^ tjM *ah 

^ :tft^-'^l. 4iy*Wl c) 1 er* ^ jli U |oA ^iiii - 

u ifi» Jbb, , Jj* gj&J Jifj Jl +j 9 j*Jj L$axJl ^ u aJ^ dUUl 

Ja*Jt *1*# J**i J W w* 

* cxA of v*£*; {/ >A*; 

A)li l>c jf 4j^Ui)f (3^^* jr*Aj ** 4$^>f ^yX^A^^Jf yj& 

*ji±> • U**^ 

XVI. 4*v ^»iu> r #)*.*! ^Ol £* &c 

liUlax) t&sy JdM O^ - JUt»J Axi . <y ( <JiJf ) 

^^Ir 40 jt Ij** y y S)f** jf jt \j*> y U»V y i^»,*dAs ^ dy* 

* 

* <x*a>.« *i* U.1U y Uiy _jt 

• W~«ju.| ^JUJl £«U *jjJL»_j - 4 . a 
liA j - t&fjwtiaj j f.jii J J*W (w) 

(♦AljJl i_iij ^ *4#i«.U . y*£i»Jlf )& - *jJ* 3 «>•*»* J>i 

* 8j4* cr* jtii-i \&*j • tUWJl uJj Jtf. ^jgtitii : j ; 

Jej&~ fll*t *i-0 J . Jjri»J (j/AlVl (^» U^WJU |»* yle J 
3>^. |>«« «#«.< &e j* u^i&o J JU Imu jix)\ ui Jjjfi U 

Jlj j |**tj*J| *-iSj^J -iftltftf*i,U3 |»o»J %aJ| ;•]“ Jff 
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I j,fj Jl3i £ J <x»9^e 

U? ^ &.—! *» , aic 
* ^li^ftJi *yf ^ ^lUiyWt 

* C^/3 c*® iS) l ' Ai ^ **bj* K s**!}*t v* j* [ * <J** J 1 * y 
<yf <yuu)l c!#tij^o Uf aw ylaJU jji<*&U uagj£ j*t ^ <ji, 
l**tj*h jijW J?Ml y w* p§**t aj <yjf U y ^Uj Ua w# . j j 

# w[y® O 4 ’ &J&, cij ue 

U ^1LJ| ^ $jLaS\ *Ax> aJyi - &&Jjj jbUJf o^ atjy 
a* \~SjAi (jmU^Ii ^yo ufjSi vj/iiijf ^ j - (^^**ah. aJif At y*i U~*. 

XYII. f ♦ r $ 4 >^f £’\j)\ jauJl 

# ^aiJl JU| - a1*cx> y 


n 1 d AapOUo jpJaJf J*u)| 

^ J^Ax/° | j Aj{\ j ^Wf cii^ 

# (JUUj 

jS\ y • oVj-^Jf w* J*l*3 U jysu ^ Jli ^ 

t** Uf ^jUJ| iob Jji j&j l+Sf ^ ]^La*J|f ^a* 

* j^**-*!! <y U* cUUJtj v^ij *i ^USji ^K .[ Aj^JSJf 

jjlyjj l&A JjjAi*J| ^9 o^ivit | j>A ^Uw^Jf ^.* *9$ 


i J>*j • ^ y *? <J^)UiJ| ! ^^° »3^^J ^ ; *♦».* Jji (J&ii - u )j 
lLU3 U ^ d±* y - cUU) Axi ^t 

Jlj - uft^UoJf^ j ;j*ft)f ^ <«jU; ^ i{jU«.J| ^ ^ 

# l«>A j v-ft^UdJU I#! lilaJl au£> Aj| yja^j ^ jtfA> j 

IaJj Hl4AjUf ji $% f y& cUUxj| ^i iuUftwJf %£^»u fj jif*A\ fji 
^yjaxJ\y AJjt lUUj J I U j*Uj|| 

aU) *xjJ( ^ ajUj 1) Axj ufiijJi ^J| LJLk y j ^ 

^ U ^ . J*UU) U ^ U<* ^ c lUljj. 
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Ijjj t*J c J MM' Jdtl u JjEJi >>4«l £*M o*( A(i ^ i ! 

c i. a ,^y ... ^ iA <-#>> i>uU( v* 

» l>JU 

>U*J| y ^ c/* <> c ; ^3 v 1 *^ 5 ' e,^ Jf* 4/;^^ : 

# jt u j 1 y 

^&JIJ £x~fyt gM j )W M wiJj lit ^>Jl 8y*»l > i 
^ * i«~x) *,liy 

# Sf *$JI tyS *-k$ ^Jj 

rtf JiUjJi > ^UUil [Uft ^X»Ji u^> ] 

Wj*£ If j ^ jr* er*;t ^ c** 

« l «W) )j«w JU **» Jf *m*3- 

c.A^li aax ^Li ****"» ^ai,w,] 

[ * I j* ^1* *1^ &a*aJ| p*Aj 

t>^y> ^ ^i c^° **» u ^ 

- ^ - flj&iJl j$&i fb til jf^i V &l^Lxilij Ajj*}/i uJj 

* u°j9 ***j ubti 

A'SI £*«.<AJf j&j J&j p) lUJI '-fojjt* V* *IkJ| sj 

# ci;^* **h Jj&* 

# ^spuwJf VaA#^ AoljJf 

XVIII. |*M *»A*® 6 -y*W| ^ J* 

aIJ| JUjum &&3) lii** J ^.U-J| J jtyJt 3^« £ ; ‘** a * /0 Jl»^ 

* J-mi-tl ytj [ iytj U ^le ] Ax* A*>c ^A^yiy\ ^ 

J| ^Uau-JII - J Ui J c) 1 ^ 

^ Ujyj 3 U^d! i)Ai jJU. Ui ^ |*UJ| j ^i^Jf ixAp *3y i#* . aJ 
* ^Ui *AJ| J&m a^ ; a £sdis ^ U 3W ai3| 

IaO *■ ^Jtt *4^ y* cM<x > ; J*»J| 

• W* J«#4 r l^H v 

AT. V 





d, [Jon« t 19H. 


iJ ' &i* jjJ^UJi j j^lJiy }3 ski\j Mj fyWtj 

t^w^u-iJij ^>jv^ uit-^tiiji w3r ^.i^||^,p;,| 

^ t^WaW^ Ai U.I4&J! JA 

t -V •'■’•" * * 4*111 wA v * JUUill ' 

’** -» <-«^ujo 4J iiw». tojfOi, *,) 


>*y * V W! ju, ^o^c.^ju ; u*j, 


’/u>*>- 


.1 a* : " V. '"• 


:>-,> '■ ' • *&3j U*XC 

3^4 ** J*4 > 4.1 ,«{ 5* gUiJit ^ u Jif c J y^Ut jli J 

* f!/Jljjli>Ji *iAU w S 4 j *ij 41, 

j y '<a> yliu U Lr U <i« <Xj J j <>jUj j iii ■ ofjji ^| ijjj 

« v v 5 **' J * USJ ' •*•** »- * J e^t ^ «*- 

;: V* ^ «,to C^l f U~ *fJl J 4.JIU, w , ,i* ^ jJ, , 

« UU~ u> ^ ^ w 

XIX. (*n ^*^l-_ r ^ t ,4Jt /jA 5) l? j,v 

U^Sw 1^4 uj, »i». yjJW 41 , «4*j Jlij . Jti .4 

C4N «»l ^ cU»f ur* u»y>yj - 34 »*i« 43/, > . ■ 

, V** 4 * u,l *4 itt -Wi iWj) Uf JU^f *4 ^iia ^ 

_’ * 4* 

'. f!/Af o~*». fcr*'*A *AJl *♦*« Jli j . ^, »-Ai^»,i| jj j 

• ** CJ •j w *«» <-4*~ «»j »U*o, . C 1U| 

• t * »** j iyii u Ju _ ciJi ^ uyt ; , ; 

■ 'f* M* vcM^ t!^ 1 u* tft • 4 jtfSF ^i-mi-jit ;4, /..0$ : ' : . 

fM* AJU. Uf, U .A y»; 4 *J 

v* to* s&mj* f A u Ut j «J«- v* j 4,4 . 



u *> l *y *** <** ^ 

% 4 *«>** ^ * ‘w-jns-i **»» j v*M * > w!*** > y 

’ ' > ■ ■; ;^£sibfci^ itf <^~S~*t >U» .;■,*»• - ^vVl 
li**e * :/ %$Sl£L ^ > Ux ® .y<***J^'' O-^T * '. ■ ;'. vv 

_ l j . Ua* I ,£ ^ *»*) j *-^ u J>* • ; • 

•U Jy (J ^U. w»>J| J J/Ul _, 

pry ,.« 

.*£ j-y S ;^| i 
uu ^u,i v* #ut ^ *-*■> «,» c j v **'^ 1 3 O •»*“’• »** “*•» f* ■ 
0 yj #S) SJ *3 JI » Ui > *-** i *' ^ 

* (jUJl y i»|oi ^i l/i j ***»(«*“* * 

^ ^ UUJl w ; Uj e l/Jl *> u* 1 ^' **> cU '~-> _ 

* v,» ory *ily^ y> *Mi b A * UJ| V*^' , - a, ■> ,, 

8/i u JyiJi iy> ***** f 5l “* ) l u**2 1'3 *** ,iA c V ,i, -» 

* Ji-cUiil e** l>b ^ 

*UiJI W e ^ 6 g/ 4 *’* [ * «** ^ 

r uM y ^ty*i y> v'®*** cto ^ Uj1)i • ^ 3L *‘ 

,|y#D *y.f i\ &jii ])'* !<** *-**» **' i**^**^ *^' •» A4 ~ 5 * 1 3 

•«'[ ( 4 . 4 ) '«»Uf)'^* W t&*ijte'i 

* tl^ll if $*+*[* tt ) l *Wl 




vt . 


YY. ,(yOt& tj+Ji l»n «»»** -J**^ **^ J ‘* J| •fy '^ 1 

nl«iulh ^ yi>j<>Jt } (** 1 ^ W* 3 U i *’ 1 '* ***** ^ ^ ^ , t : 'y 
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,';v v s, • ^ . * . 

• j» *i> *ijh r \ 

°* ** J ***** *» *** £°i S tft J*Ul ^ (J-Uu'lj 

■’*** V u^i ^ ^.liftJi j, ^OJ, 

: ^ oi,U 1>*J| J, WUtjUjTvv 

,U *' J rjA SJt, 

• J*uy| j g^.), ^ ^ ^u-. ) it ^usji ju |^; 


^XXl. *>*J, , **au» Aji^ji 

- »%. ii i«j j>\n y *j */u i * j^jJi ji ai/i w i uJj 

" -* CL>i!yAX»J| «syt*«» »U*J U ^JU *i* OuJJ 0>«UJ| 

. jlWb *j(*Lcf ^ V |^ . ; la^| .jlUu 
^t/l| i»il» iljS u ‘ ^ . C ^_J, jjijUo y, . iJyj 

U t » ^ I* c iu, , ^ a*, ^ , JU„ ^ ^ clU( j ' 

* C*-J| u* ^1 J ^U>J »USy 

£ ,j( * I ^ c ^ e ^ 1 ‘■^ J 1 ®* ^ vl?* - J«et«ij| ,*.*». ^ ^ j 

• c£*i <»«*(»< gf>J| gjj* ^ 

fl>^i i hr* u* cri } J d*'«Ul *«■> ^ UjUk L<} #1 i^jj 

* u-M cUi Je ^ u»i 1U| j k*|, v ^,_, ,uj, ^ 

U« c »Jt j e !/J|j Ol*0| J JU jUtJUl - I^J . iJy^j 

^ [ Um ^ W ^J ^ 

* *i ii)l )Mpw y.1 i&Ji a* ujH Jk^mJi aj£ 

XXII. JU 

J>Ul ^ ^ v *V ^ ^ 

* ^ U ^ c ^ ^ liJ ' *W* w* v!^ f *> 4^ 3 jub j y -| 

* a-u,u ^pu, yi w aai , ^J t A av, V- 
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- [*•*•] \ 

XXIII. ySfil **»* ^ 

jjlifJt j y.liJl J jl&jJV ttij y'ill «J;W , *4» c j »♦»* *** w <■»* ] 

tsJj |*l l* j J^l^l j j3*& I j c)^ 1 **1^ ■> 

[. *»**>» y* v l*y) <-»»/ ***333** 5) 

jniju u jr i-ilj W )U> *Ui ,.«**■; *♦*■! ) y*'^ 

gui* J)U vJJj Uij^Uji* c iUt J J c j c4>U ypj «*» *«? t* * 

j,» ^» jju JUfti VJ)/ 2jf J J/Uf j J j* *•■ 

r UWl Jw, J W <IV,JI 3 *JJU ^ »W«)I 

* £.) «-iJU (*!> 

«Ui ^ aU«i^i ) i* ;A | cr^ *" * u 401 uT> Ju “ u, -> — r 

* - 

^ [ £/ *D| w x ilipt <yl uH> ] cs>^ »!» ■ 4 *»* J| '** — ^ 

‘ * Wj* «y' 

* a 1 «o| i.\ki jx! <u U iif j- j — (• 

* [vJJU aL*| >l«i l*«>* e/*i 5)] *4^1 >*3 

* iM>3*4 — (• 

* C »-Jl 3 ^ 3 f 9 * 3 1 *»* — r 

e iiiu U AfiU w l JUJ tj gl^t v-aij )>*u % J-JI J ***)) — tJ* 1 

f # *»ij hsot> (jj il«*! t° *■? 

• iJ W) — f 

• tjl> i W* W* ^ 

# i>x> *<11^ *jtti H — (• 

• ASij ' )} *i il D Uj c,- ^i) J 1 *^' 3 t# 1 — 

• $U$i ^ 

* axiUJt — — ’ xJh 




Asiatic Society o/ BeHyal. [ l 

• 4 l«*l .£* f> gft'ij U Jf - jj 

. : ■ ■" ” . • j 

" : * jOX 

• ♦ ; 

* ^ ^ iiita, * 4 < ^ __ -5 


* g*J| y-O ^Uo V> 

* ^ (***!* 'fljll » 'j*M «*&(» v t». — jjS; 


e~ J t ^ Ly ,-IUi , fijfli „i J-JI jy jus, U. _i„. _ ^ 

f l>)| j jr «. ^ ur^j J-WJ| w « u ; Uc UJ i^x, 

' ' ■ * ^ J Ml j V 4M ,U1I| j ^ 

«^i «^> */* ijU-A w4 ^x _, au jj, jis 

MJl WUi-g ^Uy ^Ui) J, ^ ^ 

* j <J*£Jt j sjtsj ^JJdS 


XXIV. r *t* jJiasJf (^aJUuLwo 
i)^* i ,*Vj rJ W j ^tif ^uu ju W ^ 

# 4*i tU*> IU xilUu v if j U-WM.J l^t^ j 

XXV. 1 1 <, 4 m* J,J(| ^ ^ v.-f 

r*^ > U*>W U t**J lA:: 

v 1 ^ cUu3 #u^iuu ^,0*4*3 Mi gyVi/ii^y^ 
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v. ' [jr.s.3 ' v | ' • ' ' ■ ; : V ; . :V. " ■ 

xxvi. fAti t 

^ .. a-* ** c ' l ‘^' 

j WWL ’’'. ; : 

jUMij /u-M f t^ 1 > &** JP*. ai >-* 1 £*• 

U* dUj ,y, %a|< J •****> I > *•* v** > '» ***** J 

• J0O, **>*;, C ,*~* #& * ^ W >' ^ ^ 

t lib g- aj jUXiJll j ■>** 3^4 u ^ '-*•>}>+ z } </' iUj,J 

• c «Jl _, £«/)» «> Ut* 

t !/J| , ;M s*, e yj| 4;^» >•“*» JJ ^ J ' 3'** r** J-3,t ^ 

ay J-UOt ^,*1* II yAW ^ i,s » u 

XXVII. i*l r ***->*>1 <> Sf*^ 1 
Id ay OijJt y.UJt ^ dj^ 3 </ ^ f .u* ^'* I ** 3 

v*u s oW ^ u Jy s^*' Mi *'^1' »*• 

[#,Uil| li.. uoi, ^ ^ »l*£lt *>» </» **> Aif JilAjl 

JJjyij J^j A 6 * ] ^ **■* «V*. 

J^l JU to*, oil, *i feW» ** ** d' u- W ' ** 

f * ^UfcL .1 to* ] a*« c ; -*-* U *1 J* J ts>^l *4* > c ; •*** 

XXVIII. M*' 

JUU oy ; a^i »3’>^ a* ai, 

* J&&J (* \)»J (•>**/ cr^ 


XXIX. ; Uak ^l J^ 1 d* 4>^l 
ay ay I to.. 'Jtf ^ ^ "fr* f"-' ^ ^ 1 J . 
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.,jmj Uteli ,U«J| )4 flUjl Ji Hi j 

A*i lA-At Uj| 3 

bf to jjaji, SUalj fty iy J, oii 

^ 5^ U -*»' ^ *>*•’ ^ [ *"**>' t#l ] Wj [ Jif-j ] 

1-iJi l^licl ^1 jMftl) l,jj 

U ~* “ cO*^ 1 *T> 1 - Aw.»»J (j-UaJl to ^Jjij J,*UJ| JiswUj 

C-> J ji IaAj ^ILcj v Uf 4W cLeUi' JU 4 JU, 

3^- *0i>^ it* 3 _r»Vl y <>*J| j [ tolpj-j 

* s.\jm)I 'J.c **yj|| efti, 

XXX. jt«J| ijj 

DUiL.! mSj \Ija. b »Ui . iy, ^ yW Oij )U j Aiy . rA( . 

V*** JjAOt Oi, J3l~* y JLc lUJi ^SiJi y ^ 

OioJl jy is/i JUwJ| 

*r*^» <y ***y >*j JJjjl) U3 a»j Ail ^ ill) JUl*3 txi 

* )4 *j(Co I^Ai Ai.U Ja.Uil j . rA# 

uujj Vj uXii.r j y.f y j Wj 

* cii^U ^Lj| yh> Lo 

aJ« Ima* iUaJlj y^, 3 „ ^ |>!rv ^ ^ (^ *y 

^ A^aJi yi a*a« j ^«U| il/i! JU e (A*l| Uiy y l jlUJ| 

^ ij| Jyiii ^1 Aijl 11)4.1 c ; cA-^'yili A*1*J| 

» ^yi Ail^LwJ 

)^fV4# 1*1*6,! JU ti**? i*~aJ| (J*ft; U*i,jH4j| (J*uc ^ lUAij 

# i>a*l| J 0JH-4! ^i y Ijiij, 

u^l r ~J aJ ^ ^i . toj ^ ^ 

* jWf jt . 

* U5J| v 1 ^ «y» J15 lij J . ^ JU) Ay 

cUl >-*^ « J 0[yJ| U»l A**A- Jtty ,Ui Ji- 
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aJj l*J yi*J| fit UlyyilAJf lit 

* Aft; jlbk? f 1 *# v l»U>| <y UAyUj! 

t^loi A«f ayA* &*>U. yi j*UJI J*.*! Jtyl ^Ijl Aft* ] 

y wjJi cuw^jl U* ^a ^jyo y Jft jjji to yij 

0 yk'» ^ y y*>M* 

^ A*m* jy 3 j; yi ^ *Jy 

% [# y US ^yAJf ML 

iff 3 ^aMuit Mi y b>UJ A# 3 y . ^Imu*o Jiyi Aiy 

tsftlj y>JJ| J ££3 DuaJ| ML l+AAdh) y} US’ y -A^f y Uj i^ill 

y^Je jjt ^yjf y Uaa^i y iaS 3 ^yf yUJi ^y^il a^ 

^ iLlft/O y y* t^t ^j**UJIj (3*^511 y A*lc c)^ ji *^fjj yt 

* w^if J 3 I y »U*A3 LS ^y a* Aa*lft 
y 1 *aa*L (i/ «di tii ^ U$Lo a*|j ^L y - Uaa&.L aJp 

IaS 3 [ U^JX *W y aj yiaj yj Jyjfl Jyit l**i *Mft)| ai ai^U 

y*o Ia* 3 3 y ; J! y U Ji tjaj yM> ^ y ( y*x i 3 yi*Jf 
a*LaJ| a»MJi y a»LaJ| ^yo *aU ^ Uj yij yiJl yiy 

# Aj^jjjJf a«JLaJ( 4) 

y U* UaaLc oitx it j+i law Uf - u«al JyL» Jf aiy 

vJil^Jf j iijy-Wl ^blL) (JyJj ^tyit ^ ^.iUJi Aa»^> y vi^ V U> 

ajj> U jypj a^uo aLj j ^».j if ^ j wA-»y <yt Aio# c^ii U^i 

^«v«ai| y ^ ijiA#ii y u^ y<**}(i y^’ySi ^ ojyUJf ^ j^us 

a! ^MJi y ^H&Jl yS| Jy y ^ vi^jl y US’ 

A*4vo AAO lftjila« J^ijf cii ^ )ty y-J| y y^wif y J & y lLoWUL 
♦ JlJI ;y&Jl^ yfcJf y a^oU 3 c ; '-a^i yl ^ ja# lif 3 

y 3 iUiUfaJi y 15(3^ - yba 3 j aiy 

aaiJlUjj^ y 3 jU ^ c ; y) Jf ^LiiJi y »ty 3 c;/ ij 

a3*j| y iLUj y J<iAii| ^ U ^ y Ubajf Jtl 3 

y aj ^JiJt A»auo Jji oaO cJ^a y Wt 5 |*Afyif y y 



yjimrnd of the Asiatic i Soci ety of Ben?**- ' ; ' [$9W 9 A9£%''- 

^ Ji\ 1** ifU gUmj Itf if U< ,d*W 4^" J^&v© dlf 

*Uf j ^ 4Mj» jbw JjMt 

v # 4JU* u£*h yJ ^ l#iij 4>i y 

1#j gftiij i) U* i) tUU> A** Jyu+j 4$l»Jf ^ ^U^Jf Jlj 
*, lifisj *tti| j x-AJfjJf <J&* ^ic 44® *lfb £*o 

sxJ Jyu* ul»j aj *♦».< Jji ov*v3 d*b Ait J-H Jf iJ^i. 

JJl 4J J->i-»| k$j » J ,y»l J J j») Jy» jlift «i| JUio^K JUU3 

^ ' r . 

4**® fi\SL) gc 1^<m» j t^ub gfiiu b f LUi Ui ^ y4>o ibjjf gjftxif ^/o 

* Uid* ^#iil *jJUidt ^ftJy Aj ^ til C t<J „■ 

#& go l# gftiij y cwtf j <^d Jf cd$ 

4^ «J^y j ^ilj 44*3 ^&d i^laxj L^.J«>j ^0 44® 
JU Id bd ^ j j a*»v* *}b*t Ud d*'*3 4d »£**«** jyudt 

IjAlj {jOMi ^| ^ifiJf Jli AjU. ^ J«l*ii| 4d *L£b *MX^ 

j 4** d*WUl ^d ^ «X^VO fcjtf’i U> J^fodf jA^*) 

X*)UJf yki JJi JiOl . alSwo y i^SI *^d| l«be 

J( J J li d^dl d4J J**i 44-» ) ^dd ^/o U ^1 ^ yb ^ 

^U>Jt tyPf |>5U. ^ ^di 5^0 ^ «JJi 

» &)ji u y bo jt ^t ; dl Uil ^ ^43 uM ^ 

^«dt Aa^I ji l#f (3 *>*aL ^i‘ LjLa* pA\j±)l gijj Jli vd^ j dd J ti 

t^4 jU i4t<Aj y aby^j Axd ^ y JQ ^ 

• (♦d S ^f alaimil ty kA^ til (j*» 4 ^t 

&* (J^A} fd ^ jcjr^l ;*d dlj^J/l ^ ^be *>a^ yd ^-dbj ^dd 

» I35U d**Jl tiA ^ .|Alt 

i^° cAUd! »/i U I|M ^ ti^j y ; 

■;-; tJli il iijb** w& (J W»K^»j w* JWb Wi s iJ ^kj\ <i+aouo Jy 

• »|^ V ^1 j* ^ j , 

v«m> tf t sSii, x: > ***•“ u>* J"** tr ia - # j «» Jl* 

jjj}UA)| j (**1^1 d&j p*} Litib iijl«j ^^*3 jtkijfl ^ji Auati] 

• ^1 4*j ( yij t i<^l^Aij>3 
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uJj A*w> ^iXe . ^U&Jt AJ ijjo Ji/oUIil ^ sij» 

v* (J-oUyi ^ pAJ n JyiJt j AJoUjf JcjA ^x ^Jl 

,JjAJb ojiijf ^ j JIUawJ y[fj|f 

y jyJl yj aU~Ji UUU, ^ <JJi fU3 ^ 

A*y 'JjftJt ^aJi Ail~x y ^xlxykljo 5 c^iJt u «U 

*U<*I ija * j fotj ^x Ubf gUx^i Ix^aUb ^a ^ jjlauaJf ^x 

^oJl ^topf y ^Uijc| yfcUaJl* (*a ^ l«d cJxUiJf ypj*. 

dSj j c 5* 0)1*** OUy jjj** 5 e*J 

* &lxj ^ £*oO ^ j ^yoj ^9 U ; Uix ^ ^dAlf j ^UJl 

^ c^ip u j** n tjji ^ j ^ji i *i ynyi; 

# jLxlii ilUAlwf^Jfl ^A JlxUiJf 

# £ Ax*Jl 1 *+*>1 * £ Jl Ajyf 

JL*t^ to d*£*» ^LA* eftko aj gijt U - ^tto j s)y 

J «^*x»x J**) jXf&£± j JsUoj Jydt <Jt* 

fj* ^xAftZJf u" j O* <^15 y ^ 

* I^r^-Jl d~* ^ UxJt ^U«Jl jyrfJl J 

# tA^A^dt jy*dl dJj jlj^> (jg>l - 1^3 sJjS 
Jtj ^AJ iU - gUdU AtiuJl ysuJf ^ ( 3*J| ^ Aiy 

A>!^ j ^ii| Aiaetx ^ ^Ay y®W ^i| ^1*3^1 tiidU* 

* (ji;y e)J^ i I ^ ^ J d*- ,f 3^ 1 ^ U ^ 

u^ydl u<a « j »>a Ixjtoj ^ j c^li ^1 a^^J(I TAV 

^ ^-to ^lo Lj** jyJf tfixi J Hy >tuS» djk ) f 

^*>3!^ 4i^° id yi cd 

* **»x jJx l&Uax jyijf 

ey<> &d)ft U ^y^x jyjf !i,A - tfji 

A^bJ) ^ (*& u)& i^ 1 tiy-Ax cAJyl) yi lit Ail^Aj lajL^if 

yiJl wJIaJI Ji0)Jt J U-elVfc' U- Wf ^ JlW-t y ?/**% **&± 
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hit ^Jiii J»t , ^ Ijitf «,» fch >}}»>' i >'&&£** 
fy£ oU y *& <j*W M/49'-- 

* [ JJ* f* / 

$U ^ ^ *•&«£> ^1| ly* J gjmfi (J*™ SU ^1 ^ J ***** 4tf* LfJpJ 

• e^ US J*S j cM J U^l *** ** ^ Wl j 

* jfSRJ J <jU* 4 ' <j>l; t^l *' <> <^1 * ; .f 

XXXI. *ri ***«• r ^yfcmbJt 

jJwc tff, «J^yu U iwuOf Jli (A«** d ) 

* 4 *i*j *- 4 — >i M j 

j^^-j M i^jl _j UUm |j«*a»^ yjt tj* } 

* tUWJf - A) (jy*. fijl' 

**}U j |»««* iSli ) e/Ul *" w ’ /•* ^ > 

^UaJI ) j»*|j*Jt \J3jt a f -*l *V « to+\j* tji'a 'y» 

* a*« 4 u ,- 

* ^iV * 1 »** »>*< - v 1 ** vy 

‘>>#k j g jjltf eiifj gaUlt l*x ^ jiiij U^» - *Jy* 

* »j«j _, *v*w> ^v* U*I* trVi ; 

yjll tftiot j &aU| J ta*Ai>J| J ^[^nJl £ ji. j yM*) t JU 

* AfUi y tjJ 

*iUWt i>f J^ot*i)| *** 

* £** 

* jyX ySi lx « (A*_j A|yJ! 

»ij t«W>» djjWUl j+i f> lit - gWl? *H*J» >j o*^ s *y* 

JJU jai JU (i*j l«Au ^li jO^f _/■* &V*) */ W* 

* ^J«J| mUi 

* »l^l ^ j'* ; ‘j 



[2TjS. 3 .i> ; ;i ;f 

XXXII. ivr *»*- v* 3 ' * 

ulU *i*« i *»*i o< * 3 o u 

^ *'; u ****** »«y ^V - ^ 

# w&J** CT * 

* *#» «* ♦*?» 61 <•»*> vU^ 1 »*** Ja ^ > 

.^i ji .** u* ^ J r& uW ** ^ li aiiy - } 

^ym l*t» 3 )SH UlU^I UJ/ Jf B>» ,4 ^ # ^ U,J ; 

* •»* ^yw c J ^ ^ 

U*o U J gjli*Jt V U) J J s tr^. ^ ■*;,. 

5, v J* vi^uoij Jr* U-rf V >*»> s^' ^ 

.uyi mU .,JUuM-u «*».> 3yw 3S*t* 

• yi*Jl >k 3 «-3Wt a* tiJ v*'^ 1 


AjJLc 


3 - C J 


* ***** Jy ^ > 

*...»)% 

•y&* c4 V 

j)! </ w* Wl ‘ iB<4 J 

,j,M is)** J |if 

U5UU JjJ ,J -*i * J *** *** >• *'*-** 1i! ] 

■ [# b^Jl J £.> 

• iijJaM JM>* )3?+* ^ ,)**••• ^ y* ?y J 

** j ’«mi ai, >w- ^ ]jWi ^ ^ ^ b : ; 

ttf jtttJt y> 3 yyti d&+ 4. «»y ^ 

[ • «j»;. 

■•■.;. u*>!V 
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* [ u*>JH ^ d] 

♦ ^JUUO ^ y ^UUJf Ulij 

jyUf y j <J&J^ ill to Q&H HU iJSj Ul y 

* £*U Jjj5 VJtr^t J 

^jiacu U ^ j&lidJl 9 p*]y*i\ &*SL)\ y w^jJb aljJf y 

* ^*«Jf 

sPi l>j)W £*>* <y JjJ y j*u^ J U*j y 1U£* y uAij ^ j 

&jka* £»*j j| UUaoj ^yb j*A|j«>Jf Jli uuf Jkji ] y^apJb ^S&j 

V U)J| j p&A> AkisJf ^ ^iU 

^j^UfiJ) ij* t && ^SiD ^jlwo d£»Syi y 

(jf&rflWl 

XXXIII. triUi 4>»J| 

u* 1/0 c>* c5^ ^ l 0 cr^ 5 v -*^ f£l <^Jfv LSJ iU V* j 

<r+l*J Cfy* ^ ^ f tiahJU* LjOAi Jli Jj£~J| *lbSf <^**J y l#xaJf 

\sj*> toy Ifllkx) Jli y I^JU ^ j ca,^ ^li y ^ i^Ji 

XXXIY. 6 11 ^Jf ^loJl g*i*e 

l&A ^.f - (jSt - v!a^I#a)| ^ ^tyxjf iMy - <j© 

ULi^y^ ^l A**ytft ; l -l j 1 >jto f <^1 v fjJ| uiij ^Iaj ^ 

^UJ| jA ^ jjCjC £+*. y JjA.U j***f ... ... y C^SfyuJl 

{ jy *>Jf Jli - <J* - JUJf i^yo *iu)t *j Jjy j J^leUJf **£ o^Uoif j A*i *& II 
bU»- > l 4ij¥*£ *) <J) k***j aU | Jjj^» tjjtijd »-aI| d*A. 

OJyt i£Jlli ur* cKb ^1 Ja ^yiyt y irffUjJ &s±* &*jj 

# l^U (Jlflj <JlA ^ &3S+C Aa BUj (JUd» l ^ j 1 ^ 

XXXY. ^Wi ^ 

gj^bo JJ«>A . siMol#ft)| y ^jcyy * if y jl^il ^ uAij yli j 

«Jtk^ ^ *AS y*9 J^aRjl ^J| y . \JSy ^UJf 
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A u* <*W! tAel* J* 3 uh* 5** vbj** 1 3 r Wl ^ V> * 

uu. -a «»* “>> »«****> 

7*,,^ a .»M <*-✓* ', jiW J %*“ 

* 4* e*“J cl) w**y K > t^ 1 L r#* J 3>3 

JL. jui uh ^ yWi* - *» *** ^ ^ * *\? 

J ^ ^ «*• '** 4 “ **>' " J ft 

" w j w ,t **» auji/d 

L .J JU- »v •>* J ? U> ^ * U| 

>^1 *J J -44»> UE^ 5,1 J ' 

li ^1 ** u ***''> 

o-utj 

J, g^JJu plilijl , JL-m a^- h »-* ^ 3 w V «*' * W *•***. 

uu ^! , *»>» , «rt > *•* ^ ^ * aU u * fr. 

um „**>«* • *' * ** ** *!.r* ' 

U, *^UL f l*WI| J-*i tl> fl** 0*4 c *' #U,l< f lawSt ^ tj ** 

4 ii, j. t f ~i it^u ^ u ^ ** **** ji ^y 

. ,u t *1* J w r ^ Uf **>i *♦«*»• o-*^ * uJ| * ^ 5 

XXXVI. ^1 f 

^ J Jty u* >5' ^ «-** ^ ^ vb - 

, , a.w^ v mi , ] jb»-H JjjwJ W- ^ .*; . 

^ W **J| y> «» 1 - i)Uv *" . i'"^ 1 ?** ^ ^ ’ 

spujiji. ***»«• w s »^ Ji * , if i ‘' j ' w, ^.'; <1 ^' 

*.U4, 

v»* *M>u“ jl*l>»ca* J*Ji“ J, '^»t * 

w wy • *•- 

•y]-«««^ j*>' **>•&* '*>**"'*' 

JJU y, ^ «“■ »• '“ • “* * ^ j ' 



of the aootejf ot Betigat. [June, I 81 fv 
v Uf ^ iifr ^Jt s&t: i»> 

-z* 1 * *)>» j 

U«A*y LtjJb lflf C i ^ ^ ^ *)u U®~ 

• [ jtJof aUl ^Uufr.dkS} 

XXXVII.ftA i»«- r lUSt glyt /' ■ "' 

.;. j#*>f (/^jjn^'J^'yr ' r «J| ., . .. . fyWl JUS 
e° * 5**t* ^ u jr^, g,uji ^ ... 

' ■;"■■' ■'. ■ ■'■ ;' : , * -P& 

rri* j.JUji qSIjA /";^i 

i* a****. «»aU 4) ^1 jttojJlj ^IjOJl iVjJ-f 

# ifixe fiikj 

XXXVIII . rric imJujpM *, jfl 

(MO t«J gkiM 4fjl*» li#D ^ ^ «*J ; | ^A, JjijJt JjJ) 

°**> jl» >} \K ) urt*Y U^ u ’*» >«^t>if 

«a»J/5t j v 1 ^* 1 i J i^i (*J j IJi jl l*uiU jl Uy 

^ ,taj J* AlJbuo «*aJ» to ^ U Jf at»U ^ 

^*i1 Pi I Jj gU*i» ^fcojf jyw-.)( j wJWi 

c»4i ^IjAll J >1^1 OijfjiUj (**Ml jWi «^|] dij >J (.U.JI- 

€* w uijp ** Ji* j l&* \jyaVl HI w t ai J «jy a * 

• Uptaj 

XXXIX . r 1 o i»a« jqIm - jtlgoyi <_£)Umo 

*** vyV jtypJl j ^Jl ^ _^uljaJl iJJj JU j *Jji 

* 4*k 1*^4* Sy 1j iijfPi gfUJl 

XL. i .p i»L* yJUJt 

[ w^yi J dfUl ji~*mJl ; UI| ito 4/3 
^ '*&* ,«u j J^if uju *m 

tfj i* - * - - ftyl W (jyJ J* L»*m M**. %£J'i ^l* j y»UA 



>y 4 * *“!^'V ** auJ ^^“^" ,/** 4 ^ •: 

•jayf ,4 , t . jeu - «0>| W» iiy J* Jj^ 1 *J^« l '”i5 
^ ■£!■:<. * ^JjKi cti* '^"4 s 

c,, -» u ? C 


# *y 

X ui . ^ ^ vr «-*-> - w *— 5 ' j « v. 1 ^-^ ;:; 
im>'» , *'»* 4“ •**» «u> w*Jb>i *—»” ~ ; 

^«yif <%*> **:';• 

jujjiiiui. **.1- *>-», *, »H>.^V 
jW (% *v > *ii,*.:' 4 M.A». Jft >*J»^ *"•' 
jay, >,',]>> a# /<*«* J*. *» *»■■»*• 
j*e.i «i i^v ** [ l * iu4,lf 
J,» »f ^ 5 **“* u le t «** ii * ^ -'~ *** ,a * * ’” " J . 

!^^»Ui l ^>lir#«‘^ IW,i * J ' V'.: 

^ I *, ( ,|«*,»rl 4W > ( A ) ‘S * » ^ <* ■ 

, ^ > ** ) «*• ■•#* <*> i* > ■"•> e** «• r? ^ 

Hi di. , >»>> »i> A ( 'jr* ) « J| ( ^ > ■*** l * , “ 

.*. <**• «• i*‘>j •> «* iC '^ W " . 

Htf H^HiiiiH r 1 *^ ■-**> t j'j* ( v* > 

jUHj *, J*» ^1 

^I>V >>“' * «»* < * 1 e* > f “’ 

lijH »> Ui^iiN Ji *«> A» “•K* u> *'* M f***; 
H A* Ji, J W, H *>**» J*»' JU 
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XLIIL ^ ^ Jf ; U| . ^ f djJt (l : ) 

cri&y cl^Sf *-&> y * 4 p *Uj £* (if Uf j Ail* a» ^UuiJU Utfj 

f MJsO im&jjJf c)j£j j IjUijj £x+j Aili *&x>fy&Jj f 

XLIV. Jj3Ti nr j fCf r **£*> 

• WiOi ^ (**.) '*‘**5 ) &**y w^i (e>« r ) ^4*5 ( ^3 3 ) 

* l*£U ^ ^ J>». l^xL j < i iy* l^p ^jyUl y uftiiyi 

XLV. UaUX ^UUrJi oAJ, - ciUuJJ *juaij alyl (r) 

</** $yi l*j j| ^ vJuAij *!**. J »;Uj Uioo £*{ j 

* iAL*JJ ^±*Jf iAjj jtjA- u* i>+i*+)i i jLt 

XLYI. 4aLuj }i| ufll~U &ijjj+)\ <^f <Jl*U. j 

* Ufl* (y>. ey® J>=^ W of f ^ J* WKj ^y» jt j&Mi ijh p u«j **f 

XL VII. ^Ul £,U 

tuaiL jU. ^xp <J£j UyJ ^)U ^ 

31aU J^auxj lay 1 £_>« 

XL VIII. <x»^t j ^luJf 

a^I It ey *+»•* AxlUll ^JUJj 

* r r A A*viuj j,*a+j £j*kjf ^Uj 

Ai^» ^Ifti £* Aj t^^.} JU Ip^w j tjMJaeJl <&J 

oU li| ^ ^ A*J cUjfl ^ c «f* 0 >a- ^Ip y, ^*jjj ^kso 

». S*Sk (4* j ^ ^ 1ft a!^ ckaif r<> r 

# cftiyi iJ U ^UaJ| oSfi ittj+svo AjjbpJt AiAwAj) ^ a) ysjo 
f Wl wwUJf Ct»v7 jt*i M ( is^ff £* 1$J fidi J Ji ^xc ) 

£*t 3 j&i*\ 3 '-*'3 * J j f(*kJt'j 
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xjii 3 *>#*' i a5UJ| 3 3 3 

• *!>*■ 3 3 ■> 3 

yl tx. it«^i yjg i r* **** 

a*w * js&vv u ^ 3***j>' m ^ ,J f i3 

3 u r*3 */• , ** ** ^ * c> *■** ~ 

; * # aUl ^ f i/J» cr^ <0 ***** J J 

Jj t J q 

y. V* 3 ^ ■** •*>• 1,1 ^ ^ V ‘ / ‘^' JU .. 

UM ^ , 3 «-m>jw> «-* 3^ * ww ' *** ^ 

* r c/ ili y* oiUJt yp- f *« ^ ** iUi ^ W _ c 

4)tfU. V J *' > ^ 131 c ’ l * i ' yi ^ JU . 


c»y 


£i/)» 


* J&i c > *** 3 

r> ^ ,*» ^ u <> ~ C* "***' ^ ' 

y-ijJlj -yUijyJii >* -JbWw- ^ '*'*:'*> *** 

# ^{Jt J a^UJt , ;a »Ui 3 ^ J *3^' 3 

.it y-* *#& m » c> *** . • 

„ . Ju-y J *U UU- c* .' » ^ »i "* ^,5 ^ ^ 
# [iie *Oo Jlj W *^» » C^ 1 U 1 




LI . n v ^ jyiJi OJ, osyt ju ^ ^ 

* UjW* jfiii vi y ^ 

tif _» jyi )b** [ >. )W> * U| v* 1hj ^ ^ ^ fc ^' J .. . 



of the Atiatio Society of Bemgai. 

" ***£**^1 j &*$•* ui»j jl <-4bt*J| jl ,_,U&J| c 4 ij j|- 't\ 

ftuy Jj^} J^l _J >T J JJ &U._jU (it j 

LII. irr - t-wpl ^,U< . aiCifc . iljjjj 

f jJtj u^aHT cUU *jj* j^Si* UJj c j ***« ^ } 

•.4rr*f*j»y ;^*wt j gjt— v»>>u>M< > 

• jUmJR *1 ^ 

Lin. s^i , + ■ 

,. llL»anAw| jj*u lib' JjAxJl Aftij i_*jl>J to ^ Jti _j 

y iiij ojbL ^ lx J I ^ ijffhJt oUAytf 

C-) wJtc J A**.) J ^«*l£J! Jl*_j £*Lo)ll ^ j t^Ul*! 

»l&; g» eu ^iiijli (sf £^j ISjjA u)(f lit £,*( J^aiJi «jl 4 ) rtit 

Jj* fw -jeMi j U*, H M j eft a t *i*» 

^e* ^ C*M» J > ;M Jb ^.UsJi c J ^'UJ, 

^ y u c*“*> to <^.4* *iy du^i y.UftJi IcLfc J^i ^«U 3 jyfciJi . 

\jr**j* vy+»h e>* djj j 3 ^., y u «g Sx^-'j^i *i 3 &itj| it* 

G> j *♦*■( *** •“*} (^*^1 U| j jblW| J 

y». Cao&I y*Lij AjL> *U| ^Lo ,^AiJ| ikjj jjij ^*e oL (_jej Smo> iy( U 

ty* J 5 ^jy oiW uAfaAJ) Jf *t~i jjic lit) itfj&jo 

p&lj*)l ijU, Uausue til J^i 3 ^ 3 | j l«Aij y £ j 

«Jjy (it LjtjVt u’ ^ 3 fAf j 4 i»j jyp-i 

Aftill giAj J ]^i [ Jfc U jl] |«UU| jl^ilidJt y 

(J^l ct«<tW) _jJ] uij»6J 3 ieU ifjf JLjLAjc ffJl iM j 

U )| J^I U jl |»Ufel| jt ] cUj Jaj J (i>e j ,y Jl»> 

1 «LAsj iyti-o p&ljdj £t±j Jl* eyij »-Aj^ j J Jjf] J^j [Jl* 

jl itetai 4 X*J J*<X» j ^Uj ijJ^S J J^ to j <^le '■Aij (ji^l AkjJt ^ 

3 !^ W - Itfi/Wl v » ys U J^*^JJ/ toj Jyfli j [ ,^1 
Ctr^* «* StH* r** ^!t<vj) ^jZ U yuj ^UJJi > < 4 l» 

</* to <JSl» 3 l — 4JU1 ,IL ^e 4; ^Uu.yi £>&•) 

J 5 l| «>y ^ &&**! & VLH*-*) u» ;» isj , 



1 * # 

. (HT.&J ' ' * * V < 

{£ Wf isj* ^Uiftakfo -.: • ' 

.• *i* th*** *•% v .1 • o-fe^rlf W JtH'Jfl 

yfi: y ^;^''fcU|l| vi) J«3 JjU* ^ JUj^f ^0 - cUUj ;: 

<f|A|^ : Jj^l ' . j jA *s>UJf w^U jy ^yfcjUjff j** 4 &! ; 

jfj* ttil j A$&$f t& sJij pi iff fiU^Hf tfa pi JUUtfj a*>j jJj 

Lt^l <&f ; *& xl* y*° *Jj* u* <** J ^i'"; 

W| W(^;|i^|isl(ut fh (J* ijfc Ja>; ^tiHW(^;’ 
fybJt *U j 0 y Uf ^'ijli, pi Ji &\ JaJ| #U# .;••• 

, K : ■ * [ XjJUfaJi fjsitf 

LIV. trt **i*j J*f*3*dt . ';; 4" . 

(****! tr* $ *afcl <jb> (JUUI a*i wAij J*; ^ - JW 

v 4 >^J| a$*u ijo j j Batyl <^ 1 * l**j j*U>) p* itie^o j^ii y t A 4 fJf 

(j*** 4 j *&>U° ^ ^a**I yi (j»^t ulf } 

*b+l t4* p* *V» U*!^ J J IbrfM tpba pi Afcty 

p* |yJ| AAJjj go c ftl^ l fit J )f A&j3 J 

* (f «!^ pi <Ml O&fu ^ aif t,cat j A#apw> ail 

axc auai fit viifjJ} ^f via^lt Ajty ^ /•«*! f b>|] - wM 

0** 4 Aft^> J** 4 j UU^Jf ^*1 {^yo jS±j pjj i^cj a ^/0 

^ t 4 ^®;t *ailj J>ftj ^} ]|i UA^I yof pi ^yji (S^A ^ a^i j^f 
ls)^ j u 1 ' Wj cuW^ r^r j 

[- vXJi c^ia tali ,jU*,yl pi tai* a^il ^i 1 *j OS a^ftii aii^mi 
lal ^1 4 jla ai ^ vAf^if Jjia la* 

ajijU| **jjy+*j Ja*tJ| JU ^ 4^0 «a»U> >al Jl e»W 

^Wib UUU* pi pttijf* j ] ii^J|^*iUaJf aiW JU aiW ^ 

• [ ci^Jl (Ja^rJ ^ ouja^b (^ota ai| t 

■■, • "\ ! .- 

LV. ta^lmH ^SjJ 

• * ’ W U^U« UU® irl^®l pi ( JBUiv) 

• j£i >4 <^yt 

: ..." ■ '••.•; ’• • . v ' . . ’" ' ’ •' ■ ■ - : ?& ■ '■ ", 

flj *4 pLo ei»^ J*\ f y> ( v i^l|| 

■*■■’ ' - ■ ■ "I ,.r 
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Jfcu jl ^IaU| j) Ut$j J +J ^ JjAxJf vjj, &jtsfcjf yf.j 

V* ^3 v c **V±>t l>* 3 ... J 15 o>* >t 

♦ *>*} wl*^t 

LYI. i ^ i a*»a* Axii ^Ui 

^1^0 ^jLJl ^Uj,* j Ajl* ufiJj 

* <-4 c ^f .5 • laxa»« .. ^’t j 

LYII. r I * A*Jajk ^Uj 
(J^SaJi lJJj 

£**i 3 jf J^r! ^°j| j| j j*A|yJ| vAJj lit 

Uj*ij SfiLaj y £xxJ( j,aj j (JUCJ \g <>ajJ|^jjc j jAJI 

# A*Jl* ua5j ^ u )l lM*Ji £*jh 


LV1II. AapjUtf 

wjji [ * 3* J^ u y r^ 1 *■*% ,if A ^;y3 ^ ^ 


* j^FS! 


f ol***!^ ^wlo* 

j*) v l*ue| ^ iU| 6XC ^ ^ *♦».* ^ ^JdUJi ^'ij ^ 

* -> <-4**^ ^ j ^AfjoJj laSj ^*u *.i| 


LIX. [ dff 6 A*v.ft*0 Jt)^l - Aj«>tf*Jf ] 

A&O ^^Af AJ^4-fl/0 l*J A^JUJt cl^J sSj^D 1*/° - cA^*» 

y*> ^ A^UaJ ^Af v^i, J>* *J *+*f ^ij| <^Jo Arf^Jf 

Ai>J j ^j^xxah AflatJl <J-^V 

iS*t>3 <£>* *W^f {•*>*&■> ,jVf j aJ|^xSL»( ^4«x)| kJj* V-Axy ^ U* UAaJ 

*i) 3 /* 8;^* ^ r)V ollaxo ^5b ^1 u4 ij ; y^J| JjUl 

^xjj vi/^ aj^j j ; y^Jl ^<3 ^Sj<5 Aa^I 

* **** v* «-*Vt A^f ^y) ^yiJt ^ \+* ^ &ij* 
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jyii >“* j^ Mii - ^ 

Lj, ^ ; lLh ^ , «*»• ^ V Ju^Jt W^JO-**** 

c-M lit J&* W* 5 Uf ^ J*« J* W» ^ >* ^ ^ ^ 
^ Wa *4 cwyt >w ^ 5 ^ ^ ^ l « a * ^ jT u ** 
r »r **, duyi Jsijt «• W<*J» ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ 
j IA *l«di j j-Ui aipi s ; u- ^ J^i <->s* 'M #ua «* s? iiajl ^ jU * ^ 

^ ju^^i ^*i v u.f itf j Jyf *Ui j J ’* 11 ^ **“'•» K ^ 1 3 

"*j ju ayi yi Jf ^ ^ J'^- 1 " Ji- ^ ^ 

J^l ^ eft J *> ?i U J- A| *)** 

Hi ) «•*& ^ * u *S im ^ ^W®*' * ;l * e V* 

j^JU WU ^ 31 j JjW s */« u ^ ^ ^ ^ 

LX. «t«« *~»- 

**ai) 3bli y j jtfJl <-*»» *«-> </ 'T' JJa “ 

l 4 J>o a^ mii, gfy>t e,l 4 *>^ /** J u **“&* e* w* ' 

* ali ^ jrf-Ji Ui Ji W *»■’“' ^ ^ J *«? 

J*Ul *t» {WJl ^ o' ^'i W* 

lj9 f*j! 8f,Jt Jl#4t ^ lili du* v .i ^< r u» Jy ^ l^l **•» 

. M*jj J avt s-~. ^ v* 0 «* ^ ^ ^ 

LXI. »& 

*->UJ ibli o^) uu- r u^ a-i Ji, J»j ■ ^ Ju 

* iL^i y 8** 

^ it iM *~j ,**y j t aJ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^U>l^w HI- UI 5*-i)l Ja~ UJ JSUJI 1^ i 

• v^iJl w^ «y *< uf ^ -> ‘ > ^ J, < 5,1 liUJl 
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" LXII. **v *»*« 

Ijjt^ Jt**k*Jff UaU vAJiyt ij£ &>$+> O 49 • JXm 

* Jf*&*Sll I** y* 4 ®J-a* If j ...... i£j** 

JlUa* £*Uf gj** {•)* (Jt j * yM 

JlAjjLtft &*«£? A<*> ly ^XuJt jj 

**1* jjMtj l+j * ai #lJU)f «jStf£J l*** u£)jJ uflij^f ^A4 siipf 

«X|t ^IfeJ-Jf L'ilj* J<\ J M Jf^AWjf Aj^Jf gtAftlf tU* 

lj 6 J) j ^UjJll gfid OUU *t*&Jf ^ Uf 

J!<x*L*f <jUy & £ yk** jA ty# (^Alf ^£*» *& 1U ii^l*J| j 

J Sm J*0+J! j»&9 £4 («*«• U&fJ s) I»y9 j4 f iA*;Jf 

ftjJbfeuo £^4 mJ ill yl£Jf ijatf vJbfjJf lcj»* ^U &)|£M*0t ^P cJuf^Jl 

* [ IJ^W *iJf ^ *±J c£«V 

LXIIL iri ***** 

*UWf «fca*f *JU^ «*3fet ^1 *ij*<A* Uj ^ mJX*» 

vJjJj j ^1)^1 & Ach. j «>*&* Aiw^/o ^ j 

{JjJai* ^iA&yi^Aj liJIj^f 4 ji j yJj fcj* J*W jO*,} 

Ctfyl ef^t ^Ufcutf i-MJtfeJt ^Jl&jf ^3oSM ^UA cU ^ ojl 

J*JjWt jUl vA*# 4i/e ^Uf oljk^Jf J drUj^^l y^f;f iJ&jl - y^f 
Au Xa + U Af^La* ijs j4^i] y)j jk\j 1$ ^U ; m Jbjxj i*/o l^jbjf 
^ixJ\ s^jJi ^jlp iS)d vi^j^ j } t++k &&J) j#y\ fiU' 

A(i^l tPW aUjj *{£&* Ijlfi ci^Vf iSj*i *>)**! Uf^Bui 

. K 

LXIV. m smi* 

4#^ .Ufet* t AJ^AX) ly Jtjf oy 4^X> - JU. 

u^» ^ 5^*} u-'afti ^ JJU* *i£f y» jUl cy ^ 

#yi U fit Ui^ ^Uj 

±Ae j J^^f ^30X9 ci^l {i| *J • yM / 
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[2f ■>• -v- 

ilwij J-UiJi teSy OJ, 

« jJUi ^JW Mi JT*» > «0 **- 9 f>/M *4“¥f w** , ; 

LXV. v«r «**■* 

ptyjf j uMt **b <y V* *■*$» **^ 1 liA *" t ^* ^ J 

jitiKiyk u*Wi «,( <-«P l JM •** v* ^ 

*« ^-a ^ ^ jMt r *v ^tfJi Ui^U 

# D j.f JlJa,JfU #U*Jt <,] jJUwt^J *jOi 

’ • ' ’ - n ^ f 

j*fU*Jl (£*■> (J iyl ) *> Jj+** tA*pl - ‘-’V 1 * 

; li*J| jk U JU ty-jV i)llBj| _j A-aiJ uiilPl '*1 > 

i^iJt li*. cUuj uJji\ ^t &* vjUufaJl j JH* 

£iiJ| j iwlUJl imiliy* J 1 ***" 

U >*> j*> u^h csj'** 1 '-* v* (/rr^l W,<*» u» 

iUtj tjJ* <JU*j J(j ^Vi >?sJf pfkJi pt* 

U* ai^JJ giif jA U J<0 «it» . ,UW| ^ A*J u«i>i |*l«f jw 
yjtf it ubi I** Jy/Jl oUjJI **-> jU tWl , #U*Jt *** OJiit 
W»i, %«. JU JlijUl c# jiy! C- a* Iaa Ji- A** U 

(jiiij ^iJl* j JyiJl l**l jn'iyvi (*>** /o^Mt ti* > 

* <JJ,)| &SMU JyJ| **1* 

LXVI. v*i» «**- 

c**jj <& am M a^U, . Ji- 

,t)j J u ; l _> ijj*.lJs uil*J Jl^) J UAa»* ^ 

liij etLj j* j f i u i-flij u®/ fjyj'® L ^* w v* 

# g»ljj UJ| ^»w/o f r vr 4U* er - 

duU Co ^ ^f»^> A^pl 1^ ^ f 00 ‘ 

jt^Wf ^5 if* J^UXJl 

# giu il &xm. \$ ) \jtps 
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LXVII. A-A 

II g/+*U ) »jbV I e/ lx »l I* 1 - V^ r 

a3jU* vJ^Jf JW A*fcftjU*J &*Jj i^yc L£ j&k U 

<-# ftw.iw/o ^JU aU^a* ^ if *3 jL*j a*j> c ,/o f*Aj cftitjJf fJ ^ J 
jJoiiJf i ylp ^fiX+Jl JsjmJ( Jd^ £+9 Jdj& yj&J 

iJjlyJt U»j]| ^51 ^f ^ l4aa~J| yi B>UJl AjJt ^U*i U «jU*f 

^ Aj*/ol»Jf ^JjU| U J| AxaA*U;U«w)l JjUl 8;^l 

jA US' ^awJU+ll l$U JUlaJf 3;L*)f Jtyw (if ^f *U&)fl 

AjJ| gliacj ^ wiUx>t yelxlf ^U w*»u AiU JyklfiJf vjlijf if * e*V 

* cUaX-Jl S^Wf 

LXVIII. Arr ***** 

&x*» a^Lu^c U£)Lo gf^of l^yaU^f &£jL*jc ^jcji ^ J 

J *UJU ^Jf vjJU L^if y &ax*^w» ? ; Uf &0jk»0 

U) aU^ ji AA-yi jf Aiwl> ^f w J S;Wf J 

JU l#J ^jiUij J*! u^i aU cJaa j ;fj*Jf ^ Jsu lolb kl* 

^yJf j *UJf (Ji) oAjjf |^ if;U* p^ ^iJff p'%: 

J^J JU>UaJ) aj (jpf- j A»yf t^A <jwf^f j ptyl ^1*. *ij*Jf y 

[pj.2* 8^A*Jf Alajf^w UiyU* yP*o 1^1 \b$j • v^Ji W 

# [wl>apj| - 

AxU j vjlia^l AX»Utf ^ ci5^ J 

# j JLoUiJf aj ijgy^ dU»^l 

LXIX. nr ^1 - 

I r V9 f p A^j^o iJaila^Jf »AUli . JX*» 

JU)| OJJ A^a. ^ gljk^ ^jo ^ 8«>^l 

i^UcjAU aa*#^ <a^J| a V p. 1 ^ 4 I f oolSj c*^U Aa,«U»Ji Af^°l 

j*1UIj ^ 8f^l ciW *&\)j c*Aifj ijjA^Jf 

• At&jlpj ^a«Ji f<i^ irfJJajj pf y& 

<;*&* (J [ fA ) ***> if* «V^ ! ; U U * 
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Ay* £J, jut o* 3 4M t*^ 1 

,' «) , g ury- *ii \jijijb jwi j US>i» w- f-i * ‘h* j> “*» ** 

yUl J| A>* *t> ***** *~'* & J* ^ ^ 

Jwi tf-JUJ ^ , t /J I ^ U ^ ^ ** 

. Ai«* w < A-xi JUi c* J 

• v> LXX.^-ia ) il«> «ii‘* Awi-yUWlj »UAJi 

ijJS J)U- iiiJl a i AiJl ^y JyJl , *aW| ; gp| B,l J 

- giWt »a*m 3 - AA.U* jjAtflaJl *i.« (3^5 > 

^1 Ai« Wh» V 1 * </ 8iU,t J }1H * £«' 

^1* J yis . iMtlj g^J c ; *-»-* </•*“.» - V*J*' 3,1 °^’ 11 

gjU jTjjJl ej^ AiaU A*f| ^5UJl w*^Jt (*4^ {j^ ' 

# oty^ 0 ^ ^ 

jUUSl r ** U ; U5 tili • e /lj- ^ u*) w V s ^ 1 

# vs)UjJH <y 

r UJt ^Jl Ai&l Aj f^'J' «* jU 

■ " - yj*j| » 

... ai*Ju> ysJb )y t £ Jy e^V - ur**^ 

^uJt y^Ji y Ai- p&i 0**^1 * r 1 * 3 ' (***' ^ ^ 

* [ Afc» S jjpW^I »**& 

LXXI. 1 1 *»** tV *-^ J| •J UmJl ^ -* ' ;lli "* J| ' , ‘^' 

*y^ ^ j!Uu ^ * ju-ji ,y* ^-^1 W s^i *>1 

3^, Ai| »IU^ .%h »>*"! - U* b & •jy* J u «# U5,t 

• u>aji ^ *+» «J»* ^ e« (3*^ 

rivj |A Ijfij i ’ i * i * 

ju. [Uusgi #iWi ^ iu«Ji ]* •M Ufc &• ^ 

■ U» JJbAu* J A«iJ )y*i Ail* tfl ‘-Wyi w- *> hV 1 
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v & 

'2U*U.. y* :• •)>«( V vM* *** <&» 1*» 

nju.JiW1.5w ^ Ju j*** *'*£& 

■'*** V Kdie-u^ *W II >*Jt 0 U ^ «»' U! 

...... i, ' *■ ■ ( .. •■.*,«.,• - * £»fiLe 

}*1 J*2 aUCJ) ^ fiW| **♦<** w^pj vi«y< <^|Ws ] 

<j$ }l j ui* cfe&l' <j* # 4f 4 

• 1 >i # (crtiJb $i; yfyn A**t* <jfo 3 (jMfaJl j.4***Ji j 

^lUijl! J* fj&Jl jijt 3*Ljj**S ffo* fo J4 -ew dkf;' 

t ;. ' , ; \ f .. ■ -t ' W ... 

Aai^l <j$*S fo j tfo p*)A g»J> ^ |<4> <4^At I ili - ] 

^Jlp i^UJf ^j9 t-£}& ck (,$4 Uf*!^ 

&qJlj e>tf Ujl 3 foil ,<ji j J fo*Jl c4j ,(3&IW| &*> fo s4+)l\j* x 

'■* i :: ... [ * x J 

LXXtt. [ nr* fA'ii rvr ^ ; ^w^ 3 

V # pU^Dl ^ J*^f ^cWtj 

LXXIII. J*** tiJAw ^ c£4T *i>»i it fcW| ^ J 

(a*, **1* *ui (jfo vj4xif fo> s*^i jfo ... 

* 3 J£'&*) ^1 </ o>J| >* ei^ji vi;^U (J^ uaty ^ • 

^a* Jr <J£ sjfo\ fo sjy of 

- # aAa| 

. • , ( ’ _ ' >Y 

LXXIyI yrv'i***^ /)&*♦»»>)» :’ 

'■' ,: ■ ' r a« t ri** 

*j( ^l»j ^JU iafc* ; ii.! J*l* (J^J *JU 

, ; . 

■ J Hi ‘ J^'U^UUCIf -U • V- • $J$. ■■■:.. •-■• * . • 

foiS dl 1*1 ^ W C4^A| ^ r f^ ^ 



Vot Vlli ifo ■ Tl* WW ef Mwatilea* ■ 

^UihJS &s «& u > ■> e^‘V<^<» 

£u ^ e*»V j* (*V*is?** 

JU. |di ySJ *& j* ***** *VU J>*» •^'•i# i *.-4S*-4»4< 

**** wi * U 

^ J ^ j 40WVf^* ! * fl* ^ «^ | 4>b ;> 

u) 5 ll Lff 


^jpooi' v*k.! n j v^ t* 4 ** ^ .«*> 

ft ^f,,%A^ J> *1 irf* ^ E^ U *> »** *&* 

l^»-*»«k><»* l»“ v '”•?*** I 

LXXV. rA« e»!/ , l «j* Jl . 

,# ^/t W »*ft*t©-1 eA 4 * . ; 

LXXVI. *iW* j* Uif J&l ; c^i ^*- '** J ... , , ; 

- Jy'l - [ *1 «4« .tfflttM >#*** A '^ ] 

li,_^J| UiUj ;M* &»*•} 

jU)i.^ **,WM >Mi W,rM*!f ^ 

ly/jajol </*£? ,^, '^^f.^;^.^..,^, I#. 

* )j\dl J» ly* 4 .>l !/ <y- 


LXXYII. f r r • 1 M- -^l. *A* J| • /‘‘M;* 1 ! 

rw t<Ji rAi>r*i a*'®'* 

• ■ ■ ■■ ; '■• ■/' ’• 1 . .'! k ' " ” :.*l 

^ijii iygi # *~w 0.^1 sf*’^ 1 ^• b, -> 3 

;....; [* i^/Aif.*** *»;tW e?*t j£»-y»?®t|J. 

o^4 X ** , ^ **» ^ ■ 

Ui| »U;yU J* li<>i* UMOjWf 

ij^jM,oi» jucWi (.#j*«!! ufajlft o'* Mp&* u& <i* J *? 

y .-. ■•«**#'«#• W; . 
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f ^ _y*kj| yv JjVl - jU ».» J|^ 

tr® gl^l .» J 1 * f* I ] 

Ultf SjJy^Jl JlyJI **4 ^ oi* <^**1 jJ £Jjl 

£# tjUkfik. 

ft f * A*Ju> *£jU)f £^pjf . jUafcJbj 

*aj gti^Jf g&js jJUj gjix . (jJU UJU. &)js ] 

UjAiXeT l+4*A&+9 t*,|^x*J| l*t j J&j ^xta £Jj| 

Alta w-Jaj kX*.^ ! *xta j ^UJf ^J| £jA.j)j jf £i*» 

ta»taJ ^^t ±* if * y e;# vjJWl 

|il ta Atajj aX» 3 ^ *JU gjt *aj f j*i *>fck ^Uj jJj £a^ 

Ajfjj ^tawU jiu Aa^ta-J jf gjlapjJ jitaJIT ci'JlJl Axta wJ*j 

AiCJ ^jt ^ ^*o y&j if* j din 

jidcni IxxAfrc i*£)i ^J| ^1 udi ^1 Aa^ta. $ A^b jJtUlf 

£*J* <j* ** iftyj) ^lU|Ul J/ft) ^Jjb ^ { J&J) j*)\ ^ J <jrV 
>f kl| i*+* *** AlUJl y C*l# A| ^Jel ta ^ A> ^-b J| gj^t 

^t <^1 »AaJ| ij i <yu3 Aitaf J*bl AjJb ^(X)f Ajfy *J>*b ^p\ 

y3 jli JJj ^«m| AiujJo ^d&i> cTJtatxta ^ (jflm) 

talapi^t (jAaj ^aai^Ji Jli j J>i u U liJUj *4) !>*l 

LXXVIII. c^e *Wl ii>® jUl tljJUK! |i* erf *JUU 
^| ia.bj)| Ju-i u« ... fijWl tfflj >*j i^UH! ll u»LU)h d 
i*.bjl| _)liit«J| |*U«J| (jH! J^JIf v^" tr* ^ iijindl 

Ji*f Jft Jy»', r )*• u* J A l i^kimJi jys*+ *ie 

£ yU | e>| 3^P-i A^Jft e)l cjtaua* UjUr^) jiff Jli 

^J| Cf A^ l^J cUili ^Aj c45 ^ Uta bb 

Jli ^-x-ah. %]jfH\ ijS Aj^tf ^ #t^ta JT b 4^)| ^^nJ| A«JU> iy+t 

y ILa) i»^bj)} J*wi 4^#yb Jit ta; 5 ^ <i^t 
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txxix. ^ ^ i3> * 

f I* | 

^ ^ ^ /HI JH±* ? u ^ -> <^' t U **' ^ 3 

ti j t u*w ow* Vj t/~ c'< **!> t u ^ 5M 

^ j iw»y da j,«* »*■* ' ^ V S ** Vl 

# uiJlsn^)| (*• 

«HS * aU* U (Jit Os 5 J uH-V^ 1 »♦* CS 1 J ‘ J| &*■' JU 
^ jj^ t ^Jl Jli *'>H d^' J*»" j «»WJl J* ** < ! ?‘V i J U 
^ M>JI *»* ** u ^' *y ^ ^ * tW ^ (i?wj| V &*'(* 
# tiili i-t / />*! cl ^ *»' J li Uf i-» & ^ 


a r ** JUl 


l -* WfiWi^i't^'i 

ui ^ t*j j j./ ( >*' 0 u a ! j ur^' r* ^* 

but J»| t u*i» filiJi ffJi e>v ^1 C5>| W ** ‘-’ a *°* 5 

***** ^ ^ * W *»y l 

j,l. tC*3 aJi ^ ** J| Ji, ‘ y, ^ Uj 

At U Ajy, aJjOJ Jb-flJl AA» ***** **tV *** l*^' **** 

. buyi ) Ji > _!>**■* u ** lJ ^ I* 11 '* 5 ' 

j J «*, ,1U| aOp Wl u 1 * * if' J U 

• r .&Ul*W*fK*» 

r(ir Amirf 


di/i^' ^ > hv*> &**> >-** mm *t-~*~* 

/iJl u-ltftJl > ij/l f t^ 1 3 ^ 3 ^ l *** i </L ^' °* .".. 

* di—ju»i «h ^ ^ U-^ ^ u ^ 


rv 


&&SL* 


UU ^ -Wl dl Cf' - ^ ,ifc ^ ‘T' 1 / , 

oju -lUi d- ^ w w»m J" r^ 1 <4b Jlb r"' ^ ^ ; 
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ij*A U) j |*^LJ| A*!* Jlft* ^io sj o&*j pax) tit *JJ| 

f*l 0 * m Ubf (SUuLcf til J iJixU &J±*C ^ <jJUl yy* ti±*\ tit 

• d$Wf ^ j <y d*& ^>1 

r \r j*ap^ 

tij* U**M . ^Jjfy Afeft* J^fj t**iap.< %\ j*A£ <jS ±s>jJ yi ] 

^,1 '. JJW ^Ut Jli 1/ iUjJ} la At <iuU Aj^'Jd *U tiH UU* 
Jcly^f ^ . &&*-*) Jrt^XJw Jf UU^| t4 jj£> j | l*$*Sb j . tfil# JUt 

• <JJi &j<>j (3®*°^ J ^tJUju ... ... a&«u bo j£t - JLi 

[ # &upji j^t tin .. £xjJt L$t At* J 

LXXX. i* 1 *" b*** 

* y^t jij J yqt* 

u*0^!/* , “**J t? A ‘ A *^> cr* (*l4 Ue 

y • ojyi< *^> «j,«j <&**., 

|jA Ui, c W U“> (/ »A* UiU5 y» vi,>*j L» «J,l*U otiilAV 

j^«J <> j Hi* Aw»jyi iUJt u i cUWl Ju (J.yfc. lit (ki^Jf 

* f <J*M iy- p^’i j-.iit ff)j Uj^i ] iwUj ^ ^jui ^ oi, 

}$£*• ij*** »*& t>~*- 

Lwii jUasvc ^jUJf 

^ -> * s *t ) &* ijt^* ptitil j XjLa, } j j Ait <X*«Jf 

<a*f ^5UJt jUf cA^if Om>A #UWf jjcJ A**u0 j> 

^ ^ AjjJU't li lUU3 

d*»w. J.uit y4iM. l>5u Wiij ^ir a»V» oii v » Uii^j 

u**^ 1 ^1 <-m/ ^iUS iU( ,.*»jfcj 

^Uil ii j aJi jUiJi |»Uj| ^ | . l„ii, >J i3 £ l jL« ( .j*s)\ } 

J,* yt 3 l*f yi j 4,tyt ^ A4 yuujt. «U£f yT( 

^ Jt c ^& ^ j jUwJt i )Sf i itf i^kJl u* W ^jtSJt^f 
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^■;. ^iy:,'<»|' yMkW ^ *i Cr~‘ (**■> w4 < * ai ^' <^V 

: ^H> U-W* Ot u ^ ^ 

J«5 .*> i;/M f 1 ^' U| j • *** > > j'^ 1 * * ^' 

'‘ u J 0 51 ^ Vy >&* ** uv t^ 1 lW, i 

.V *MM* *** t<> ****•> 

“> JWfc.W*. «iy* > c > *— v*i- c > ^ *' ^ : 

i' 4*-&U &A* «0. r > '*1 ->% W J^-u* U «- ^ «* ■■* 

% .*+> U ,*Jl > uH** wf ^ ^ V* ^ Li;UJ ' 

^ , it j . ji «*m w- a<^ * u ^y^'-v *•** & 3 
J ..*• > t** ^ m w* ^y» u* ^ </' ^ 

;; j££ * *w +**- «» • *• ■ * 1 •• >** 

a* wt^ ^ u , **^- uU . ^ iU !l * u 

j- # jl®J| <J*I *^1 3 J 

|rn *L« (V*^ 1 u> 1^*° 

^jUi I tv g^*i 

LXXXI. cr*M/ '- A »J V** ^ ^ ^ U 

v i WH, .<**/. ^yji *U J/’v u » ^ 

K* ,i * u5U 3 V ^ u * 

^ ,*>'* shi i*^ 4 jui j a-uxit « ^ »*• *^» c*^ 

■ ^ ^ r M -J -.y 

••'■ '• • '■ ■ ■ •••.: * "•'• •>*. ' ' ‘ ••• ■ '•••■'. iM- 
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644^ lUfif ^ 1 * OUaJU;) 4>J <*Ai ) *-f^}^ JJ J> 

^ -J * 3 3 8»&dt &)lapXJi ^ Itf 

u>kf e>t Jy*** i-K <x> j t&y^&v+Jf ij* vJ*ia (JTIm 

a&~* SSL 3 J O+sm J vJUjj ^1 «jlU» IbjlU y%i ;UUU 

*x* (j.y* U iMj j\y& g> ) 0 +** Jtf j ^ j '-**;! yS ***** j\* 

jA ^ i(j|^) u i \J> J & I fyli*! j ^ d*WJj 

U* *>a dt ^ ^jULdl ^1^1 Jjj* yk^ vd**»H* U^ 

fit y a+*M Avc Iftlk^e Jjftidf v-jJj JlsMS* (tf* 
iJjj iJjy *3 JLpl*i)| J6 Ji+i UJi j^A* J «*-&«•*> <^f ole JLoUuJt 
j ^fiJL^i aJ^wj j (**" > y* j ifkblfll 

1 *&J *i*jj)l dHJi <y WUj ^ J*UUt U J ^ij! <> Jtf oij 
Jj&i* iX yi aj t5 i^j| Jji eu*d cdao^dbdl j ^Atydf *JJyj 

lSJoj lUUJJi ^ JA. ^ix» l+fAJj j (*5*^1 1^ ; (JUUu aJ 

I^jUi J gjU*. J j*S J u llc j ^Jj ^ye 3 JaCo ^ Jjfti* 0 $ ) 

ey° *J/df <^ 1 * iWy® Uj^ ^ ^ uiw.^aup j 

- Aljf IbouA. ^L^Jf ufj U - ^cxmJ ^UftJl I4J &SK*. 

[ (*£* (^ *Ay*y° s£A^iX«h auJf ‘-r»^ ^ ^ , '] ^ 

# alif ^ (,/»Db OilDtf vi^db Oili)l ^t ^ jls ijJM J 

yfcjllb ^y u fc u Jf ooiu < >» atoc 

LXXXII. J ipA. (^Vjlo^Axo A^. 

t) j *ty* *? *t*s» *&»»* dip «^o 

>*> L**** t^y) y i jl+Ju 

fi\i* aJU» jA Af u 6 ^ CWJ 3^ iSby^lf ^ Ate. O^sJjJ J 

aAwo ^j! o'&Oj ua^ ^^Uaj Vjc-ft* 3 I fyT 

»d/^- itjjj a* Ij m».j* Kali ; lyl tok j|^4 Ij ig)ty. /* b* 

oJjli isSy Jf 0 - 4 ^ *i4*4kUj ya^. (jjjj! aii^Ju \y1 t »Ux. *f . 

*> aj(^4« ’it <**V »4 ^ Ch 4< W at« ^4»<j 3 Afclwyj 
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t; 5 J l *u J^l & *->U> f) &**> 

LSI)}' J £****«-*■** *ijlJ ci^ {&***? 

^f^ii Asiif Sl<(^ 13 a£| b<>L*»( a~~*j U 

C-ftXi^Jf o^f ^jJLp 4 &j*Aa± 

# [ ^ ] <^;}b©ji (**&•# vJbj** ^Urj 

Jti) *ut p — , 

fl^flf 3 ! ^ *i*» (Jj*f jsX^f ^ A*a£ (jli3l d**»| ^xs\^ g^-yyno iMj 

Asuy* A*4 ®l*> g^iT 5 A/olc {ja*> y Jy AmjI 

Ij &$&*& y a£ if**** j*iL*Jf ^xlr A*3f \\ &3&u> \j^sdu*g j j 

)f Cljjl e)T ^-M j*Jb! G ^ o^t u-a3 5 

0 ».*e ir^» U*** el^ ^ «>y^ ^IjjX) e£Lo ^Ulx) £ 4 ^ 

^f| A? j.»U t^*J (^JkflJ Ij 9 AiJi JjjV (^JKft.' CU-vo| cii* 

^ 5 <>jf u * < cj±2*'° ue*Zj KZ+*>jjk#c £>•**. 

j ^ai>J cLc j>^' ^x* ^ ,>,£. ji\ , 

cJl-Lo e-ftij ^?| c<r j ijJU ,Jj-^3 «j *>jft>j ca5j ,Jj*a> J ; 

tX|U jjjjjix* £ftX> j> CU~f ^»x9 ^ ^ pike 

&)2 +±a <jisb ijjj u*t** y ^f° 3 &y»- y 

* ^Jl*Jt A <Ui ^ 

^fi^ijl aJJf iXxc ^fta.JII ^jpa. 

trr a 1 1 


APPENDIX II. 

Aj t^LoU3 )!j Aflij t^UXj !>1> yi Uf^U. ci.-^ J^) L5 5 * ( ) 

... ^ &®U3 (£i)i *>^j J^ 1 ^ {£}* )d+e fili 

v «£j j) Ait ftiiiy (Si)i k-»ii w^®*j (,) ••• v!^ 1 ) 

jJjmSi\ v # j.l^Jt w j( i«Wl Jt5 ( r>w>Jl*j (J**) Aij y^t y *>^lj C/° *J}<^ 

# *1 jU*i*»ly^^t ^ (J^ 1 **-* 1 ii>f [ *S^s**Jl A ny ] 
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% 

f j ^ Aan ijUc yi&aJl £»^v« jlUJl 

vi;^l e)t fkf- ^^^1 y 4/*^ JWUI 4^1] 

ufti a saJj y y>Jf! j wJ&Jf (jaaj y Ua*a>| yjj cUUi){ j 

^Uft/f u>y ^ yi ahs*> ky»J t y yr**^ eHr**? y* 
aW^SN </ * &* Jai f<tf (^1 j u» W| J^Uij jJl^ 

aJUJi 8a W| aU) aS^A* y cAi^nJl Jli - L*tf - cUlioJl ^ J 
££+». JUUi£ o ^ ic jt o<y»l fit Uil »A^f 4/> Ut A$Jf 

&*CjhJ\ aJ«>^| tif y - J J* 

f***3 y cU'-^l u 4 i VJ)^ AjU» ^J^apjlj ijAi*.* &*>) I 
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JUNE, 1911. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Sooiety was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th June, 1011, at 9-15 p.m. 

Lieutenant- Colonel D. C. Phillott, F.A.8.B., in the 
chair. 

The following members were present 1 — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, 
Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. F. H. Gravely, Rai B. A. Gupte, 
Bahadur, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. C. 
Johnston, Mr. H.C. Jones, Mr.S. W. Kemp, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, 
Mr. C. S. Lomax, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satischandra Vidya- 
hhusane. 

Visitors Lt.-Col. F. Cunynghame-Hughes , Captn. R. B. S. 
Sewell, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the kst meeting were read and confirmed. 

Seventy presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. H. M. Percival 
and Major W. D. Hayward, I.M.S., had expressed a wish to 
withdraw from the Sooiety. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Major 
C. J. Robertson Milne, M.D., I.M.S., an Ordinary Member of 
the Society. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Bobu Qanesh Lai Barik, Gayawal, Chandchavra, Gaya, 
proposed by Capt. F. P. Connor, I.M.S., seconded by Dr. A. 
White Robertson; Lieut. H. 0. Maturin, 61st R. G. 0. Pioneers, 
Begumpet, Secunderabad, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Lieut. E. 0. Seconds, 
16th Rajputs, Bareilly, U.P., proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, seoonded by Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Maulavi M. Hedayet 
Bosom, Lecturer, Presidency College, 7-1, Ram Shanker Roy’s 
Lane, Caloutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
seoonded by Mr. G, H. Tipper ; Dr. K. K. Chatter ji, F.R.C S., 
33, Dharamtolla Street, proposed by Major E. A. R. Newman , 
I.M.8., seconded by Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. 

Mr. S. W. Kemp exhibited specimens of Apus from the 
United Provinces. 
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The following papers were read : — 

1. Folklore of the origin of the constellation Mriga^shirsha - 
By Rai B. A. Gupte, Bahadur. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for April, 

mi. 

2. A Vocabulary of the Pasi Boli or Argot of the Kanchan- 
diya Kanjars. — By W. Kirkpatrick. 

3. Oangesa Upadhyaya, the founder of modern Nyaya. — By 
Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhttsana. 

These two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

4. Some Notes on Urdu Grammar. — By Lietjt.-Colonbl 
D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B. , Secretary , Board of Examiners. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for April, 
1911. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
14th June, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major E. A. R. Newman, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, Dr. Adrian Caddy Dr. C. H. 
Elmes, Major E. E. Waters, I.M.S., and Oapt. «J. W. D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. The following clinical cases were shown : — 

A case of very acute Lymphatic Leukaemia — shown by 
Major E. E. Waters, I.M.S. 

A case of fracture of the lower end of the Humerus with 
great displacement of the lower fragments as shown by X-ray 
photographs, the result of treatment being very satisfactory — 
shown by Dr. Elmes. 

A case for diagnosis, a swelling of the head of the tibia — 
shown by Major Newman. 

The cases were discussed by the Chairman, Major Waters, 
Dr. Caddy, Dr. Elmes, Dr. Brahmachari, and the Secretary. 

II. The following paper was read : — 

Some peculiar effects of Salvarsan . — By Dr. C. H. Elmes. 

The disoussion on the paper was postponed owing tp the 
lateness of the hour. 



28 . Notes on the newly-found Manuscript of Chatuhsatika 
by Aryadeva. 

By Mahamahofadhyaya Haeafrasad Shastbi. 

A batch of palm-leaves came to my hand, containing frag* 
ments of four different works. One fragment of this has seve- 
ral colophons, purporting to say that the leaves belong to some 
commentary on Aryadeva's CatuhSataka. This roused my 
curiosity, and 1 carefully examined the leaves. I found that 
only twenty-three leaves belong to Aryadeva and his com- 
mentator. The last possessor of the manuscript had obliterated 
all the original leaf-markB, except one, and had put in new leaf- 
marks of his own from 16 to 38, the leaf containing the an- 
cient leaf mark being the 15th, The leaf marked 29 by the late 
owner does not belong to this work at all, but to some work on 
grammar. So I did not count it among the 23 leaves, which 
really belong to Aryadeva’s work. 

The leaves were not in order. The first chapter ended in 
the 3rtth leaf, the third chapter in the 15th, the fourth chapter 
in the Uth, the eighth chapter in the 34th, the ninth chapter 
in the 37th, the thirteenth in the 28th, and the fifteenth in 
the 33rd. Instead of attempting to put the leaves in order I 
allowed them to remain as they were, and transcribed each leaf 
in a sheet of foolscap, writing the obverse side in one half 
sheet and the reverse side in another. I then tried to put the 
foolscap sheets in order. The 20 th leaf came before the 
18th: they are consecutive. The 24th and the 25th leaves, on 
examination, were found also to be consecutive. The 21st and 
the 19th are also found to be consecutive. The 22nd, the 34 h 
and the 38th appear to be consecutive, but I can not be posi- 
tive on the point that the last two are so. The 20th, ti e 27th, 
the 28th, the 30th and the 31st are also found to be consecu- 
tive. By reading over the sheets several times, I have given 
them an order of my own, and marked ti em from 1 to 23, 

As the 3rd chapter came to an end in leaf 15, which alone 
in these leaves bears the ancient leaf-mark, I thought the aver- 
age length of chapters to have been five leaves ; and as there are 
sixteen chapters in this work the length would be, according to 
that average, eighty leaves, But as the last eight chapters 
are philosophical and controversial, and therefore, are likely to 
have been longer than the first eight which are dogma^o and 
religious, I would give them a leaf more each, so the > l«fgth of 
the work would be about 88 leaves The fragment r id hand 
therefore is only a fourth of the whole work. But as cdo* 
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phons of seven chapters are to be found 'in these 23 leaves, 
there is enough to know about the ends of these chapters and 
the beginnings of the next following chapters. At the end of 
the 8th chapter there is a statement : “ In the subsequent eight 
chapters will be treated of— how men can understand the nature 

of the world.’ ’ Her fa HVB 

OTTCQTCTfW'' In the beginning of the 9th 

chapter there is a statement to a similar effect. 

$*f: IHCmf cmfwrflR- 

wmw ” So from this it 

•J 6 

appears that the last eight chapters are the or the 

remaining chapters of the work. In the commencement of the 
16th chapter there is a statement to the same effect — 

sr: irarcur. «renrr*a *?r*w;RTi*ej 

From all 

this it is apparent that the whole work is divided into 16 chap- 
ters, and that the first eight chapters are dogmatical and religi- 
ous, and the last eight chapters are philosphieal and controversial. 

The first four chapters treat of the means by which 
one may get rid of four wrong impressions. The first of these 
impressions is the belief in the eternity of things that are 
non-eternal. The second impression is that of happiness where 
only sorrow exists. The third is to consider that to be pure 
which is really impure. The fourth is to oonsider that to be 
self which is not self. And in the subsequent four chapters 
Buddhas are extolled as the only teachers of truth. As liber- 
ated souls they have no interest in teaching, yet for the benefit 
of the animated creation they constantly teach. The eighth 
chapter ends with a* quotation from Buddhapalita, a teacher 
not known to Nanjio. The 9th chapter proves that in reality 
nothing exists. The 10th chapter in the beginning controverts 
a novel doctrine of there being two souls to a man. It also 
controverts the theory of the Sankhyas. The Sankhya doc- 
trines controverted here differ in many respects from that of 
Igvarakrsna, the oldest writer on Sankhya known up to the 
present date. The 13th chapter declares that there* can be 
neither senses nor the objects of senses. In this and in the 
following chapter the writer comes into conflict with the VaiBe- 
sikas. In the 15th chapter he proves the non-reality of the 
phenomenal world. The sixteenth concludes the whole work* 
In the colophons of the first and the 8th chapters the work 

is named as that is, written, by Aryadeva, 
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*f?3*rtJTTOnr the Yogacara doctrine of the Bodhisattvas, and 
as CatuhSataka or composed of 400 slokas. The term Catuli- 
§ataka may mean either a work in verse or in prose, the extent 
being 400 Slokas of 32 letters each. In the present case the work 
appears to be in 400 Anustup verses, though I am not sure that 
there are not some sentences in prose. But when it is named 
Catuhgataka, the extent must be 400 x 32 letters or something 
approaching to it. The text is accompanied by an exceedingly 
lucid commentary by some writer later than Buddhapalita, 
the commentator of the Madhyamaka Karikas by Nagarjuna. 
The writer of the text is well known. Nanjio’s catalogue con- 
tains the names of nine of his works. He is often mentioned in 
Hieunth Sang’s itinerary. Beal in his Caternea speaks very highly 
of his works. He is said to have been a disciple of Nagarjuna, 
and must have flourished about the 2nd century A.D. But we 
know nothing of the commentator, not even his name. Some 
of his words have a peculiar Bengali look. He might have 
hailed from Eastern India. Aryadeva was a Southerner. 

In order to ascertain the verses of the texts I had to col- 
lect ail the verses given in these leaves in one place. Their 
number is 186. Thirty verses have been marshalled into the 
leaves without any introduction, and they are in various metres. 
These are no part of the text. Thirty have been introduced 

with such words as i n 16 instances, 

*inr in one, 

in seven instances, in one, one, 

ftp in one, fljsf in one, and * n one in- 

stance. Thus in fifty-nine instances we can positively say that 
these verses belong to the CatuhSataka of Aryadeva. When a 
verse is introduced with such words as tr/* 

8UC h verses are generally quoted by 
the commentator to support the text. Such verses may be- 
long to other authors or other works of Aryadeva, but not to 
the text. The verses introduced with such words as 

‘ <! 3W HJT3ST,” and “ssmnr 

are undoubtedly quotations from known works. But 
when a verse is introduced with such words as 

^nw,” it becomes difficult to say whether they 

belong to the text or to some other work. But when any one 
of suoh verses is accompanied by a long commentary, it is most 
probably a part of the text. Taking the number to be about 
30, this fragment contains 59 x 30 verses of the original text. 
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We have found, however, that 118 verses have beencommented 
on. But some of them are undoubtedly outside the text. 

In the first eight chapters of this work, the commentator 
often illustrated philosophical ideas by short stories which are 
charmingly beautiful, and throw* a flood of light bn the man* 
ners and customs of the people and may contribute to the 
already rich folk-lore of India. I will give only four in- 
stances : — 

(1) To illustrate the fact that custom (sffar) is stronger 

than law he gives the story of or marry- 

ing a daughter. A certain person went to the country of the 
Yavanas. He found a Yavana light a fire, and by his magical 
power made the fire speak. The fire said, “ Your daughter 
will be your wife.” The man had a handsome daughter at 
home. He thought of mar ying the daughter. He implored 
the Yavana to give him the magical power. Armed with the 
magical power he went home and lit a fire. But the fire said, 
** You cannot marry your daughter : that is not the custom of 
your country.” 

(2) To illustrate the doctrine that things seen in the pro- 
per light appear ugly and uninteresting, he gives the story of a 
friar in Kamboja. A Buddhist Bhiksu went to Kamboja for 
mendicanoy. A man came to him and said, “ Begging here is 
regarded as a very low occupation. So do not utter a word 
asking for anything. The Bhiksu went on with the alms-bowl in 
hand without speaking a word. The people there never saw a 
Bhiksu : they were experts in making machines. They thought 
that some expert machine-maker sent them a curious machine 
which can open and close its eyes like a man And he has 
done so to overmatch them. They in their turn prepared a 
similar machine and sent it to Ivm. He saw the fun of it. - He 
came out and asked the Bhiksu to speak. The Bhiksu spoke, 
4 * Let there be no disease. 5 9 The people of Kamboja were struck 
with wonder and said that they had not the skill to make the 
machine speak. If they knew that he was really a Bhiksu, 
they would have treated him with contempt. 

(3) To illustrate that Buddhas are never inactive and 
even their very breath is for the benefit of the animated world, 
a story is given of a Bhiksu sojourning in the house of a Par&- 
Bara or a maohine-maker. A Bhiksu went to the house of a 
machine-maker for alms, The machine-maker invited him to 
remain at the house for the rainy season. He gave the Bhiksu 
his food. When the Bhiksu wanted to go after four months, 
the man paid a sum of money for the purchase of monastic? 
robe, and also wanted to pay his wages. The Bhiksu refused 
to accept any wHges, as he had done nothing to deserve them. 
The man pointed out that below the room in which he lived 
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there was a machine which worked constantly by the pressure 
of his body as he moved about, and produced blades of knife, 
and that he was a g eat gainer by the sale of these. Just as 
every motion of the Bhiksu was for the benefit of the owner of 
the machine; so every motion.of the Buddhas was for the bene- 
fit of the three worlds. 

(4) The Brahmanas say that the man who dies in battle 
goes to heaven, because he sacrifices the dearest thing in the 
world, his life, for glory. Savs the commentator, this is not 
proper. And to illustrate it, he gives the story of a milkmaid 
Who offered her person to her father-in-law. The son of an old 
milkman was away. His wife treated the old man very 
badly, insulted him and gave him scanty food. On the return 
of the son, the father complained of her conduct, and he 
scolded his wife and ordered her to do everything to make his 
father comfortable, and to do even the hardest thing to please 
him. When the son was again away the daughter-in-law 
served her father-in-law with great attention and care. At night 
she made a nice bed for him, washed his feet with tepid water 
and prepared to lie on the bed with him. The old man said, 

4 4 What are you doing ? 9 9 She said, 4 ‘ Your son has ordered me 
to do the hardest thing to please you ; and nothing is harder 
for a woman than to offer her person.” The old man greatly 
annoyed left the house. The son on his return enquired about 
his father, and the wife gave him the whole story, not omitting 
the offer of her person. The son drove her away and entreated 
the father to come and live with him. She made a great sacri- 
fice, but nobody praised her for it. So if you die only for 
glory, you do not do the right thing. 

The work, a fragment though it is, throws a good deal of 
light on the life in ancient India : (1) It often speaks of 

curious machines as in the stories given above. (2) It speaks 
of the unreal nature of the caste-system ; it speaks of people 
of other castes and other countries being regarded as Khsatri- 
yas on account of their Ksattriya occupation. (3) It scouts 
the idea of purity on which the whole Brahminic system is 
based. (4) It gives expression to the extreme democratic idea 
that the king is only a servant of the mass, who pay the 
sixth part of their income as his wages. (5) It ridicules the 
monks who secretly drank wine at night. (6) It presupposes 
the existence of a literature in the Kavya style and quotes 
many verses, of which later Sanskrit poets might well be proud. 
(7) It brings out, in bold relief , the antagonism which existed 
between the Buddhists and Brahmanas in the story of Aoarya 
Sanghasena and his pupil. Acarya Sanghasena asked his pupil 
to become $n Updsaka . But he demurred. But after a few 
days he came back and said, “ 0 Acarya, I have become an 
Upamha because whenever I meet a Brahmana, I wish to kill 
him.” • ' : S 
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The philosophical ideas embodied in this fragment are 
characterized by boldness which is rare oven in works that are 
already published, of the Mahayana school. The soul, the senses 
and the object of senses are all declared to be phenomenal : 
and then all phenomena are declared to be unreal. What the 
reality is can not be gathered from this fragment. Aryadeva 
is reputed to be pupil of Nagarjuna, the author of the Madhya- 
maka or the Sunyavada theory. In this work, however, Arya- 
deva though refuting the Vaibhasikas does not seem to say 
anything against the Madhyamkas; yet the work is called 
Bodhisattva-yogacara. And the probability is that he is a 
teacher of Yogacara or the Vijnana-vada theory. That the 
Aupanisadas and the later Vedantists borrowed largely from 
Aryadeva’s works is undoubted. This book, therefore, is ex- 
tremely valuable as one of the earliest works on the tran- 
scendental school of thought in India. 

Though Nanjio speaks of the translations of nine works 
bv Aryadevas in Chinese, the CatuhSatakas is not one of them. 
It is said to have a Tibetan translation. The fragment, there- 
fore, is that of a unique work, both as regards the text and the 
commentary. 

One other work of Aryadeva in Sanskrit was found by me 
and published in J.A.S.B. n 189S. I could not find the name 
of the work. But Professor Bendall wrote to me to say that 
its name was Cittavisuddhiprakarana. A tentative translation 
of the work appeared in the Evangelical Review . That book 
is also characterized by the boldness of its conceptions, its anti- 
Brahminic tendencies, and by its attempts to whitewash the 
blemishes of monastic life. 

On the last day of his stay in Calcutta, I showed this MS. to 
Professor Schervetzky, and he was convinced of the genuineness 
of the work. He pronounced it to be a great discovery. He said 
that European scholars would be anxious to get it, and asked me 
to go to press at once. Little did he think at the time that the 
owner, by effacing the old page marks, had put even this small 
fragment of this work into great confusion. Dr. Ross tells me 
that Professor Schervetsky regarded the finding of this work as 
the greatest sensation during his stay in India. 

It is not out of place to mention here that though I have 
paid great attention in transcribing and trying to understand 
the work, the difficulty of understanding a unique work in a 
fragmentary condition is such that my readers should accept 
my findings as tentative till the work is subjected to a more 
careful examination. 



29. Folk-songs and Folk-lore of the Gehara (Kanjars). 
By W. KraKPATRicK. 


Gehard , as I have stated in a previous paper, is the inter- 
tribal appellation of an endogamous section of Kanjars. 

It will be noticed that in the following few verses prom- 
inence is given to the name of one Mdnd, each line or verse 
beginning and ending with this name— apparently by way of 
invocation. Mdnd 1 * * is seemingly a sort of deified ancestor 
common to various Kanjar tribes, and among the Gehdrds is 
sometimes known as Mdnd Guru . 

A well-known legend— confirmed with some slight varia- 
tion by Mr. Crooke— is that Mdnd was attached to the Court 
of Delhi as a maker of khas-khas tatties (Crooke’s version is 
that he was a brush-maker ; kunch band). The King of Delhi 
had two famous wrestlers (pehlwdn) Maid and Dana -Crooke 
gives the names “ Kdllu and Mallu 1 — who were champions 
of the world.” Anyhow Maid and Dana were noted as 
athletes (Crooke: “for their skill in swinging the athlete’s 
chain bow”; lezam). Mdnd apparently did not take these 
two p6hlwdn seriously and suggested an exchange of occupa- 
tions. Crooke says : * ‘ Mana happened to pass by and 
“ taking the bow plunged it so deep into the ground that no 
“one could withdraw it.” The Emperor hearing of Maud's 
prowess and ambitions sent for him and made him wrestle 
with Maid and Ddnd. Needless to say Mdnd was victorious. 
The version of the story as given to me continues that Maid 
and Ddnd both fought Mdnd at the same time, but quickly 
seeing themselves outmatched they took a mean advantage— 
Ddnd seized Maud's choti 8 or chuttid from behind while Maid 


1 Mr. Nesfield says: “ The man god whom the Kanjars worship is 
‘ Mana— a name which does not appear in any of the lists of the Hindu 

* divinities. While he lived amongst men (the italics are mine ~W. K.) 

‘he was the model fighter, the great hunter, the wise artificer and the 

* unconquered chief. He was not only the teacher and guide but also 

1 the founder and ancestor of the tribe.*’ 

Col. Phillott has suggested to me that this use of Mantis name at 
the beginning and end of a song or verse is in conformity with a com- 
mon practice in Oriental poesy and would identify Mana as the 4 * * * writer 
and composer. ’ 

* Ibbetson’s Punjab Ethnography in describing the SAnsis (a tribe 
closely allied to the Kanjars — W, K.) divides them into two tribes known 
as Kdlkd and Mdlkd. The Bawdrids also h ave a section called KdlkamdUd i , 
not to be confused with the Sansis or Kanjars however; KdlkcmaUd 
with the Bawarias meaiiing simply 44 Black blankets.” 

s The propriety of continuing to wear the choti or chuttid by Hindu 
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made a feint in front. Mdnd dashed forward at Mdld and in 
the effort had his choti torn off and left in Band's hands ; Mind 
eventually threw them both, “ asmdn dakhdia ‘—but the loss 
of his choti deprived him for ever after of his virtue as a 
Hindu, 2 and in no small degree of his renown as an ancestor! 
A fable of this sort affords an irresistible opportunity to a 
tribe for explaining away their present or recently past non- 
Hindu state, and an excuse to hark back to an imaginary 
Hindu origin. In fact we here have Mind's claim to pos- 
thumous fame being denied him by his own people ; striv- 
ing as they are with the rest of the casteless millions of 
India to obtain a footing, even though it be on the lowest 
rung of the Hindu social ladder. 8 And so it comes about 
that Mdnd is at the present day looked upon by the Kaniar 
community, certainly the Gehar&s, rather in the light oi a 
necessary evil — so much so, if I have been able to correctly 
gauge their thought, that he is disreputable enough to require 
propitiation, that his name may not to be mentioned except as 
we see it in use -as an invocation. One of my informants, a 
well-known Geh&rd shik&ri, was highly amused at my expecting 
him to pronounce the name in ordinary tones. He had no 
objection to repeating the name “ Mdnd but only in a sort 
of drone or chant — “ 0h\ Ma-d-dna ! ” 

Mdnd had a wife called Nathiya, a lady with even less of 
a reputation than Mdnd , and she is not to be confused with 
the Great Mother or Mother Great Queen, the female and 
supreme deity known as Mdri 4 or Mahdrdni or Ddid Mdhd - 
rdni . 6 Mahdrdni is the principal Kanjar deity, and her male 


converts to Christianity has recently been the subject of some discussion 
in Missionary circles in India. 

1 Ashman or “ asmdn dakhdiyd ” = “ showed him the sky.” I 
referred this expression to Mr. C. A. W. Sands of the U.P. Polioe 
(C.l.D ), the authority on Indian Kvshti or wrestling, and he has very 
kindly given me the following interesting note ; — “There is a custom in 
‘parte of the Punjab (chiefly I believe in the South) of regarding it 

* as a fall {chit) for a man to be supine - to see the sky. This is not 

* generally recognized among Indian wrestlers as a fall. The ordinary 
‘fall is the ‘ donon shdnen fee kushti * — that of both shoulder blades 

* touching the ground. This is the 1 chit * generally recognized through- 
out India.” 

* This is interesting, as Crooke in “ Tribes and Castes,” III, p. 147, 
says: “TO Kunchbands sometimes offer the hair of an infant to 
Mana. * * The Geh&rds are a section of the Kunchband Kanjars. 

* As Sir Herbert Kisiey puts it, “ that course of development by 
“which a non- Aryan tribe transforms itself into a full-blown caste 
“claiming definite rank in the Brahmanical system.*' 

* Crooke. Vol IV, p. 74, in description of Nats, says: “MSri is 
worshipped when cholera appears in the village.” The Kolh&tes of 
Bombay worship among others the cholera goddess Maria — Bombay 
Gazette, XX, 188 eg* 

8 See Vocabulary of Pdsi Boli or Argot of Kunchband Kanjars- 
Jaunt . As, Sac. Beng vol. vii, no. 6, p. 277. 
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companion is known as Khetrpdl ,* who is however of no great 
consequence, and, I imagine, has been introduced to theGeh4r& 
Kanjars by contact with allied tribes. Khetrpdl is the same as 
Bhumiyd (Bhewani ?), and in another form Sdim or Sdydm. 
Still it is interesting to note that when on rare occasions he 
has to be propitiated he has a special form of puja. A small 
square space is cleared and plastered over with cow-dung, and 
on this seven spots or tikds are made with Saindoor* Betel 
and wine are then dispensed and the huqd handed round. 
Khetrpdl is said to have a particular shrine somewhere near 
Calcutta, under an Imli (tamarind) tree. 

Mdhdrdni Dai or Ddiyd has a shrine at Miranpore (Maha- 
ranpore?), near Allahabad, also under a tamarind tree. The 
Imli , it has been impressed upon me, is the Kanjar’s deodar or 
special sacred tree. This shrine at Allahabad is periodically 
visited by all the Kunchband and other Kanjars from the 
Southern Punjab and Western districts of the United Prov- 
inces 1 2 * 4 * * * 8 and has been frequented by Delhi Kanjars for over 
fifty years. It will be seen that in Song IV Mahdrdni is re- 
ferred to as PurMni freely translated “ Queen of the East.” 

Another legend connects Mdnd with Dana — the wrestler 
who deprived Mdnd of his choti — as his brother. This I think, 
however, is only a convenient excuse for introducing some more 
Aim flam to show Hindu origin. Mdnd and Dana it is said 
were both Koli or Juldhds , and had (t huqa pdni ” relations 


1 Khetr = earth, place ; pal — protector or owner. See Ibbetson’s 
Census report, account of the Aheris, or Thoris or Heris who “ worship 
“specially Babaji or Kohmand in Jodhpore and IChetrpal of Jodh- 
“porj.” 

Khetrpal is also on© of the deities worshipped by Hill Poms in 
Kumaon. 

2 Saindur —the red lead which is used by so many castes and 
tribes in India, in one of the most binding parts of the marriage 
ceremony - the bridegroom rubs saindur on the bride's head; the 
parting in the hair pain red red is a sign of the married state. 

8 In confirmation of this, Mr. Geoffrey Clarke, I.CS., Postmaster- 
General, U.P., while at Allahabad this year very kindly obtained and 
sent me the following note; — “Miranpur is a village on the banks 
of the Jumna on the Allahabad city side of the Jumna Bridge, 
‘and under a small Imli tree about ten years old is the Mandir of 
‘ the goddess Dhardnd Mai : she is placed on a small kutcha platform 

4 and rests against a small wall. She is about a foot in height. The 
'land on which the shrine stands was the property of Mahamdu, and 
4 some time back was purchased by Jhun«ri Kanjar, resident of Colonel- 
1 gunge, Allahabad. Jhungri is still alive, and appears to be the officiat- 
‘ing ‘priest.’ The Mandir is well know > to and frequented by 

* Kanjars, Nutts and Badiya*. Jhungri Kanjar is not called a Mahunt, 
though he is the owner of the deoghar. It is well known to local 

* Pandus that Dr lhi and Punjabi Kanjars pay visits of pilgrimage to the 
‘ shrine and venerate the Imli tree. Ther appear* to be $0 fixed 
‘season for the worship of the goddess. Fowls, goats ondpigs are 

* sacrificed and sweetmeats are offered and distributed by Jhungri 

'Kan jar. ‘ jf. 
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with all Sudras ; but one day unknowingly Mdnd partook of 
some food off a leaf plate which had been left by Ddnd as his 
jhutd. Ddnd thereupon ou toasted Mdnd , and this following 
upon the loss of his choti was the last straw ! Mand’s wife, as 
I have said, was Nathiyd ; she died before Mand's degradation, 
and this is why it is explained all married Geharas when they 
die are cremated, while the unmarried are buried — in a lying 
posture, face upwards — head to the north and feet to the south. 
When the Chowdhri or Naik of a camp dies and time and 
money permits he is buried in a sitting posture. I was never 
able to get a very definite confirmation of this practice, but it 
is a custom known to the Gehar&s and in fact claimed by them, 
and I mention it as it is common to many of these wandering 
tribes. 

As an example of how difficult it is to make too definite 
statements with regard to the folk-lore or origin of these 
hitherto casteless tribes, particularly now that they are so 
rapidly coming under Hindu influence, I had a reputable old 
Chowdhri of the Delhi gang disclaiming all knowledge of Mana; 
he said his yrir was “ Bam Dijai whose shrine is at Ron6cha 
near Poker ji in ridsat Jodlipore,” and 1 believe this is all it 
was — Ram Dijai is his own particular saint. In a generation 
or two the luckless Mana will be wiped off the Gehard pantheon 
and Ram Dijai will reign supreme. This old disciple of the 
usurper Ram Dijai insisted that Maharani committed sati on 
Ram Dijai’s pyre, and that Ram Dijai was an incarnation of 
the Sufi poet Kabir. 1 This is the sort of story one has to 
“ sift out,” but nevertheless there is some interest attaching to 
the relationship claimed with Kabir. Captain Richardson in 
his much-quoted article on Nats or Bazeegars mentions Kabir 
as the bard of the Nats. 

The first song, inculcating endogamy, is perhaps the only 
one of interest from an ethnological point of view. The 
Geharas are an endogamous section divided up again into 
several distinct exogamous septs mostly of totemistic origin. 
I have only been able to discover one song, or as I should more 
correctly describe it, a proverb, with an exogamic allusion. 
** Oh l Sohnrd , kds mb nd tirnd” = “ Oh Sohnra, do not swim in 
the rushes!” Sohnra * is the title of an eponymous exogam- 
ous sept of the Gehdras , the founder being one Sdhnrd who 
onee when journeying came to a river in full flood, and as 
he could not cross over, he laid him down to sleep among 
the kds or feathery rushes on the bank. At midnight he 
awoke, and it being moonlight with a wind blowing, the mov- 


l Kabir or Kubeer, a well-known Deist and Sufi poet of humble 
origin and the founder of the sect known as Kabirpant . 

9 Sohnrd as a name may well be an invention, a nickname In fact ; 
#oh rdhd = he is sleeping. 
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ing grasses had the appearance of flowing waters. Under the 
delusion that the river had overflowed its banks and that 
he was surrounded by water, he struck out to save himself, 
going throug*h the actions of swimming. Hence “ has me 
tirnd" is now a saying applied to anyone, so to speak, grovel- 
ling in the dark, or on the wrong tra jk, or wrong scent in shikar ; 
while the negative application of the proverb, i.e. kds me nd 
tirnd, may well be used, and I believe it is applied as a warning 
against marriage outside one’s own sept. 


1. Song inculcating Endogamy. 

Oh , Mdnd! Gehari karsi tho ndo chalsi 
Aur kdjri karsi tho ndo , nd chal-bd-bro. 1 

Oh, Mana! (invocation): 

(If you) take unto yourself a Gehari then (your) name will 
continue. 

And (but) if you take (kar si = do it with) a Kdjri (out- 
sider ; anyone not a Gehari) , (your or our) name will not 
continue. 


2. In Sickness. 

Deo mira rothiro U jdi Mandi he re , 

Jin pakri thu ni bdoih ah ni chali third Mane — bhai re I 

Goddess! for the sake of Mdnd take away my troubles 
(pain) 

Which you have (thought fit) to give me. Now you remove 
them — To you Mdnd l — Oh brother ! 

3. In Worship (Thanksgiving). 

Dai , Md’rdni barro gad-si pakhdro 

Sona lai gadldro-jhdnch 

Jaggo Magge cholna Ko kdtsi 

Aur Lai Mid Tar-bar ! Jaggo Magge cholna 

Katsi, etc., repeat ad lib . 

Oh Mother! Great Queen ! (invocation) : 

Go (thou) and bring a real (well made) spear 
And bring golden cymbals. 

(And) awake! and like a thread (which breaks) (your 
troubles) will be cut away. 

And proclaim Lalmia * victorious. 

(In the sense that Lalmia will prevail). 


I Chal-ba-bro . This is a fanciful inflection (instead of chalsi in the 
first liner) to meet the requirements of the chant. Chalsirchalnd to go. 

4 Lalmia — The red or 44 beautiful one * ’ — a heroic title forM&nd 
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4. Ordinary Worship, Propitiation in a Spirit 
of Humility. 

Mdnd tMri rdhine gftjargai Mdnd ! 

Thiri ddin Kdlkd , bdin PUrbini 

Simar ki chailo ! Mdnd ! 

Mana ! (invocation) : 

Your stay (addressed as to oneself) is fleeting (literally 
4 ‘has expired”). 

On your right (you have the support of) Kdlkd , 

On your left (you have) the “ Queen of the East.” 

And (supported by these) you (we) should go forward, 
or continue, in (our) life with proper humility — Oh 
Mdnd\ (invocation). 

Mdnd appears no less than three times in this song ; and 
I read it as being an invocation, and not that the warning 
conveyed is addressed to Mdnd. It is, I believe, the suppliant 
who feels that his protestations will not carry weight unless 
he propitiates Mana by using his name. 



30. The Stambhesvari. 

By B. C. Mazumdar, B.L., M.B.A.S. 

Communicated with a note by B. D. Banerji, M.A., M.R.A.S., 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

NOTE. 

Mr. Mazurodar’s paper is partly ethnological and partly 
antiquarian. I have not' ting to say about the ethnological 
part of the paper, but I believe Mr. Mazumdar is right in his 
conclusions, aa he has resided in the Sambalpur district for 
more than a quarter of a century and knows the Orissa Feuda- 
tory States very intimately. The modern vernacular for a 
pillar, the Sanskrit stambha, is khdmbhd in Hindi, thdma in 
Bengali, and khamba in Oriya. So a goddess, whose name in 
Sanskrit is StambheSvari, would be called Khambhe4varl. 
During the lifetime of the late Dr. Bloch I had the good 
fortune of examining the Puri plates of Kulastambhadeva, and 
1 think Mr. Monmohan Chakravartis transcript cannot be 
improved. 1 

I believe Mr. Chakravarti is right in assuming that the 
king Kulastambhadeva is descended from the Calukyas. In a 
copperplate grant which I have recently received through the 
Superintendent, Orissa Feudatory States, from the Chief of 
Talcher, Kulastambhadova is described as an ornament of the 
S'ulki dynasty, who were famed in the Three Worlds : 

— dabja renavah svasti tribhuvana-vidile Sulki-raja-vamaa- 


— Obverse, 1. 2. 

Now S'ulki seems to be the equivalent of Solatiki, which is 
certainly derived from Calukya or Caulukya. The antiquity 
of the name Stambhesvari is apparent from this plate also. In 
the ninth line it is mentioned that the king Ranastambhadeva 
obtained a boon from the Goddess Stambhesvari : 

SrUStambheivari-labdftarvara-prabhdvo mahanubhavah Para- 

ma-mahein a- 

10. — ro mata-pitf-padanudhyayi samadhigata-parka-mahd- 
iabdo Ma- 
ll. — harajadhirajah tfri Ranastambhah 

— Obverse, 11. 9-11. j 


1 J.A./S.B., Pt. I.pp. 128-27. 
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It appears from another copperplate belonging to the 
Raja of Baudh, which also I have received from the same 
source, that the Goddess StambheSvarl was also worshipped 
by the Bhanja kings : 

10. — Samadhigatarpahcamaha^abda mahasamanta-vandi- 

ta Stambhe&vari — 

17. — labdha-vara- prasada Rdnaka Sri Ranabhanjadeva 

huialt 

These plates will be published in the Epigraphia Indica. 

R. D. B. 

On a site in tho centre of the town of Sonpur stands a 
pillar which is known to be the pillar of Stambhedvari Devi. 
The word stambha means a pillar. When was it that this 
pillar was raised is not known to the people. The Maharaja of 
Sonpur has informed me that it is believed by the people that 
his ancestor Raj Singh Deo, father of Achala Singh Deo and 
great-great-grandson of Raja Madangopai, the first Chief, 
brought this pillar to light, while removing a very big heap of 
old ruins. A slab of stone bearing an inscription of no great 
importance was also unearthed at that time. This inscription 
gives no clue whatever to the pillar or to any king who got the 
inscription engraved. Another account is, that the wife of Raj 
Singh Deo brought a little toy pillar of KhambeSvarl from the 
house of her father, a Raja of Kimidi. Raja Raj Sing then 
built a temple for KhambeSvarl to honour the goddess of his 
wife’s forebears. 

The tradition that it is a StambheSvarl pillar is of im- 
portance; for the Goddess Stambhedvarl or Khambedvarl, as 
popularly called, is not worshipped by the Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas at Sonpur. The homage that is now paid to this 
pillar is for the fact that an old pillar once consecrated to some 
god or goddess has been found out in the debris of old buildings. 

KhambeSvarl (StambheSvarl) is now found in the Sambal- 
pur tract, as well as in the western part of the Orissa Gar j at 
Mahals, to be the tutelary goddess of the Dumal people. The 
Kandhs who live on the south-eastern border of Sonpur and in 
the State of Boad adjoining this border, do also regard Kham- 
bedvari to be their tribal goddess. The Dumals are Hindus, 
and the Brahmans drink water fetched by them. Both the 
Dumals and the Kandhs set up wooden posts in their villages 
to represent the Goddess KhambeSvarl. 

The Dumals say that they originally came from Oddinga, 
which is in the Feudatory State of Athmallik which borders on 
the State of Boad to the south, and which almost touches the 
north-eastern border of the State of Sonpur, where this State 
adjoins the State of Rehrakhol. The geographical 'name 
Oddinga is of importance. For we find this name mentioned 
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in the copperplates of the Trikalinga Guptas. In one charter 
of Mahabhava Gupta Deva it has been mentioned that a 
Brahman family which came from OdayaSrnga (OcWinga) was 
granted a village in the Patna State (E.I., viii, pp. 138-43). 

I have also been informed that some Dumals say that 
they came originally from Khemri or Khemidi in Ganjam. 
My informer Pandit KaSlnatha Dani gave me a couplet in 
Oriya, which, he says, the Dumals gave him in narrating their 
history. I have not yet been able to get the statement 
properly verified by any Dumal. The couplet spoken of is as 
follows 

Khemandi rdjya nija sthdna 
Deda laksha Dumba kala b fit y ana . 

The meaning is — Khemidi was the original home which 
created or gave rise to the Durabas or Dumals to the extent of 
one lakh-and-a-half in number. If this is a genuine tradition 
amongst the Dumals, I am inclined to believe that it was Raj 
Sing’s wife of Kimidi Raj family who introduced the goddess 
in the State of Sonpur. 

The Dumals set up their Goddess KhambeSvarl by putting 
two posts of black wood in the earth. The Dumals never wear 
any cloth or ornament which is black in colour. They always 
wear dhutis and saris having red border, and it is only red lac 
churls which they wear It is also to be noted that their 
women never put the mark of sindur or vermilion on their 
forehead as all the Hindu married women do. Usually in the 
Oriya villages the walls of the houses are painted dark with 
sticky ash-coloured earth; but the Dumals invariably paint 
their house walls with brown-coloured geri mdti. They say 
that as their Goddess KhambeSvari is black, they do not wear 
anything which is black in colour. 

The Dumal women do not wear any ornament about their 
feet or ankles, as usually women of other castes do. They 
only bore their left nostril to wear a nosering, and perforate the 
lobes of the ear for similar purpose. But they religiously 
avoid perforating the other parts of the nose and the ear. I 
notice these customs so that in future some clue may be 
obtained for tracing the origin either of the Dumals or of their 
customs. 

The Dumals worship their tribal Goddess KhambeSvari in 
the month of Asvin when the Durga Puja is celebrated by the 
Hindus. In the month of Asvin they worship KhambeSvarl 
under the spreading branches of a mahua ( basaia latifolia) tree. 
It is significant to note that the god or goddess who has 
his or her seat under the shade of a tree, is called dimli in the 
Sambalpur tract. May it not be the case that the name Dumal 
has its origin in dimli owing to the fact that thesis people 
worships dimli goddess ? 
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There is a caste in the Sambalpur tract called Sudh. This 
term is supposed to be a contraction either of the term Sfcdra 
or of the word Buddha (pure). There are two sections of the 
Shdlv people, namely, the Bu ka Sudhs and the Bad Stadhs. 
The Butka Sudhs are treated still as an aboriginal tribe and 
are not touched by the high class Hindus. But the Bad (big) 
Shdhs are allowed to offer water to the Brahmans. The 
Dumals interdine with the Bad Shdhs, but the Sfodhs and the 
Dumals do not intermarry. This shows that the Dumals and 
the Sudhs are akin to each other, while the Sudhs must be 
supposed to have once belonged to the tribe of the Butk& 
S'udhs, who are considered to be of low origin. 

Even where the Dumals have their temples (called by the 
Telugu name gudi by all the Hindus of the Sambalpur tract) 
for their goddess, they fix in the earth two pieces of wood, one 
to represent Khamsiri or KhambeSvarl and the other to 
represent Parmasiri or Pararr»e4varl. For the Paramedvarl a 
piece of rohini wood is obtained The word rohini is in the^ 
feminine gender, and it means red-coloured goddess. ^ The 
wood rohini is Indian red wood which is known t(f ; the 
Botanists as soymida febrifuga. The Brahman priest wor- 
ships the ParameWarl for the Dumals, while the Dum&ls 
themselves worship their KhambeSvarl. 

It is difficult to say whether the Khambe£van has come 
over to the Dumals from the home of the Kandhs. The 
Aryan form of the name points to a time of Hindu or Hin- 
duized influence both over the Dumals and the Kandhs, 
at least in the translation of the name of the goddess. The 
sacrificial post of the Kandhs is also known to be of black 
wood. Regarding this, however, 1 have not got yet very 
satisfactory information. 

I now relate another account of KhambeSvarl, though I 
cannot assert whether the Khambe^vari, 1 am going to describe, 
has any connection or not with the goddess of the Dumals. 
The Goddess StambheSvari is found to have been the tribal or 
family goddess of some Rajas whose copperplate grants were 
published by Babu Manomolian Chakravarti in the “ Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal” (lxiv, 1895, pp. 123-27). 

It is rather unfortunate that the original plates have not 
been published in the Journal. The editor of the Journal 
has also remarked that the text published in the Journal 
is that given by the author, and that the plates were not avail- 
able for comparison. Since Babu Manomohan Chakravarti is 
not himself sure whether his reading is correct all throughout, 
it is difficult to rely much upon the text. Line 8 of Plate A 
gives us one half foot and one full foot of the Indravajra verse* 
Lanes 11 to 13 contain two feet of B&santatilaka. If the* text 
could be carefully read in the light of those meters, reconstruct 
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tion of some potion of the text could be attempted in cite of 
wrong speUiug and bad grammar. 

That StambheS varl was the family goddess of the grantor 
is clear from the fourth line of Plate A. Whatever may be the 
form of the names of men, it cannot be said that the grantor 
belonged to Southern India. The inference of my friend B&bu 
Manomohan Chakravarti that the grantor belonged to C&lukya 
line oannot easily be accepted. Wrong spelling of words in 
the plates cannot justify us in changing Sulkl into Calukya. 
On reference to the wrong spellings it can only be said that the 
plates were engraved at a time when the vowel “r” was pro- 
nounced both as “ri“ and “ru” in Orissa. In the plates of 
the Trikalinga Guptas we get from the wrong spelling the 
northern “ri” sound only of “r.” But in the plates of 
Kulastambha Deva “Satru” has been misspelt as “Satr” 
(line 19, Plate A front), and again " paiicariSaya ” (line *4, 
reverse) has been engraved for “ pancarsaya.” The reading 
of the text by Babu M. M. Chakravarti is “ yaSca ” for 
“ panca.” Though the original plates cannot be obtained now 
for comparison, it can be easily said that “ya” could be 
misread for “pa” and “$ca” for “fica.” This only shows 
that the southern influence in Orissa only commenced, and 
the northern linguistic influence did not till then die out. 
This leads us to fix the date of the plates after the time of 
Mahabhava Gupta and his successors. 

Then again the concluding lines of the charter are the 
same as we get in the oharters of the Trikalinga Guptas (Epi- 
graphia Indica, Vol. Ill, pp. 323 et seq.). In the light of the 
text of the plates of the Trikalinga Guptas I am inclined to 
think that the Kayastha officer mentioned in the plates was a 
Bengali Kayastha like Kailasa Ghosa, Balia va Ghosa, Charu 
Datta, etc., of the plates of the Trikalinga Guptas. 

Be that as it may, since no definite information can be 
obtained regarding the grantor who had Stambhe$var! for the 
family goddess, it is safe not to make any inference at all 
regarding his original home and origin. 

Thus far is certain, that some time after the reigns of 
Mahabhava Gupta and his successors, who assumed the title 
Trikaling&dbipafci, a Baja made a grant of lands in Kalinga or 
Orissa am this B&ja had StambheSvarl for family goddess. 

Beftasfng to the Epigraphio records of Assam we find that 
once by about the eleventh century or a little earlier, the 
Bajas B&liuE^mbha, Bigrahastambha, Palakastambha, Bijaya- 
stambha and others established a kingdom in Assam. This 
S&last&mbhte has been spoken of as a great chief of “ the 
Mlecchae ” .{Quit's “History of Assam/’ p. 27). Who Gfn say 
that the Shiva Kulastambha was not Mleccha to begm with, 
and did not belong to the. Mleccha clan of Orissa tradition* 
which possessed Orissa for some time ? % 




3i« Persian letters from Jahdn Ard, daughter of Shdh 
JahdijL, king of Dehli, to Raja Budh Parkdsh of Sirmur* 

Communicated by Mb. H. A. Roshj. 

1 . 

6 . i 

^♦^i| al)i 

olftiAj $Jo a^f^ ^L*^VI 3 Cs+ mkj * (Jjti ^I^Vl 3 Jiujll jjjj} 

fjSj ' 0 c^l 5 3 b jJ|jj 

^04 ^Kiub jIj c^JbU^j ^ aiilJU^I (Jjjlw ai(fljA> 

Ijj! i$ J3J aj4 j oA«x? 31 #0**3 ^Iki 

L^l)f 3 ^ jjOL O-Ojafaj 

*W (J Ijf ^l; fjk* 4 Mj+> gl^JU 

^j| Ujxxj^ 0J3JJ U 3 iJjyJ ailUJl j&~j Qjt jSJ^+i 

* ^1 j JL> d*olA (^ Lo Afejj xilo ^| uJia^c JLasJ a*j 

***• tybJi ^Uj 

2. 

BJJ *^3 |4^Uo VI ^l^Kf J A+£hy+j| JJjU ^ jX>} 

vl. (j ahl&b ^ jil^j Biijj 3 ct»blUj 

&y alAIdJLtfjl ^1 x 4 - aili j ^3 £3*3 u'^yj uSj 3 

3^a ^;3 C^wi? yl (jaxi^laij JH* 3 C* A ? cJbUy 

Ua^ j| ^|jj Ca^ L> > ^3$ 3 (J*ii $K&j j 3 1 ooli-c SI3 jl 3 JjIjJU^I 

Jl* d*A (j lo ^lixll XJJtaj? XAI3A jjai) ^U*» J3^|3 ^j B*A 

# &ita 

»*A <^15 ua 3U. aU JI3A ^ 
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tt» l t* » lA ■%: 

V&»- —At ' 

if* 1 ** 

(♦^y 1 * u * 

Jit b lly^i if ^iAlA^ a>|Aj Hi* o* 1 ®^ > 

Jiy. ujllfii Jjj i£*JsU>H »Ajs-j a>> i*Ab jU«y ij£*±i 3 

o.*tj y>\}i*i i*j 4 )/'** ij^^t *+f l »l«. j 0 .*fcc 

.^uyu^ y«ujUj tf?) u “Vr- 

ij ifif ; >*<* ^^3 u^i^yo «> aA 

(Jjla. A^l c y* ifwl 3 cr'* f <& ^ b 

j^yk^U liSji j±*3> t/ 1 * j lX i/r" ;•**.#* w 1 *- J»' 4 J J 4 

if d b j.jJU-0 l ; f (*Jl* 4^1)...^ ***(,> u'jy*' 0 ))** <-}j" e)^4 ,l£ 

Jjfi* tiSjj iWeli (; j l f **“• ®*$ eA 

ts34^- u~& 4 |*4*^4** cl®n» <^ A ' , ‘“ 4 'v «t,iUU« tm!; 4 I* ei**" CmwIaaKj 
j| 13 ijli JUjt »U^ >Uj*J *a*A| A<y v b tmljO jt J1«J| 

^yaJj-oj D | '3 (&*■ (jAi, y l*if *3" ,*f»- ^lAfy* fU» j3^)l (fit 

Ijiyu is«S*3». ^t iCif U - Aiiuyij ;t «5>j **-j Ijj 1 li )l;l 4 3j_y*t> j 

• A Uuy iiiljAj tj&3 iUl jj; - A-y ^3*1 y.A#! «J^ 

,J**4 | A *3- &) &3 £L 

4. 

ifcJUJf i*U 

*/ ' 

j& aJl» 

ii|4i tty y>*4*i » A ) c^UK( J% 

t^U ^l4i jl Aj**; ji&li ^>»Af viy (^Ava^i iM tf jtoji* 
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., ts ***-, u jAi** wijt **» j>> £ j w*0* >■* r* ^ :■» 

41),/ r , , 4 U-yi y* «t Jb**^ Wi-j > ^ u <S^'*** 
a> 4 wh <>• cr* 6 * o«« * ***** * £,T - ;£< ' > •* ( * Ut J 

^ ^ utfi j»* ^ -A ** »> ** ^ ^ 

/ ,H*ou ffell v-4- <f *w I*** ^ l4 *** **** *f’ u * 

jtu, y , . ^ »*|^ 4> jlo/ j'>W */ ^ J </**' **> 

\*i ^ J, v* * ** r» </** 

IC Mii «. I*t I* w- **' > W j' I**" > ^ Wil <*' 

u.; ^ ^ ^ ^ «•** ^ »- * f* 

4U,> ^ - >**/ *»* e* *** J " wi 

*> ^ ^ E y * *a**» ^ Jt*fit~j*['J*> 
^ *,b v */i) J4f , ^ * *** «*' -> A 3 ' J ' *** ***" 

* I*, f ^ ** ** *» ***» ?*' 

,^Jin *i- J* **W y* (*> •> ^ ■ 


5. 




l;f e> l t* 

S' M 

J-» > ^ *» > ' JSU1 " ** ! ‘ 

l, . ob Je» *- *> «“•• *y ' *“»< '* ,,,w * ’ 
i. , c-». ja- J*» «W -*>■* «« M >* 

%LTJi '*»*«, — >* > ^ ^ ^ 

•*»*« ^ ^ 

. , . 1 ^ f 1 *- u^/»* r I ^ ^ ^ | 
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6 . 

Jt* » u 

o* 1 


yS\ *U| 


!>f 

A)JUl| 4*le 


OjUaj Jltey tJ J 4*1) j J)jll J 1(40} 

4 JjIj { jSmU 4»* tS ^M,\i tAye . *ii|4J lift 
•H* j pAiJ *4/ oV* & 3 l - 1 U^S*^ 1 )• **i~) 

uiv** ** j^u v m ; ,A, ^' e 3 j j 1 ^4 4&I C*«fc 

0>jT jb 440- y»o 40 j\ jt J (*& J^U/O 4 mJ,«A »At*1 

^ 44*1 oJilJ^y s ^iuo y.^a -0 v li*u I) 4*4ft«o ^1 4f OJijf ^fL 


dj> ^Uj )4 4*4)14 i^k;l| <^c ^ 44 *) ^*13/ _, Jy ^^; lj °^ t>a ' J 

- 4 j 4 j? t?'/ r ,u i#b f-^ 1 ' 00 u*y ob’^° *>.>*• 4 


<&j& Ay t _j))T 4)^ 4? 4.* j»W 4iJlii 4^1 

4i«jXlU Ji-O^lj - 4«lj toAlmjH) 4 I 4 )\jS li>b)4>« *) 4 ^l J 

* oib 44 [490 (J4) 4*410 4;f 44 ( 40 . ^Aliy 

rr 4^0 £4*1* |U j C*«0 £))IXJ| w » 14^0 
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In the name of God, the merciful and oompassionate. 

The best of his equals and contemporaries, deserving of 
favour and kindness, Raja Budh ParkSsh may know that his 
'arzddsht together with several animals and a basket of pome- 
granates have been received and shown to us by the women of 
our holy threshold. As to his requesting us to recommend 
him to His Majesty, the lord of the earth and the age, master of 
the house and of the dweller thereof, and the means of comfort to 
the world, he is informed that as His Majesty, the protectorj-of 
kings, is at Akbarabad, the seat of the Caliphate, and we are 
here, we cannot comply with his wishes at present. He may 
know that we shall always attend to his affairs. Dated 16th 
Jumada II, the 13th year of the Julus. 


2 . 

The best of his equals and contemporaries, deserving of 
favour and kindness, submissive to Islam, Raja Budh Parkash 
may know that his * arzddsht together with myrobalans, some 
pomegranates, zedoary, a golden-winged bird, and musk have 
been received and shown to us by the women of our high house- 
hold. We desire him to procure another golden-winged bird 
and send it to us. A khil'at has been conferred upon him and 
will shortly reach him. He may know that we shall always 
attend to his affairs. Dated 11th Shawwal , the 14th year of 
the Julus . 


3. 

In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate. 

The best of his equals and contemporaries, deserving of 
favour and kindness, submissive to Islam, Raja Budh Par- 
kash may know that his ‘ arzddsht together with some pods of 
musk and a flapper (chanwar) have been received and shown to 
us by the women of our great household. The presents have met 
with our approval. He writes about the misconduct of Sondha* 
and others of his lahwildars saying, that the zamindars of the 
parganahs of Sadhora at first stoodisureties for them, but after- 
wards helped them run away with cash and property ; and re- 
questing us to send illustriousl/arwans to Ruhu-l-lah &ban, 
Faujdar of Mian-i-doab, Dawar Khan, Faujdar of Sahrand, and 
Ali Akbar, Amin-i-faujdar of the parganah of Sadhora, ordering 
them to arrest the tahwildars and zamindars . In our opinion 
the addressee was wrong in trusting the zamindars . As we do 
not interfere in such matters, he had better write an *arzddsht 
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to His Majesty, the protector of kings, on the subjeet. Ruhu-1- 
lah Shan and others will not take any action until His Majesty 
is informed of the affair. Dated 2 1st Rabi II, the 18th year of 
the Julue. 


4. 

God is Great. 

The best of his equals and contemporaries Raja Budh Par- 
k&sh, while expecting favour from us, may know that his 
several ‘ arzdashts together with two boxes of snow have been 
received and shown to us. He writes that the snow belongs to 
the Royal store and that it was sent by Sayvid Shaft and 
Bhori. We have not yet heard from them on the subject. The 
snow was very dirty and a large portion of it was melted. 
Prom this it appears that the snow was not taken from our 
store. The zamindar of Garhwal writes to say that it is he who 
sent the snow. God knows who really sent it. As to the 
addressee requesting us to ask His Majesty to do justice in the 
dispute between him and the Raja of Garhwal, we spoke to His 
Majesty on the subject. Accordingly His Majesty repeatecllly 
ordered the Bakhshis to write a hasbu-lrhukm to the effect that 
whoever was aggressive, would be severely punished. The 
zamindar of Garhwal states that he has never been aggressive, 
that the land under dispute has been in the possession of his 
family from ancient times, that it was taken from him by force, 
and that now that he has got an opportunity, he has recovered 
it. How different his version of the case is from that of the 
addressee ! Until His Majesty deputes an Amin to inquire into 
the case and is informed of the true facts thereof, he will not 
consent to troops being sent to settle it. Moreover, as it is 
necessary to send expeditions towards the Decoan and Kabul, 
we do not think that troops can be spared for any other pur- 
pose. Dated 7th Jumada I, the 21st year of the Jmu$. 


5. 


God is Great. 

The best of his equals and contemporaries, deserving of 
favour and kindness, Raja Budh Parkash may know that his 
'arzdasht together with some pods of musk and a basket of 
pomegranates have been received and shown to us by the 
women of our high household: we were extremely pleased 
with th^ musk that he first sent us. We therefore desife him 
to procure some 'more and send it to us. He should see 
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that the article is genuine and not imitation. We assure him 
that we shall always attend to his affairs. Dated 21st Rama- 
zan, the 2lstiyear of the Julus. 


0 . 

God is Great. 

The best of his equals and contemporaries, deserving of 
favour and kindness. Raja Budh Parkash may know that his 
‘arzdasht together with a falcon and some honey have been re- 
ceived and shown to us. As the falcon was • too young, we 
exchanged it for an (older) one. The honey met with our ap- 
proval. As to the turbulent zamindar of Srinagar between 
whom and the addressee there is always war, the addressee has 
done well to bring the matter to the notice of the high and 
holy Presence. We have understood what he says regarding 
the quantity of the snowfall there, the dilatoriness of Abdn-r- 
Rahman, the Daroghah, in collecting snow and the wages of the 
labourers. An illustrious farman has consequently been sent 
to the said Daroghah ordering him to collect snow diligently and 
telling him that the wages of the labourers will be paid accord- 
ing to the agreement, and that if he is remiss in collecting 
snow, as he was last year, he shall suffer the consequences. 
Dated 25th Muharram, the 23rd year of the Julus. 
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Serial No. II 

Date of the Fir- 
man according 
to the year of 
the accession. 

t 

The name of the 
Emperor grant- 
ing the Firman. 

The name of the 
Baja to whom 
the Firman is 
issued. 

Subject. 

00 

a. 

1 

5 

7th Jam- 
adi ul- 
Awwal 

21 

Jahanara, 
daughter 
of Shah 
Jaban. 

Baja 

Budh 

Prakash. 

Boceived two boxes 
of snow. The snow 
is not good. The Ze- 
mindar of Garhwal 
says that he sent them. 
God alone knows who 
sent them. Your com- 
plaint against the ag- 
gressions of the Za- 
mindar of Garhwal 
was brought to the 
notice of the emperor. 
His Majesty says that 
the aggressors will 
surely be punished . He 
says that his anoestral 
property was seized 
and hence getting a 
suitable opportunity 
he lias recovered it. 
So long as a special 
Amin is not sent the 
emperor cannot form an 
opinion. The army is 
required for active ser- 
vice in Kabul and the 
Deccan in these days, 
and hence it is difficult 
to send an army any- 
where else. 


7 

26th 

Mnharram 

43 

do. 

i 

do. 

i 

Your application 
with peslikash, hawk, 
and honey duly receiv- 4 
ed. The hawk was 
young and hence ex- 
changed. The honey 
is also liked. You 
speak of the aggres- 
sions of the Zamindar of 
Srinagar, but it appears 
there is a long-stand- 
ing enmity between 
you and him . H e does 
not mend his ways. 
Yon'have acted rightly 
in bringing the case 
to the notice of i the 
Emperor. We have 
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6 

fc ! 

Date of the Fir* 
man according 
to the year of 

the accession* 

' 

The name of the 
Emperor grant- 
ing the Firman* 

The name of the 
Baja to whom 
the Firman is 
issued. 

Subject. 

' 1 
s 

PS 

; 

, 

1 

: 


oome to know about 
the fall of snow and 
the laziness of Abdul 
Rahman in collecting 
snow and paying re- 
muneration to labour- 
ers. He has been 
informed that he 
should collect snow 
largely and continue 
to send it to us. If he 
acts lazily like last 
year, it will be not 
well for him. 


2 

! 

16th Ja- 
in adi-us- 
Sani. 

13 

■ 

Jehanara, 
daughter 
of Shah 
Jell an. 

Raja 

Bndha 

Praknsh. 

1 

Acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of some animals, 
pomegranates, etc. 
Informs him that the 
Emperor is at Akbara- 
bnd and his requests 
therefore could not be 
brought to His Ma- 
jesty’s notice. 


3 

11th 

Shaw-wal 

14 

1 

do. 

do. 

Acknowledges the 
receipt of yellow my- 
robolnn, sour pome- 
granates, zedoary ( a 
spicy plant), white 
cock and musk : and in- 
forms him that a Khil- 
lat of honor has been 
granted him. Directs 
him to send another 
white * cock. (* The 
original has Zarin. It 
may mean white or 
golden). 


6 

21st Bam* 
z5n, 41. 

do. 

do. 

Acknowledges the 
receipt of musk and 
pomegranates. Orders 
him to send genuine 
and first-class musk. 
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' Serial No. | 

irs s * 

Sis! 

*8 *,2 § 
a § 43 © 

3 8 33 

Q 

t 

The name of the * 
Emperor grant- ! 
ingthe Firman. 1 

j 

2 S * 

* s s 

•s ► | 

V.'i 

iffl 

H 

Subject. 

; 5 

4 

21fit 

Rabi-us- 
sani, 18. 

Jahanara, 
daughter 
of Shah 
Jahau* 

Raja 

Budh 

Prakash, 

Acknowledges the 
receipt of musk and 
ohauri. c It appears 
from your letter that 
Sondlia, etc., with the 
help of the zamindars 
of Sadhaura have 
absoonded. We can 
not interfere in such 
imperial matters. You 
had better write to the 
Emperor. So long as 
the Emperor’s orders 
are not issued on the 
subject, Ruh Allah j 
Khan and others will 
never arrest them.’ 

‘ \ 

1 

14th 

Znl-Hij 

12 



‘We cannot go to the 
Darbor owing to ill- 
ness. Your applica- 
tion has been sent to 
Jafar Khan Madar-nl- 
Muham for disposal. 
Postm will be sent 
during the winter/ 

| The writer’s. name 

( is not known be- 

cause it is half 
torn off. There 
are no seals, etc. 




32. Errata* etc., in the A.S.B. Edition of Abu Tur&b't 
History of Gujarat, Calcutta 1909. 

By H. Beveridge. 

Dr. Denison Ross has conferred a boon on all who are 
interested in Indian history by his edition of Abu Turab’s 
work. It is quite a new source for the history of Gujarat. 
Apparently the British Museum MS. Or. 1818, Rieu, Gat. III. 
967, is unique. It is one of the many manuscripts that we owe 
to that devoted scholar Sir Henry Elliot, the tablet to whose 
memory is one of the ornaments of Winchester Cathedral. 
Dr. Denison Ross’s edition has been prepared from a copy of 
the B.M. MS. made for him by H5jl ‘Abdul Majid of Baghdad. 

The oopyist was evidently a good scholar, but as he had 
only one manuscript to work from, and that not free from worm- 
holes, some mistakes have occurred. Possibly too there are 
some printer’s errors in the edition. As I regard Abu Turftb’s 
work as of much importance, I have collated the imprint 
with the B.M. MS., and have here set down all the misreadings 
which are likely to embarrass a reader or a translator. I have 
also made a few remarks on what seemed to be obscure 
passages. 

Page 2, 1. 3. For cJdp read cdai*. Page 6, 1. 4. In the 
first line of couplet, for ulA read The copyist has 

mistaken the kamza for a nun, and Dr. Ross has justly remarked 
on the obscurity of the couplet. When we read, however, 
as we should do, ShacRabad-i-dil the couplet becomes quite 
intelligible. It was composed in praise of Bahadur Gujarati’s 
father Sultan Mogaffar II, and celebrates his ^generosity in 
restoring the kingdom of Maiwa to Sultan Mahmud Kfriljl after 
the officers of the latter had dispossessed and imprisoned him. 
This couplet may be translated 

“ Thy Court is the happy home of the afflicted, 
Whate’er thou takest, thou restorest. 

The chronogram which precedes, yields 929 A.H., which 
corresponds to 1523. There is a much more difficult oouplet 
at p. 25. The copy, however, is correot : it is only the 
enigmatic meaning which is obscure. It seems that Iltbtiy&r 
Xfcftn, Bahadur’s governor of ChampSnir, had a reputation for 
making versified riddles. This one he is said to hhve made 
when HumfiySn offered him his choice between taking servioe 
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under him, or of returning to Bahadur. The Mirat Sikandarl, 
see Fazl Ullah’s translation, p. 196, gives a different acoount 
of the oiroumstances under wbioh the enigma was opmposed, 
but both it and Abu Turab’s work agree that the couplet 
contains an allusion to Humayun’s name, and perhaps to its 
numerical value according to abjad. But neither of these works, 
nor the translator Fa^lUllah, explains how the abjad is effeoted, 
and I have failed to understand the point. 1 can only suppose 
that Mdh “ the Moon ” in the second line is an anagram of 
ii Huma y ’ which is the essential part of Humayun’s name. 
This view is corroborated by another specimen of Ikbtiyar- 
Khan’s enigmas which is given at p. 195 of Fa?l Ullah’s 
translation. (Page 252 of the Bombay ed. of the Persian text of 
the “ Mirat S.”) There the enigma seems to consist of a bad pun 
on the name Jamal. Gargin de Tassy in his work on “ Oriental 
Rhetoric and Prosody,” 2nd ed., Paris 1873, remarks on the 
obscurity of the department of oriental prosody which relates 
to Mu’amma , riddles. 

Page 12, L 21 ; see p. 74, three 11. from foot — Base. 
This is the Yasha of Bates’ Hindi dictionary, p. 661, col. 2, and 
the Vasa of Sanskrit dictionaries. It means a woman, And 
etymologically has the same meaning as the Arabic *sua*> a’tfa, 
i.e. weak, or subdued. 

Page 13, 6 11. from foot — Chaghta. Dr. Ross remarks 

that this word has the appearance of incorrectness. But it has 
been correctly copied. See infra. 

Page 14, 10 11. from foot — sahsdlah chapar niz yaft. These 
words occur also in the B M. MS and are unintelligible. Dr. Ross 
takes chapajr to be the Hindi word chapri meaning “bran.” 
Mr. Irvine, R.A.S.J. for April 1910, p. 511 , suggests that it stands 
for chhappar “a thatch,” and would translate” grass three 
years old from thatches.” Neither explanation seems quite 
satisfactory. Possibly qdh-i-sahsalah (there is an izafat after 
gah) should be gah-i-sipahsalar 1 * the straw for the Commander- 
in-Chief,” or, what I think is more likely, the proper reading 
may be gahersah salah u chhappar chiz yaft , that is, “straw 
three years old, and that from thatches were precious.” But 
it is all very doubtful. See infra. 

Page 16, 5 11. from foot, Far g hall is perhaps right enough. 
It is the Arabic form of Parghall. He was Humayun’s Plr and 
is frequently mentioned in the Akbamama and the Tarlkb 
Raghldl. He was drowned at Chausa. See Akbarnama, text, 
1. 133, where there is also the reading Plr ‘All. 

Page 17, 1. 8. A line has been accidentally omitted here. 
After Chitorke there should be inserted jf J^Jt 

(etc. a&jobUU jl etc./* Chitor, 
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whioh has just been freed from the infidels, should be given to 
him in order that we may go (and bring him to terms). 

Page 18, 6 11. from foot. For read tJzbegl, 

“an tJzbeg” ; compare Akbarnama I, translation, p. 305. 

Page 18, 3 11. from foot. For *A read 

Page 18, 2 11. from foot. After Sultan insert b. 

Page 19, 1. 3. For read “ two.” 

Page 19, 4 11. from foot. For & I read atishha. It 
refers to Humayfin’s ordering that the burning of the houses 
in Champanlr should be stopped. 

Page 20, 1. 11. For read “ an old woman.” 

Page 20, last line. For read gashta sirhS. It means 
“ in a confused state * 9 : see Vullers II, 283 col. b, and 282 col. b. 

Page 27, 1. 3. Jt&i Sun is either a mistake or a variant 
for san, a well-known word for a review of troops. See 

Vullers II, 194a, and P. De Courteille’s Diet. 341, and 
Babur’s Memoirs, Ilminsky ed., p. 127, 9 11. from foot. The 
Hyd. ed , p. 103b, line 7, has as the word for a review dim, 
or vim. Perhaps dim is the Persian word for face and so dim 
kurdilar might mean “a seeing of faces,” that is, an inspec- 
tion. Sun occurs again in Abu Turab, p. 44, 1. 4. 

Page 33, 1. 7. For op read 

Page 33, last line. For read 

Page 35, 1. 3. For jbo read 

Page 39, 3 11. from foot. For read 

Page 40, top line. Insert conjunction ^ before alhal. 

Page 40, 4 11. from foot. Insert hamza after ***£» saped 
and delete conj unction j . The passage is obscure. I do not know 
what bad saped means here. 

Page 43, 1. 4. For read pUi •. 

Page 49, 1. 3. unintelligible. Dr. Ross has also 

noted passage. Perhaps it should be kasSla “causing 

affliction.” The expression occurs again p. 85, 1. 11. 

Page 50, 1. 9. tJb unintelligible. 

Page 50, 4 11. from foot. Here the copyist has deviated from 
his original which has quite clearly gostash , which I take 

to be for jt “ his flesh.” The passage is, I think, goshtash 
ba yaz Icandand , “ They tore his flesh with thorns.” 

Page 53, 1. 7 from foot. For f should apparently be 
read flA U tasa sham, the wretohed (Mlrzas). 
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Page 54, last line. For read J>y, that is, Ba Wali-al- 
Haqq ; the tashcRd has been wrongly made into the dots of at to. 

Page 60, 1. 14. For read Istid. Compare Ist5da 
just above. The passage means, “ JDont you stand." 

Page 64, 1. 8. Though Man Sen agrees with original, it 
should be M&n Singh. 

Page 75 , last line, *j^t) ts**l** should apparently be I y>\ 

Page 83, 1. 3. For read The mistake 

is important for it makes a remark of A. T.’s unintelligible. 
What he says is that he was oonvinced that the siege of 
Ahmadabad by the rebels would be unsuccessful, for there_were 
four discordant parties among the besiegers, viz. 1st, Ikbtiyaru-1- 
Mulk and all the Gujaratis; 2nd, the Mlrzas (Moghuls) ; 3rd, the 
Afghans ; 4th the Abyssinians. 

Page 83, 1. 13. For read Also delete word 

after dashtand. 

Page 34, 1. 3. For ^>y read ^y. 

Page 84, 6 11. from foot. Is an important passage as it gives 
us the name of ‘Umar Khan Lodi the father of the famous 
Daulat KhSn whom A. T. calls the Vakil of ‘Aziz Koka. See 
Bloohmann 602, ‘Umar Khan then was the grandfather of 
the still more famous Khan Jahan Lodi of Jahangir and ShSh 
Jahan’s time. 

Page 99, top line. For 1 1t 6 read irt*. 

Page 99, 1. 3. For read 

Page 99, 1. 10. For read a*iS, 

Page 103, 1. 6. For s-yl read *jjt. 

Page 108, last line. Apparently the word basabahahar is, 
as suggested by Dr. Ross, a mistake for baslha “ woman.” 


Addenda. 

Page 32, line 16. My friend Mr. Whiteway has shown me 
a passage in a book on Portuguese ships in the 15th and 16th 
oenturies in which, at p. 11 , a distinction is drawn between the 
two Portuguese words barca and barcha. The latter is clearly 
the barsha of Abu Turab. The book is by a Portuguese naval 
officer named Lopes de Mendonea and is entitled : " Estudos 
sobre Navios Port," etc. 

Page 13, 1. 18 — A***-. This word has been oorrectly copied, 
and is, I think, right. It means, apparently, that the man 
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called Khurasan Khan was a native of Chaghatai or Jagatai 
in KhurSsan. I find that in Colonel Stewart’s map of 
Khurasan published in the Royal Geographical Society’s Journal 
for 1881, and reproduced, on a reduced scale, in “Through 
Persia in disguise,” 1911, Jaghata is the name of a village 
in northern Khurasan, and that also there is a range of 
mountains called the Jaghatai mountains. 

Page 14, 1. 14. It seems not improbable that Dr. Denison 
Ross’s suggestion of chaprt “ bran” is the right one, for I see 
that Dr. Aitchison in his account of the Botany of the Afghan 
border, Transactions of the Linnean Society, 1887, says p. 6, 
“The fodder supplied to us for our cattle consisted of the 
crushed straw of wheat and barley, and of the stems of 
millet.’' Chaprt might represent “ Crushed straw.” But the 
passage is still somewhat of a riddle. 




JULY, 1911. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th July, 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S., F.A.S.B., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkin- 
son, Mr. P. Brown, Mr. B. De, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. 
Insch, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyahhusana. 

Visitors'. — Mrs. Fermor, Captain R. B. Seymour Sewell, 
I.M.S., and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty presentations were announced : — 

The General Secretary reported the death of Acharya 
Satyavrata Samasrami, an Honorary Member of the Society. 

Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana read the following 
obituary notice : — 

Acharyya Saiya Vrata Samasrami (A.D. 1840 — 1911). 

Pandit Satyavrata Samasrami was born in Patna on the 
28th May, 1846. His father Babu Ramdas Chatterji held 
several responsible posts under the British Government in 
Monghyr and Patna, and had considerable landed property. 
To help the introduction of Vedic learning in Bengal, he 
removed his family to Benares and placed his son, eight years 
old, under the instruction of Gauda Svami, the head of the 
Sarasvati Matha, and of Pandit Nandaram Trivedi. Satya- 
vrata completed his studies in 1866 and received the title of 
“Samasrami”, or “scholar of the SamaVeda”, from the 
Maharaja of Bundi with the consent of the distinguished 
Pandits of his court. . f 

Then the young Vedic scholar with about a hundred pupils 
spent the following two years in travel, visiting Various hply 
places of Northern India, among which may be mentioned 
Ayodhya, Kanauj, Kampilla, Jeypur, Naimisharany&, 
war, Guzrat, and Kashmere. ■'•'j'Vw't 

Returning to Benares in 1868, he married 'thtfj''grte&v 
daughter of Pandit Btajanath Vidjraratna, the leading ftm&tK 
of Navadvipa. In 18*70, he commenced to edit aJourrud Und-a# 
the name of Pratna Kamrd Natiditoi 'ioT the ^ntiftoiltloi'^ ot 
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Vedic works. At the instance of Baja Dr. Rajendralala Mitra 
in the same year he was engaged by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal to edit the Santa Veda Samhitd for the Bibliotheca 
Indica. After the death of. his father, he brought his family 
from Benares to Calcutta and applied himself to the diffusion 
of Vedio learning in Bengal. At his residence he kept pupils 
.and gave them free board and tuition. He contributed to 
Bibliotheca Indica a new edition of the Nirukta. In 1889, 
he commenced publishing a new Vedic Journal, the Usha. He 
contributed also to the Bibliotheca Indica an edition of 
Aitareya Brahmana, Taittiriya Samhita and Shtapatha Brah- 
mana. From his own press he published in Bengali character 
the Sdmaveda , the Yajurveda and several Brahmanas and 
Ved&ftgas. Besides his editions of Sanskrit works of Poetry 
and Philosophy, and his original Compositions in the Sanskrit 
and Bengali languages, he edited a Buddhist work, Karanda 
Vyuha t with a Bengali translation by himself as well as a few 
of the Jaina Scriptures. 

As a Vedic scholar he was without a rival in Bengal, 
and carried out his father’s idea of reviving Vedic learning in 
the land of his birth. He was an Honorary Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. He was appointed examiner in 
connection with the Government Sanskrit Title Examinations 
in Bengal. To give effect to the New Regulations of the 
Calcutta University he was appointed University lecturer and 
an examiner in the Vedas 

After suffering from Apoplexy for about »x months he 
breathed his last on the first of June last, leaving a brother, 
three sons and a large circle of pupils and admirers to mourn 
his loss. 

The following eight gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Pandit Shyam Bihari Misra , B.A., Revenue Member, 
Council of Regency, Jodhpur, proposed by Mr. Ramavatar 
Pande, I.C.8., seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major H . J. 
Williams , King’s Dragoon Guards, Ambala, Panjab, proposed 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; 
Prince Mohamed Bukhtyar Shah , C.I.E., of Mysore family, 
No. 6, Loudon Street, Calcutta, proposed by Maulavi Abdul 
Wall, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott ; Lieut . Sureswar 
Sarkar , I.M.S., Fort William, proposed by Capt. J. W. D. 
Megaw, seconded by Dr. U. N. Brahmachari ; Dr. Pra- 

ihas Noth Pal, L.M.S., Medioal Praotitioner, 4 Bibi Rozio’s 
Lane, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. N. Ghose, seconded by 
Oapt. Megaw, I.M.S. ; Capt. R. B. Seymour Sewed , 

I.M.S., proposed by Dr. N. AnnandaLe, seconded by Mr. G H. 
Tipper; Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sen , M.A., Barrister- at-Law, 
-Judge, Small Cause Court, Calcutta, proposed by the -Hon; 
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Mr. J^slie# iisatosh Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Saraprasad Sastri ; Oapt E. Owen Thurston, 
F.R.C.S., IM S., Calcutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, I M S., seconded by Capt. J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited a very large snake of Genus 
Bungarus forwarded by Major 0. A. Smith, and said : — 

“ I have been asked by our Honorary Secretary to exhibit 
this specimen^ which was killed at Hazaribagh in Chota Nag- 
pur. It is an unusually large representative of the Common 
Krait, now measuring 4 feet 4£ inches, although I understand 
it measured 4 feet 6f inches fresh. The record specimen of 
the species measured 4 feet 6| inches (vide Wall, Poisonous 
Terrestrial Snakes of our British Indian Dominions, 2nd Ed., 
p. 24, 1908), whether fresh or in spirit is not stated. I take 
this opportunity to make a few remarks about an allied species, 
B. sindanus , Boulenger, distinguished from the Common Krait 
by its (usually) larger size and by the fact that it has seventeen 
or nineteen rows of lateral and dorsal scales instead pf fifteen. 
This species was described in 1898, and was for long believed 
to be peculiar to Sind. Some years later, however, Major 
F. Wall named another so-called species B. walli, although it 
differed little from B. sindanus . of which only a few specimens 
were then known, except in colour and in the number of 
ventral and subcaudal scales, both variable characters. On the 
evidence then available it might have been thought possible 
that B. walli was an eastern race of B. sindanus peculiar to the 
valley of the Ganges, but Major Wall has recently demolished 
this evidence by describing from Baluchistan specimens much 
nearer B . sindanus than the pseudo-species B. walli in scale 
characters (Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc., XX, p, 1040, 1911). 
He would still maintain the latter as a distinct species on the 
ground that it differs slightly in colour, form of body and 
maximum size, but these are not characters which can in any 
circumstance be regarded as intrinsically of specific importance 
in the Ophidia. I believe, therefore, that B. walli is merely a 
synonym of B. sindanus , and that the species which must be 
known by the latter name extends all over Northern India 
from Baluohistan to Lower Bengal, perhaps avoiding the 
damper parts of the country.’ ’ 

The following papers were read : — 

1 . The Bdkhara Inscription and the Machlishahr Grant.— 
By R. D, Banerji. 

. This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

2. The Stambhesvari. — Bp B. C. Mazumdab. Communi- 
cated with a note by R. D, Banerji. 
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3. The Rubaiyat of Ahu Said ibn Abut Khayr, No. 2. — By 
Maulavi Abdul Wali. 

4. The Ghagrahati ( Kotwalipara ) Grant and three other 
Copperplate Grants. — By F. E. Pabqiter, M.A. 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent, 
number of the Journal. 

5. Phosphorus in Indian Food-Stuffs . — By D. Hooper. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for June 
191]. 

6. Folk Songs and Folk-Lore of the Gehara (Kanjars). — 
By W. Kirkpatrick. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
12th July, 1911 , at 9-30 p.m. 

I/t.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. U. N. Brahmaohari, Dr. Adrian Caddy, Col. J. T. 
Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, 
Captain E. Owen Thurston, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: — Dr. H. N. Das, Dr. H. M. Mackenzie, Dr. H. 
D. Shastri. 

/ 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. A case of complete destruction of half of the upper 
jaw by Canerum Oris, occurring in an attack of Acute Fever 
of unknown origin — shown by Dr. Caddy. 

2. A demonstration of Ophthalmologies! instruments by 
Lieut.* Col. F. P. Maynard. 

3* The following papers were read : — 

A Note on Salvarsan in the treatment of Kala Azat was read 
by Major E. E. Waters. 

* 

Major Waters’ paper was discussed by Dr. Brahmaohari, 
Lt.-Col. Calvert, Dr. Elmes and Capt. Megaw. 

. The seasonal prevalence of Anopheline • Fuligenbsus in 
Calcutta. By Dr. U. Brahmaohari, M.D. 



33 . Corehorm capsulnris rat. oomrpm—a new variety 
y*- : of the common jute plant. 


By I. H. Burkill ancftt. S. Finloj. 




On the left is the fruit of the variety here described : on the right 
fruit of the type for comparison. Both natural size. 

We describe here a variety of the common jute plant, 
which was detected by one of us (R. S. F.) a year ago (1910), 
among the jute cropB of south-eastern Mymensingh, and which 
has, since then, been studied in cultivation. Its focal name is 
Baupdl and it differs from the type in the elongation of its 
fruit, as figured above. It does not differ in other respects ; 
even having the same number of seeds as has the type. It 
appears to be about midway between early and late 1 as regards 
its time of ripening, being, in the latter respect, as well as 
‘in size and colour, rather similar to the /aces Barap&t and 
Parbatya of Mymensingh. The cultivators seem to keep it pure 
and they re^ard it as the best race for cultivation on higher 
lands, wjiiohare not deeply inundated during the rainy Reason. 

One authority has held * that Corehorus ca pmdaris so varies 
in fruit as to render its distinctness from the long-fruited 
0. ditorius doubtful. To that statement our work, lends no 
support: the two species we hold are conspicuously differentia 
fruit, as well as in flower and foliage ; and though vajf. oocarpue 

I ?«({« onr ^ Baoes of Jute,” in the AgriovUural Mftor, No. 0 of 

■ .'-mm ' . „ • : V, , 

/ '■; * W*tb, GmrMrcial Products of India, 1908, p« 400 j l^pln Jpumai 

1908, p. 204. 
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five producing two shoots. The distribution of the shoots was 
found to be as in the following diagram : — 



Diagram of bulbil, giving the position of the shoots, ad axillary 
pole uppermost. 

The single shoot in the fifth belt was the seoond shoot on a 
tuber which had produced a shoot near the adaxillary pole, 
and so also was one of the two in the fourth belt. 

Second series of Observations . 

On March 29th, 1911, twenty-six of the bulbils were out 
transversely at the equator into approximately equal halves, 
and the halves were put, the cut surface downwards, onto a 
porous tile standing in a little water. 

On the 12th of May, eighteen of the halved bulbils had 
started to grow, nine of them from both halves and nine from 
one half only. 

The 8 bulbils which had not grown at all, were among the 
smallest; and some of them had undoubtedly suffered from par- 
tial dessication. Of the nine which had produced shoots from 
one half only, 7 had produced them from the adaxillary half, 
and 2 from the abaxillary half. 

SI shoots in all had been produced by the 27 half bulbils 
whioh had started to grow, i.e., some had produced more than 
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one shoot, 3 in the ease of one adaxillary half, two in the ease 
of another adaxillary half, and 2 in the ease of one abaxillary 
half. 

Thus there were : — 

20 shoots from adaxillary halves, 

11 shoots from the abaxillary halves. 

The adaxillary halves had put out shoots more freely than 
the abaxillary halves. 

Dividing the bulbils into belts as before, the distribution of 
the shoots may be represented diagrammatioally thus : — 




Diagram of halved bulbils, giving the position where the shoots arose, 
adaxillary pole uppermost. 

The reader will notice how freely on the lower half the 
shoots were formed in the belt next to the out surface. As a 
matter of faot they were generally very close to the cut. I 
have conducted no experiments to determine how far the 
moisture of the tile was responsible for this, and how far we 
have in it a wound stimulus. But it is evident that the bulbil 
has a tendency to put out new shoots from the adaxillary half, 
just as the terrestrial tuber of Diosoorea bulbifera > when start- 
ing its new year’s growth, similarly puts forth its shoots close 
to the pole whereby it was attached to its parent; 




35* Translation of an Historical Poem of the 
Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. 

By Professor M. Hidayat Husain. 


The following poem was written by the Emperor Sh5h 
‘Alam II of Dehli {takhallus Aftab) after he had been deprived 
of sight by the treacherous Rohila Chief Ghulam Qadir Khan, 
son of ?abij; Khan, and grandson of Najlb ad-Dawla. After 
extorting all the sums he could from his royal master, the 
traitor ordered his Rohilas to pluck out the impoverished 
Emperor’s eyes. This tragic event took place on the 7th of 
Zl’l Qa'da, a.h. 12&2 (a.d. 1788). He then placed on the 
throne Bldar Bakht, son of Ahmad Shah, and grandson of 
Muhammad Shah. 

Translation. 

1. A storm of misfortune arose for my humiliation, 

And scattered to the winds all my sovereignty. 

2. I was the sun in the Bky of royal sublimity, 

But my black deeds alas! have brought it to the dusk of 
decline. 

3. Good it is that the Sky has plucked out my eyes, 

So that I do not see another ruling in my place. 

4. A son of an Afghan gave to the winds the grandeur of my 

sovereignty. 

Who but the Holy One can lend me a helping hand ? 

6. The golden wealth of this world was to me as a life- 
consuming malady, 

But through the Graoe of God this malady has been oast 
from me. 

6. I must have sinned grievously to have thus been punished, 

But it is 1 known that Heaven will pardon all sinning. 

7. He that destroyed me, had been my minister for thirty 

years, 

Swiftly have my wrongs to others reaped their reward. 

8. Promises and oaths made my friends, but treaoherously 

they acted. 

Well indeed have my friends shown their sincerity. 

9. I gave milk to and nurtured the young of a snake ; 

In the end it girt itself to suck my blood. 


1 This refers to the promise of salvation made by the Prophet to 
those who suffer for their sins in this world. 
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10. Of my provision for my children, gathered by thirty 

years’ toil, 

I was plundered and stripped — of all I possessed. 

11. Mughal and Afghan, one and all, trioked me, 

Did they not suffer me to be taken into captivity. 

12. This beggar’s son from Hamadan (surely will he go to 

Hell)— 

He it was who broke my heart by his cruelties. 

13. Gul Muhammad, a Marwan 1 * * * * * in wiokedness, 

Was the instrument that brought affliction upon me. 

14. Also llahyar, Sulaiman, and Badal Beg the damned. 

All three girt up their loins to cast me into captivity. 

15. Ah ! may Timur , a who is of my blood, 

Hasten soon to my assistance ! 

16. MadhujI Sindhia, my “ farzand-i-jigarband ” (beloved 

son), 

Is busy righting the wrongs done to me. 

17. Asaf ad-Dawla and the English are my counsellors; 

Would it be a wonder if they came to my assistance ? 

18. Rajas, Raos, and Zamlndars, all, rich and poor, 

It were iniquity did they not feel my griefs. 

19. Of the beauties of my court, my fond companions, 

No one save Mahal 8 Mubarak has stayed to serve me. 

20. 41 Aftab ” ! To-day I have seen misfortune from the Sky ! 
Perhaps to-morrow God may restore me my sovereignty. 

I—"* 0 ^ i 1. 

^— /0 

(+ — ijjj — jjf 2. 

* + 

i— ^ Jijj — A 

^ jf 1^** jfixLT 3. 

l -*» A— i 13 

* SjJ 5. 


1 His full name is MarwSn bin al-Hakaro, and he died in a.h. 65 

(a.d. 685). He is notorious in Islamic literature for his treacherous 

deeds. 

This refers to Shah Timur, son of ShSh Abdali, brother-in-law 

of SjiSh *Alam, and ruler of KSbul. * 

8 This was the title of the chief wife of ShSh ‘Alam. 
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36. The Ghagrahati (Kotwalipara) Grant and Three 
other Copper-Plate Grants. 

By F. E. Pargiter, M.A. 


Babu Rakhal Das Banerji has published in this Journal 
(Vol. VI, No. 8 for 1910, p. 429) an interesting description and 
reading of a copper* plate grant, which is dated in the reign of 
a king named Samacaradeva, and which was found in mauza 
Ghagrahati in the south-west corner of the Faridpur district 
in 1908. Dr* Bloch brought the grant to the notice of Dr. 
Hoernle and me towards the end of that year, when I was at 
Dr. Hoernle’s request editing three copper-plate grants found 
in the same district some years previously ; and we were 
informed that it would be published in the Indian Archaeologi- 
cal Report. A photograph of it was sent me by the kindness 
of a friend in 1909, and I read it then for the purpose of ob- 
taining information that might elucidate the three earlier 
grants. My article on those grants was published in 1910. 1 * * 
The fourth grant has now been published in a fine copy and 
has been edited by Babu R. D. Banerji in this Journal as 
mentioned above 4 — an event that I have awaited with much 
interest, as it enables me to comply with the Society’s desire 
that I should write a paper dealing with these grants. The 
three other grants are marked A, B and C in my article and 
will be cited by those marks in this paper. I may express my 
regret that this grant has been styled the f< Kotwalipara 
Grant,” because Kotwalipara is aonpe two or three miles 
distant from where it was found. It is better to name it the 
“ Ghagrahati Grant,” because it was found in Ghagrahati, and 
presumably relates to land there as will appear further on. 

I may begin by giving my reading and a translation of 
this fourth grant, because he has marked several words in his 
transcript as doubtful, and has not given us the benefit of a 
translation of it as he reads it. The plate published with his 
article and his reading of it have enabled me to correct my 
reading in three words, Pavittruko (1. 6), earn (1. 10) and kftya 
(1. 16), and the plate has enabled me to reconsider three diffi- 
cult words, voihyd 0 (1. 3), and aamsmftya and bhdvya 0 (1. 13) ; 
but in all other respects the reading that I made two years ago 
has not needed alteration, beoause the photograph sent me 
was an excellent one. As he makes no reference to my 
article on the three other grants, it seems he had not seen it 

1 Indian Antiquary, vol. XXXIX, 1910, p. 193. 

• It has als > been published subsequently in the Rep. A.S.I. for 

1907-8 ; see postscript. 
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when he published his article on this fourth grant. I had the 
advantage of seeing the photograph of this grant before I 
published my article, and a comparison of all the grants is 
almost essential to an understanding of this grant. 

It will be most convenient then, if I first give my reading 
of this grant with remarks explanatory of my reading, and a 
translation of the grant with notes explaining its meaning and 
object, and afterwards consider the validity of this grant with 
reference to the scrutiny which he has made of it, comparing 
throughout all matters in the four grants that bear upon and 
elucidate one another. I will give my transliteration of this 
grant in Roman characters, because they are more convenient 
than Devanagarl letters, inasmuch as they permit of the words 
being separated and thus exhibited more clearly than is 
possible with the latter. Letters and marks enclosed in round 
brackets in the transcript are particulars, that have been 
omitted in the grant and should be added to make it correct. 

Text. 

First Side. 

1 Svasty^Asyam-prthivyam-apratirathe Nrga-Nahusa- 

Yayaty-Amvarisa-sama- 

2 d h rtau Maharaj - adhi raj a- Sr I- Sam acarade ve prata- 

paty^etac-carana-karala- 1 

3 yugal-aradhan-opatta-Navyavakasikayam suvarnna- 

vothy-adhikrt-antara- 

4 nga Uparika-Jlvadattas Tad-anumoditaka-Varaka- 

mandale visaya- 

5 pati-Pavittruko Yato (’)sya vyavaharatah Supratl- 

kasvamina jyesth-adhi- 

6 karanika- Damuka - pramukham “adhikaranam-visaya- 

mahattara-Vatsa* 

7 kunda - mahattara - S'ucipalita - mahattara - Vihitaghosa- 

6varada(?)- 

8 mahattara - Priy adatta a - mahat tara - J anarddanakund- 

adayah anye ca 

9 valiavah pradhana vyavaha(ri)na6=ca vijrlapta 8 Iccha- 

my=aham bhavata(m) prasa- 

10 dac-ciro vasanna *-khila-bhu- khandalakam vali-caru- 

sattra-pravarttaniya 6 

11 vrShman-opayogaya ca tamra-patti-krtya tad=arhatha 

prasada(m) ka(r)ttu- 

12 m=iti Yata enad-abhyarthanam-upalabhya Samth- 

oparilikhit-a 6 . . . . ? 

1 Read karnala a Read Priy adatta. 

8 Read vijriaptu. * Read probably cir-dvasafyna. 

8 Read pravarttamya. 8 Or perhaps ° UkhU-6. 

1 Some a k Baras are obliterated here, probably two. 
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Second Side . 

13 nyair=vyavahSribhih samsmrtya Sa satS 6v5padair= 

jusfcft raj no bhavy-artha-nisphala 

14 vatsa bhogyl-krtfi bhumirlnrpasy-aiv-arthardharm- 

ma-kr(t) Tad^asmai vrahmana(ya) dayatSm Ui- 
16 ty=avadhrtya karanika-Nayanaga-Ke6av-adin^kula- 

vfir&n=prakalpya pr5k=tamra-patti- 

16 krtya® ksettra-kulya-vapa-ttrayamm 8 =apasya Vya- 

ghra-corako 4 yac=ohesam tac^catuhslma- 

17 Ufiga*-nfrddistam krtv&aya Supratlkasvaminah tam- 

ra-pattl-krtya pratipadita(m) 

18 Slma-ling&ni c-attrah 8 Purvvasyam piSaca-parkkatti 

Daksinena Vidya- 

19 dhara-jotika PaScimayam Candracampa-kota-kenah 

Uttarena 7 Go- 

20 pendra-coraka 8 grama-slm& c-eti || Bhavanti c-attra 

6lokah Sastim=yarsa-saha- 

21 srani svarge modati bhumi-dah Aksepta c-anumanta 

ca 9 tany=eva narake vaset I 

22 Sva-da(t)tam=para-dattam~va yo hareta vasundha- 

ram sva-visthaya(m) krmi(r) bhufcva pitrbhi(h) 

23 saha paoyate [| Samvatsa 10 4 Kartti di i. 

Remarks on the reading of the Text • 

I will now discuss the points in which my reading differs 
from Babu R. D. Banerji’s. 

In the first place, this inscription makes no distinction 
between b and v, but has v in every case. He transcribes the 
v sometimes as b and sometimes as v ; thus for instance, he tran- 
scribes the word vahavah (1. 9) as bahavah as it should be in 
correct Sanskrit. It is always desirable that a transcript 
should be accurate, but apart from that, this point is of some 
importance. The use of the character for v in all cases 
(whether the proper sound should be b or whether it should be 
v in correct Sanskrit), even in the word vrahmana (11. 11 and 
14) shews that (subject to the qualification mentioned below) 
no distinction was ordinarily observed between these two letters, 
and that Sanskrit 6’s and v’s were uniformly pronounced as b 
and written as v, in this part of the country when this inscrip- 
tion was composed. Hence it appears that two opposite 
changes had taken plaoe, namely, the sound of v disappeared 
and was replaced by 6, and the character for b disappeared 

* Head d*yat&m» 

* Kfia* would make bettor grammar, but the meaning ie clear. 

8 Head ttrayam. * Read coralce. 1 Head Htigth. 

* Read o-dttira. 1 Hoad uttarena. 8 Read corafei?. 

9 Bead co, or perhaps v3. $ 
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and was replaced by that for v. These changes characterize 
Bengali at the present day, for it has not got the sound of v 
nor the character for b f and the sound of b is expressed by the 
character for v . This peculiarity then must be observed in 
transcribing this inscription ; but this conclusion must be 
qualified by considering the value of the character for v when 
it is the last member of a compound consonant in a single 
word. I do not refer to cases, where v beginning a word 
follows a word ending in m and the two appear as mv in the 
plate, as in adhikaranamvisaya (1. 6), because there the con- 
clusion would not be affected. Where v is compounded with a 
labial or r , as in Amvarisa (1. 1), purvvasyam (1. 18) and 
samvatsa (1. 23), it had no doubt the sound of b; but when 
compounded with a dental, as in kftvd (1. 17), or with a sibilant, 
as in svdmin (11. 5 and 17) and bvapadair (1. 13), it could hardly 
have been pronounced as b and had probably the sound of w as 
in Sanskrit, for it could not have then acquired the indistinct 
sound which it has now in such compounds in Bengali. Thus 
it appears that in no position did the character for v have the 
sound of v , but was always pronounced as b except in certain 
compounds where it had the sound of w probably. 

The other grants differ in this respect The character for 
b is used in grant A in labdha ° (1. 2), lappa (1. 6) and brahman - 
asya (1. 8) ; and in grant B in Ambansa (11. 1 — 2) , brdhmane 
(1. 11) and brahrnand (1. 20). In grant C very much has been 
destroyed by corrosion, yet perhaps b occurs in labdha i° (1. 2). 
The letter b was therefore distinguished in grants A and B, and 
perhaps in C ; yet the above changes were developing then, 
because v is substituted for b in grant A in Amvarisa (l. 1) and 
pravandhena (1. 12) ; and in grant C in Amvarisa (1. 1). They 
had become completely established at the time of this grant. 

In the next place it may be mentioned that Babu R. D. 
Banerji does not always transcribe as double the letters that 
are doubled in the inscription, for instance, the words Paviitruko 
(1. 5), sattra (1. 10), kseitra and ttrayam (1. 16), and cattrah 
(1. 18) appear in his transcript with the / single. In this con- 
nexion I may notice suvarnna in 1. 3. He transcribes it as 
suvarna f but reads it really as suvarnda (p. 431), remarking 
there that da (that is, da) has two forms when occurring in the 
compound nda > namely, one form in suvarnda and mandale 
(1. 4), and the other in (Vatsa-)kunda (1. 7) and Janarddana - 
kunda 1 (1. 8). This seems to me to be a mistake, for the d in 
the last three words is the same (though not exactly identi- 
cal, because no two written letters are ever exactly alike, and 
even the fi is not identical in those three words), whereas 
in the first word there are unmistakable traces of a second n 


l He writes J anarddaka ; probably a clerical error. 
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written under the main n t so that the letter is really rnna . 
He rightly conjectures that this is what is meant (p. 434). 

Some remarks may be made regarding the vowel signs in 
connexion with the word dhrtau (1. 2.) , for that is the word as 
clearly shown in grants A and B. Babu R. D. Banerji writes 
it dhr&m, but there is a stroke to the left above the letter and 
as it is no part of dh or t it must be meant for a vowel mark, 
being written flat because there was hardly room to write it in 
its proper shape without running into the letter stya above it. 
The whole aksara then looks like to with a dot over it, and the 
dot is not, I think, anusvara but represents the third stroke 
which goes to form the vowel au, for the following reasons. 
There is much laxity in the way in which vowel marks are 
written in this plate. The sign which denotes d is written in 
various ways, and its chief modifications may be seen by com- 
paring it in the words svadatam (1. 22), jd in raja (1. 2), sima 
(1. 20), °opatta (1. 3), kundddayali (1. 8), purwasyam (1. 18), 
navyd° (1. 3), and varan (1. 15) ; but in one instance dacciro 0 
(1. 10) it is reduced to what is practically a dot. There is a 
tendency, where a vowel sign consists of more than one stroke, 
to reduce one of the strokes to a dot. Accordingly the d 
stroke which constitutes part of the vowel sign o is reduced 
practically to a dot in Pavittruko (1. 5), corako (1. 16) and koto, 
(1. 19). Similarly the curl of the wowel sign i is replaced by a 
dot in almost every case, as is clearly seen in Supratika (1. 5), 
sima (1. 20) and Ke&avadin (1. 15). It would be quite in ac- 
cordance with this tendency then to turn one of the three 
strokes of au into a dot, and especially in dhrtau since there 
was hardly room to make the middle stroke properly because 
of the closeness of the letter stya above it. 

I will now notice the other differences between my reading 
and Babu R. D. Banerji’s line by line. 

Line 1. He writes prthivydm pratirathe , but the text has 
prthivydm apratirathe clearly. 

Line 3. He reads vafya 0 , but the vowel sign over v con- 
sists of two strokes and cannot be d . It seems to be meant 
for o, the stroke which should be turned to the left being turned 
here to the right, because there was hardly room to write it 
properly because of the closeness of the letter tye above it. 
The main part of the second aksara is th and not 6, as will be 
seen by a comparison of th in prthivydm (1. 1), artha (1. 15), etc., 
with 6 in Sri (1. 2), kaMkayam (1. 3), etc. The word appears 
therefore to be vothya 0 . At the end of the line he has 
omitted ra . 

Line 4. The letter ka between anumodita and ydraka is 
the termination of the former word. Many instances in which 
ha is added to verbal partioiples will be found in inscriptions, 
and V&raka is the province ; see p. 487 below. 

Line 5. He reads vyavaharatah, but the A has no vowel 
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mark a and the word is vyavaharatah . It is however probably 
amistake for vyavaharatah. 

Line 7. He reads burada; the first letter however is not 
bu whioh ooours in Sucipalita in this line, but is bva as is seen 
in bvapadair (1. 13) ; though perhaps it may be intended for 
tea which we find in vyawhd(ri)nab-ca (1. 9) and pateimdydm 
(1. 19). The second letter resembles ra , but appears to have 
two dots on its left which suggest that it may be some other 
consonant unfinished ; and further it seems to have some in- 
distinct vowel marks above it. The third letter is much 
blurred ; so much as is clear suggests da , but it may be some 
other consonant and seems to have r or m written over it. I 
transcribe it as bvarada, but feel certain it is really something 
different, though I cannot suggest any emendation. 

Line 8. Babu R. D. Banerji reads Priyadatta , but the d 
has the vowel a, and the word is really Priyadatta , though it 
should no doubt be Priyadatta. He reads kundadaya , but 
there is a visarga after it, and the reading is kundadayah. 

Line 9. I agree with him that vyavahdnab is a mistake for 
yyavahdrinab. It is merely a clerical error suoh as is common 
in grants. 

Line 10. The reading is not khandalaka but khandalakam , 
because there is an anusvara above and a little to the right of 
the k. He reads pravarttanlya , but the word written is pm* 
varttaniya, for the n is dental and its vowel is $ and not t as 
will be seen on comparing these vowels in other words. The 
word should be pravarttanlya. 

Line 11. The reading is not brdhmartopayd gdyaca but 
vrahmanopayogdya ca , for the first y has clearly above it a 
leftward stroke which with the a stroke forms o, though its 
significance is somewhat marred in that it joins the bottom of 
the letter nna in the line above. He reads tad arham [ya]tha y 
but the words are tad arhatha, for the h has only a superscript 
r and not an anusvara in addition, and the th has no vowel d . 
Arhatha is the second person plural of the present tense of arh. 
He reads the last word as katra , but it is kattu. The difference 
between conjunct r and the vowel u is seen on comparing eattra 
(1. 10) with anumodilaka (1. 4) and catuh (1. 16), but the full 
curve of the u in kattu is marred because it is on the edge of 
the plate. The whole word (if we complete it by reading on 
into 1. 12) is kattum iti , which is an error for karttum iti . There 
must be an infinitive here after the verb arhatha* 

Line 12. The reading is not yata dhanad but yata enad , dh 
and e being much alike. Enad is the accusative case singular of 
etad in the neuter. He reads sam tho f but the word is bamtho° f 
the sibilaht being clearly b. This must be read with the 
following letters as barnthoparilikhitd 0 , that is, iamthS + upari- 
likhita 0 . At the end of the line came some word, which began 
with a (so as to produce °likhita 1° by Sandhi), and had probably 
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two aksaras which have been obliterated, and finished with 
nyair in 1.13. 

Line 13. This is the most difficult of all the lines as Babu 
R. D. Banerji has noted. The first two aksaras are more than 
nya vya° as he reads, for the nya has vowel marks above it and 
the vya appears to have a superscript r. The reading must be 
nyair vya° ; and nyair is the final syllable of the word which 
has become obliterated at the end of 1. 12, and which is in the 
instrumental case plural agreeing with vyavaharibhih . Still if 
we read nya , it would be compounded with vyavaharibhih , and 
the meaning would be the same. 

Next comes a difficult word which he reads as samantya, 
but the main portion of the second aksara in it is the same as 
the first, that is s in both cases. The third aksara is either 
tya or nya but has not enough strokes to be ntya. It appears 
to be tya if we compare it with tya at the beginning of line 15 
and the shape of t in tac ca° (1. 16). These inferences combined 
give sasatya . It will be seen from the subsequent remarks on 
the grammatical construction of 11. 13 and 14, that this word 
must be an indeclinable past participle, and the termination 
ya shews that the root must be a compound one. The only 
preposition possible in this word is sam . Now the right limb 
of the first 8 is continued above the top of the letter into a 
small knob, which appears to represent anus vara ; hence the 
first aksara is sam. In the middle of the second s is a thin 
perpendicular line which suggests that a compound consonant is 
intended, and if so, that can only be snt 9 and we may conjec- 
ture that the engraver erroneously incised only a instead of sm t 
and the mistake was corrected afterwards by inserting that 
middle line in order to make the character look as nearly like 
sm as was possible. Further under this sm there seems to be 
a faint trace as of the vowel but, whether that is real or 
not, there can be little doubt that the word intended was 
tamsmftya. In support of this rendering it may be pointed 
out that no other indeclinable past participle (as far as I am 
aware) can be suggested which will satisfy both the script and 
the sense of this passage. 

The remainder of this line and the greater part of L 14 con- 
tain many difficulties, and the key to unlock them is found in 
the fact that the words between samsmrtya (1. 13) and tad 
astnai (1. 14) compose a 41oka. 

He reads the first three aksaras of the Sloka as sapati, but 
the last is ta> and the form of ti is seen in patti (11. 11, 15 and 
17). The second is not like any p in this inscription, for it 
has a bar along the whole of its top , whereas the general form 
of p is shown in the next word &vapadair. This ak&ira must, 
it seems, be meant for sa , the middle horizontal bar of which 
has been carelessly blended with the wedge-shaped top and so 
gives the appearance of a continuous though not (j|ean-cut 
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line along the top. Something of suoh carelessness may be 
seen in visaya (1. 6) and especially in chesam (1. 16). I read 
these three aksaras then as sa sata, and in explanation of 
said would suggest that it is an irregular instrumental case of 
the numeral sas, ‘ six,’ declined in the singular after the ana- 
logy of the higher numerals. The correct instrumental sadbhih 
would suit the metre perfectly, but might have been beyond 
the learning of the person who composed this grant, for the 
Sanskrit contains many errors. This suggestion has its diffi- 
culties, yet in support of it I may add that no other reading of 
the second character yields any sense. I may also point out 
that a similar irregular formation occurs in grant A in anaih 
(1. 22), which is probably meant for ebhih; and, as the correct 
word was apparently beyond the composer’s learning, he 
coined anaih from anena after the analogy of tivena and 6ivaih. 

The next three words are clearly frvapadair justa rajno . 
The remainder of this line consists of three words of which the 
last two are certainly artha-nisphald , though the last two 
aksaras are somewhat blurred. The first word which consists of 
two aksaras is difficult. The first letter is certainly a soft con- 
sonant (because rdjnah has become rajno before it) and appears 
to be dh or bk with a faint indication of the vowel a. The 
second is a double consonant, but peculiar. Babu R. D. Baner- 
ji read it as rmmd , but it is not like m and there is no a ; yet if 
so taken it can only be rmma. It seems to me however to be 
vya ; compare it with the v in °vdrtha (1. 14). The two aksaras 
would therefore be dharmma as his reading would stand then, 
or bhdvya as I take them. This word and the next then read 
dharmmart?ia or bhavy-artha. In favour of his reading it may 
be noted that dharmmartha (or rather dharmmdrtha, as it would 
have to be amended, and as he amends it) would correspond 
to arthadharmma in the second half of the 61oka in 1. 14; but 
against it are the arguments (1) that the first aksara has traces 
of a and the second has none, and (2) that there is no instance 
here in which m as the second member of a compound con- 
sonant is written incompletely as a subscribed character, for its 
right limb is always carried up to the top as in dharmma and 
asmai (1. 14). On the other band bhavy-artha satisfies the con- 
ditions, for it has a in the first aksara, and y as the second 
member of a compound consonant is sometimes written wholly 
as a subscript character; oompare samsmrtya ( 1 . 13), bhogyi 
(1. 14) and prakalpya (1. 15), in all which words he agrees that 
there is a subscript y; and further it is not neoessary there 
should be precise parallelism regarding dharma and artha in 
lines 13 and J14. The reading therefore appears to be bhavy- 
artha-nisphala. 

Line 14. He reads the first six aksaras as iochato vydft)- 
krtd. The first is puzzling, but the others are tsa-bhoQyi-krta, 
for the seoond has no c in it but is t with a subscript s ; 
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the third is bho , the rounded left limb being characteristic of 
bh as in bhavata(m) (1. 0) vyavahdribhih (1. 13), etc.; and the 
fourth is gyt, as shewn by comparing g in rvrga (1. 1), °yogdya 
(1. 11), naga (1. 15), etc., and the vowel 5 in Kefavddm (1. 15), 
dmd (1. 20), etc. The first aksara is not i nor J, for it is 
different from i in icchami (1. 10), and neither of those vowels 
can with tea form an intelligible word ; and the word must be 
intelligible because it occurs in a 61oka quoted. It resembles 
no particular letter, and the letters which it suggests, namely, 
p, l and 8 , produce no intelligible word. We must therefore 
see what word is possible in this Sloka, which contrasts well- 
cultivated land with land infested by wild animals. Now there 
are only two letters which with tsa make a word, namely, ma 
and va. Matsa is inadmissible : it is a rare form of matsya and 
makes nonsense of this passage. Vatsa therefore is the only 
possible word, and it yields a good and striking meaning. It 
must be admitted that the character is not va not even ba , and 
I can only suggest that the engraver has bungled the letter. * 
Bungled letters will be found in grant B ; see my Article, 
p. 199. 

The next word is bhUrnir and not bhumim , for there is no 
anusvara over the mi , and there is an r above the following 
nr. The succeeding words are nrpasyaivartha-dharmmorkr. 
Here the Sloka ends, and the following words tad asmai , etc!, 
introduce a new sentence. Kf cannot end a word, and it is 
obvious that the word intended is kft, and that the final t has 
been forgotten coming as it does in connexion with the follow- 
ing tad. 

The Sloka then stands thus : — 

Sa sata 6vapadair justa rajno bhavy-artha-nisphala 

Vatsa- bhogyl-krta bhumir nrpasyaivartha-dharma-krt. 
where (as I conjecture) sata stands for an original sadbhih. 

In the remainder of this line vrahmand is a mistake for 
vrahmandya, and ddyatam for diyatam. The declension of brdhr 
mana appears to have puzzled some of the local scholars, for 
in grant B the dative is brdhmand in 1. 20, as it is here, and 
brdhmane in 1. 11. This suggests that in ordinary parlance the 
final a had disappeared, and the word was pronounced brahman 
and was sometimes treated as a base ending in an. The sug- 
gestion is supported by a converse process that we find, 
Sanskrit bases ending in in are treated sometimes as if they 
had a final a, thus grant A has svaminasya and adhydyinasya 
(1. 19) as genitives. Hence it seems a fair inference that the 
final Sanskrit a was generally dropped in the ordinary language, 
as it is at the present day. 

Line 15. The reading is not kidacdran but kula- varan, the 
third letter being a v as in the preceding Ke£avadln. 

Line 16. The second word is not ksitra but ksettra, the 
vowel being an e. The third word is rightly read aa kulya. 
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The next words are vapa-ttrayamm apdsya , the t being doubled 
with the r as is generally done here and in the other grants, and 
a superfluous anusvara being wrongly placed over the ya. The 
remaining letters are not vyaghracora koyacchi patacca bhuhstma 
but vyaghra-corako yac chemm tac catuh-sima - ; the vowel over 
the cch is e and noti ; the next letter is a badly formed sa and 
not pa, for p has n%bar at the top of its right limb ; and over 
this sa is an anusvara which is slightly displaced to the left 
because the aksara Ipya in the preceding line prevents its 
being placed in its proper position. What he reads as bku is 
tu formed rather carelessly, for the left limb has the ourve 
that t always has in this inscription (see for instance the t in 
tac ca immediately preceding), whereas that limb in bh is 
always curved the other way (see remarks above on 1. 14). 
His conjecture therefore about patacca (p. 434) is unnecessary. 

Line 17. The reading is Supratika-svdminah , and not 
Supraiikd-svaminah , though this is probably a printer’s error. 

Line 19. He reads jogika, but the word is jotikd for the 
second letter has not the bar at the bottom of its left limb 
that g always has ; and similarly his reading koga further on 
should be kota. He reads candravarmma , but there is no r 
over the last aksara, and the third aksara seems to be ca, for 
it is far more like the ca in the preceding candra and in cattrah 
and ptidca (1. 18) than the va in purwasyam and Vidyd (1. 18), 
etc. This word is in my opinion Candracampa. His reading 
uttarena, though correct Sanskrit, is not what the plate has, 
for it has uttarena plainly. 

Line 20. The reading is not candra but cdttra ; it is the 
same word as cdttrah in 1 18. His reading ^sasthi should be 
sasti, for the second aksara is st and not 8th , the form of which 
is shown in vi8thdyd(m) in 1. 22. 

Line 21. He reads va after canumanta, but it is ca like 
the ca in that word. It is no doubt a mistake for ca or perhaps 
va. The last word is vaset and not vaseta , for there is under 
the t a line which is evidently a virama. At the end the plate 
shows a single bar clearly, so that a double one has not to be 
supplied. 

Line 22, The first word is not sva-dattam but sva-datam, 
as the t is not double ; this is an error of course. His reading 
vasundhardm should be vasundharam, for the s has not only its 
right limb extended downwards to denote u, as in Supratlka 
(11. 5 and 17), but also a curve added thereto which makes the 
long u. This of course is another error. The reading is 
visthaya(m) and not vi8tdya(th ) ; see remarks above on 1. 20. 
He places a bar at the end of this line, but there is none in the 
original, and there can be none because the &loka does not 
end here. 

Line 23. The reading is pacyate and not pacyaH , the 
vowel mark being e rather than ». He reads samvat, but the 
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third aksara is not a single t nor has it a virama, but it con- 
tains three well-marked downward strokes whioh can only 
denote a doubled t, as in pravarttaniya (1. 10), Jtvadattas (1. 4), 
etc., or the consonants is. The true reading therefore is either 
samvatta or samvatsa. The former is inadmissible, hence the 
word must be samvatsa, and in fact there are traces of lines at 
the bottom of the aksara which indicate that the word is 
samvatsa , short for sarnvateare , the final syllable being omit- 
ted as in Kdrtti and di. This ts may be compared with ts in 
vat8a (1. 14). 

The first numeral is not 30 as he reads it, but 10 as I take 
it and as Dr. Hoernle and Dr. Bloch also read it. It is formed 
like the letter Id with a hook (like the vowel sign r) beneath it. 
The sign for 30, when made like la, has no hook beneath it ; 
whereas the sign for 10 was sometimes made like la or Id and 
then had the hook beneath it The difference is clearly shown 
in Biihler’s Indische Palceographie , Table IX, where the various 
signs for 10 and 30 are given ; and this sign for 10 is figured 
twice in col. xiii, once in col. xvi, and again in col. xix. Pre- 
cisely the same sign occurs also at the end of grant C. The 
reading is therefore samvatsa(re) 10 4, that is, 14. The word 
samvatsara shews that the year does not belong to any era, 
but means the regnal year of Samacaradeva. The date is 
given similarly in grants A and 0. 

Translation. 

Welfare! While the supreme king of great kings, Srl- 
Samacaradeva, who is without rival on this earth and who is 
equal in steadfastness to Nrga, Nahusa, Yayati and Ambarlsa, 
is glowing in rnajesty , the Uparika Jivadatta is the privy 
minister appointed over the suvarna-vothyS 1 * * in New Avaka- 
sika, which he obtained through paying court to the pair of 
lotus-like feet of this monarch. Pavittruka is the lord of the 
district in Varaka province, which is caused to rejoice by that 
Uparika. 

Whereas, according to this lord's practice, 4 * Supratlka- 
svamin informed the district government, wherein the oldest 
official Damuka is the obief, and the leading man of the 
district Vatsa-kunda, the leading man S'uci-palita, the leading 
man Vihita-ghosa, and the local (?) 8 leading man Priya-datta, 
the leading man Janardana-kunda and other leading men, and 
many other principal men of business, thus — “ I wish through 
your honours* favour for a piece of waste land which has long 


1 See remarks, p. 487 below. 

* I read the emendation vyavaharatah ; but vyavaharatet^ of the 

text would give the meaning * 1 while he is conducting the business of 

government . % 

8 As regards tvarada (?), see p. 488 below. 
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lain neglected 1 ; and do ye deign to do me that as a favour, 
after making a copper- plate grant of it to me for my employ- 
ment as a brahman to be engaged in offering the bali, the caru , 
and sacrifices.” 

Wherefore the men of business who are the above-mentioned 

* of Santhft, having entertained this request, 

and having called to mind the verse — “ That land , which is 
revelled in by the six kinds of wild beasts, 8 is unprofitable as 
regards the wealth that should accrue to the king: land, when 
made enjoyable by young animals, 4 produces wealth and 
righteousness indeed to the king;” and having decided, 
“ hence let it be given to this brahman”; and having consti- 
tuted the karanikas Naya-naga, KeSava and others the arbi- 
trators 6 ; and having put aside the three kulya-so wing-areas of 
cultivated land which have been previously granted away by a 
copper- plate 6 ; and having defined the four boundary-indica- 
tions of the remaining land which is in the ‘Tiger’s char,’ 7 
have bestowed it on this Supratlka-svamin by executing a 
copper-plate grant. 

And the boundary -indications are these. On the east, the 
goblin -haunted parkattl 8 tree; on the south,' Vidyadhara's 
culti vating- tenure y ; on the west, Candracampa’s hut-tent 10 ; 

l According to the emendation cirdvasanna. 

* I cannot suggest any word which will fit the blank where the 
letters are obliterated at the end of lino 12. 

8 Perhaps tigers, leopards, hyaenas, bears, wild boar and buffaloes. 
The verse is a general statement. 

* The idea is that the land should be so safe that no danger could 
befall anything young. 

6 Or referees. This word kulavdra is discussed in my article on the 
three other grants (p. 205). 

8 This is the literal translation if we read kjrta instead of krtya at 
the beginning of 1. Iti ; and if we retain kftya % the meaning is the same, 
though the construction is less elegant. 

7 This is the translation if we read corake in 1. 16; but, if we 
retain corako , the translation is “ the four boundary-indications of what 
is the remainder, namely , the ‘Tiger’s char’ ” — which does not say 
what it is the remainder of. 

8 The waved-leaf fig-tree, Ficus infectoria. 

* Jotika This is not Sanskrit. It is obviously a word formed 
from jota, and I am inclined to read jota as equivalent to the modern 
word jot, “ the land-tenure belonging to’ a cultivating raiyat,” though 
the t’s are different. Some such meaning seems obviously required 
here. Jot , as it is written and pronounced in Bengali (though it is also 
written yot and pronounced jot), is a word of doubtful derivation. 
Some derive it from the Sanskrit root yu or yuj , though the connexion 
in meaning is difficult. The Bengali dictionary, Prakriti bad, Abhidhan , 
says it is a foreign word (Persian or such like), but this seems erroneous. 
It is probably an indigenous term ; and as an indigenous t wavered 
between Sanskrit t and t (see Beanies’ Comparative Grammar , vol. I, 
p. 219; Hoernle’s Grammar of the Gaudian languages , pp. 8—10) the 
original word might appear as jota when Sanskritized here or as jot in 
modem Bengali Indeed I have heard the word jot pronounced with 
a t sound intermediate between t and t. 

io Kota means a * hut.’ There is no Sanskrit word &e#a> but there 
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on the north, Gopendra’s char and the boundary of the 
village. 

And here apply the verses 1 — “ Whoever confiscates land 
that has been granted away by himself or granted away by 
another, he becoming a worm in his own 2 ordure rots along 
with his ancestors.” 

In the regnal year 14; the first day of Karttika. 

Notes on the Translation. 

The mandala or province was Varaka in all the grants, 
and in addition to what has been said about Varendra in my 
article (p. 209), I may mention that Varendra was sometimes 
regarded as a part of Gauda-de6a, for at the end of the descrip- 
tion of the Pumnarsarvasva MSS. , numbered 143-4 in Aufrecht’s 
Bodleian Catalogue, a notice of its author is inserted which 
begins thus (p. 87) — Gaude S'rlvidite Varendra-visaye, etc. 

The capital of the province was New Avakasika as men- 
tioned in that article (p. 211), and it is this grant which makes 
it clear, because the references to it in grants B and C leave 
uncertain what is meant by the term. At this time Jlvadatta 
was the Uparika and ruler of the province and resided in New 
AvakaSika, being a successor of the Uparika Nagadeva men- 
tioned in grants B and C, for I agree with Babu R. D. Banerji (as 
will be shown later) in placing this grant later than the three 
others. He conducted a special branch of the administration, 
for he is called “the antarahga appointed over the suvarna- 
vothya in New Avakasika.” Antar-ahga means “an inner 
member 5 ’ and appears to denote a member of the inner council 
of the king. Suvarna-vothyft seems to me, not a place because 
it was in New AvakaSika, but some branch of the administra- 
tion, as will be seen on comparing the corresponding passages 
in grants B and C. In both of those the Uparika Nagadeva 
had the office of “chief warden of the gate,” and in C he had 
been also appointed principal minister of trade (pp. 201, 205). 
tiuvarna means gold, but vothya is not Sanskrit and must be 
some Prakrit or indigenous term Sanskritized. I cannot 
explain it, and can only suggest that it may mean something 
like * exchequer,’ and, if so, that the Uparika had charge of 
the Revenues or Finances. 

Within the Varaka provinoe were a number of visayas or 
districts, and Pavitruka was the lord or governor (pati) of the 

is a word kentt s3, a * tent/ and It is an obvious formation from a 
simpler word such as kena. Kota-kena therefore means a * hut-like tent * 
or * tent-like hut,* such as is used to this day by low wandering castes. 

1 Plural, but only one verse is cited. 

* The more usual reading is aa or 4t ?o- instead of evcK With ea 
the meaning is — “he becoming a worm in ordure ** ; and with ieo* — 
“ b© becoming a worm in a dog's ordure.’* 
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district in which this grant was made, as Jajava was in grant 
A (p. 195). It appears that under him the local administra- 
tion continued to be, as in grants B and C, conducted by a 
Board of officials, in which the chief was the oldest official 
named Damuka 

The mahattaras were the local leading men, as explained in 
my article (p. 213), and this title with the word vara added, 
that is, mahattaravara , is I conjecture the term from which has 
been derived the word mdtabbar or matabar , the title now given 
in Chittagong and East Bengal to the headmen of a village 
(p. 213, note). The expression which I read tentatively as 
ivarada in L 7 seems to imply a distinction from the word 
visaya in 1. 6. The latter word is prefixed to the three 
mahattaras Vatsakunda, Shcipalita and Vihitaghosa, while* 
6va/rada (?) is prefixed to the mahattaras Priyadatta and Janar- 
danakunda. If one may venture a conjecture on this appar- 
ent distinction, it may be suggested that perhaps there were 
two classes of leading men, visaya-mahattaras and hrnrada (?)- 
mahattaras , the latter having a more local status than the 
former. 

This copper-plate was found, as stated by Mr. Stapleton 
in his Prefatory note to Babu R. D. Banerji’s article, in the 
mauza of Ghagrahati, which adjoins Piiijun on the south-west 
and borders on the river Ghagar, in the south-west corner of 
the Faridpur district. Some interesting inferences may be 
drawn by studying the looal allusions in this grant with the 
aid of the Revenue Survey map of this region (on the scale of 
one inch to a mile). 

The names of most significance are V ydglira-coraka and 
Gopendra-coraka. The word coraka in them is an interesting 
one. It is clearly not Sanskrit, for the Sanskrit word coraka 
means only “ a thief ; a kind of plant ; a kind of perfume” ; and 
none of those meanings are appropriate here. There can be no 
doubt that it is the Sanskritized form of the common Bengali 
word which is well known in its Anglicized form ‘ char * 
or * chur,’ any 4 alluvial formation thrown up in or at the side 
of a river-bed.’ Such chars are common in all rivers of any 
importance, and vary in size and character from a mere spit of 
unproductive sand to an extensive deposit of rioh and fertile 
soil. The rivers of Bengal have always carried down large 
quantities of silt, and have always shifted their beds, the silt 
being deposited and forming chars wherever the current is 
slack. These chars are so important a feature of the riverine 
tracts that they must have had a name from the earliest times, 
and there can be no doubt that in coraka we have the Sanskrit 
form of the then vernacular word for ‘ char.’ Chars, if of 
considerable size, are named, and the two names mentioned in 
this inscription are such as might be given at the present day, 
namely, ** the Tiger's char” (in Bengali w or *Tw) and 
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“Gopendra’s char.” This 44 Tiger’s char ” was a large one, 
because a previous grant of three 44 kulya-sowing ” areas of cul- 
tivated land had been made out of it, and by this grant the 
remainder was given to Supratlka svamin. In the article on 
the other grants the meaning of a 4 ‘ kulya sowing area ” has 
been discussed, and reasons have been adduced for estimating 
it at about an acre or three standard bighas (pp. 214 — 6). 
Hence the 44 Tiger’s char” was more than thrice that size and 
presumably contained a good deal more than nine bighas. A 
char of this size could only be formed in a rather largo river ; 
hence this char and Gopendra’s char were on the side of a 
rather large river, which corresponded therefore to the modern 
Ghagar. The map shows no trace at present that the Ghagar 
was connected northwards with the Ganges, yet it may have 
been so in early times, because the configuration of the Ghagar 
and the other water-ways near it favours this view, and it is 
well known that river-beds have been completely silted up 
and obliterated. 

S'amtha or S'antha is not a Sanskrit word, and can only, 
it seems, be the name of the place where this grant was made. 
It is stated the land was given by the vyavaharins or men of 
business who (as I read the passage) belonged to Santha. This 
word vyavaharin deserves notice, for nothing is said about 
villagers, and it suggests that Santha was not an ordinary 
agricultural village, but was rather a business place. As the 
chars were alongside it, it was evidently in close proximity to 
the river Ghagar. Hence it seems a fair inference, that Santha 
was a trading centre for ships and boats, and that the vyavaha- 
rins were the local merchants J do hot find any name 
resembling Santha in the map, but, as this copper-plate was 
found in GhSgrahati, one may reasonably presume it was 
found in its original site and that Ghagrahati is the modern 
name of the old S'antha. This is supported by some further 
considerations; hence it appears that this grant should 
properly be called the Ghagrahati grant. 

Ghagrahati means 4 4 the village (or locality) of the hat 
(mart) on the Ghagar,” and proves that there was once a hat 
or mart at this place, though it has apparently long ceased to 
exist ; and the fact, that the village took its name from the hat 
and not the hat from the village, shows that a trading mart 
was first founded here on the Ghagar, and that the village 
grew up from it. This accords well with the predominance 
assigned to the vyavah&rins in this grant. A mart so situated 
was well placed as a trade centre for all the south- west portion 
of the (Faridpurj district. It was connected with the sea by a 
fine water-way in the R. Madliumati and the Haringh&t& 
estuary, and the small ships of those days could have reached 
it readily. Such ships penetrated further inland for they are 
referred to in grant A (1. 24-5, and p. 198, note). 
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The existing hats are situated more northward. The 
present Ghagarh&t, “the hat on the Gl^ar,” is some three 
miles to the north ; and there are besides Pifijurl-hat about a 
mile to the north-east, and Parkuna-hat about four miles to 
the north. The noteworthy point here is that “ the hat on 
the Ghagar ” has been shifted northwards. It was originally 
in Ghagrahati as the name testifies, and although this mauza 
still retains its name, the hat which gave it its name has been 
moved to the north. What was the reason for the removal ? 
I venture to suggest the following explanation. 

The map shows that all the country adjoining Ghagrahati 
on the south and south-west is now hil or “ marsh .’ 9 It is not 
likely that the ancient hat on the Ghagar would have been 
placed in proximity to a marsh, when excellent sites were 
available a little further northward. Elsewhere 1 I have ad- 
duced reasons to show that there have been local subsidences 
of the land in the northern middle portion of the Sundarban 
region, sufficient to turn land that was of ordinary elevation 
into marsh, and it is highly probable that some such sub- 
sidence took place in the southern tract of the Ghagar, because 
a large area south and south-west of Ghagrahati is now marsh. 
It may be inferred therefore that, when the hat was estab- 
lished in Ghagrahati, all the country around it was of good 
elevation, and that when the land subsided, the hat with the 
same name Gliagra-hat was moved northwards to a better 
situation, while the village around the old site remained with 
the name Ghagrahati. If this explanation is valid, one can 
well understand that this copper-plate might have been aban- 
doned, where it has been found, as being no longer of any 
value; and that it was really a Ghagrahati grant. 

Further, from the considerations put forward in my article 
on the other grants (p. 209) and from what is known of the 
course of Sundarban forest reclamation,* it is very probable 
that the Sundarban forest could not have been very far from 
this spot at the time of this grant ; and this is supported by 
the pointed reference to wild beasts in lines 13 and 14. Hence 
it seems that Shntha could hardly have been a town, but was 
presumably something like what Morelganj, which is further 
south, was 60 or 70 years ago. 

Character of the Grant . 

The place therefore being an outlying mart was not one 
where brahmans of position would particularly ohoose to settle 


l In my “ Revenue History of the Sundarbans ” and in an article 
on the Sundarbans in the Calcutta Review in or about 1889. .1 cannot 
give more precise references as those publications are not beside me. 

* See my “ Revenue History of the Sundarbans.” 
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in. Supratika-svamin does not appear to have been a brahman 
of position, for nothing is said about his lineage or attainments, 
such as we find in the other grants. In A the grantee Candra- 
svamin was of the lineage of Bharadvaja, was a Vajasaneya 
and studied the six Angas. In B and C the grantees Soma- 
svamin and Gomidatta-svamin were of the lineage of Kanva, 
were Vajasaneyas, are styled Lauhityas and are commended as 
virtuous. It appears from the tenor of this grant, that 
Supratika-svamin had come to this place and was willing, if he 
could get some land, to settle in it and perform religious rites. 
The matter was transacted between him and the vyavaharins 
who resided here. Nothing is said about the villagers taking 
any part in it. Information of the proposed transaction had 
to be given to the adhikarana and the mahattaras , as has been 
noticed in my article (p. 214), but it is stated clearly that it 
was the vyavaharins who accepted his proposal and gave him 
the land. The arrangement therefore was one entirely between 
him and them. There was no grantor who bought the land 
and bestowed it on a grantee as in the three other plates ; but 
he asked for some land as a consideration for his undertaking as 
a brahman to offer the bali, caru and sacrifices, and they ac- 
cepted his proposal. It was no case of purchase, but a free 
gift by the vyavaharins on condition that he should perform 
priestly functions. The general terms used imply that he was 
to become priest to them generally, and that there was no 
other brahman in the place. Here then we have an instance 
of the way in which brahmans moved onwards and settled as 
priests in new places which , had reached a position to need 
their services. 

The arrangement was made with the cognizance of the 
adhikarana and in the presence of the mahattaras , and the seal 
of the adhikarana would have been affixed to this plate as it 
was to the other grants. The curved shape of the left-hand 
margin of the inscription in all the grants shows, that this 
plate was made to receive a round seal fastened on its front as 
the other grants still have, and that the triangular hole, which 
Babu R. D. Banerji comments on (p. 434), was made to enable 
the seal to be soldered through the hole on to the back of the 
plate. The fastening has decayed and the seal has been lost. 

Supratika-svamin asked for a piece of waste land, and 
what was given him was the remainder of the “ Tiger’s char.” 
As it was not bought from any one, but the vyavaharins 
gave it, it must have been the common property of the vyava- 
harins, if not of the whole village ; and was therefore land 
somewhat similar to that in grant A, as explained in my 
article (p. 214). It was waste char and therefore land of recent 
formation ; hence no reference was apparently necessary to the 
record-keeper as in the other grants (p. 213). As there was 
no purchase but the remainder of the char was given, it was 
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unnecessary to measure the area as in those grants (p. 213). 
It was presumably covered with jungle in which tigers and 
other dangerous animals could lurk, for so muoh is implied by 
the citation of the verse, which contrasts the benefit that 
accrues to the king, when land is perfectly reclaimed, with 
what he loses when it is infested by wild beasts. It may also 
be inferred from that citation that the area was considerable, 
because the verse would not be significant, if the area was only 
a small patch insufficient to offer harbour to wild animals. It 
seems probable therefore that the remainder, which was given 
to Supratlka-svamin, could hardly have been much less than 
what had been granted away previously. 

Validity of the Grant . 

Babu R. D. Banerji pronounces the grant spurious and 
bases his decision on three grounds, (1) that the forger betrayed 
himself by introducing archaic and obsolete letters in the 
script, (2) that the grant does not follow the formula of a 
regular grant as found iu the majority of copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, and (3) that its purport is irregular, obscure, ambiguous 
and in parts unintelligible. I do not see the cogency of these 
grounds to his conclusion, and for the following reasons. He 
reads the date as the year 34 and, assigning it to the Hari^a 
Era, equates it with A.D. 640-1 ; and the gist of his criticisms 
on its script is to place its real period in about the last quarter 
of the 7tli century (p. 432), that is, only some 40 or 50 years 
later than its professed date. If a forger wanted to make the 
grant appear to be only 40 or 50 years older than it really w&s, 
it was surely unnecessary for him to introduce obsolete letters 
and endanger his object by rendering its purport uncertain. 
This remark touches his first and third grounds, and the 
second will be considered later. See also postscript. 

The true date however is the 14th regnal year of the 
monarch Samacaradeva. As nothing is known of him, his 
regnal year is no clue towards fixing the date of the grant. 
We must therefore estimate its period on other grounds; but 
before attempting that, I must first consider whether the three 
grounds mentioned above are really sound. 

Babu R. D. Banerji Says (p. 432), “ the characters used in 
this copper-plate inscription were collected from alphabets in 
use in three different centuries,” namely, the alphabets of (1) 
the 3rd and the first half of the 4th century A.D., (2) the last 
half of the 5th century and the first half of the 6th century of 
North-Eastern India, and (3) the 6th century which came into 
general use in North-Eastern India in the early part of the 7th 
eentury. Now it is well known that old habits persist inout-of- 
the-way places long after they have disappeared from more 
important and progressive places. Hence we ought to expect 
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that a document executed in this outlying region should show 
older styles of writing than would be found in contemporane- 
ous inscriptions at Bodh Gaya and Ganjam with which he 
compares this grant. An interesting illustration of this diver?.- 
gence is found in grant C In the body of that deed the letter 
s is always written in its eastern form but on the Government 
seal attached thereto it has the western form. The western 
variety therefore had been introduced at head-quarters while 
the eastern variety was in general use among the people. 

I will now consider the remarks which Babu R. D. Banerji 
makes regarding various letters in proof of his conclusion 
stated above. 

The first letter he discusses is h (p. 430). When uncom- 
pounded h is always (except in one instance) written here in 
early western Gupta form shown by Biihler in his Indische 
Pafceograpkie , Table IV, cols, viii to xviii, which prevailed 
from about A.D. 500 to 675, and even earlier in the later 
Brahml alphabet : see his Table III. The one exception is in 
sahaarani (11. 20-21), which Babu R. D, Banerji has over- 
looked, and there h lias the early eastern form of a hook turned 
to the left. It has this form also when compounded with m in 
vrdhmaria, (11. 11 and 14). The early western shape is used in 
the Bodh Gaya insciption of Mahanaman which is dated in 

A, D. 588-9 (FGI. p. 274), and is found in this Faridpur district 
even earlier, for it occurs in grant A which belongs to about 
the year 531. Babu R. I). Banerji says — “In a previous 
number of the Journal I have tried to establish that the 
Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet was dying out in 
the early decades ot the fifth century” (pp. 430-1); but that 
proposition must be revised in the light of the three grants 
edited by me. In grant A of 531 A.D. both forms of h are 
used, the eastern 9 times and the western 6 times, and it 
appears they were used indifferently, because both are used in 
the same words maharaja (1. 2), anugraha (11. 18 and 19) and 
Himaaena (11. 23 and 25), and both occur in line 4 and again in 
1. 8. There hm appears in the eastern form (1. 8). In grant 

B, the date of which is 667 at the latest, only the western form 
is used throughout, even in hm (11. 9 and 20). But in grant 

C, which is some 20 years later, the eastern form is used 
throughout and the western form does not appear at all 
in the portions that are legible. Those grants show clearly 
that the two forms were in use side by side in this region 
during the 6th century, and the eastern form at least a century 
and a half later than he estimates, and that even then the 
western form had attained no ascendancy over the eastern. 
The fact then that in this grant the western form is used 
generally and the eastern once uncompounded and twice in hm 
is in full agreement with the other grants, and is no indication 
of falsity but rather a local characteristic of genuineness. 
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The next letter he notices is long % (p. 431). I have dis- 
cussed its shape partially above (p. 479), and may here point 
out that it tended to vary considerably. Its various forms in 
grant A may be seen on comparing (to give only salient 
instances) Slid ( 1. 24), °pddaniya° (1. 22), kriya (1. 8), vikrtya 
(1. 11), Art (1. 2), grhitva (1. 8) and kirtti (1. 14). The copy of 
grant B on plate II does not show all details quite clearly, yet 
the shapes of i may be noticed in sima (1. 21), tori (1. 2), 
parkkrati (1. 21) and vikrtya 0 (1. 14). Grant C is so badly 
corroded on its obverse that there is not the same opportunity 
of scrutinizing details, yet the form of i may be seen in 
vikkritam (1. 20), &la and sima (1. 23), sima (11. 22-3) and pratita 
(1. 19). There was a tendency to reduce the size of the inner 
curl of this vowel sign, and in these last two words and in 
vikrtya 0 (grant B, 1. 14) it has practically degenerated into a dot 
connected with the outer curve. To separate the dot and the 
curve would be a natural modification, as we find in this grant; 
and here the i sign always consists of a dot or small stroke, and 
a curve on its right, except in Supratika (1. 17) where their posi- 
tion is reversed. The form of i then in this grant is no 
indication that it is spurious. 

His third point relates to initial i (p. 431). This occurs 
only once, in icchami (1. 9) ; and his reading of icchato (1. 14) is 
untenable as explained above (p. 483). The i in icchami con- 
sists of two dots, one above the other, and a perpendicular 
stroke on their right. There is nothing suspicious in this 
form, because it is used in the same word in grant A (1. 7). It 
occurs in inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries (see 
Biihler’s Table IV, cols, i and v), and persisted later in this 
outlying region. 

His fourth point (p. 431), in so far as it is definite, relates 
to m and the bipartite y . The m’s in this grant are like those 
in grants B and C and are not open to distrust. I have dis- 
cussed the forms of y in my article (pp. 206-7), and the form 
which it has in this plate is always of the third and latest style 
which has been figured there. The instances here present three 
stages in its formation. In the earliest of these the left per- 
pendicular reaches the bottom horizontal stroke, as shown in 
the second y of Yayati (1. 1), visaya (1. 4) and °yogaya (1. 11) ; 
and this shape constitutes a connecting link with the second 
form figured in my article. The second stage is exhibited in 
paAcimayam (1. 19), and the third in tlrayam and yac (1. 16). 
Similar stages may be traced in grant C in the words KaAi* 
kayam (1. 3), vikkriya° (1. 17) and yo (1. 24). This grant is there- 
fore closely like C as regards bipartite y f and differs from it in 
no longer using the earlier form figured by me as the second. 
It thus appears that as regards both m and y there is no ground 
for suspicion in this grant. He adds — “ The bipartite ya looks 
ill side by side with sa % ja and ha (when it occurs alone) in 
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which no acute angle can be traced ” ; but my scrutiny of this 
grant does not support this statement, and letters like these 
in shape are found in grant 0. I need not dilate on this 
statement. 

He deals next with the letter la (p. 431). Its form here is 
the later western shape, and it is also found in grant B, where 
for instance we may compare laddha 0 (1. 3), kale (1. 4), Gopala 
(1. 5), etc. The earlier western shape is more prevalent in 
grant C, in which the left limb of l is not carried to the top of 
the line, as we see in hula (1. 18), &la (1. 19), nalena (1. 19), 
lihgdni (1. 21), etc. ; yet even there l occurs once in Dhruvildty 
(1. 22) like l in this grant. In grant A all the forms of l are 
used indifferently ; thus the eastern form appears in lahdhd 0 
(1.2 ), kola (1. 5), labhah (1. 13), abhildsa (1. 14), samkalpabhi 
(1. 14) and Stla (1. 24) ; the earlier western form in Kula (1. 4) ; 
and a shape nearly approaching the later western form in 
mandate (1. 3), likhita (1. 20) and lihgdni (1. 23). It thus 
appears that both the eastern and the western forms of l were 
in use in this region in 531 the date of grant A, and, though 
the former does not occur in grants B and C, yet it may have 
lingered on in this remote locality, so that its use in this grant 
is no certain ground for disparagement. 

The sixth point (p. 431) concerns the letter da (that is, da) 
and has been discussed above (p. 478). 

Seventhly, Babu R. D. Banerji refers (p. 432) to the word 
parkkatti (1. 18). He objects to the form of the pa as peculiar, 
and says, it “ does not resemble the remaining ones, which are 
usually rectangular in form, seldom showing an acute angle.” 
This p however has the same shape as that in pravarttaniya 
(1. 10), nrpaaya (1. 14) and piAaca (1. 18) ; and p in several cases 
varies from the rectangular shape, in prasada (1. 11), pari° 
(1. 12), Supratika and patti (1. 17) and pitrbhi (1. 22). He adds, 
“ the earliest occurrence of this form of pa is to be found in 
inscriptions of the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. ; * * but 
the acute-angled shape is found in the Bodh Gaya inscription 
of Mahan&man of 588-9 (FGI. p. 274), and is figured as earlier 
by Biihler in his Table IV, col. ix. Most stress however is laid 
on the second aksara rkka, which he says “consists of two 
looped kaa and a superscript ra\ ” but the upper k is not 
looped as shown in the plate published with his article, and 
only the second is looped. Precisely this form of doubled k is 
found in the Bodh Gaya inscription of 588-9 ; and therefore his 
remark that “ this form of ka becomes fairly common from the 
last quarter of the seventh century A.D. and afterwards * * (p. 
432) needs modification. There is nothing objectionable there- 
fore in the forms of pa and rkka in this grant. 

I have now considered all his criticisms on the script in 
this grant, and have shown that the features whioh he dis- 
trusts are to be found in other almost contemporaneous insorip- 
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tions which are genuine ; so that as regards the script there is 
nothing suspicious in this grant 

In stating his second ground for discrediting this grant he 
points out that it differs from the formula found in the 
majority of copper- plate inscriptions (p. 432). I need not 
examine the formula, because he refers to grants in which the 
donor is a royal person ; whereas this grant is, as explained 
above (p. 491), not a royal grant but a grant by the bus ness- 
men of S'antha of a part of the common land of their village. 
Hence that formula can have no application here, and the 
procedure was quite different. What the formalities on such 
occasions were has been discussed in ray article (p. 214) and 
noticed above (p. 491), and the same procedure was observed 
in this grant as in the three others. Hence his strictures on 
its form (p. 433) are misplaced. 

One important point must be kept in mind in construing 
ancient grants. It is a fact well known to all Revenue Officers, 
that, when gifts of land were made in old times, they might be 
granted either subject to the land-tax due to the sovereign, or 
exempt therefrom ; that is, they might be (in modern Revenue 
language) either 4 revenue-paying * or 4 revenue-free.’ It w.is 
no doubt to guard the royal revenues from being endangered 
that the parties to a grant were required to give notice to the 
Government. Neither the king nor his high officials could 
attend every small grant such as these were, and it would seem 
that the mahattaras attended as representatives of the lo al 
administration at the transaction. 

Babu R. D. Banerji points out that grants might be 
forged, and cites an instance mentioned in the Madhuban 
Plate of Harsa (Epig. Ind. VII, 155). Certainly grants were 
sometimes forged, but the particulars and circumstances of 
that cavsa and this grant are altogether different. In that case 
the brahman, who held the kuta-Msana, claimed a whole 
village under it. What ho did was obviously this. He did not 
dispossess the inhabitants and cultivators of the village (for he 
could not cultivate the lan Is himself and certainly did not 
depopulate it) and they remained, but he imposed himself 
upon them as lord of the village. All that he would have 
claimed from them was the various taxes and dues payable by 
them and, as they were bound to pay those, he would not have 
interfered with their life and ways more than the sovereign s 
own officers who levied those demands, unless he exacted more. 
The position of the villagers therefore remained unaffected, and 
the person who suffered was the king, because the whole, or at 
least a part, of the revenue might have been intercepted by 
the false grantee. It was therefore for ^he king to annul the 
false grant, and not for the villagers to contest it. 

The particulars and circumstances of this grant however 
were altogether different, as has been already explained. It is 
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incredible that a poor brahman of no position, who wanted 
only a parcel of waste land for his personal occupation, could 
have foisted himself into this village by forging a copper-plate 
grant for a piece of char land as having been given to him by 
the business-men of the village. If he attempted such a fraud, 
he would have set the whole village up in arms against himself, 
and his claim would have been instantly disproved by the 
inhabitants and the mahattaras Further, such a deed, if forged 
forty or fifty years after its alleged date to support a claim 
to this piece of land, would have been wholly futile, because it 
would have been refuted by the fact, which every villager would 
have known, that he had not been in possession of ttie land 
during those years. In fact, this grant was a natural agree- 
ment between the people and the brahman for their mutual 
benefit, and its very pettiness shews it cannot be spurious. 
Moreover it is expressly said that the cultivation of waste land 
increases the king’s revenue. 

Babu R. !). Banerji’s third ground deals with the meaning 
of this grant. He says the wording “is very ambiguous ” 
(p. 433), and “The contents of lines 12 and 13 are quite unin- 
telligible. Here and there words of Sanskritie origin are to be 
found mixed up with what seems to be unintelligible gib- 
berish” (pp. 433-4). 1 venture to think that my reading and 

translation redeem the grant from this condemnation, and 
render it not only clear and intelligible but also remarkably 
vivid in its local references; and that they shew that the word 
tamrapatta is not open to the stricture which he passes on 
it (p. 434). 

There are certainly some words which are not proper 
Sanskrit, but their use, so far from being suspicious, is only 
what might be expected when local conditions peculiar to this 
outlying region had to be put into Sanskrit d/ess. There 
could not be Sanskrit equivalents for every vernacular term, 
and the only course open was to Sanskritize those terms. 
Further, it would have been surprising, if a good scholar had 
been found in this remote spot, and suspicious if this petty 
grant had been drawn up in correct Sanskrit. The peculiar 
words here are voiJiya (1. 3), hvarada ? (1 7), sata (1. 13), coraka 
(11. 16 and 20) , jotikd and kena (1. 19). As regards Svarada (?) 
no explanation can be attempted, because (as already men- 
tioned, p. 480) it is doubtful what word was written ; still a 
meaning has been suggested whi6h seems possible. Kena has a 
corresponding secondary form in Sanskrit. For sata an expla- 
nation has been put forward which is based upon substantial 
grounds and is appropriate. Coraka is a vernacular word 
Sanskritized, and so 1 think is jotikd , and probably volhyti also ; 
and for these three words meanings have been suggested which 
are perfectly suitable. 

Peculiar words are also found in the three other grants. 
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Thus grant A has sadhanika ] (11. 7, 15), sal (1. 19) and ksent 
(1. 25); B has kdrandaya (1. 5) and dandaka (1. 23) and probably 
the local title mridha Sanskritized (see my article, p. 202, note 
18) ; C has apparently vydparandya (1. 3) ; and apavinchya 
occurs in all of them (A, 1. 16; B, 1. 19; C, 1. 19). 

All the grounds on which Babu R. I). Banerji has pro- 
nounced this grant to be spurious have been examined, and it 
appears that the particulars which he considers open to dis- 
trust are not really suspicious, and that the grant has all the 
marks of genuineness in the character of its script, the form 
in which it is drawn up, and its purport. I am therefore of 
opinion that it is not spurious but perfectly genuine and valid. 

Date of the Or ant. 

There are some data to enable us to fix approximately the 
period in which this grant was made and in which the king 
Samacaradeva reigned. 

First, we have the shapes of the letters k , y and s, and 
the disappearance of the character for b. 

The disappearance of this character, which is used in 
grants A and B and perhaps in C, has been discussed above 
(p. 477) and shews that this grant must be later than A and 
B and probably later than C also. 

The shape of y is in Dr. Hoernle’s opinion, as mentioned 
in my article (p. 207), an important criterion for determining 
the age of writings from the fifth to the seventh century A.D. 
Its shape in this grant is the third of the three kinds discussed 
in my article (p. 206) and is similar to that in grant C ; but this 
grant is later than C, because (1) the second kind of y which 
appears in C does not occur here, and (2) the third form has 
almost reached its full development here. 

In the body of all the other grants the letter s is written 
in the eastern form, but in the government seal attached to C 
it has the western form as already mentioned (p. 493). The 
corresponding seals on A and B are too much corroded to 
permit of its shape being ascertained. The people therefore 
used the eastern form, though the western had been introduced 
at head-quarters, and some time would be required before the 
latter would oust the former from general use. In this grant 
we have a later stage because only the western form is used. 

On these three grounds therefore this grant is later than 
C, and the date of C is 586 at the latest and may be five or 
ten years earlier. 

The first inscription in which the looped form of k was 

l I have to thank Babu R. D. Banerji for pointing out that sadhanika 
oocurs also in other grants in the forms J DauaUdhamka, Dautadhatadha- 
niha. etr. 
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used in Eastern India is, I believe, the Bodh Gaya inscription 
of Mahan&man of 588-9 (FGI, p. 274), and some time must 
have elapsed before it reached this outlying region since it does 
not appear in the other grants. 

These four considerations suggest that this grant must be 
later than 686 and 588-9 A.D. The question, how much later 
it was, depends on what may be considered a sufficient interval 
to permit of all these modifications establishing themselves in 
this remote locality. I do not think we can estimate a shorter 
period than some thirty years, and if so, this grant might 
be assigned to the latter part of the first quarter of the 
seventh ceptury. 

Next, we may consider the reference to the king Samacara- 
deva. Though nothing is known of him, there seems to be no 
good reason to doubt the genuineness of the name, because the 
grant is genuine; and even if it were spurious, no forger would 
be so foolish as to date it in the reign of a king who never 
existed, especially if (according to Babu R. D. Banerji’s argu- 
ments) it was fabricated no very long time after its professed 
date. The name moreover is a possible one, being analogous 
to the royal names Dharmaditya and Siladitya and personal 
names such as Gunadeva. 

The description of Samacaradeva suggests certain in- 
ferences. The earlier emperor Dharmaditya in grant A, 
though styled only mahardjddhirdja (1. 2), is yet alluded to as 
parama-hhatidraka (1. 13); and has in grant B both the former 
title and also bhattdraka (1. 2). In grant C Gopacandra, who 
may have been a descendant of the Guptas as suggested in my 
article (p. 208), received the same two titles, and he reigned 
in Bengal as an independent monarch after the dissolution of 
Dharmaditya’s empire. Here Samacaradeva is styled only 
maharajadhiraja . Further, it is stated in grant A that 
Sthanudatta was the maharaja of this province and was sub- 
ordinate to the emperor Dharmaditya. In grant B, whioh was 
later in that emperor’s reign, the local maharaja had ceased to 
exist ; but in grant C Gopacandra appears as the local monarch 
when the empire broke up. Similarly in this grant Samacara- 
deva is the local monarch, and no one is mentioned as his 
superior. Hence it appears that he was an independent king 
of Bengal. 

Now Bengal was subject to Harsa in the second quarter 
of the seventh century, and Harm, “ when at the height of his 
power, exercised a certain amount of control as suzerain over 
the whole of Bengal, even as far east as the distant king- 
dom of Kamarupa, or Assam, and seems to have possessed 
full sovereign authority over western and central Bengal/’ 
(V. Smith, History , Snd ed., p. 366). But he could not have 
established his supremacy in this eastern region till some years 
after his accession and after he had subdued the rest of North 
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India, that is, probably not until about 620 or even 625. 
The date might be even later, because he continued fighting 
for many years and was engaged in a campaign against 
Ganjarn as Jate as 643 ( ibid p. 313). His empire lasted till 
his death in 646-7. 1 After his decease it fell to pieces. ‘ ‘ After 
his death the local Rajas no doubt asserted their indepen- 
dence ’ ’ and very little is known concerning the history of 
Bengal for nearly a century (ibid., p. 366). 

There were independent kings therefore in Bengal before 
Harsa extended his supremacy over it, and again after his 
death ; and Samacaradeva must be placed either in the first quar- 
ter of the seventh century before Harsa’s conquest, or in the 
third or fourth quarter after his empire decayed. The latter 
alternative is not piobable, because of the cl aracter of the 
script in this grant. It has been pointed out that this grant 
exhibits the eastern forms of certain letters, which, though 
ousted by the western forms generally, yet remained in use 
in this remote locality. They might have continued till the 
first quarter of that century as shewn above (p 499), but 
could hardly have persisted about half a century longer (till 
the fourteenth year of a new king after the dissolution ot the 
empire), because Harsa’s supremacy over Bengal would have 
facilitated the predominance of the western forms and hastened 
the disuse of the eastern forms. If may be reasonably in- 
ferred therefore, that Samacaradeva reigned in the first quarter 
of the seventh century. 

There is another consideration which supports this infer- 
ence The king of Pundravardhana, that is Bengal, whose 
kingdom was more or less subject to Harsa, belonged to the 
brahman caste, as Mr. V. Smith says (History, p. .’<29) 2 now 
this (Farid pur) district would have appertained to Pundra- 
vardhana, and the termination deva in names often designated 
brahmans. In the name Samacaradeva deva in not a separate 
word or title as it often is in royal appellations, but forms a 
real compound with samacara. Hence it seems probable that 
Samacaradeva was a brahman, and was a king of the Pundra- 
vardhana dynasty which was reigning when Harsa conquered 
Bengal. 

The conclusions then which seem fairly established are, 
(1) that this grant was later than C which was executed in the 
year 586 (at the latest), and (2) that it was prior to Harsa’s 
subjugation of Bengal, which may be assigned to about the 

* Mr. V. Smith tolls mo that this year is the correct date of Harsa' s 
death, and not 647 8. 

* Mr. V. Smith tells me he is unable at present to cite the authority 
for this atHtement. Possibly therefore on argument may not be baaed 
confidently on it, yet the existence of a Samacaradeva, king of Bengal 
or Pundravardhana, probably at this very time, suggests that the 
dynasty did belong to the brahman caste. 
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years 620 — 5, or perhaps later. These conclusions coupled 
with the inference drawn from the script, that the grant 
belongs probably to the latter part of the first quarter of the 
seventh century, lead me to assign it to about the years 615 — 20 
A.l). Between the two dates 586 (at the latest) and 620 — 5 
there is room for two or three independent kings in Bengal 
after the death of Gopacandra, whose nineteenth year was the 
former of those dates ; and it seems probable that Samacara- 
deva was one of them, possibly the immediate predecessor of 
the Pundravardhana king who was Harsa’s visual, and that 
the commencement of his reign may be placed approximately 
in the years 601 — 5 A.T). 

Names in the Grants. 

Some interesting conclusions may apparently be drawn 
from the names mentioned in all these grants. 

The names of the mahattaras in this inscription do not 
appear to be genuine compound words in which the component 
parts depend on one another, such as Dh&rmaditya, Stbanu- 
datta and Kulaoandra in grant A (11 2 — 4), but seem to consist 
merely of two separate words in juxtaposition. Hence we 
may with full propriety write them as Vatsa Kunda, Suci 
PaJita, Vihita Ghosa, Priya Datta and Janardana Kunda; and 
perhaps Jlva Datta may be so treated. Hence it appears that 
in these names we have four of the caste-surnames which are 
common in Bengal now, namely, Kunda (modern Kundu), 
Pal it, Gliosh and Datt. A caste- name karanika is mentioned 
(1. 15). Karanika is not classical Sanskrit, but is evidently a 
word formed from karana which was the name of a mixed caste 
that had the occupation of writing, accounts, etc. (Dict v .) ; 
hence karanika apparently meant a member of this caste This 
caste was presumably either the same as, or closely akin to, 
the kayastha caste The position of senior member of the 
Board was in grants B and C held by the then oldest kayastha 
named Naya Sena. As this grant is later than those, it is 
worthy of note that, whereas the modern name kayastha is 
mentioned in grants B and 0, the name used in this later grant 
is karanika, a title which is not used now. Where a person’s 
caste is mentioned, the surname is sometimes omitted, as in the 
case of the karanikas t for, while one is named Naya Naga 
(Nag is another modern surname), the other is called simply 
K^Sava (1. 15). It seems a fair inference that the second parts 
of these names were established as caste- surnames at the time 
of this inscription. 

But in the other grants this feature is not so c lear. Many 
persons are mentioned in A, but none can be resolved into a 
clear personal name and surname except Vijnajya Sena and 
Hima Sena. Sen is a well-known caste-surname in Bengal 
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now. In grant B few names are "mentioned, and there is not 
much scope for scrutiny, yet two can be resolved, Naya Sena 
and Soma Ghosa. Grant C is so much corroded that, though 
apparently many names were mentioned, few can be deci- 
phered now ; yet two are divisible, the same Naya Sena and 
Visaya Kunda (?). This grant therefore shows a greater 
development of the caste-surname than the three earlier grants, 
and if that method of naming was fairly prevalent in this 
outlying district, it was presumably in more general vogue in 
the central part of the province. It seems therefore probable 
that the use of caste-surnames, which is universal at the 
present day in Bengal, was becoming generally adopted in 
the early part of the seventh century. 

Postscript. 

After this article was in the press another reading of this 
Ghagrahati grant was published in the Report of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India for 1907-8, p. 255. It is by the late 
Dr. T. Bloch, and lie pronounced the grant to be a forgery, 
although it appears from his article that a great deal of the 
inoription baffled him; for instance, he says (p. 256) — “The 
grammar of the inscription, especially the syntax, is in such a 
bad state of confusion, that it would be impossible to attempt 
anything like a connected and literal translation of the text.” 
Accordingly, while offering a transliteration of the text, he 
has not attempted a translation. All or nearly all his criti- 
cisms will be hiund practically answered in this my article. I 
cannot extend this article, already long, by further discussions, 
but a comparison of his and my articles will remove all the 
difficulties that he found. My article on the three other grants 
was published last year, and he wo dd uo doubt have entirely 
revised his article if he had lived to see that. 

I will only add as a general remark that it is hardly sound 
to pronounce anything that is not readdy intelligible to be a 
forgery be ause even forgeries are meant to be quite intelli- 
gible, otherwise they would fail in their object. 



37* A Hundred Modern Arabic Proverbs. 
By Capt. C. C. R. Murphy, 30 th Punjabis. 


Arabic-speaking races, like other Orientals, are extremely 
fond of proverbs, and it is probable that their language 0011 - 
tains a greater number of them than any other. A large 
collection of Arabic sayings generally was made by the writer 
during a stay of six months in Damascus; but in order to 
bring the list down to the limits of this article only those 
proverbs have been included which are actually current in 
Syria at the present day. Common ones, such as have already 
found their way into print, as well as those which might be 
considered either enigmatical or pornographic, have been 
omitted. It has been considered advisable to give trans- 
lations of the Arabic proverbs rather than their equivalents, so 
as to preserve their national character as far as possible. 

Damascus contains a larger Arabic-speaking population 
than any other city in the world. In fact the percentage of its 
270,000 persons who do not speak Arabic is almost negligible. 
Since the days when Straight Streot was thronged with Sun- 
worsliippers, its inhabitants have loved proverbs. The strange 
thing is that, in a city of such extraordinary antiquity, any- 
thing should beoome obsolete. Yet many of the proverbs which 
one meets with in the Damascus libraries and bookshops one 
never hears used by the people nowadays. Only a few of these 
proverbs are also current in Egypt. Many of them, if a little 
obscure, are certainly curious. The collection may, therefore, 
prove an interesting one. My thanks are due to Abdo Effendi 
Kahil and Al-Anisah L. Kahil, of Damascus, and also to 
Mr. R. F. Azoo, of Calcutta, for their valuable assistance 
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1. Let that profession die that does not show itself on its 

owner. 

2. They invited a donkey to a wedding, so he said to him- 

self : — “ What do they want, fuel or water ? ” 

3. If women were told that a wedding was taking place in 

Heaven, they would rise up and put ladders against 
the skies. 

4. The writer has no mercy on the reader. 

5. Some people write what God alone can explain. 

6. A man’s paradise is his home. 

7. After dinner rest awhile, after supper walk a mile. 

8. He who plays with the cat must expect a scratching. 

9. Live for forty days with a tribe, and you will be in it 

and of it. 

10. A son was born to a blind couple, and they blinded his 

eyes by touching them. 

11 . If you see a blind man push him; why should you be 

more merciful to him than his Creator ? 1 

12. Do no good and you will meet no evil. 

13. Turn the jar over on its mouth, the girl grows like her 

mother. 

14. A sparrow in the hand is worth ten in the tree. 

15. A loaf for a loaf ; don’t let your neighbour go to bed 

hungry. 

16. He who lightens his head tires his feet. 

17. Can’t dance and says the ground is crooked. 

18. Rise, O Man, and I will rise too. 

19. The drum beats, and away goes the foolish girl on the 

wings of impatience. 

20. The cat and the mouse agreed to ruin the house. 

21. If the mice agreed they would soon ruin the Greengrocer's 

shop. 

22. They said to a mule, “Who is your Father?” He 

replied, “ My Uncle is a horse.” 

23. The girl without hair boasts about that of her cousin. 

24. 1 am talking to you, Oh! My daughter-in-law. for your 

edification, Oh ! My neighbour ! 

25. There was a great funeral, and the corpse was that of a 

d°g. 

26. He is behind and he only walks where there are stones. 

27. Every rising has a falling. 

28. Wish good to your neighbour and you will find it in your 

own house. 

29. W 7 hilst I am on this mat it is not too long and not too 

short. 

30. According to the length of your carpet stretch your feet. 

31. The horse you have just got off let the people ride. 


1 A very curious proverb. — C. AI. 
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# *to y w-Ja*. ;UxJ| ly^ r 

# *jJt y&Ji g,y Ly *uj|y jt >UvO ju; y r 

# k° *— * 5 Wf |£ 

#y«*JlAJf iij| iji.e j Ajl&Jf ^ aIx: y £ 

* «j 

* C5^*^ V 

* A^^ojyd y,*, kajj v-^Hj ^yJl A 

* ft** | +y* ! ^ajf j^t^Sr ^ 

# Jjb s.jxc |ylj> L -^) *U j • 

* ( *0 )>?; f-*>» ( *>± )yk ^**j|i oil- y r f 

* ^alij to yii <Jl*A^'j>J^. f f 

# l t *JI ouJf yk3 l t J j^xjf ^k t r 

* jj.3x<SJ| gy^ ^ c>JjHj 

# i»>Uy. oUcy f d 

* ^ylil au»}^ | «| 

# ^7^° o,**^ k° f V 

* C>* { * is*** ^ V* » A 

*y» UxjU ^ftj U <JLkJ| ^ I <J 

# v f r^ cs Ai? j 1 ^!^ ^aJi <5*^ r* 

* J‘M c;^ v/j^l < 3 &>f >i» r f 

•* ^jt^sJi Jli i*Jjj| c ,*> iU*U yii rr 

# oij UyiJf o«vC» ff»» 

* Kjiyj i!i AaTIj i^JLS'Ur.j rp 

# ox*.M 5 gy^aJl f d 

* ij^Jr Ji jff ♦j l/o^ ,/^axj f «| 

# aJ|j.‘ y **U? (JX rv 

# £J;la <y #&1 j,*j ; 1*J y*Jf *t) r a 

# » ^)j i’l^Jbll Ia muj^t n 

# v£<Ui^^ v£ik^J y ^ylx («• 

# J*y^l L5^ cL)^ ri 
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32. Let him who has no mother piteh a tent in the grave- 

yard. 

33. Leave your spare money for a black day. 

34. An olive stone will keep a jar of a hundred rottles 1 * * from 

wobbling. 

35. He beat me and wept, and then went about and accused 

me. 

36. He who has treated you like himself has not misused 

you. 

37. A promise without fulfilment is enmity without reason. 

38. Low ground drinks its own water and other water as 

well. 

39. Many trades, few paras.* 

40. Every age plays with its own age. 

41. By continual use the rope cuts the curbstone of the well. 

42. Food left about teaches the people to steal. 

43. A cockroach looked at her daughter on the wall. So 

she said : ‘ * How nice is the blackness of my daughter 
on the white wall ! * 9 

44. Live, Oh ! Mule, till the grass grows. 

45. I will water you with promises, Oh ! Kamoon ! 8 

46. One more hole in a strainer won’t make any difference. 

47. The eye of the lover is blind. 

48. Writing is two-thirds of seeing. 

49. The worms in vinegar are in it and of it. 

50. God g ; ves almonds to those who do not know how to 

crack them. 

51. Your tongue is (like) your horse; if you take care of it, 

it will take care of you ; if you ill-treat it, it will ill- 
treat you. 

52. Every cock crows on his own dust-heap. 

63. He who makes his mouthful too big, gets choked. 

64. He who carries a pack-needle will prick himself. 4 

55. Smart clothes and empty pocket. 

56. A mistress and two servants to fry two eggs. 

57. A bald girl with two combs ; and a one-eyed one with 

two phials of collyrium. 

58. The fly knows the face of the milkman. 

59. A man is a blessing in a house even though he be a 

negro. 

60. Who is afraid for the cat in the larder lest the mice should 

eat her ears ? 


1 The Damascus JL loj =5 lb. 

* The ^jth of a piastre. 

B A plant, of the fennel kind. 

* Pack-needles are often carried, and used as goads for donkeys. 
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61. Take girls from the breasts of their aunts. 

62. You are fit for me and I for you ; the times have made 

us successful. 

63. Look to high birth even though there be poverty. 

64. Accept hospitality from the man who once had wealth, 

and not from the man who has acquired it recently. 

65. Give the dough to the baker even if he eats half of it. 

66. If you want peace, say of everything you see : “It is 

good.” 

67. A beggar, and makes conditions ! 

68. He killed the dead and then went to the funeral. 

69. From want of men they called the cock Abu Ali. 

70. From lack of horses they put saddles on dogs. 

71. I love you, Oh! My bracelet, but not as much as my 

wrist. 

72. Better an agreement in the harvest- field than a quarrel 

on the threshing-floor. 

73. Train your dog, and he will bite you (all the same). 

74. A running stream, and not a dry river. 

75. They t lire w a pailful of leban 1 over a Jew, and he said: 

“ By my Religion, I like it! ” 

76. The son of a dog is a pup, and that of a lion a whelp. 

77. A one-eyed man is a king amongst the blind. 

78. Don’t live near an ignorant divine. 

79. The dread of a calamity is worse than the calamity 

itself. 

80. He who catches a fox is more cunning than it. 

81. If the prayers of dogs were heard the heavens would 

rain bones. 

82. Two dogs fight over a bone, whilst a third one carries it 

off and runs away. 

83. A man’s value is the value of what he possesses. 

84. He who does not place himself above the ignorant. 

places the ignorant above him. 

85. Time creates and time destroys. 

86. The bride is at the dressmaker’s, and the bridegroom is 

at the jeweller’s. Why are the people talking? 

87. If a thief gets no chance of stealing, he begins to think 

himself virtuous. 

88. The longer the friendship, the stronger. 

89. If the pitcher falls on a stone, woe to the pitcher; if a 

stone falls on the pitcher, woe to the pitcher ; what- 
ever happens, woe to the pitcher. 

90. Curse a man for his errors. 

91. Ask the man of experience, and not the man of learn- 

ing. 


Boiled milk curdled. 
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92. Don't fatten your dog lest he Bhould eat you. 

93. Hope is only extinguished by death. 

94. Don’t ask the singer to sing, nor the danoer to danoe. 

95. From under the leak to under the water-Bpout. 1 

96. He who loves you makes you cry, and he who hates you 

makes you laugh. 

97. A miller will not throw dust on a lime-burner. 

98. Waste your money, but not your soul. 

99. Go near a roaring river, but not a still one. 

100. Oh ! departing one, do many good things. 

l Cf. the Persian : — — C. M. 
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38. New and Revised Species of Gramlneae from Bombay. 

By R. K. Bhide, Assistant Economic Botanist, Bombay. 

(With Four Plates). 

I first took up the critical study of the grasses of the 
Bombay Presidency in 1907, while assisting Mr. G. A. Gammie, 
then Economic Botanist, in his work : and since then I have 
been steadily engaged in this study. The following note deals 
with some forms that seemed to me to be new or wrongly 
named. Dr. Stapf of Kew was good enough to examine the 
specimens and express opinions on them ; and I am deeply 
indebted to him for his kind assistance. I am also indebted 
to Mr. W. Bums, B.Sc., Economic Botanist, Bombay, who 
kindly translated my original English descriptions of the 
following species into Latin. 


Pars prima diagnostica latine. 

Danthonia Gammiei, Bhide. 

Culmi 10—20 cm. alti, nodis glabris. Foliorum vaginae 
glabrae; laminae lineares, inferne glabrae, supeme parce longi- 
ciliatae, 2’5— 5 cm. longae, 2'3 mm. latae, basibus rotundis neo 
truncatis ; ligula angustissima, truncate, fimbriata, membra* 
nacea. Pedunculae et rhachides hirsutae. Paniculac laxae, 
racemosae, 2'5 — 5 cm. longae, 12 — 16 mm. latae. Spieulae 
paucae, breviter pedicollatae, circa 2 cm. longae (aristia ex* 
clusis). Olumae quatuor, quarta multo minima : prima et 
secunda glumae vacuae, lanceolatae, acuminatae : prima con- 
spicue 5-nervis, dorso rotundo glabro subcoriacea, marginibus 
membranaces : secunda circa tertia parte minor, membrancea, 
3*nervia: tertia (arista exclusa) fiorem ferens, prima et 
secunda multo minor, teres, convolute, 7 — 9-nervis, in dorso 
ubique villose, bidentata, dense hirsute dorso, arista conspicue 
lata mediali ornata, aristae columns, aureo-flava torta sointil- 
lanti, aristae cauda minute scabrida dorso angusto 2-canali ; 
dentes in aristis parvis tenuibus prolongati mediae aristae 
columnam aequantibus basi pilis longis albis omatis. Paha 
glumam aequans, bidentata, bicarinata, carinis superne ciliatis 
infeme contractis cum rhachilla products conjunctis. Qluma 
quarta minima, oiliata, aristata vel non-aristata ex rhachilla 
hano loci orta est. Stamina 3. S tyli 2, distincti. Oermen com* 
pressum, glabrum. Antherae et stigmata plumose glumae 
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Of honours he has many. His own country made him a 
Geheimer Regierungsrat in 1894, and later a Geheimer Ober- 
Regierungsrat, and the University of Cambridge, England, gave 
him a Doctor’s degree in 1904. 

He ha a travelled widely for the sake of studying vegeta- 
tion. He has been in North Afrioa, East Africa, South Africa, 
India and Java. 

His publications are very numerous. First of all, as a 
systematic botanist he has monographed many groups of 
plants. Such work he considers, as it truly is, spade work for 
other studies, the chief of his more philosophical contributions 
to science being in Geographic Botany. His early studies were 
in Saxifrages — mountain plants, whose interrupted distribution 
through the world, is bound up with climatic changes over 
geologic periods. This work led forward to his Attempt at a 
History of the development of the Plant world , specially of Floral 
regions since the Tertiary period, 1 2 vols. (1879 — 1882) ; and this 
again is connected with his Development of plant geography in 
the last century, and further connected propositions (1899).* 

His chapter entitled Erlduterungen zu der Vhersicht iiher 
die Embryophyta siphonogama in the Nachtrdge to his Naturliche 
PfUmzenfamilien is an attempt to indicate true affinities in the 
Higher plants. 

Professor Engler has shown a most remarkable adminis- 
trative ability. He has drawn the botanists of his own 
country, Austria, Italy, Scandinavia and from even further 
afield, who work at systematic and geographical Botany, into 
such harmony that under his editorship the “ Naturliche 
Pflanzenfamilien ” has been produced, and now the 99 Pflanzen- 
reich ” and volumes entitled 99 Vegetation der Erde” are appear- 
ing. The first work defines the genera of all the plants of the 
world from lowest to highest and is copiously illustrated. The 
second is a series of monographs of groups of plants, and the 
third is a series of treatises on the vegetation of selected areas. 
The number of the scientists who have contributed to these 
works is a tribute to the genius, and is evidence of the wide 
trust placed in Dr. Engler. 

Lastly, it is to be added that Dr. Engler has carried out, 
sinoe he was called to Berlin, the removal of the University 
Botanic Garden from a smoky square in that great city to a 
suburb, where it is now a large working concern not altogether 
unlike Kew. 

[I. H. Burkill.] 


1 Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschicht© der Pflanzenwelt inbeeon- 
bere der Florengebeite siet der Tertiarperiode. 

* Entwioklung der Pflanzen-Geographie in der letzten hondert Jah- 
ren und weitere Aufgaben deneelben. 
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Alfred William Aloock was born in England in 1859 and 
was educated at Westminster School. After some years 
spent in India he took up the study of medicine in the 
University of Aberdeen, in which he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Zoology in 1883. In 1885 he joined the Indian 
Medical Service, and from 1886 to 1888 served as medical 
officer with the Punjab Frontier Force. He was appointed 
Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine Survey of India in the 
latter year and held the post for four years, being appointed 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum and Professor of Zoology 
in the Calcutta Medical College in 1893, a joint post which he 
vacated for a short time to serve with the Pamir Boundary 
Commission of 1895. It was not until 1907, however, that he 
finally retired both from his scientific appointments in Calcutta 
and from the Indian Medical Service. Shortly after returning 
to England he was appointed Professor of Arthropodology in 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, a chair which he 
still occupies. 

The value of Col. Alcock’s zoological work has been recog- 
nized by the distinctions he has received in Europe. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, an LL.D. ( honoris causa) of the 
University of Aberdeen, a Corresponding Member of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of the Netherlands and of the Californian 
Academy of Sciences. He was honoured in India by being 
appointed a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
On his retirement he held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Indian Medical Service. 

Over sixty separate papers on zoological subjects were 
written by Col. Alcock in India, his attention having been 
directed in particular to the Crustacea and the fish of deep 
water. Since leaving this country he has contributed a valu- 
able account of the freshwater crabs, in which the classification 
of the family is entirely reorganized, to the * 4 Catalogue of 
Indian Decapod Crustacea” published by the Indian Museum. 
He has also organized his department and delivered courses of 
lectures in the Seamen’s Hospital at the Royal Albert Docks 
with a skill and enthusiasm that have proved of the greatest 
benefit to medical men desirous of obtaining zoological know- 
ledge of practical application in connection with the exercise 
of their profession in India and other tropical countries, and 
we may soon expect from his accurate and graphic pen a text- 
book of medical zoology such as perhaps no other living man 
possesses the combined experience, theoretical knowledge and 
literary skill to write. 

Last but not least among his services to the science of 
zoology must be reckoned the work lie did for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Not only were his papers for several years 
the most important contributed to our “Journal” so far as 
zoology was concerned, but he served as an officer of the 
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during dissection, with the first glume, and actually remains 
enclosed in it. The fact that this so-called pale is one-nerved 
and not two-keeled is an indication of its true nature. The 
possession of four glumes therefore puts this specimen out of 
Woodrowia . It is clearly a species of Dimeria . Dr. Stapf con- 
siders this diagnosis correct. I thought it to be D. gracilis 
Nees ; but he informs me it is D. diandra , Stapf. 

Danthonia Gammiei, Bhide. 

Collected by G. A. Gammie at Castle rock in October, 1902. 

Description : — Stem 4-12 inches long: nodes glabrous: 
leaves linear, glabrous below, sparsely long-ciliate above, 1-3 
inches by ^ | inch, base rounded or truncate : ligule a 
very narrow truncate fimbriate membrane . sheaths glabrous : 
upper leaves very much reduced in size. Peduncle and rachis 
hairy: panicle lax, racemose, 1-2 inches by §. Spikelets 
few, shortly pedicelled, about J inch long excluding the awns. 
Glumes 3, with an extremely minute 4th. Glumes I and II 
empty, lanceolate, acuminate; 1 strongly 5-nerved dorsally, 
rounded, glabrous, sub-coriaceous, margins membranous. II £ 
shorter than l, membranous, 3-nerved. Ill flowering, (without 
the awns) much smaller than I and II, terete, convolute, 7-9 
nerved, dorsally villous all over, 2 toothed with a stout broad 
median awn ; column of awn golden yellow twisted and shining ; 
tail minutely scabrid, dorsally narrowly two channelled ; teeth 
produced into small slender awns reaching as long as the column 
of the median awn, with a fringe of long white hairs at the junc- 
tion of the lateral awns with the glume ; pale as long as the 
glume, 2- toothed; 2-keeled, keels ciliate above and contracted 
and fusing below with the produced rachilla* (?), and producing 
a minute ciliate awned or awnless glume (IV). Stamens 3, 
styles 2, distinct ; grain compressed glabrous ; anthers and 
plumose stigmas protruding from the top of flowering glume. 
Lodicules membranous £ as long as the anthers oblong emargi- 
nate. The flowering glume (III) has a densely bearded callus. 

*Dr. Stapf considers it should be described as having the 
rachilla produced and terminating with a minute ciliate 
awned or awnless barren glume. Dr. Stapf does not find that 
this rachilla is actually joined to the back of the pale, although, 
as he says, it is closely adpressed to it and may perhaps some- 
times adhere to it. He considers it a new species and I have, 
therefore, named it D. Gammiei after Mr. G. A. Gammie, now 
Imperial Cotton Specialist. 

Andropogon Paranjpyeanum, Bhide. 

Collected by R. K. Bhide at Castle rook, on 21st* Octo- 
ber, 1909. 
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Description : — A delicate-looking grass , stems slender, erect, 
1-1 1 foot long: upper nodes pubescent : leaves 1-3 inches by tV 
inoh, subcordate at base, hairy on both sides with long slender 
hairs, the margins thickened and minutely irregularly repand 
and spinulosely serrulate: sheathes glabrous: ligule a short 
erose membrane. Racemes solitary, J-l inch long (without 
the awns), on a very slender peduncle: sessile spikelets J inch 
long ; glumes 4. I oblong, obtuse, faintly 6 — 7-nerved, glab- 
rous, margins narrowly incurved, keels shortly ciliate at the 
apex : II just a little longer than 1, 3-nerVed, oblong, apiculate: 
ITI shorter than I and II, hyaline and with ciliate margins, epa- 
leate : IV the narrow base of the awn, just a little more than half 
as long as I, obscurely margined and 1-nerved with two obscure 
narrow lobes at the apex, and an interposed slender twisted 
scabrid awn about inch long, bearing a bisexual flower. 
Pedicelled spikelets about J inch long: glume I oblong, obtuse, 
7-9-nerved, margins incurved and broadly winged at the keels, 
wings shortly ciliate towards the apex : II a little shorter than 
I, oblong, acute, 3-nerved, margins ciliate : III shorter than II, 
hyaline, ciliate, faintly 3-5-nerved, epaleate, male; joints and 
pedicels compressed more or less obscurely channelled (?), 
obliquely truncate, £-f as long as the sessile spikelets and 
ciliate with short white hairs on both sides. 

Dr. Stapf agrees that this is a new species of Andropogon 
(Eremopogon) , and I have named it A. Paranjpyeanum after 
my colleague Mr. H. P. Paranjpye, B.A., Assistant Economic 
Botanist. 


Enteropogon jbadamioum, Bhide . 

Collected by R. K. Bhide, at Badami, on the fort above the 
caves, in September, 1909. 

Description : — Stems 2-2 \ feet, slender, erect, glabrous: 
leaves narrow, 4-7 inches by inch, tapering to a fine ac- 
cumination, glabrous: sheaths glabrous, finely long-ciliate at 
the mouth and sides ; ligule a short membrane with a fine 
fringe of hairs. Spike solitary, terminal, 6 inches long. Spike- 
lets two-seriate and secund on a flattened trigonous slightly 
scabrid rachis, subsessile or very shortly pedicelled ; glumes I 
and II persistent, empty, scarious, 1-nerved, glabrous or very 
minutely puberulous, I less than half of II, more or less unequal 
sided and sometimes slightly lobed on one side, ovate, subacute 
and erose at the apex. II shortly unequally two-toothed at 
the apex with a short mucro between. Ill flowering, slightly 
longer than II, two- toothed at the apex, 3-nerved with a dorsal 
stiff awn about as long as the glume, scabrid at the back and 
sides, ventrally grooved, the groove corresponding with the 
dorsal ridge which is continuous with the awn. Callus bearded 
with short white silky hairs, pale a little longer than the glume, 
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to the cause of indigenous learning by his able researches in 
Oriental Philosophy. He has edited the Tattva-Ckintamani and 
the Chaturvarga-Chintamani published under th6 auspices Of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and is still editing the Commen- 
tary of Oadddhara on Siromani’s Didhiti. His commentary on 
Udayan&charyya’s Kusumanjali, which he published on his 
own account, will ever be regarded as a monument of his 
profound erudition and extraordinary attainments in Ny&ya. 
It has been highly spoken of and appreciated by Pundits all 
over India. As a member of the Sahitya Sabhd , he h&s delivered 
a series of lectures in Bengali on Hindu Philosophy, which 
have evoked a new interest in the study of that difficult 
branch of knowledge amongst the educated public. The 
Government have been pleased to confer on him the high 
literary distinction of “ Mahamahopadhyaya ” and to grant 
him prolonged extension of service for nine years, in recogni- 
tion of his sterling merits. He has lately retired from service, 
and by his retirement the Sanskrit College may well be said to 
have been shorn of a worthy pillar of strength. 

[Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana.] 


The following gentlemen were balloted as Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

Capt . William Macrae , R.E., Lower Ganges Bridge, Paksey 
(Pabna), Station Saraghat, proposed by Dr. T. H. Bishop, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major A. Gwyther, M.B , 
F.R.C.S.E., I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Howrah, proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., seconded by Major J. W. D. 
Megaw. I.M.S. ; Capt. A. H. Proctor , M.Ch., I.M.S., Resident 
Surgeon, Medical College, proposed by Lieut.-Col. J. T. Calvert, 
I.M.S. , seconded by Major J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. ; Mr . S . 
Maulik } Entomologist , Assistant to the Imperial Forest Zoologist, 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely ; Mr. Gerald M. Young , I.C.S., 
proposed by the Hon. Mr. E. D. Maclagan, seconded by Dr. E. 
Denison Roes ; Mr. Ilabib-ur-Rahman Khan , Telegraph Dept., 
Allahabad, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Hon. Mr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 

Dr. Fermor exhibited some minerals collected during 
excursions of the Xlth International Geological Congress held 
in Sweden in 1910. Many famous mines were visited in Swed- 
ish Lapland, in the Stockholm Archipelago, and in Central 
Sweden. The most interesting of the many fine and rare 
mineral specimens obtained are the following 

(I) The rare-earth minerals fergusontie and gadolinite from 
the Ytterby felspar mine, the original locality for the yttrium 
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earths, these two minerals containing between them the follow- 
ing rare elements : — beryllium, cerium, didymium, erbium, lan- 
thanum, niobium, tantalum, thorium, uranium, and yttrium. 

(2) Petalite , a lithium silicate from the (Jto lithia mine, 
the original looality for the element lithium. 

(3) Oalenobismuthite , containing about 13 per cent, of 
selenium, from the Falun copper mine. 

(4) A great variety of minerals from the L&ngban man- 
ganese-iron mine, perhaps the most famous mineral locality in 
the world, for it has, with Nordmark, yielded some forty-eight 
minerals not found elsewhere. The minerals collected here 
comprise native lead ; the following silicates containing man- 
ganese (varieties of manganskarn ) , schefferity, rhodonite , rich • 
terite i tephroite, inesite ; the silicate of lead, barysilite ; the 
lead- manganese silicate, kentrolile ; the arsenates, of manganese, 
berzeliite, allactite ; the lead- manganese arsenate, coryin^e; the 
lead arsenates, hedyphane > ecdemite ; also the oxides of man- 
ganese, hau8mannite and braunite ; and finally the borate of 
manganese and magnesium, pinakiolite. 

(5) Oanomalite, a lead-manganese silicate, and piednumtite , 
the manganese-epidote, from the Jakobsberg manganese mine. 

(6) Pyrosmalite , an iron-manganese silicate, and beautiful 
crystals of diopside , calcite , and magnetite , from the Nordmark 
iron mines. 

Dr. Hope exhibited and described Poecilocoris lotus , Dali, 
an insect pest of tea. 

This insect which feeds on tea seed has been known since 
the early days of the Indian tea industry. Mature and im- 
mature specimens and eggs will be shown and its feeding habits 
described. 

Recent investigation has indicated that the insect is pro- 
bably indirectly responsible for the damage which so often 
occurs to tea seed by the development of fungi in and between 
the cotyledons. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited a freshwater Medusa from the 
Western Qhats. 

The Medusa was taken by Mr. S. P. Agharkar of the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, in small streams running in the 
Satara district into the Krishna river. It is probably identical 
with Limnocnida tanganyicae , a species hitherto found only in 
the great African lakes and at the mouth of the River Niger. 
The specific identity, however, must remain a little doubtful 
until fresh specimens have been examined. 

Mr. Gravely exhibited living Pedipalpi and made the 
following remarks on the distribution of the Order. 

The Pedipalpi are an Order of Araohnida which take their 
name from the faot that the first pair of legs are antenniform 
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6. Ovary, stamens and lodieules. 

H. Glume IV. 

I. Pale of Glume IV. 

J. Ovary, stamens and lodioules. 

K. Glume III with the raohiUa produoed beyond it and 

the upper flower. 

L. Part of spike. 

M. Ligule. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Sooiety was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd August, 1911, at 9-15 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulvi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. A. C. Atkin* 
son, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Hon. Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. K. A. K. Hall owes, Mr. H. H. 
Hayden, Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. 
G. D. Hope, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., Mr. J. Insoh, Mr. J. C. R. 
Johnston, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Mr. J. Walter 
Leather, Captain R. B. Seymour Sewell, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. H. Walker. 

Visitors : — Mrs. Atkinson, Mr. N. Z. Bravine, Mrs. Fermor, 
Mr. G. Fox, Mrs. Kirkpatrick. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-seven presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Prof. Charles 
Meldrum, Special Honorary Centenary Member of the Society. *; 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Prof. 
J. A. Cunningham and Mr. C. H. Browning, Ordinary Members 
of the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that Mr. J. R. Barrow 
and Mr. J. R. Cunningham have expressed a wish to withdraw 
from the Society. 

The Council reported that there were five vacancies in the 
list of Honorary Fellows, and the Council therefore recommend- 
ed Dr. A. Engler, Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Alcock, Sir Clements 
Markham, Prof. E. G. Browne and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamakhya NSth Tarkabagis, for election as Honorary Fellows. 

Dr. A. Engler was born in Silesia in 1844, and took his 
Doctor’s degree at Breslau in 1866. In the same year he 
became Reader in Botany at the Magdalenum Gymnasium in 
Breslau. In 1871 he became Keeper of the State Institute in 
Munich, in 1878 Professor of Botany at Kiel, in 1884 Professor 
of Systematic Botany in Breslau, and in 1889 Professor of 
Systematic Botany in the University of Berlin and Direotor of 
the Imperial Botanic Gardens and Museums — which two posts 
he holds still. 
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Of honours he has many. His own country made him a 
Geheimer Regierungsrat in 1894, and later a Geheimer Ober- 
Regierungsrat, and the University of Cambridge, England, gave 
him a Doctor’s degree in 1904. 

He has travelled widely for the sake of studying vegeta- 
tion. He has been in North Africa, East Africa, South Africa, 
India and Java. 

His publications are very numerous. First of all, as a 
systematic botanist he has monographed many groups of 
plants. Such work he considers, as it truly is, spade work for 
other studies, the chief of his more philosophical contributions 
to science being in Geographic Botany. His early studies were 
in Saxifrages — mountain plants, whose interrupted distribution 
through the world, is bound up with climatic changes over 
geologic periods. This work led forward to his Attempt at a 
History of the development of the Plant world , specially of Floral 
regions since the Tertiary period 2 vols. (1879 — 1882) ; and this 
again is connected with his Development of plant geography in 
the last century , and further connected propositions (1899).* 

His chapter entitled Erlduterungen zu der Vbersicht uber 
die Embryophyta siphonogama in the Nachtrdge to his Naturliche 
Pflanzenfamilien is an attempt to indicate true affinities in the 
Higher plants. 

Professor Engler has shown a most remarkable adminis- 
trative ability. He has drawn the botanists of his own 
country, Austria, Italy, Soandinavia and from even further 
afield, who work at systematic and geographical Botany, into 
such harmony that under his editorship the * 4 Naturliche 
Pflanzenfamilien ” has been produced, and now the " Pflanzenr 
reich ” and volumes entitled “ Vegetation der Erde 9 9 are appear- 
ing. The first work defines the genera of all the plants of the 
world from lowest to highest and is copiously illustrated. The 
second is a series of monographs of groups of plants, and the 
third is a series of treatises on the vegetation of selected areas. 
The number of the scientists who have contributed to these 
works is a tribute to the genius, and is evidence of the wide 
trust placed in Dr. Engler. 

Lastly, it is to be added that Dr. Engler has carried out, 
since he was called to Berlin, the removal of the University 
Botanic Garden from a smoky square in that great city to a 
suburb, where it is now a large working concern not altogether 
unlike Kew. 

[I. H. Bukkill.] 


1 Versuch einer Entwickhwgsgesohiohte der Pflanzenwelfc inbeson- 
bere der Florengebeite siet der Tertiarperiode. 

* Entwicklung der Pflanzen-Geographie in der letzten hundert Jah- 
ren und weitere Anfgaben denselben. 
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Alfred William Aloock was born in England in 1850 and 
was educated at Westminster School. After some years 
spent in India he took up the study of medicine in the 
University of Aberdeen, in which he was appointed Assistant 
Professor of Zoology in 1883. In 1885 he joined the Indian 
Medical Service, and from 1886 to 1888 served as medical 
officer with the Punjab Frontier Force. He was appointed 
Surgeon Naturalist to the Marine Survey of India in the 
latter year and held the post for four years, being appointed 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum and Professor of Zoology 
in the Calcutta Medical College in 1893, a joint post which he 
vacated for a short time to serve with the Pamir Boundary 
Commission of 1895. It was not until 1907, however, that he 
finally retired both from his scientific appointments in Calcutta 
and from the Indian Medical Service. Shortly after returning 
to England he was appointed Professor of Arthropodology in 
the London School of Tropical Medicine, a chair which he 
still occupies. 

The value of Col. Alcock’s zoological work has been recog- 
nized by the distinctions he has received in Europe. He is a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, an LL.T). ( honoris causa) of the 
University of Aberdeen, a Corresponding Member of the Zoolo- 
gical Society of the Netherlands and of the Californian 
Academy of Sciences. He was honoured in India by being 
appointed a Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire. 
On his retirement he held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Indian Medical Service. 

Over sixty separate papers on zoological subjects were 
written by Col. Alcock in India, his attention having been 
directed in particular to the crustacea and the fish of deep 
water. Since leaving this country he has contributed a valu- 
able account of the freshwater crabs, in which the classification 
of the family is entirely reorganized, to the * ‘ Catalogue of 
Indian Decapod Crustacea 9 ’ published by the Indian Museum. 
He has also organized his department and delivered courses of 
lectures in the Seamen's Hospital at the Royal Albert Docks 
with a skill and enthusiasm that have proved of the greatest 
benefit to medical men desirous of obtaining zoological know- 
ledge of practical application in connection with the exercise 
of their profession in India and other tropical countries, and 
we may soon expect from his accurate and graphic pen a text- 
book of medical zoology such as perhaps no other living man 
possesses the combined experience, theoretical knowledge and 
literary skill to write. 

Last but not least among his services to the science of 
zoology must be reckoned the work he did for the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Not only were his papers for several years 
the most important contributed to our “Journal 9 9 so far as 
zoology was concerned, but he served as an officer of the 
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Society for a considerable period, having been elected Natural 
History Secretary in 1888, General Secretary in 1895, and 
Vice-President in 1901. It is hardly to the oredit of the 
Society that he never ocoupied the President’s chair. 

[Nelson Annandalb.] 


Sir Clements Robert Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S., D.So. 

Born at Stillingfieet near York, July 20, 1830. Educated 
at Westminster School. He was appointed a naval cadet in 
1844, and served in the Arctio Expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin in 1850 — 51. He explored Peru and the forests 
of the E. Andes in 1852 — 54. In 1854 he was appointed to a 
clerkship in the Board of Control, India Office. From 1859 to 
1862 he organized an expedition to South America to collect 
cinchona plants and seeds, and succeeded in transferring them 
to India. He selected sites for the plantations in India in- 
cluding those in the Darjeeling district and the Nilgiri Hills, 
where at the present time there are extensive cinchona estates 
and quinine factories. He continued to hold various appoint- 
ments in the India Office, where he had charge of all corres- 
pondence relating to cinchona and quinine, and all despatches 
of the Secretary of State on the subjects written between 1862 
to 1877 were drafted by Mr. Markham. The correspondence 
was ordered to be printed by the House of Commons, and is 
comprised in five large Blue Books. His taste for botany, 
archaeology and ethnology, which he developed in his early 
years, placed him high in the scientific world. He was 
Secretary and President of the Hakluyt Society, Secretary and 
President for many years of the Royal Geographical Society. 
He has published many works on history, scienoe and travel, 
including “a Memoir of the Indian Surveys, 0 “Travels in 
India and Peru, 0 “Peruvian Bark,” “History of Persia,” 
“Missions to Thibet.” He is now engaged on a translation 
of Garcia de Orta’s “Coloquios.” In electing Sir Clements 
Markham to an Honorary Fellowship the Society recognizes 
the specially valuable service rendered to India and the East 
in successfully introducing the cultivation of cinchona into 
this country fifty years ago. p. Hooper.] 


Edward Granville Browne, m.a., m.b., m.r.c.s., l.r.o.p., 
H.R.A.S., p.b.a.; Lecturer in Persian, 1882—1902; Sir Thomas 
Adams Professor of Arabic since 1902 ; Fellow of Pembroke 
Coll., Camb., since 1887; Fellow of British Aoademy, 1903. 
Graduated at Cambridge in Natural Scienoes Tripos, 1882; 
Indian Languages Tripos, 1884. Studied Oriental Lahgnages 
in Cambridge, 1879—84; London, 1884—87; travelled in 
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Persia, 1887 — 88. Publications: A Traveller's Narrative, 
written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab, Persian text and 
English translation, with notes, 1891 ; A Year amongst the 
Persians, 1893; The New History of Mlrz& ‘All Muhammad the 
Bab, translated from the Persian, 1893; Catalogue of Persian 
MSS. in Cambridge University Library, 1896; Hand-list of 
the Muhammadan MSS. in the same library, 1900; critical 
edition of Dawlatshah’s Tadhkira, 1901; do. of ‘AwfiVLuba- 
bu’l-Albab, 1903; Literary History of Persia until the time 
of FirdawsI; continuation of same until the Mongol Invasion, 
1906; abridged translation of Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of 
Tabaristan; Short Account of Recent Events in Persia, 1909; 
besides numerous Papers in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society from 1889 to the present time. 

[D. C. Phillott.] 


Mab&mahop&dhayaya Kamakhya Nath Tarkavagisa was 
born at Prot&ppore, a village in the district of Hooghly, in the 
year 1848. He comes of a respectable family of Pundits dis- 
tinguished as much for their learning as for the sanctity of 
their manners. In conformity with the time-honoured practice 
and traditions of the family, Pundit Kamakhya Nath was 
initiated into Sanskrit Grammar and literature at a very 
early age. Kamakhya Nath evinced in the days of his 
pupilage those transcendental qualities of the head which 
have won for him the foremost rank among Pundits in this 
country. At the tender age of fourteen he left his native village 
for Navadwipa in order to prosecute his studies in Nyaya,. and 
there his intellect derived its principal sap and nourishment 
from the great classical soil of Sanskrit learning. He read 
Nyaya with the late Mah&mahop&dhyaya Bhuban Mohan 
Vidyaratna, and was dubbed by him with the title of “ Tarkar 
vdgisa .** After finishing his course of studies in Smriti and 
Vedanta he came down to Calcutta at the age of twenty-eight, 
where he opened a Tol and offered gratuitous instruction tahis 
pupils with free quarters and board. He entered into the 
service of Government at the age of thirty-four, as Assistant 
Professor of Hindu Logic at the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and 
was elevated to the chair of Nydya oh, the retirement of the 
late Mah4mahopAdhy4ya Mahesa Chandra Ny4yaratna, C.I.E. 

Ab a teacher and exponent of ‘Hindu Philosophy, Pundit 
Kamakhya Nath has been highly successful. He is universally 
regarded as a specialist in Nyaya, and his widespread fame and 
popularity are in a great measure due to his quite original 
method of teaching that most abstruse branch of Hindu Philo- 
sophy. He is looked upon as a referee whose word is law in 
matters of Shastrio interpretation as well as in the solution of 
difficult social and religious problems. He has done good service 
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to the cause of indigenous learning by his able researches in 
Oriental Philosophy. He has edited the TaitvarChintamani and 
the Chaturvarga-Chintamani published under the auspices of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and is still editing the Commen- 
tary of Gadddkara on Sir omani’s Didhiti . His commentary on 
Udayan&charyya’s Kusumanjali, which he published on his 
own account, will ever be regarded as a monument of his 
profound erudition and extraordinary attainments in Ny4ya. 
It has been highly spoken of and appreciated by Pundits all 
over India. As a member of the Sahitya Sabhd t he has delivered 
a series of lectures in Bengali on Hindu Philosophy, which 
have evoked a new interest in the study of that difficult 
branch of knowledge amongst the educated public. The 
Government have been pleased to confer on him the high 
literary distinction of “ Mahdmakopadkydya” and to grant 
him prolonged extension of service for nine years, in recogni- 
tion of his sterling merits. He has lately retired from service, 
and by his retirement the Sanskrit College may well be said to 
have been shorn of a worthy pillar of strength. 

[Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana.] 


The following gentlemen were balloted as Ordinary Mem- 
bers : — 

Capt. William Macrae , R.E., Lower Ganges Bridge, Paksey 
(Pabna), Station Saraghat, proposed by Dr. T. H. Bishop, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major A . Gwyther , M.B., 
F.R.C.S.E., I.M S., Civil Surgeon, Howrah, proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., seconded by Major J. W. D. 
Megaw. I.M.S. ; Capt. A. H. Proctor , M.Ch., I.M.S., Resident 
Surgeon, Medical College, proposed by Lieut. -Col. J. T. Calvert, 
I.M.S. , seoonded by Major J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S. ; Mr. S. 
Maulik, Entomologist , Assistant to the Imperial Forest Zoologist, 
Research Institute, Dehra Dun, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, 
seconded by Mr. F. H. Gravely ; Jfr. Gerald M. Young , I.C.S., 
proposed by the Hon. Mr. E. D. Maclagan, seconded by Dr. E. 
Denison Ross ; Mr. Habib-ur- Rahman Khan , Telegraph Dept., 
Allahabad, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Hon. Mr. Abdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy. 

Dr. Fermor exhibited some minerals collected during 
excursions of the Xlth International Geological Congress held 
in Sweden in 1910. Many famous mines were visited in Swed- 
ish Lapland, in the Stockholm Archipelago, and in Central 
Sweden. The most interesting of the many fine and rare 
mineral specimens obtained are the following 

(1) The rare-earth minerals fergusonite and gadolinite from 
the Ytterby felspar mine, the original locality for the yttrium 
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earths, these two minerals containing between them the follow- 
ing rare elements beryllium, cerium, didymium, erbium, lan- 
thanum, niobium, tantalum, thorium, uranium, and yttrium. 

(2) Petalite , a lithium silicate from the Uto lithia mine, 
the original locality for the element lithium . 

(3) Oalenohismuthite , containing about 13 per cent, of 
selenium, from the Falun copper mine. 

(4) A great variety of minerals from the L&ngban man- 
ganese-iron mine, perhaps the most famous mineral locality in 
the world, for it has, with Nordmark, yielded some forty-eight 
minerals not found elsewhere. The minerals collected here 
comprise native lead ; the following silioates containing man- 
ganese (varieties of mangansharn ) , schefferite , rhodonite , rich- 
terite , tephroite, inesite ; the Bilicate of lead, harysilite; the 
lead-manganese silicate, kentrolite ; the arsenates of manganese, 
berzeliite, allactite ; the lead- manganese arsenate, caryinite; the 
lead arsenates, hedyphane , ecdemite ; also the oxides of man- 
ganese, hausmannite and braunite ; and finally the borate of 
manganese and magnesium, pinaJciolite . 

(5) Oanomalite , a lead-manganese silicate, and piedmmtite , 
the manganese-epidote, from the Jakobsberg manganese mine. 

(6) Pyrosmalite, an iron-manganese silicate, and beautiful 
oiystals of diopside , calcite , and magnetite , from the Nordmark 
iron mines. 

Dr. Hope exhibited and described Poecilocoris latus, Dali, 
an insect pest of tea. 

This insect which feeds on tea seed has been known since 
the early days of the Indian tea industry. Mature and im- 
mature specimens and eggs will be shown and its feeding habits 
described. 

Recent investigation has indicated that the insect is pro- 
bably indirectly responsible for the damage which so often 
occurs to tea seed by the development of fungi in and between 
the cotyledons. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited a freshwater Medusa from the 
Western Ghats. 

The Medusa was taken by Mr. S. P. Agharkar of the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, in small streams running in the 
Satara district into the Krishna river. It is probably identical 
with Limnocnida tanganyicae , a species hitherto found only in 
the great African lakes and at the mouth of the River Niger. 
The specific identity, however, must remain a little doubtful 
until fresh specimens have been examined. 

Mr. Gravely exhibited living Pedipalpi and made the 
following remarks on the distribution of the Order. 

The Pedipalpi are an Order of Arachnida which take their 
uante from the faot that the first pair of legs are antenniform 
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and are used not for locomotion but as feelers. Although very 
abundant in some parts of the tropios their strictly nocturnal 
habits have led to their being overlooked to some extent, and 
there is still much to be learnt about them. The Order is 
subdivided into two Sub-orders (Oxopoei and Amblypygi) of 
which the latter contains one family only (Tarantulidae) and 
the former two (Thelyphonidae and Schizomidae). The Thely- 
phonidae are represented in the present exhibit by living 
specimens of Uroproctus Assamensis , a species found through- 
out Assam and the Eastern Himalayas at altitudes under 
about 4000 ft., and originally described by Dr. Stoliczka in the 
Journal of this Society. Members of this family construct 
burrows, usually under stones or logs of wood, and spend the 
day and all the dry weather in them, only coming out to seek 
their prey towards nightfall in wet weather. The Schizomidae 
are minute creatures not unlike the very much larger Thely- 
phonidae in general form, but with a short tail which is 
widened into a shovel-shaped structure in the male, and with 
very different arms. They live among dead leaves, grass- 
roots, stones, etc., and like the Thelyphonidae they construct 
burrows for themselves They are here represented by Schizo - 
mus ( Trythyreus ) lunatus from the Indian Museum compound : 
this is the only species yet recorded from India proper. The 
Tarantulidae differ very greatly in form from the other two 
families, being spider-like rather than scorpion-like. They 
are unable to construct burrows for themselves, but are some- 
times found in the burrows of other animals ; usually they live 
under logs of wood, stones, etc., or in caves. They are here 
represented by Oharinidea bengalensis which is very abundant 
in piles of old bricks in sheltered places in Calcutta. 

I am at present engaged in a detailed study of the distri- 
bution of the Pedipalpi of the Oriental Region and have 
already arrived at the following conclusions. — Taking first the 
Thelyphonidae, the denticulation of the first two joints of the 
arms is more variable than has commonly been supposed, and 
I have reason to believe that that of the first joint anyway has 
been determined by the long-continued action of climatic con- 
ditions ; and it is noteworthy that almost all the other generic 
and specific characters are to be found in organs directly con- 
nected with the processes of reproduction. A somewhat 
parallel evolution in some of these organs appears to have 
taken place in different genera ; and they are apparently a good 
index of the degree of specialization found in the several 
species. 

Turning now to those genera which are distinguished by 
the presence of a ridge on each side of the head, we find that 
a region including the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and 
Celebes is very much richer in species than any other locality ; 
and with the exception of a single rare species all the forms 
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found here are of the most highly specialized type. Species of 
Thelyphonus belonging to this most highly specialized type are 
dominant in the Malay Peninsular and Siam also, though here 
they are muoh fewer in number, but nowhere else unless it be 
in the Philippines. The further one looks from the neigh- 
bourhood of Borneo, however, the more frequently are less 
specialized forms met with, the least specialized of all being 
dominant only in Ceylon, the Indian Peninsular, the Eastern 
Himalayas, Assam, and Eastern China to the west and north, 
and in South America to the east; whilst a species specialized 
in an intermediate degree is dominant in the Liu Kiu 
Islands and Japan to the north-east; these being the limits 
of distribution of the family. This arrangement in what may 
be compared to a series of concentric semi-circles about the 
neighbourhood of Borneo leads me to conclude that at some 
period relatively simple forms such as Uroproctus assamensis 
and Thelyphonus sepiaris existed and in all probability were 
confined to the neighbourhood of what is now Borneo ; and that 
as more highly specialized forms were evolved the simpler 
ones were pushed further and further outwards. 

The distribution of those Thelyphonidae which are distin- 
guished from the ones already dealt with by the absence of 
ridges at the sides of the head between the median and lateral 
eyes, suggests that these were originally centred in much the 
same place as the others, and that they have been entirely 
pushed outwards by them; for they are now known with 
certainty only in the moister parts of Ceylon and the west 
coast of India, in and around Burma, and in S. America. 
When the migrations resulting in the present distribution of 
the family commenced therefore, the prototypes of the two 
principal divisions into which the Thelyphonidae naturally fall 
appear to have been already distinct from one another ; and, 
from the minuteness with whioh (at most) any Thelyphonid 
departs from the fundamental form of the group to which it 
belongs, it may further be inferred that the external structure 
of each of these two prototypes was already extremely “fixed ” 
— i e. that these prototypes were already somewhat ancient 
species or groups of species. Their antiquity is also rendered 
highly probable by the fact that the closely allied Geralinuridae 
occur in the Coal Measures of Britain. The two prototypes 
of the Thelyphonidae as we know them to-day were probably 
therefore members of a more extensive group the rest of which 
have now entirely disappeared. 

Concerning the distribution of the Schizotaidae it is at 
present impossible to draw any very definite conclusions, as 
their small size has caused them to be much neglected and our 
knowledge of the number and distribution of existing species 
is probably very incomplete. 

The Tarantulidae fall into three sub-families, one of which is 
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purely American, one of which extends from East Africa across 
tropical Asia to Indo-China ; whilst the remaining one extends 
from the Seychelles to Galapogos, being centred like the 
Thelyphonidae, in the Malaysian region. There is some indi- 
cation that this last sub-family may also have spread out- 
wards from the neighbourhood of Borneo; but the direction 
which their evolution has taken is less clearly indicated than 
in the Thelyphonidae, and the evidence is consequently incon- 
clusive at present. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Ancient Monuments in Kashmir . — By An and Koul. 

2. Simhachelam Temple. — By S. P. V. Ramanuja Svamin. 
Communicated by S. P. V. Ranganatha Svamin. 

3. Firoz Shah's Menagerie. — By Maulavi Qasim Hasik. 
Communicated by the Natural History Seoretay. 

The author called attention to the account by Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif, of curiosities brought to Faizabad by the Emperor 
Firoz Shah, to be on public view — two giants, a dwarf, two 
bearded women, a three-legged goat, a red-billed crow. 

4. Gadadhara , Prince of Modern Schoolmen. — By Dr. 
S. C. Vidyabhusana. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
9th August, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Dr. Gopai Chandra Chat- 
ter jee, Dr. K. K. Chatter jee, Dr. A. M. Leake, Dr. D. Quinlan, 
Captain E. D. Thurston, I.M.S., Major E. E. Waters, I.M.S., 
Major J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors Dr. R. K. Kacker, Dr. G. D. Pramanik. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following clinical cases were shown by Dr. G. C. Chat- 
terjee : — 

1. A case where an old injury to the lung by a splinter ot 
wood had been followed by a peculiar train of symptoms, sug- 
gesting a temporary pneumothorax followed by partial collapse 
of the lung with subsequent fibrous and fetid bronchitis. 
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2. A case of Elephantiasis Graeoorum in a young Indian 
male which showed marked improvement after eighteen injec- 
tions of Nasten B 

A paper was read by Major Gwyther on the Treatment of 
Hydrocele by introduction of sterilized catgut into the sac 
after tapping. 

The paper was discussed by Col. Harris, Major Waters, 
Dr. K. K. Chatterjee, Capt. Thurston and Major Megaw. 
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39. Shan and Palaung Jew's Harps from the Northern 
Shan States. 

* 

\ By J. Coggin Brown, M.So., F.G.S. 

(Plate IX.) 

It has been shown in a previous paper that bamboo Jew’s 
harps attain a wide range as a common form of musical instru- 
ment among oertain tribes of Eastern Asia . 1 

In the eastern parts of the Indian Empire the Lakher, 
Chin, Naga, Mikir, Garo, Kachin, Assamese and Lisu tyribes are 
known to be acquainted with their manufacture and use, but, I 
have been unable to find any reference to their occurrence in 
the Palaung countiy, or amongst the Tai peoples in general, 
though an extensive literature has already grown up devoted 
especially to those branches of the great Tai family usually 
grouped together as the Shans of Upper Burma.® 

It may be mentioned here that the Palaungs belong to the 
Mon Hkmer family of Indo-China, which also contains the 
head-hunting Was of the country east of the Salween, and the 
K’amus who, with allied races, stretch down into Cambodia. 
It is probable that tribes of this family were the first Mongo- 
lian race to inhabit Indo-China, and the Palaung? left behind 
in the general southerly movement of the familv have preserved 
from the remote past many of their national customs, their 
language, and their characteristic female dress; and, in spite 
of the later influx of Tai and Tibeto-Burman races are ruled to- 
day in Tawnpeng (the smallest of the Northern Shan States of 
Upper Burma) by their own chief . 8 

Palaungs are also found scattered over the hilly districts 
of the Northern Shan States of Hsipaw, North and South 
Hsenwi, and in Mongmit, a Shan State which is administered 
as a sub-division of the Ruby Mines District. There are other 


l " Report on a Collection of Musical Instruments from the Siamese 
Malay States and Perak,” by Henry Balfour, M. A., F.Z.S. *• Fasoiouli 
Malayenses.” Anthropology, Part II (a), pp. 6-7. 

* “The Jew’s Harp in Assam,” by A. Willifer Young. Journal 
Asiatio Roc. Bengal, voL iv, No. 4, pp. 233-237. “ A Lisu Jew’s Harp 
from Yunnan,” In’ J Coggin Brown. Journal Asiatio Boo. Bengal, vol. 
ri, No ll, pp. 68#-692. V A 

8 Tawnpeng (Burmese ** Taung-baing) ’ ’ has an area of about 80«g 
square miles grouped roughly around Namhsan, the capital of Hie State. 
This town lies approximately in 1st. 23°, long. 97° 10'. 

Ihe term Palaung ” is of Burmese origin. The pajpU. oall 

as m It — n >» ..J * * TW inw m 


h xm verm, "r&iaung is ox ournwao ongm. aw * 
themselves 14 Teang ” or u Ra*ang * * and ‘ 4 Ru-maJL * * They 
'to the Shans as *?Koon loi” or hill men (Shan “ Eoon 
“ krf” « hfll), whilst the Yunnaneee Chinese refe«» them 


SW* BBS XUUJ, WZUlnv BZIO I uiluwltwo VUUWW xwaw* ww -ew. 

long, 1 1 whioh may only be a corruption of the Burmese name. 
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isolated villages both in this and the Bhamo districts, whilst 
they extend as far south as Kengtung in the Southern Shan 
States. Eastwards they are met with in the Chinese Shan 
States, but never at any great distance from the frontier. 1 

During recent journeys in the Northern Shan States 1 
have obtained various specimens of the typical forms Of Jew’s 
harps used by both Shans and Palaungs. Whilst the two 
types are almost identical, differing rather in size and work- 
manship than in design, they at the same time exhibit oertain 
peculiarities of construction which do not appear to have been 
noticed before, and I, therefore, propose to record a description 
of them here. 

Fashioned from a piece of hard fibrous bamboo, the Shan 
Jew’s harp in my possession is 15*7 cms, long and is made up 
of the following sections 

(а) The end solid piece 6 cms. long which is rounded for 

facility in holding. 

(б) The chamber carrying in vibrating tongue 2*8 cms. 

long. 

(c) The part containing the movable central piece which 

is in continuation with the vibrating tongue and 
which is 5*4 cms. long. This part is cut away for 
4 cms. in order that a maximum amount of flexi- 
bility may be imparted to the central piece. 

(d) The solid part which connects the vibrating tongue 

with the spur and which is 5 cms. long. 

(e) The projecting spur itself 1 cm. long, round off to 

join ( d ), and cut away to a thickness of 1 mm. at 
the other end. By means of this spur the vibra- 
tions are set up. 

The width of the instrument is *8 mm. and its thickness 
1-6 mm. On the outer side, two movable bamboo strips (/), 
each 3*2 cms. long and *3 cms. in width with a thickness of 
less than 1 mm., are introduced into slits prepared for tlie 
purpose. These thin pieces of bamboo are movable, and 
extend from beyond the edge of the vibrating tongue to where 
it thickens to become the central piece. The chamber in which 
the tongue moves can be opened or closed by moving them in 
or out, by means of which a variation in tone can be produced 
at will. The projecting piece and central movable bar are 
usually loaded with wax for the same purpose. A reference to 


1 For a fuller account of the Palaungs see the following papers: — ’ 
41 A Note on the Palaungs of Hsipaw and Tawnpeng," %y C. C. 
Lowte, I.C.8., Ethnographical Survey of India, Burma, No. I, 1906. ' 

44 Some Customs of the Tawnpeng Palaungs,** by J. Coggin Brown, 
^Prooeedings, Univerffct y of Durham Philosophical Society, vol, *iv, Pt. I, 

pp. 1-8. 
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the annexed drawing will show the relationship of these various 
parts and illustrate this explanation. 

The Palaung Jew's harp is oonstruoted on identical lines 
so that a further description is unnecessary. In most of the 
specimens I have seen, it is of somewhat rougher construction 
and slightly longer and wider, but it always bears the two 
movable bamboo strips, which distinguish these specimens 
from all other forms. 

The Shan and Palaung instruments are of finer workman* 
ship than those which have been described from Assam and 
certain other hill traots of Burma, but they do not approaoh 
the Lisu harp in delioacy of construction. There is a remark* 
able simifiarity between them and the forms obtained in the 
Siamese Malay States by Dr. Annandale, suggesting the idea 
that the Malays may have obtained the model, .and learned the 
use of the instrument from their Siamese Shan neighbours, for 
its use appears to be universal among the Tais. 

This similarity of design and construction also goes far to 
prove that the bamboo Jew’s harp is not regarded as a toy, but 
as a musioal instrument with its own reoognized plaoe in the 
orchestra of those tribes who use it. 

It is played by both men and women, and is often made 
to break the monotony of a long walk, especially after night- 
fall, being played singly or with other instruments such as the 
flute. It also serves the Shan youth when serenading. I 
have noticed that the Burmese proper are entirely unacquainted 
with the bamboo harp except in areas where they adjoin hill 
tracts inhabited by wilder tribes. 

The accompanying plate (Plate IX) illustrates Lisus playing 
their Jew’s harp and flute, and was taken in Panghsa-py4, Tawng- 
peng State, Northern Shan States, Burma. Five years ago I 
visited Panghsa»py6, which was then inhabited by Palaungs. 
Dr. and Mre. Sohermann of Munioh, to whose kindness I am 
indebted for the photograph, and who lately passed through 
the place, inform me that the Palaungs left the village and 
settled elsewhere as soon as Lisu influence became dominant, 
and that the village is now entirely in the hands of the latter 
tribe. 


.Ma. 
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40. Notes on the Ethnography of the Bashahr State, 
Simla Hills, Punjab. 

By Pandit TIka RAm Joshi, some time Private Secretary to the 
R&jit of Bashahr ; edited by H. A. Rose, C.S Punjab. 


The object of these notes is to reproduce the substance of 
some notes in the ethnography and folklore of the Bashahr 
State, received from Singhi and Devi Laru , two employes of that 
State. These notes are embodied in Part I. Part II deals 
with the Kanawar valley, a dependency of Bashahr and which 
is divided into Upper and Lower Kanawar. Upper Kanawar 
included the pargana of Shuwa and that part of the Inner 
Tukpa, pargana which lies on the left or south bank of the 
Sutlej ; while Lower Kanawar includes parganas Alharabis, 
Rajgaon, part of the Inner Tukpa pargana, and part of Pandara- 
his pargana. Outer Tukpa pargana lies in the Baspa valley of 
Kanawar, but strictly speaking it forms no part of Upper or 
Lower Kanawar. Bhala pargana lies in the Thang valley to- 
wards (s)Piti. The notes in Kanawar are by Pandit Tika Ram 
.Toshi, the author of the Kanawari Grammar and Dictionary. 

H. A. Rose. 


Birth . — During pregnancy the kuldeotd is worshipped, if 
neoesBary , and between the seventh and eighth months the Ashtam 
Rahu is also worshipped, 1 but these observances are confined 
to the twice-born castes and to the better class of the Khash 
Kanets. Brahmans predict the child’s sex by counting a hand- 
ful of almonds, odd numbers indicating a boy, even a girl. The 
birth of a girl passes unnoticed, but that of a boy is the occasion 
for festivities and almsgiving. As a rule tho midwife is a woman 
of low caste, but sometimes Kar&n women are so employed. 
During the last five months of pregnancy the midwife massages 
the woman at the end of each month to keep the foetus in position. 

The gontrala, is observed by Br&hmans, Rajputs and Vaisyas 
after 11, 13 and 15 days respectively. Some of the Khash also 
observe it. On the expiry of this period the family is deemed 
clean again , and other families of the tribe can eat with them. The 
mother is also purified after the gontrala. The impurity only 
lasts three days among the menial tribes. 

The oeremony of feeding the child for the first time is called 


1 Simply by making gifts to priests and other Brahmans. 
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lugr& y and is observed at an auspicious moment, with worship 
of Ganpati and the nine planets, and various festivities. 

The child is named at the annodak, 1 * * * * and as usual given two 
names. This is done when it is five or six months old as a rule. 
Nairn is observed among the three higher castes, and since recent 
times by some of the Khash. 

Women whose children die prematurely have recourse to 
various charms, but the favourite remedy is the worship of the 
Ashtam Rahu, especially in cases of ashtamrah * or falling sick- 
ness, to which children are liable. 

The first tonsure (locally called kanbdl ) 8 is done at the kul- 
deotd’s temple alone. It is observed by the twice-born castes 
on a day fixed by a purohit or pvdhd : other castes with the deota's 
permission. 

Marriage . — Ritual marriage is confined to the ruling 
family and to some Darbaris, Br&hmans and Bani&s of R&mpur 
town. Amongst them a betrothal once made is irrevocable, 
except on account of leprosy, constant ill-health or apostasy on 
the bridegroom’s part, or in the event of his committing a crime. 

As soon as the date of the wedding is fixed the preparations 
for it are begun on an auspicious day. 

The commencement of the wedding is called the sarbdrambh* 

A kangnd is tied round the bridegroom’s wrist, arid after 
that he must not go outside the house. Ganpati is then wor- 
shipped, and batnd is rubbed on the bodies of both bride and 
bridegroom for three to five days, according to the family. 

Worship of the Kuljd , i.e., the boy’s family god, is then 
performed. When the marriage party sets out, the bridegroom 
is garlanded , 8 but those of his family who are under the influence 
of gharastak (Sanskrit grihastak, ct family ”) must not see the 
garland or it will bring them bad luck. The cost of the garland 
as well as the expenses of the gratia shdnti 6 * are borne by the 
bridegroom’s maternal uncle. 

After the departure of the wedding party the women observe 


1 At which the ohild is fed for the first time on grain and water. 

(From Sanskr. anna, grain, and udak, water.) 

ft AshtamrAh or a$ht mrdhd , that is, the planet B&hu (the efghthgrdAs) 
is at the eighth plaoe from the lagnd in which the boy was bom, bring 
sickness to him ; and to avert this R£hu must be worshipped. Since the 
eighth place from the janma lagnd (birth lagnd) is that of Death, there is 

danger of sickness if it is occupied by R&hu, Shani and Mangal (grahai). 

ft Kanbdl from Sanskrit karnavedhd, meaning boring of ears, is the 
ceremony in which the ears are pierced for the insertion of earrings. The 
KuladevatA and Ganpat! are worshipped. 

* From Sanskrit Barb, all, and drambh , commencement, 

ft i.e . , a &hehrd is placed on the bridgroom’s head. Children by a 
former wife are forbidden to see their father put on the ehehrd on the 
occasion of his second marriage ; throughout the Hills, children by a 
former wife are not allowed to see their father in the gqjse of a 
bridegroom. * 

0 Grdha ehdnti or worship of the nine planets. 
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the parohd or parowdn , l but this is not known in the villages. 
This custom, general throughout the Hills, is confined to the 
women because all the men have gone on the wedding procession. 
The women perform the wedding rites at the bridegroom’s house, 
one representing the priest, others the bride and bridegroom, 
and so on, with songs and dances. 

When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house the parents 
meet first — an observance called milni — and the bridegroom must 
not see his parents or sister-in-law until the lagan pherd rite has 
been solemnised. At this rite he recites chhards.* After it 
come the eir~gondi , menhdi and oiling of the bride. 

After worshipping Ambikd and performing jaljdtrd 8 the 
bridegroom’s sihrd is untied by his best man, who must be a 
relative. 

The wedding concludes with the untying of the bride’s 
kangnd by a man who is regarded as a great friend of the bride- 
groom. 

The bride returns to her father’s house three weeks or a 

1 Parohd or parowan appears to be derived from paurdnd , to send to 
sleep. 

2 Some of the chhands red ted by the bridegroom are given below: — 

1. Chhand pakduft chhand pakduft, 
chhand pakaigd bird, 

Bardt d% chdndni Jamdi , 
dyd Idrd hird. 

2. Chhand pakduft chhand pakdufa, 
chhand pakaigd khurmd 
Tumhdri beti ko aiaa rakhuft, 

Jaisd dhkhoft meft surmd. 

3. Chhand pakauft chhand pakdtift, 
chhand pakaigd rord t 

Duard chhand tab kahuYi, 

Jo aaurd dewe ghord. 

4. Chhand paydgd chhand paydgd, 
chhand paydgd thdli, 

Dusrd chhand tab kahungd 
J ab aaurd degd adli. 

I recite a metre like the betel leaf. 

The wedding prooession has arrived, the canopy is pitched. 

The bridegroom is like a diamond. 

I recite a metre sweet like a sweet, 

I will keep your girl as well 
As (women keep) lamp-black in the eyes. 

I recite a metre as hard as a stone, 

The next metre will recite 

When the father-in-law gives me a horse. 

I recite a metre as fine as a metal dish, 

The next metre will recite 

When the father-in-law gives me my wife's sister also. 

Chhand means prosody; but they recite some poetry or ddha. 

8 This 44 pilgrimage to a spring ' 9 is made on the fourth dey after the 
wedding. ,1 
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month after the wedding. This is called the dwirdgaman , and 
sometimes costs one-fourth of the amount spent on the actual 
wedding. 

Only among the twice-born castes does a bride receive dower, 
stri-dhan. This includes the presents made to her by her father 
and husband, and the gifts made to her by her mother-in-law 
and others at the end of the wedding ceremony. 

Dower . — The Bashi.hr State has recently bestowed two 
villages on the two Deis of Bashahr who were married to H. H. 
the Rdja of Kashipur. The income of these two villages will 
go to the two Deis at Kashipur, and to their offspring after their 
death. Occasionally the chief or a rdni gives dower to a Brahman 
girl. She is then called a kanlcori, and is regarded as the donor’s 
own daughter. Even poor men give a daughter some dower 
according to their means. Locally this is called sambhal , a term 
which includes any present made to a married daughter on 
certain occasions. 

Formal marriage is not, however, universally observed even 
by Brahmans or Rajputs, on the one hand : while on the other 
even Banias in townships observe the rites in vogue among 
Br&hmans of the higher classes. Brahmans in the villages only 
observe the lagan phera, Among the Rajputs the Thakurs who live 
in villages and marry in their own class omit the lagan phera, as 
do the agricultural Khash, but Thakurs who aspire to Miari 
status, and the upper classes among the Khash, do observe it. 
In brief, formal marriage is confined to families resident in a bazar 
or township or connected with the State darbar . 

Customary marriage. — Customary marriage is usually ob- 
served by the Thakurs and Khash, who perform no lagan vedi 
rites, but simply worship the dwdr-matri 9 l hearth, and the nine 
planets. Collectively these observances are called sank-bhari.' L 
These are the binding ingredients in the rite, although if a girl 
is being married to several husbands, the attendance of one 
only is indispensable. 

Another form of customary marriage with a maid, who is 
wooed and won from a fair or a place of pilgrimage, is prevalent 
among the Khash and Karan. It is solemnised by worship of 
the door and hearth, and by the andarera or andrela , 1 * * * * * * 8 and the 
pair are regarded as bride and bridegroom. 


1 Tho dwdr-mdtri are seven Nymphs, who reside in the doors ; their 

names are as follows : Kalyani, Dhanada, Nanda, Punnya, Punyamukhi, 

Jay A or Vi jay A. The whole group is called Dw&r-m&tri. 

9- From Sanskrit ehdkhochchdra, the recitation of the bride’s and 

bridegroom’s got, shdkhd (whence the name), and parvara . Hence this 
rite corresponds to the gotracfidr of the plains. BrAhmans are paid for 

this recitation. Twice-born castes observe the Sh&khochch&r, while the 

fourth class, that is Kanets, call the wedding ceremony by the name of 
Shankh-bharL 

8 Said to be the Sanskr. vadhti-pravesh, the observance by which a 
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If the girl’s parents have a husband in view, but she is for- 
cibly carried off from a fair, etc., by another man, they will never- 
theless go to her bedding and give her a dower in money, clothes, 
etc., while the bridegroom gives his mother-in-law, father, or 
brother-in-law a present of cash. 1 

The consideration paid by the bridegroom to the bride’s 
guardians is called dheri , and if from any cause the marriage is 
dissolved this sum must be refunded to the bridegroom. The 
man who abducts or seduces a married woman is liable for the 
payment of the dheri to her first husband. Moreover, if she has 
a child by her first husband and takes it with her, the second 
husband becomes liable for this child’s maintenance; but it does 
not inherit its step-father’s property. 

An unmarried woman who gives birth to a child is called 
bahbi or bahri , and the child, who is called jdtu or jhdtu , has 
no rights whatever, if she marry, in her husband’s property. 

Death . — The alms given at death are called khaUras ,* deva 
dan , gau dan , baitarni dan, and panch rain, and are offered by 
all castes. 

A mail or nachhatri , called the ashanti, can predict the fates 
of those who accompany the bier. The mdli is a worshipper of 
ghosts ( mashan and bhut). He is not a Brahman, but a Kanet, 
or even a man of low caste ; and he predicts after consulting 
his book of divination (ginne ki kitab). 

In the villages of Bashahr are men who can foretell deaths. 
Sucli a man is called a mdshani. They differ from the mall. 

Chelds (lit. disciples) in Bashahr are called malls o£the deotd ; H 
and in order to ascertain if a man, woman or child is under a 
demon’s influence, the demon’s mdli is called in. Taking some 
rapeseed in his hand he predicts the period within which the 
patient will recover. If the latter does regain his health, a bali 
is offered to the demon. 

Bakrd sundhd 4 is performed after 13 days among Brahmans. 


lawfully married wife eaters her husband’s house at an auspicious time, 
with music and singing. 

1 Customary marriage is not permissible among tho twice-born 
castes, and if such a marriage occur, the issu^ are only entitled to 
maintenance, or to a field or shop (for maintenance) without power of 
alienation: but such issue may succeed in default of fully legitimate issu° 
or agnates. 

a Khatras ddn , generally called dashaddn , the gift of ten things* viz., 
(I) a row, (2) land, (3) sesamum, (4) gold, (. r >) clarified butter (ghi), (6) a 
cloth, (7) unpounded rice, (8) suyar, (9) silver, (10) salt. Ant-ddn is &> 
gift made, given by the son on his father’s breathing bis last. Dev-ddn is 
to offer some gift to the deities. Those who receive the death-bed gifts 
from Br&hmans and Rajputs are called Acharaj or Mah&-13r&bmans, and 
those who receive the death-bed gifts from other castes are termed 
Krishan Br&hmans. 

8 The mdlts are exorcists as well, and also give oracles. 

* Bakrd means a goat, which is sacrificed after 15 days of one’s death. 
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15 among R&jputs, while Kanets perform it after 15 days or even 
after ten days. If the proper day chances to be inauspicious the 
observance is held a day earlier or later. The Br&hman bhojan , 
or feast given to Br&hmans, is called dharmshanti , and after it the 
twice-born castes are considered purified. 

The md8lci is a shrddh held one lunar month after the death. 
The chhe-mdski is held six months after it. 

The barashwa is held on the first anniversary, and on it alms, 
including a shayyd , l a palanquin, horse, etc., are given to the 
family Acharaj or, in villages, to the Krishna Brahmans. A simi- 
lar shrddh is held on the second and third anniversaries. On the 
fourth is held the chavrbarkhi . The soul goes through three 
phases, pram, pret , and rishet* and on the completion of the 
fourth year it is purified and becomes a pitar deotd. In addition 
the parband a and kdniagat shrddhs are observed for four or five 
generations. 

The deceased is also worshipped among the twice-born 
castes as a godling sati , pap or newrt ; and among others an image 
is made of stone or of silver, for which some grain is set apart at 
each harvest, and sometimes a he-goat is sacrificed and liquor 
drank, the belief being that omission to keep up the worship of 
the dead will end in disaster. 

Br&hmans and Rajputs observe the sapin-dana, sapindi 
shrddh and karchhu. In the latter rite khir (rice, milk and sugar) 
is prepared, and a Maha Br&hman fed with it. Then the corpse 
is put in a shroud and carried out to the burning ground. On 
the road pinds are given to ensure immunity to the deceased, 
and an earthen vessel is also broken. A lamp is kept burning till 
the kirid, to light the soul in its dark road, and the dharm-gkata 
to quench its thirst. 4 

The temples in Bash&hr are of undoubted antiquity, and 
those of Nirt, Nagar and the Four Theris are said to date back 
to the Tret&-yug ; Khar&han, Sungr& in Bhaba pargand and 
Chiigaon in Kanawar to the Dwapar-yug ; and most of them were 
constructed in those periods. 

f*, 

-A& 

And rnndhd means assafoetida, which is never eaten until the ceremony 
called bakrd (and) sundhd has been performed. 

l Shayyd means bedding. In the shayyd-ddn the following articles 
are given ; a cot, bedding, quilt, bed-sheet, cooking vessels, dish, male 
and female attire, and ornaments, — all according to one’s means. 

* For one year after death one is called pret, and from the second 
year to the fourth one is called rishet , from rishi, a sage. 

8 The pdrvam shrddh is that which is performed on a parbi , such as 
an eclipse. The 8th and 14th of the dark half of a month, an amdwas 
and a p&ranmdst . And the kshaydh or ekodist shrddh is that which is 
observed annually on the date of the death. 

8 A person of the same name and rdshi as the deceased, must not 
accompany the bier, and should perform a graha-ddn for his own protec- 
tion. 
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The temple servants are the karddr or manager, pujari, 
bhand&ri , lokru, mdih , kdyath , mdK 1 and bajantri, 

in the villages the term pujari or eieo*ft * is applied to those 
who carry the deotd' 8 car or rath, as well as to those who accom- 
pany the deotd to their villages. 

At ShuhgrA, Chiigaon and Oramang in Kanawar are the 
temples of the three Maheshras. Gramang is a village in Bhaba 
pargana , also called Kath-gaoh. 

The bajantri are drummers or musicians and get grain, a 
he-goat (and sometimes a shroud at a death) for their services. 
Others offer a cloth, called shaft , 8 to the temple for the decora- 
tion of the god's rath . 

The pujdris ordinarily belong to the first class of Kanets. 
The bhanddri is the store-keeper. The tokru’s duty is to weigh, 
and the function of the math or mdthas is to ask oracles of the 
deity on behalf of the people. 

The gods of the village-temples are subordinate to the god 
of a Deo mandir or “ great temple,” and they perform certain 
services for him, e.g., at a ydg * and at fairs, in return for the 
fiefs (jdgirs) granted them by him. 

Similarly the temples at Sungrd 5 and Khar&han contain 
subordinate deotae, and a Deo mandir usually possesses one or 
more Mrs 6 to whom food and sacrifice are offered, and who are 
worshipped. 

Further, in the temple of a village-god will generally be found 
two cars, one for the presiding god, the other for his subordinate, 
or lcotwdl . 

The Kali pijans are called kherid-kdri 7 in BasMhr, and 
include the Pret Puja, Tekar, and Sarvamandal pujan. They 
are observed in Sawan or Phagan, and the ydg or observance is 
paid for from the jdgir of the deity or from funds .supplied by his 
deotus 8 (devotees), who also give grain, ghi, oil and he-goats. 
On an auspicious day chosen by a Br&hman as many as 60 he- 
goats are sacrificed, and the people of the neighbourhood are 


Kanawaj 


vndli means the man called dibwdb in these hills, grokch in 


* Deottis are those who worship the deity ; they are also called pujdris. 
jJeotfa are especially those who carry the rath of the deity, and cause him 
to dance. 

3 Shdfi a dhoti-cloth or piece of cloth attached in the car of the 
deity. 

J Banskrit yajna , a sacrifice. 

6 In turn Maheshwar of Sungra is subordinate to Bhimd K&Ii at 
Sar&han. 


0 Sir is par excellence the deity Mah&bir, that is Hanfim&n ; Bhairab 
is also termed a Btr. L&nkur&btr too is a Bhairab deity, 
i .. 7 Jt° ca U*d because some khtr (rioe boiled in milk) is offered to the 
aeity K&1£. Pret-pfijan is the worship of ghosts, Te&kar and Barba- 
i« the worship of all the deities at one place. 
pdjdri 60 *^* here are the persons to whom the Deotd belongs, not the 
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feasted, the priests and deotus receiving the goats’ heads and fee, 
with some grain and ghi . 

The Shdnd 1 * * * * yag. — In Bash&hr the Shand yag is oelebrated 
where there has been a good crop or an epidemic is raging. 
Sometimes 108 baits , sometimes less, are offered, and sacrifices 
are also made to the ten dishds or quarters. The gods of the 
four theris and the five sthans % (temples) also assemble at it 
and other gods from the country round attend the yag . Tho 
expense incurred is considerable. In Bashahr the people also 
perform the shdnd for their own villages. 

A minor yag, oalled Shandtu or Bhatpur, 8 is also observed 
every third year, but not universally. Brahmans perform 
worship and are feasted. 

Less important ydgs are the jdgrds and jatdgras 4 which are 
observed annually or every third or fourth year. The biggest, 
that of Maheshwar of Sungra, is held every third year at 
Nachar temple, with the following rites : — 

Balls (sacrifices) of he-goats are offered on all four sides, 
and at night a combat takes place between the villagers and the 
gaivdls, b who are armed with large wooden clubs ‘ 1 having fire 
burning at the ends.” The combat lasts all night. The women 
sing, dance and make merry, and are feasted in return. 

In Bashahr the Diaoh is observed in Maghar. It is the 
special festival of the peasantry, and held only in the village 
temples. Women observe it by visiting their parents’ homes 
and there eating cold viands. 

The Khappa, held on the 15th of Poll in Bashahr, resembles 
the Diaoli in that State. It is probably the festival called 
Khwakcha in Kanawar. 

The Jal Jatra 6 * held in Jeth in Bash&hr is the occasion on 
which the thakurs are bathed in the rivers with songs and music, 
for which the performers are rewarded. 

In Bashahr at the Jal or Ban Bihar the thakurs 9 chariots arc 
carried out into the gardens, and alms given to Brahmans, musi- 
cians, etc. 


1 From shdnti, peace. 

* These are enumerated in the couplet : Lftndsa, D&nds&, Singar, 
Saner, Nirt, Nagar, Nirmand, Kao Mamel. ‘ The villages of Lflndsa, 

panda a, Singra and Saneri are the four Theris ; and Nirt, Nagar, 
Nirmand, K&o and Mamel are the five Sthdns.’ Kao and Mamel ftp 
both in Suket, Nirmand in Kullfi, and all tho rest are in Bash&hr. Ka<> 
has a temple of Devi*, Mamel one to Mah&dev. Nirma d has two 
temples, one of the goddess Nrimunda, and the other of Parasr&tn. In 
Nirt is a temple to Sfiraj (the sun). 

8 So called because boiled rice (bhdt) is offered to the deity. 

* Jatdgrd , a small jdgrd. 

6 Cattle-grazers. 

* Jal J&trA, a visit to a spring. Here thdkur means ** deity ” or 

“ deotd, 
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The Ram-naumi is called Dharm-kothi 1 in Bashi.hr, and is 
the occasion for general rejoicings, the thdkurs 9 thrones being 
decorated with heaps of flowers, and many thousands of rupees 
spent. 

In Bashihr the Baisakhi is called Lahol, and the girls who 
marry their dolls in Parbati’s name are given money by the 
State or from the bazar. 

Caste. — The Brihmans of Bashihr are divided into three 
grades : — 

(i) TJttam, who do not plough. 

(ii) Acharaj, who receive the ashuhh dan or impure alms 

of the other Brihmans and Rajputs. They take 
daughters in marriage from 

(iii) Krishana, who plough. 

Like the other two twice-born castes most of the Brihmans 
in Bashihr are sirtords and not of pure descent. Those that are 
of pure blood may be divided into two grades : — 

(a) The State purohits , who intermarry, and eat Icachhi 

with the Raiiwi* purohits and Brihmans as well 
as with those of Dwarch and Singra. 

(b) Bizir purohits . 

All the twice-born castes will eat pakki with one another, 
and even from the Khash and Karan Kanets ; but they never 
do so with the Krishna group. 

The Kanets appear to be divided into two hypergamous sub- 
castes (groups) : — 

(i) The Khash. 

(ii) The Karin, or Rihu, from whom the Khash take 

daughters but do not give them brides in return, and 

(iii) The Ganeshas, so called because they adore the deity 
Ganesh. The Kanets were originally Thakurs, but lost status 
by adopting widow re-marriage. 

If a part of a field is left while being sown, worship is made 
on the spot and a he-goat sacrificed because it is unlucky to leave 
a bit bejindir ( banjar , uncultivated). 

As in the Simla Hills, generally, the abandonment of land is 
called sog or mandokri. When a house or field is believed to be 
occupied by a demon it is regained by sacrificing a he-goat in the 
name of his mane. But even then a cultivated field so regained 
cannot be ploughed, and must only be used for pasture. 

An oath in Bash&hr is termed dib.* It is administered when 


1 It is so called because on this occasion the Dharm-kothi or * store- 
house of charity * remains open to all, and everyone is given food from it 
for a week or so. 

* RAftwi is the name of a village of Br&hmans who are priest to the 
RAjA. 

8 Sanskrit divya , divine pronouncement. 
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it is impossible to find out the truth of a oase, and there is no 
reliable evidence. One party agrees to take the oath. First 
he has a oold bath. Then he goes to the temple end says that 
if he is in the right he ought to be successful, but if unsuccessful , 
in the wrong. Two balls of kneaded flour, one containing a 
silver coin, and the other a gold piece, are put in a narrow vessel 
full of water, and the man is bidden to take one ball out. It is 
then broken, and if it contains the silver, he is supposed to be 
successful, and if the gold, he is deemed to have failed. 

A man can be released from an oath by the that darohi , 
which consists in making a present to the Raja and also per- 
forming a yog , t.e. , sacrificing a he-goat in honour of the god. 

The 14th of the dark half of Bhddo is termed Krishan 
chaudas or pagy&li-chaudas (from pag-walirchaudas) ; and on 
that day the worship of Kdli is observed. It is a general belief in 
the Punjab hills that some women are Dags or Dains, that is to 
say, that asight of them is not lucky, or in other words they know 
some incantations by which they can assume the form of a tiger 4 
or vulture, and that any beautiful thing which comes into their 
sight is destroyed. The 14th of the dark half of Bhado is their 
feast day, and they then assemble in the Bias Kund in Kullu, or 
at some other place, such as the Karol hill, which lies between 
Solan and Kandaghat. Some mustard-seed is thrown on to the 
fields so that the Dag may not destroy the crops. On that day 
no man goes out from fear of the Dag, and on each house door 
some thorns are stuck with cow-dung, so that the D&g may not 
enter. 

Customs in Kanawak. 

In the Kanawar valley Buddhism is the dominant faith, 
but the social customs of the people generally resemble those 
of the Hindus, though the observances bear Tibetan names, and 
the ritual, etc., is conducted in that language. 

Birth customs. — During pregnancy the following chant 
is sung : — 

Om tdre tutdre Tare swahd 
Om paid lage ndchungnd tdmi 
kadki dowd dol dolmd kharcho 
sheksu Iddang Idni chat paftqi 
shydbgt pddmo Iddukte fdngmo 
Jculnd dobzadmd dolmd yumla 
chhdhcKdlo . 

Translation . 

“ 0 goddess Tara, I bow down to thee, be pleased to 
bestow on this woman thy choicest blessings.” And a charm 
written on a bit of paper or birch-tree bark is tied round the 
woman’s neck. 
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On the birth of a son the goddess Dolma is adored, and the 
chant called Bhum chung, which runs:* Om tdyathd gate g&te 
pdrA gdte swdh&s (* may God bless the child ’) is sung. The 
old women of the family perform the midwife’s functions ; 
and for a fortnight the mother lives apart, being debarred 
from touching anything. At the end of that period she 
and all she possesses are sprinkled with cow’s urine mixed 
with Ganges water, as among Hindus. The child’s horos- 
cope is cast by a lama, who also names the child when it is 
15 days old, or on any other auspicious day. It is generally 
brought out of the house for the first time at the full moon 
and, if possible, at an auspicious moment, when one or two 
months old. Charms for its long life are also made by the Idmds. 

A boy’s head is shaved when one year old, the Idmds per- 
forming a horn} pihja t or path sacrifice. As the Kanawaris only 
rank as Shudras they are not entitled to wear the sacred thread, 
so they wear instead a kaftthi or a necklace from the age of 8. 

Marriage customs resemble those of the Tibetans. Brothers 
marry a joint wife, the Idmds solemnizing the wedding by chant- 
ing certain hymns and worshipping the gods or goddesses, 
goats also being sacrificed. 

The nuptial rites in Kanawar are peculiar. In the first 
place the amount of the dheri is unusually high, varying from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000. 1 * * * * * * 8 The custom as to dower Is also different. 
Many people give the bride as many pewter vessels as there are 
in the bridegroom’s family, but ornaments, he-goats, cows 
etc., are also given. The wedding is thus solemnized : — 

One of the brothers, most usually the one who is the bride’s 
equal in age, goes with some of his relatives to her father’s house 
on the day fixed by the Idma (priest). There the party are well 
entertained, and the Idma solemnizes the wedding by reciting 
some chants in Tibetan after the Tibetan manner. Next day they 
return to their own house with the bride richly dressed and 
adorned. On reaching home the bride is made welcome, es- 
pecially by her mother-in-law. After a religious ceremony, 
the bride’s right hand is held by all the bridegroom’s brothers, 


1 H6m is a rite in whioh flames are fed with clarified butter mixed 

with barley and sesamum seed ; if possible almonds and dried grapes are 

also mixed in it. POjd is an offering to the deity of a lamp fed with 
butter, water, flowers, sweetmeats, fruit, etc. , while Pdth consists in reading 

nr reciting the Tibetan scripture called Chhas or Chhoss. 

a The Kafttht is an ordinary necklace made of ttUsi, the holy basin 

( Ocymum sacrum). These kahthis are generally made in Hardwar, Brinda- 

ban, Ajudhya, and Benares. 

8 The <£Aer£ prevents a woman’s going to another man, as only he 
who takes on himself the responsibility for it is entitled to keep the 
woman. It is a sum paid to the bride’s guardian by those of the bride- 
groom, and must be refunded to the latter if the marriage turns out badly, 
c 9' t if the wife leave her husband and go off with another man, he has 
to refund the amount to them. 
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and then all of them are deemed to have married her. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and the lamas and musicians 
are fed. This marriage is a valid One. The child of an unmarried 
girl is called puglang (bastard), and has no right to anything 
by way of inheritance. Such children live by service and marry 
with some one of their own class, i.e., with a puglang or puglakch. 

The right of inheritance . — In case all the brothers have only one 
joint- wife, there can be no question as to the right of inheritance. 
However, just as the bride’s mother-in-law is mistress of the 
family, so on her death the wife succeeds as its mistress. Thus 
the movable and immovable property of a family remains in 
the house and is never divided. But the custom of polyandry 
is nowadays declining by degrees. 

As the trade and wealth of Kanawar increase and its people 
come more in contact with India, they are rapidly abandoning 
the old customs, such as dubant (plunging), phukant (burning), 
bhakhant (eating), etc. This method of disposing of a dead body 
was formerly observed only by the inhabitants of Hangrang 
ghopi who are called by the Kanawars Nyam, and by the 
Kochi or Pahari people, Zar or Jar, Zad, or Jad. 

The lamas used to consult their scriptures and advise as to 
the disposal of the dead according to the time, etc., of the death, 
but now the Hindu shrddhs and so on are observed. The only 
old custom which survives is the annual shradh called phulaicli 1 * * * * * * 
in which a he-goat, reared in the dead man’s name, is dressed in 
his clothes, sacrificed and eaten by the members of his kindred. 

At a death-bed, grain is distributed among all those present, 
and the lamas read from Buddhist writings. The body is 
burnt on the same day, or at latest in the next. Drums, sanais, 
karnals * and conches are played when the corpse is carried to 
the burning-ground. Some of the bones are picked up, and sent 
either to Manasarowar in Tibet, to Rawalsar in Mandi State, or 
to the Ganges. 8 In the deceased’s room a lamp is kept burning 
for seven days from the death , and incense is also burnt in it. The 
chholpa (Hind, kiria karm) is performed from the eighth to the 
tenth day ; all the deceased’s clothes are given to the lam&s, with 
other gifts. The panchaka or group of five constellations * is 


1 Fulaich or Phulaich, from Hindi phtil, flower, is so called because 

Kanawaris do not wear new clothes till one year after a death in the fami- 
ly, but after performing the dujang they may wear flowers and new 
clothes. 

* The sandi and karndl are both musical instruments used in the hills. 

The former is made of wood and is about a foot long, u ith seven holes 

on which the fingers are placed while playing, and its sound is like that 

of an Algojd ; the latter is made of brass and is like a long horn with a 

round broad mouth; in sound it resembles the conch. 

8 Taking the bones to the Ganges is said to be quite a recent innovation 
— only dating back two or three years. 

♦ The five nakehatrae are DhanisthA, Shat bhish&, Purv&bh&drapadA, 
Utt&rabh&drapadA, and RewatS. 
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inauspicious for the family of one who .dies under it, and to avert 
the evil, images of roasted flour are made and burnt with the 
corpse, to the accompaniment of Tibetan chants. 

After 15 days the lama does hom, puja, and path, reciting 
Tibetan chants of purification. This ends the period of mourn- 
ing. After a year the phulaich 1 * * is observed, by giving food and 
clothes to a *lam& in the deceased's name ; and until this is 
observed the family must not wear any new clothes, etc. The 
slirddh , called dujang in Kanawari, is also solemnized by the 
lama. The burning grounds are haunted by Mashan, Rakshas, 
Shyuna, and Khar-shyuna, of whom the first two are conceived 
of as evil spirits or demons, and the two latter as Jack-o’-lanterns 
or ghosts. z 

The following chant is repeated by the lama more than 
a thousand times to exorcise an evil spirit from a man or woman : 
()m bajrd kild Icildyd dimo shakchd uchd thaydla fat. Any one 
bitten by a mad dog is healed by repeating the following chant 
more than a thousand times : Om khu-khu rdchd khd-tham dewd 
chdng-ghi dwishok. 

Monasticism. 

Kanet girls, who do not marry, but devote their time to the 
study of the Tibetan scriptures, are called zomos or jamos. They 
live in nunneries. The two principal nunneries are at Kanam and 
Surinam, and in these a great number of zomos live. Besides 
this, every village has a few zomos. 

Kanet boys, who learn the Tibetan scriptures, and are well 
versed in the Buddhist doctrines, are called lamas. They live 
in monasteries and are looked upon as very holy. In fact they 
are the priests of all of the Kanets. There are several monas- 
teries of these lamas in Kanam, Sunnam, and other villages. 

Lamas are either Gyolang or celibate, like the Brahmachari 
or Dugpu, who marry but never shave the head. 

The lama is consulted regarding every important undertak- 
ing. Thus he is asked to name an auspicious day for beginning 
to plough or sow, and at the time ascertained he recites chants 
like the one beginning : Om akani nikdni ambita mandate mantale 
swdha , 4 * * * May the gods bestow on us abundance of grain.’ 

When a new roof is put on a temple, which is called shdnt , 8 
the lamas perform a ceremony, reciting charms and performing 


1 Phulaich is also the name of a fair held in October every year at 

Braling, near Rop&. See TJkhyAng fair in the list of fairs attached in the 

footnotes. 

5 Mashan and RAkshasa are of course Sanskrit terms. The other two 

are KanAwari, possibly corruptions of Tibetan words. It is worth re- 

marking that Mashan, ShydnA and RAkshas are also septs of Kanets, found 

in Mellam, Asrang and Rirang villages respectively. 

8 From Sanskr. shdnti, peace. 
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horn, with the sacrifice of sheep and goats. This is called pares- 
tdng (Sanskr. pratisthd , conseoration). 

When a new house is ready the lam& fixes the time aus- 
picious for its occupation, and the owner dressed in new clothes 
is then taken into it with his wife, who rings a bell. This is 
called gordsang. 1 

New grain is first offered to the village-god and may then be 
eaten. 

An alphabetical list of the deotds in Kandwar t together with the 
name of the village in which each is located . 

1. Badrinath, at Kamru or Mone village. 

2. Bhimakali, at Kamru or Mone village. (Also at Sarahan.) 

3. Chhakoling Dambar, at Labrang village, in pargand Shuwa. 

4. Chahdika, at Ropa village, in Shuwa pargand , Gaiigyul- 

ghori. Also at Yawring village, Shuwa pargand . 

5. Chhwedung, at Chaiigo village in Shuwa pargand . 

6. Dabla, at Kanam, Dabling, Dubling, Lio, Spuwa or Poo, 

Shyasho. U.K. 

7. Deodum, at Nako, in Shuwa pargand . 

8. Gyangmagyum, at Jangi, in Shuwa pargand . 

9- Kasurajas, at Rirang or Ribba, in Inner Tukpa pargand . 

10. Khormo, at Pilo or Spilo, in Shuwa pargand . 

11. Kulyo, at Richpa or Rispa, Inner Tukpa pargand . 

12. Mabeshras, at Shuhgra or Grosnam in Tharabis pargand , at 

Gramang or Kathgaoii in Bhaba pargand , and at Chiigaoii 
or Tholang in Rajagaoh pargand . 

13. MarkSling, at Khwaiigi in Shuwa pargand . 

14. Mathi, at Chhitkul in Outer Tukpa pargand . 

15. Milakyum, at Akpa village in Shuwa pargand. 

16. Nages, at Barang, Bruang, Ch&sang, Chhota K&mba, 

Kilba, Mewar, Miru, Sangla, Sapni or Rapang villages. 

17. Nagin, at Bari village in Tharabis pargand. 

18. Narayan, at Barsering village in Outer Tukpa pargand. 

19. Narenas, at Asrang, Child, Shohang, Urni, and Yfila 

villages ; and also at Chiigaon, Gramang and Shungra, 
with the three Maheshras. 

20. Ormig, at Morang or Ginam village in Inner Tukpa pargand . 

21. Pathoro, at Rarang and Punnam villages, ShfiwS. and 

Rajgaoii pargands. 

22. Rogshfi, at Rog! village in Shfiwa pargand. 

23. Shaiikras , at Pwari or Por village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 

24. Shahshras, at Rakohham village in Outer Tukpft pargand. 

25. Sh6sh6ring, at Paiigi village in Shfiwa pargand. 

26. R&pukch, at Th&hgi village in Inner Tukpa pargand. 


l From Sanskr. grihapravHshtha, entering in a house: it is called 
ghardsnt in the Simla Hills. 
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27. Shfiw&ng Chaildika, at Kostampi or Koth! village in 6hfiw& 

pargand . 

28. T&rasang, at- Traiidft village in Tharabis pargand. 

29. T6ras, at Rtipi village in Pandr&bis pargand. 

30. Tungma Dambar, at Gyabung village in Shtiwft pargand. 

31. Ukha, at Nachar and Bara Kamba villages, Tharabis and 

Pandrabis pargand. 

32. Yulsha, at Sunnam village in Shuwa pargand. 

Nages deota in Sangla village is thus addressed by the 
pujyares in worship : — 

Ja bitingld , jaa kharakld. jaa pdtuld, jaa thordshaa , jaa 
chhalimcho , jaa dahJchecho , ddlecha updbocha , chi pdbocha , jaa 
barja , jaa eking Jchdnibling, jaa shydng, br tiling, jaa shydng 
khdmbling. 

Translation . 

O thou, who livest within the wall, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest in the holes, be victorious, 

0 thou, who canst go into a vessel, be victorious, 

0 thou, who canst swiftly run, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest in the water, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest on the precipice, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest upon the trees, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest in the waste-land, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest among the meadows, be victorious, 

0 thou, who hast power like the thunderbolt, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest within the hollow trees, be victorious, 

0 thou, who livest among the rocks, be victorious, 

O thou, who livest within the caves, be victorious. 


The Rev. R. Schnabel informs me that Poo should be spelt 
Phu and that it means * the upper extremity of a winding vale.* 
As regards Dabla, the local god of Phu, he adds : - 

Unsre Tibeter sagen “ Dabld Spun dgu 99 — Spun — Gesch- 
wister, Bruder, Schwester and dgu = 9 (zahl), und tatsdchlich 
verteilt sich diese 4 4 Geschmstergottheit 9 9 auf 9 Dorfer in Upper 
Kan&war, namlich: Phu, K&nam, Dabling, D&baling, Lid, 
Shasu, Khab, Namgya und Kang. Ihre 9 Namen sind 
folgende : — 


1 Zu Phu 

2 ,, K&nam 

3 ,, D&bling 

4 ,, D6 belling 

5 „ Lid 

6 ,, Shasu 

7 „ Khab 

8 ,, Namgya 

9 ,, Kang 


jpabla Dromomin (weiblioh). 

,, Chngsdrul (mannlich). 

,, Pallrn bzaugmo (weiblioh). 

,, Chola bzang rigpa (mannlich). 

(mir augenblicklich entf alien, kann 
ihn noch mittsilen). 

,, Lubrngtrashi (m&nnlich). 

,, Futidungmo (weiblioh). 

„ Serjen ohenpa (mannlich) 

,, Maggi dponpo ( „ ). 
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Diese, wie sie von den Tibetern bezeichnet wird, indiache 
Gottheit, drang sogar in dem eigentliohen Tibet ein und wird 
soheints nur in einem Dorfe, Sarkhung t genannt , als, “ Dahla 
Mag dpon ” verehrt. Mit ihrem Erscheinen horten die Mens- 
chenopfer auf, die auch hier in grauer Vorzeit von unsern 
Tibetern dargebraoht wurden. Sie kennen ein Spriichlein, das 
lautet : 

“ dasipor nga rgyagar nas zong tsa na, 

“glangtrug lo gsum, gispa lo brgyad,” 

und hat diesen Sinn : 

“ Als ich zuerst hierher (ins obere Sutlej tal) kam,da opferte 
man ein en dreijahrigen Ochsen sowohl wie einen achtjahrigen 
Knaben. Ganz in der Nahe Phus, auf steilem Bergabhange im 
Westen, sieht man noch heut die Spur einer ehemalig sehr tiefen 
Grube, in welcher ein riesiger Skorpion hauste und die Umge- 
gend in Furcht und Schrecken versetzte, wenn man ihm nicht 
die oben genannten Opfer alle drei Jahre darbrachte. 

Mr. Schnabel has added the Tibetan forms in the above 
list, and as regards the Khyimpa he observes : — Hier hat ja 
jedes Haus seinen Namen, wie z.B. in Vhu “Khyimpa" 
eins der vornehmesten Hauser und zugleich eins der altesten 
ist. Die zwei Besitzer (Briider) genannten Hauses tragen 
den Titel, “Lempo” oder “blonpo” unter ihren Lands- 
leuten, was “ Minister’ * bedeutet, und wiinschen, ja be- 
anspruchen sogar, in den er sten Grad der “Kanets” versetzt 
zu werden. Wieweit sie dazu berechtigt wareri, weiss 
ich allerdings nicht. Ausser “Lempo” kennen unsre Leute 
nur noch den Ehrentitel “Zo" Heer, Gebister, adliger Herr 
Hdelmann, der jedoch hier nioht soviel besagt wie beispiels- 
weise in Lahoul, wo sie (die Zosjein viel grosrere Machtbefugnis 
haben. Jedenfalls sind diese zwei Titel der ( ‘ befehlenden 
Klasse” eigen. So bliebe denn vielleieht noch die Ecklarung 
des Wortes “Khyimpa” und selbige ist einfach genug: 

13 Khyien = Haus, nicht sowohl als Gebaude, sondern 
als Wohnung, Heimwesen ; und 13 Khyimpa = einer, der ein 
solches hat. 


THE KANET SEPTS OF KANAWAR, ACCORDING TO 
THEIR GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


Name of Sept 

Bairy&n 

Sk&mtas 


1st Grade Kanets. 

Rajgdoh pargand . 

(Tibetan form). Village . 

. . • . Chug&oft or Tholang. 

. . . . S&pnl or R&pang. 
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Name of Sept. (Tibetan form). Village. 


Wangmo 

. . Kilba. 

Thangar 

. . Do. 

Dames 

. . Urni or Ur&. 

Moelas 

. . Mini or Mirting. 

Sana 

Do. 

Sliwal 

. . Ym. 

Daprato 

. . Mellam or Yana. 

Bitaryan 

Punang. 

Sakhan 

. . Chugaoh or Tholong. 

Rok6ru 

Do.’ 

Derail 

Do. 

Dalyan 

. . Do. 

Pargand Skuwa. 

Bores (s) Fores . . 

. . Jaiigi and Sunnam. 

Ranshyan 

.. Y waring. 

Dhanshyan 

. . Brele. 

Farakpa 

. . Kothi or Kostampi. 

P&lsar 

. . Tailing. 

Aldang, Angldan . . 

. . Labrang 

Chhugpo, Chhugpo 

. . Kanam. 

Khadura 

. . Rarang. 

Barji 

. . Lippa. 

Shyaltu 

Do. 

Tholpa, Tholpa . . 

. . Rop&. 

Loktas, Loktas 

. , K&nam and Sunnam. 

Pangtu 

. . Paiigi. 

Shuryan 

. . Rogi. 

Laspa, Laspa 

. . Labrang. 

Sili 

. . Kanam. 

Gyolang 

. . Pilo or Spilo. 

Thar mi 

. . Tailang. 

Puan, Puang 

. . Labrang. 

Makala 

. . Rop4. 

Mispon or Mishpon, Mispon 

. . Jaiigi. 

Pargand Inner Tukpa. 

Bist 

. . Pwari. 

Kallam 

. . Richpa or Rispd. 

Rathu 

. . Rirang or Ribbd. 

Nyokch6 

. . Thdhgi. 

Dhaiigch 

. . Morang or Ginam. 

The Outer Tukpa pargand. 

Rep&ltu 

. . Sangla. 

Chetha . . 

. . Do. 
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Name of Sept. (Tibetan form). Village . 

Gh&ngkung . . . . K4mru or Mon4. 

Fanyan . . . . S4ngl4. 

Dudy4n . . . . K4mru or Mon6. 


Pandarabls pargand . 


Yul4n 

. . . . N4tp4. 

Ghogl4 

. . . . Bar4 K4mb4. 


Th4r4bls pargand . 

Tyuras 

. . . . Shuiigr4 or Grosnam. 

Jogt6 

. . . . P4nowl. 

Zintu 

. . . . Bari. 


2nd Grade Kanets. 


Inner Tukp4 pargand . 

Br41bang 

. . . . Rirang or Ribb4. 

Ch4m4po 

. . . . Riohp4 and Rirang. 

K4thu 

. . Richp4 or Risp4. 

Mo j rang 

. . Rirang and Risp4. 

P4ftkar 

. . Rirang and Risp4. 

R4kshas 

. . Rirang. 

Shy411 

. , . . Morang or Ginam. 

Soth4 

. . . . B4rang. 

Ungy4 

. . . . Rirang and Risp4. 


Pargand Shuw4. 

Khary4n 

. . P4ngl. 

Shyun4 

.. .. Asrang. 

Turky4n 

.. Chlnl. 

Khinp4, Khyimpa . . Poo or Spoo or Puwe, 


Pargand Rajg4oii. 

Anchh4n, Angchan . , Ckug4oii or Thdlang. 

Mash4n . . . . Meliam or Y4n4. 


3rd Grade Kanets who work as potters. 

W4ngohh4n, W4ngohh4n . . M6rang, Inner Tukp4 par. 
W4z4 . . . . Chuc4oii, Rajgaoii par . 

U4war .. . . Ropa, Shuw4 pargand . 
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TITLES OF OFFICIALS. 

1. Chares, the hereditary headman of a village (in each 
village.) 

2. Grokch, the hereditary kardar of the village deity, who 

speaks on his behalf : found in every village of 

KanAwar where there is a deity. 

3. MAthas, the hereditary kardar of a deity. His duty 

is to petition the deity on behalf of the public : 

found in every village where there is a deity. 

4. PujyAres, whose hereditary duty it is to worship the 

deity : found in every village where there is a deity. 

6. Bathungru, an official like the dafddar of the State. 

Caste. — Besides the Kanets and Jads the only two castes in 
KanAwar are the Chamang, 1 who make shoes and weave, and 
the Domang,® who are blacksmiths and carpenters. 

Water or cooked food which has been touched by the 
lower castes is not used by Kanets, nor are people of these 
castes allowed to enter a Kanet’s house. If a Kanet eat such 
food inadvertently he applies to his Raja who bids him make 
expiation ( prdyaschitta ) and pay some nazrana or forfeit. This 
custom is oalled safer an or sacheran. 

The Hindu salutations are in ordinary use, but when a 
woman bows down before an elder man saying dhMang t the 
man replies: Rdbarshang rungshi rath, i.e., may you live for 
a century. 

The grokch of BadrinAth at Kdmru thus addresses the 
people : — 

Sail jugu nyumch Tretd bits hid, Tretdu nyumch Dwapar 
bu8his t damya rdgu chu rag shingu chu shing take , damyd drko - 
lang U nirmdni hacho take ; hun ju Kali jugo nirmdnt li drkolang 
hacho du f id li jap thdp Idydtak , thi kashiang hachmd td wdrkyo 
shothydtak. 

Translation. 

** After the satya jug came the treta jug , and after the treia 
jug came the dwapar jug (golden age), at that time a spade was 
called a spade, at that time the false even became the truth ; 
now in this the kali jug (Iron age), the truth often becomes 
false, and the false becomes true ; however I will do my best to 
give you every happiness and will remove all your grievances.” 

The grokch of ShuwAng ChaftdikA in Kostampi village thus 
addresses the people 

Thd-rayih, rofoch-rayifo , Kothi Mdthas t Rartbhydn , Dhan • 
shydn ; dwdpar-shul muluk mdti thati zikydk , LdMM mdrydk , 

1 The Gham&ra of the plains doubtless. 

4 The poms of the plains. 
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dash-Raban khdfichydk , Bdndshur hdrydlc , bdhtho Ropa gomfd 
ckumak , muluk mati thdti SJeyalkharn shong Rogiu thud te*g 
tige dutd pretd Rand Thdhrd mdryalc , rdhhul shulchul Ian Ian 
Kdftchi nagarich bdi chhdng led kd , Sardnang raj pat zikydk . 
Deordji-pang thii dti arzi Idno duyiti ? 

Translation. 

“ 0 Kothi mdthas , 0 Ranshyan, 0 Dhanshyan, 1 wait a 
little, hear: after the dwdpar jug I created the earth and its 
countries, I destroyed Laftkd and killed Raban of the ten- 
heads. B&nashur was defeated by me, and taking my share I 
came up to reside in the temple of Ropa village ; this country of 
the world, from Shyalkliar down to Rogi village, was inhabited 
by goblins, ghosts, Ranas and Thakars, who were destroyed by 
me. I established peace and prosperity, and having brought a 
young Br&hman from Kaiichi city, I established my throne at 
Sarahan. Say, what do you wish to ask the deity ? 

A chronological list of the Buddhist Religious observances 
in Kanaimr. 

(1) The Kangso, a religious ceremony, in which the hdm. 
puja and path are performed by the lamas and zainos (nuns): 
observed in every temple throughout the Kanawar valley on 
the 8th, 10th, 12th and 14th of the bright half, as well as on 
the full moon and amdwas of each month. 

(2) The Zinshok, celebrated in Kanam on the 8tli of the 
bright half, as well as on the full moon, of each month, in- 
cluding the amdwas . 

(3) The Torgy&, performed at Kanam, once on the 14th 
of the bright half and again on the full moon of Phagun. 

(4) The Ton&, also celebrated in Kanam village on the 
11th of Chatt for one day. 

(5) The Tibangm&, performed in Kanam village on the 
20th of Pawsh. 

(6) The Kutimf , also celebrated in Kanam village on the 
15th of Ph&gun. 

(7) The N&mgang, also observed in Kanam village, for 
two days from the amdwas of every month. Horn, puja and 
path are performed by the lamas and zamos . 

(8) The Shibr&t (fr. Sanskrit Shivar&tri), the birthday 
of Shib or Mahadeo), is a religious ceremony not only of tlm 
Hindus, but also of the Buddhists. It takes place on the 14th 
of the dark* half of Ph&gun, on which day the people adore 
Shib, whom they call L6fan, and distribute food among rela- 
tives and friends. 

l Ranshy&n and Dhanshy&n are both septs of Kanets residing near 
Kothi or Kostampi village. 
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(9) The Shonetang (fr. Sansknt ShrAvanArchana, mean* 
ing 1 2 3 4 5 6 worship of SAwan’) is celebrated in GrAmang or KathgAofi 
village in Bhaba pargand on the full moon of Sawan. About a 
dozen young men, taking with them cooked fobd for three 
days, go out to gather wild flowers and plants from the loftiest 
snow peaks. They pass two nights there, collecting various 
kinds of wild flowers and plants, and on their return they are 
received with joyous music by the villagers. The garland 
which they bring from the forest is offered to the deity, and 
they then* together with women, dance and sing songs. 

(10) Th9 LAmA-pazA, a Buddhist religious rite observed in 
Labrang village, ShuwA pargand, on the amdwas of Chait. The 
lamas andzamos devote themselves to the worship of the deity 
called Chhakoling Dambar, while dancing and singing are per- 
formed by men and women with great rejoicings. 

(11) The JAgro (fr. Sanskrit Jagar ana, a vigil) is also a 
religious ceremony, observed throughout the Kanawar valley 
on the 20th of Bhado. The night is spent in singing and 
dancing to music, and the worship of the deity is performed in 
all the temples. 

A list of the fairs held in Kanawar , with a brief description 

of each . 

(1) Losar, or New Year’s 'Day, is observed at KAnam for 
three days, from Paush shudi 13th till the full moon of Paush* 
All the people assemble to ask the lamas about their gains and 
losses during the coming year, Tt is the most characteristic 
fair of the Kanawar valley. Feasts are given to friends and re- 
latives, but dancing by men and women to music is the chief 
function. 

(2) The KAngyur-zAlmo (fr. Kangyur, library and zAlmo, 
a visit) takes place on the 15th gate of Har (Asharh) at KA- 
nam. People visit the Tibetan Library called KAngyur-tAng- 
yur, in the large village of KAnam. 

(3) The Menthako fair also takes place at KAnam village 
on the 20th gate of BhAdo (August) and lasts two days. The 
chief event at this fair is a pony- race, feasting, drinking, danc- 
ing to music and singing. 

(4) The KhwAkchA fair takes place at KAnam village and 
lasts for 5 days from the 20th gate of MAgh, ending on the. 25th 
of the month. The nights are passed in dancing and singing to 
music before the temple of the deity called DAbla. 

(5) The GAhgA fair takes place in ChAngmang forest above 
klppA, a village in the ShuwA pargand on the full moon of 
KAtik. Men, women and children climb up to the Changmang 
forest, and eating, drinking, danoing and singing songs are fea- 
tures of the festival. * 

(6) The JokhyA-kushimig and JokhyA-chhugshimig at 
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Kdnam are important festivals, at which visits are paid to 
relatives and friends, on the 13th and 14th gate of Mdgh 
(January). 

(7) The Ukhydng (fr. u, a flower, and khydng , a sight of) 
is. the most remarkable fair of the Kandwar valley. The 
people go to the high ranges to gather wild flowers and leaves, 
and offer a large garland of them to the deity. Men and 
women in rich attire also dance and sing the following song : — 

1 Jugli ukhydng Rupi Tirasu, Rupi Timm eii bhddre , 
Bdrang ukhydng nijd bhadrang , bangshya pdbang bangshya 
h. 

Hath nigyo loshgar muhdydl ? Kinh nigyo Bdrang Ndges. 
Shh-minu ukhydng shopche pdbang , shopche pdbang u id 

mddv . 

Hdrld-sa lan-te, hi hdld-sd Ian ti . 

RachukdnaUg muhdydl hath rdnti ? 

Rdnim rdnti Markaling shh-pang , 

Shishyurh muhdyal hath rdnti ? 

Rdnim rdnti Oandrdpash bali. 

Ddgchis dugchis ukhydng Yana Mellamh bdli. 

Bhabd Maheshrasu ukhydng bang-gi golchhdng , 

Raja bdhlhas Shumshir Singh Rdjd , 

Shu banthasi Bhabd Maheshras , 

Shu bdhthini Shhwdng Chahdikd, 

Zgui kulang-ti Tukpa khunango , 

I kulang-ti Shhwdng patannango. 


Expanded Translation . 

“The fair called Ukhydng is held first at Rupi village Min 
Pandarabis pargand) in honour of the village deity, named 
Tdras,® on the 10th of Bhddo (August). 

In Bdrang village 1 * * 4 * of the Inner Tukpd pargand 9 it takes 
place on the 20th gat6 of Bhddo, when the upper forests are 
full of wild flowers and plants. 

For whose sake is this monkish garland 6 0 Ndges 6 of 
Bdrang ’tis for your good sake. 

The Ukhydng fair of the Shuwd pargdna people takes place 
when the forest is dry, in the dry forest there are no flowers. 

What is to be done then t Again we say, what is to be 
done ? 


1 This song was said by Gurampati of Bdrang village in 1904. 

Pani?it TfxX RIm Joaaf. 

* Rupi is a village in Pandarabis pargand. 

® Tdras, the deity of Rupi village. 

4 Bdrang, a village in Inner Tukpd pargand . 

* Loshgar, the monkhood flower. 

* Ndges, the deity of Bdrang village. 
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Behold a garland of rachukdnang ; 1 * * to whom are we to 
offer it ? 

It must be offered to MArk&ling.* 

Again, to whom should we offer a garland of shishyur 8 1 
We must offer it to the deity of Y&nA or Mellam, by name 
GandrApAs. 4 * 

Where is the remainder of the fair held ? 

The fair of Maheshras, 8 the BhAbA pargand 6 deity, takes 
place when the autumn moon is full. 

A handsome RAjA is RAjA Shumsher Singh, 

And Maheshras, the deity of BhAba, 

Like ShdwA ChaftdikA, 7 is beautiful. 

In TukpA pargand there are nine water ohannels, 

But ShfiwA pargand has only one.” 


(8) Shogch fair is held at Chini village, and lasts for 6 
days, from Maiigar shudi 10th to the full moon of that month. 
People from all the surrounding villages assemble to dance and 
sing, and a great deal of. merriment results. 

(9) RAthin fair is also held in Chini on the 1st of Paush 
and is celebrated by dancing and singing. 

(10) The Agtarang fair at RiohpA or Rispa village in the 
Inner TukpA pargand lasts for one day. All the people of the 
surrounding villages assemble, and dancing and singing before 
the temple of Kulv6 deity are the features of the fair. 

(11) The Mang fair is also observed at Richpa and lasts 
for about a week from the 18th of Magh. The lamas and zamos 
(nuns) devote themselves to the worship of Buddha, men and 
women dance and sing to music with great merriment till the 
end of the fair. 

(12) The Yungnas or Jungnas fair is also held at Riohpa 
in Paush, the exaot day being fixed by the zaminddrs to suit 
their own convenience, and it lasts for five days. Worship of 
Buddha is observed with general rejoicings. Eating, drinking, 
dancing and singing are the principal features of the fair. 

(13) The Sherkan fair is held in KAnam village on the 3rd 
of Katik and lasts but one day. 


1 RAchti-kdnang, a plant which has leaves like a calf’s ears, whence 
its name. 

J MArkAling, deity of KhwAngi , a village in ShtiwA pargand. 

8 Shishyur, a plant found on the snowy peaks. 

4 GandrApAs, the deity of YAnA or Mellam, a village in RajgAon 

Pargand. 

* Bh6b6 is a pargand in the Wing valley. 

8 Maheshras (2nd), the deity of BhibA pargand. 

. „ 7 Shtiwang ChandikA, the goddess of Kothi or Kostampi, a village 
m ShtiwA pargand. ‘ < 
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(14) Dumgyur-zalmo fair takes place at Kwalda, a village 
in Shuwa pargand, on an auspicious day appointed by the zamin- 
dars in Har (Asharh). Dumgyur means a Buddhist praying- 
wheel, and zalmo, a visit. The people visit the huge praying- 
wheel, and turn it' round to the right as many times as they 
may be allowed. 

(15) Kailas- zalmo, or c the visit to the Kail&s mountain’, 
celebrated in Pilo or Spilo, a village in Shuwa pargand, on any 
auspicious day in H&r fired at the will of the zamindars, and 
lasts one day. Worship of the Kailas mountain is performed 
with great rejoicings, dancing and singing being the main fea- 
tures of the fair. 

(16) The Khepa fair is observed, throughout the Kanit- 
war valley, for three days from Mafigar badi saptami to Maiigar 
badi dasmi. The people bring thorns and put them on the 
doors of their houses in order that no evil spirit may enter 
therein, and on the 3rd day they take all the thorns outside 
the village and burn them, as if they were burning an evil 
spirit. Dancing and singing with music are main features of 
the fair. 

(17) The Ras-kayang ( rds , fr. Sanskrit rdshi, a zodia- 
cal sign, and kdyang fr. Sanskrit My a body) is the day on 
which the sun reaches the zodiacal sign of Aries. In India it is 
generally known as the Meshi-saftkranti or Vishuva-saftkranti. 
Throughout the Simla Hill States it is called Bishu. This fair 
is oelebrated throughout the Kanawar valley and throughout 
the Simla Hill States on the 1st of Baisakh. The houses are 
well white- washed and decorated, and dancing and singing with 
great rejoicings are the main features of the fair. 

(18) The Labrang- zalmo fair takes place at Kanam village 
on the 17th of Jeth. At this fair people visit the temple of the 
god Dabla, and dance and sing there with great rejoicings, 

(19) The Chhokten-zalmo fair is held at L&brang, a vil- 
lage in Shuwa pargand, on the 15th of Har. People visit the 
temple called Chhokten at Labrang. Singing and dfcncing to 
music are its main features. 

(20) The Suskar fair is observed in Kotin or Kostampi 
village, as well as elsewhere, about a week from the 9t)i of 
Phagun. Two parties, one of young men, and the other of 
young women, fight with snow-balls until they are tired. Sing- 
ing and dancing to music, before the goddess Shuw&ng Chaiidika 
are the main features of the fair. 

(21) The Jagang fair also takes place in Kothi village on 

the 3rd of Magh, and lasts for a day. Dancing and singing 
songs to music, and worship of the deity, are performed with 
great rejoicings. Jagang is derived from Sanskrit yajna, mean- 
ing sacrifice. * 

(22) The Bishu fair is the same as the RAs-k&yang, whioh 
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takes place on the 1st of Baisakh. In Upper Kanawar, people 
call it Ras-kayang, and in Lower Kanawar, Bishu. 

(23) The Bang-kayang fair is held in Gramang or Kath- 
gaoii, a village in Bh&bd pargand on the full moon of Paush. All 
the people of Bh&b& pargand assemble in the temple of Ma- 
heshras and worship him. Dancing and singing are the main 
features of the fair. 

Mr. Schnabel points out how the so-called Buddhists are 
by no means free from — 

“ Furcht vor vielen Naturgottheiten, Damonen und Ges- 
penster. Der eine grosse Hebei der lamaistischen Frommigheit 
ist der Wunsch, die Seele vor den Hollen zu erretten und dem 
Paradiese zuzufiihren, wahrend der andere, ganz anders 
wirksamere Hebei die Furcht vor den bosen Geistern ist. Diese 
zwingen unsere Talbewohner, ihnen Opfer darzubringen, vermoge 
ilirer geheimnisvollen Macht die Leben, den zu peinigen und 
ihnen allerlei Unheil zuzufiigen. Aller Damonen und Teufels- 
dienst. wurzelt in der Furcht. Der Geisterdienst mit der ilim 
zugrunde liegenden Furcht fiillt das religiose Leben unsror 
Tibeter vollig aus. Bei Geburt , Namengebung , Brautschau , 
lleirat , Hausbau , Aussaat, Ernte , beim Bdume fallen , im Streit 
and Kampf , beim Feldbau , Handel etc. wollen die Geister oder 
Lhas beriicksichtigt sein und haben wir in unserm Dorf allein 
drei Personen, auf or in welche sich verschiedene Lhas versen- 
ken aber jederdieser drei Orakelmanner hat seine ganz bestimm- 
ten Lhas. Z.B. heisst einer von ihnen Sadnam(b) zangpa> 
in den sich Dabla, Dsodum, Abi Man, Besara einsenkt oder 
niederliifst: ein anderer, namens Nomphal , spricht das Orakel 
nur vom Kesar rgyalpo und der Kali, wahrend der dritte, 
ChOphel genannt, es mit Dani kyung s'ru , Vor kyung s y ru und 
Nying kyung s'ru und keinen anderen Lhas zu tun hat. 

Am Schlugs machte ich bloss nochdas f <§' j ika 

a bdbpa und lha zhugspa, der zerabrtessegen einer Gottheit auf 
oder in einen Menschen, da dern dann Perakal duerselben auss- 
pricht, schildern , was besi vielen mehr tutiresse erwecken durfte. ’ 7 
Mr. Schnabel then goes on to describe the Lhapa, for an ac- 
count of which reference must be made to the Glossary of 
Tribes and Castes , Punjab , s. v. 


I. — Wazir Mansukh DaV Sono. 

The following song relates to Wazir Mansukh Das, grand- 
father of Wazir Ran Bah&dur Singh, who was a very able man, 
and who died of illness at Simla when he had come down to a 
Darb&r there. 

29. Khdna Rampurd, Tuhpau wazir i, 

Jukpdu uxtziri Mansukh Das Wazir . 
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Mansukh Ddsas Wash , dug ledyathas hdm tan t 
Ang dehdng dam mde 9 i kdgli ch&rayiit. 

Chi-mig td ringtdyih, bydrd thii shenmig f 
Byord td sherayih, dmdjiu dhdlang , 
ang dehdng dam mde 9 Shankras tolyd-rayift. 

Ang kanesd ny6tang 9 rdting Ide Idn-rayift. 

Shupd punmd shupdi tdlydyih, som punmd som(\ toU 
ydyih. 

Rdi dydro 9 mdftjd, de~li-u Puiodri. 

Wazir u thud thdpen, anenu dmd fid. 

Hdldsd lonmig , anenu dmdjiu ? 

Anenu dmdjiu , Relanu bistdniti. 

Baho-chu, parmi, Biranu bistd/jiu . 

Bistdnis dakk I6tash , dug sangiu kanesd , 
thu-li buchahyah ? Foi td mdni, 

Wazir pirang parishid ; gud kuld hrdbgyos. 

Relnu bistdnis lotash , sachird drkdlang . 

Thii pirang parydsd 9 thi-dd4hi Idnte , 

Ddmbar tdlydte , shelmdnu gunkar IdntL 
ChiUchili zarmig bhang , Dambaru deorango , 
Shankrasas lotash , iMZi tolyd-cha-yift? 

Kimo chdlyd-rayih, grdhang gii nttak. 

P ally aid butash , kh&nd Rdmpura. 

Wazir as ishid , Ddmbar thii loshid ? 

Ddmbar td loshid , chalyd-ra-yin. 

Zila Sdhibas lotash , M &tmo thd bi-yift, 
shelmdnu gunkar Idnte , shong shong chalydtL 
SimaU Darbdro , won 6an i&i won 6an ? 

ZiZd Sahab man ban , gwn md Idgyddo. 

Stish puri 9 shell ke-k£ y rdi dydro mdftjo , 
rdi di/dr<5 mdhjd, jiu li dubya-gyos , 
bangyo bishdrang , anenu kanesdu ; 

Mid lonmig amdu, hdld lonmig parmiu ? 

Lonmig gyato ichu, arkolang nirmdni. 

Rdi dydru mdjang , deliu Ptiwdri , 

bistdnis dakk loshid , iM buyih saUgiu kanesd ? 

Foi id mdni, wazir du-bya gyos . 

FFaziru bistdni , tuUiuli mig-ti. 

Qud kulr kul krdbgyos anenu dmd . 

Hdldsd lanmig ? Ang zdngu diwang , 
pachis md parkch, ku-ku md thdsto. 

Pazird bennang , siisft tithang zdlgyos, 
stish tithang zdlgyos , darsan md pards . 

Translation . 

In the plain of R&mpur dwells the minister, the Wazir 
Mansukh Das, who said : — * Where is my olerk ? , I am not 
feeling well. Write a letter.* — 4 You ask me to write a letter, 
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but what am I to say in it ? * — 1 First give greeting to my be- 
loved mother, and say 1 am not well, and that she should pray 
toShankras, 1 th e deota. O mv friends ! Both of you should pray 
to the deota in the evening if you arrive in the evening; and in 
the morning, if you arrive early.’ Within a week they had 
reached PwAri. The minister’s mother was in the upper storey 
of her house, but how could they give her their tidings ? His 
mother’s name was RelanA bistAni,® and his well-loved wife’s 
Biranu bistAni. The latter said : * 0 comrades of my hus- 
band, why have you come ? ’ — They replied : — * Not without a 
purpose, for the minister is ill.’ Hearing this she began to 
weep and wring her hands : and the aged mother asked : — * Is it 
true or false ? We must do something to cure him. What 
disease has he ? We will consult his deota , and try to heal him 
with drugs, etc.’ Next morning, near Shankras* temple, the 
deota said : — ‘ Why do you consult me ? Bid him come home 
and I will do him good.’ So they went back, and on reaching 
R&mpur the minister asked them what Shankras deota had 
said. — ‘ Shankras has said: Why are you asking me? Tell 
the minister to come home, and then he will be safe.” The 
Deputy Commissioner of Simla looked after him like a father, 
with more than a parent’s care, and gave him seven pills. 
But a week or so later ‘the minister breathed his last, to the 
deep regret of all. His companions were much distressed, 
and said : * What shall we say to his mother, and to his wife ? ’ A 
week later they had reached PwAri, and the minister’s beloved 
wife asked why they had come. They replied : — * Not for plea- 
sure, but in sorrow, to tell you that the minister has gone to 
Heaven.’ They (the women) began to weep and wring their 
hands. His mother send : ‘ What now can be done ? Where is 
my beloved son, who was like a golden lamp V Love for her 
son made her say : 1 1 cannot get such a worthy son now.’ She 
made a pilgrimage to the seven sacred places, but could find no 
peace. 


II. — The Song of Lapcho Bist* 

The following song describes the late Tika Raghu NAth 
Singh’s marriage. On the return from Mandi cholera broke out 
and more than 1,500 people, both of Mandi and Bash Ahr, suc- 
cumbed. Wazir JwAlA DAs and Wazir Dew A Sukh LApcho Bist 
also perished. The latter died at the spring, between GaurA 
and GopAlpur, about 80 miles from SimlA, called the Physi- 
cian’s Spring (B§£d ki bawri). It is so called because a physi- 
cian (badd) who had come up to the hills to cure the sick, 


1 Shankras is the name of the deity of PwAri village iii the Inner 
Tukp&jragand. 

. . * JP*em. of biet t the Hand war i for wazir or minister, and used as the 
title of his wife or mother. 
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reached this spring* drank its water, and thinking that in a 
country which had so fine a climate, there was a little hope of 
finding any sick, turned back. 

14. Mahardjas lotash , Ldpcho hist ham tan ? 

Jilydji mahdrdj , Ldpcho hist jwd mdech . 

Gydmig hi tonmd, dr yd- mi shi-tL 
Nyolang hdzri bi-gyos, khond Ldhrangd , 

Khond Ldhrangd , Ldpchou dutvarL 
Ldpcho u, pe-ranga, Negitashd nidesh ? 

Negi ton id tashd , chhatkangu ampi; 
chhatkangu ampi Yum-pothi silo. 

Jit kdgli fi-ra-yih, Ldpcho bistu gudo. 

Bistas id lotash , bdho chhanga bdhchydh-yih, 
bdho chhdng td I6ta3h y bdpu ki bdm-chydii-yiii, 
gii td md-ne-tak. Da kdgli kumo y byord thii dush ? 
Byord td lonrnd , bistu shong chdmmig, 

Bistdnis dakk loshid , ‘ ‘ ki shong thd bi-ra-yin 
tauld diydro , “ mahdrdju wang den , bimig td ggd-tak, 
Mandi byahang bimig. Man-banu td pyushim , 
duwdre nerang ; 

bdho par mi u pyushim , bgirang kahkani dend , 
brdlmig md chdl chdl , tul-iuli mig-ti 
Mig-li twdn md-gydch , gii shyuris butak. 

Dakk shong shongi bi-md, khond Rdmpurd ; 
jilyuji mahdrdj , thii dryd-eJia-yin-ydn? 

Foi tdJi mdni Mandi byahang bimig. 

Mandi byahang bimd, kanes hat Mtayih ? 

Kanes td kitak, Chdngpdu Lama Delia . 

Bimig ta lotayih pginan thii kMayih ? 

Pqinan td kitak reshamu chhubd. 

Ldpcho bistu tdnges , pdlgi bunyd gyos . 

Ring bunmigu bhang , pirang paryd-gyos ; 
ring ringi bunmd i rag it bdyb dend , rdgu baiyk dend ; 
Ldpcho bistas lotash , f< Chdngpdu Delia Ldma , 
dn# shisho 16 kdrayih , an# murti khitak , 
murti khimd khima , murti mqila hdchis ; 
ddang Idyi hero , Ldpcho du-byd-gyos. 


Translation. 

The Rajd of Bashdhr asked : — ‘ Where is the Ldpcho minis- 
ter, Dewd Sukh by name ? 1 — 1 Sire, the Ldpcho minister is not 
here; but if Your Highness wants him, we will send for him. 
Two attendants went up to the level lands of Ldbrang village 
to the Ldpcho minister’s door (asking): ‘O kinsman of the 
Ldpcho , 1 is the minister here or not? ■ 1 Yes, there he is, in 

1 Ldpcho, a sept of Kanets found in Ldbrang Village : probabJy 
from Ldbrangpd, , ‘an inhabitant of Ldbrang/ 
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front of his temple, reading the Buddhist scripture/—' Take 
this letter and deliver it into his own hands, we pray you/— The 
minister said 4 Dear son, read me the letter/ But his son 
replied : 4 You must read it, dear father, as I do not know 
how to read/— 4 What is the purport of the letter ? * 4 Its pur- 
port is to bid you to go down, so that you may go to 
Mandi with the wedding party/ The minister’s wife said: — 

4 As it is very, hot, you ought not to go down/ — 4 Under the 
R&j&’s orders it is imperative that I should go down, for we 
shall have to go to the wedding of the heir-apparent/ — So his 
parents accompanied him to the doorway, and his dear wife 
escorted her husband as far as the gate of the village, and even 
beyond it ; in her grief at parting, tears rolled down her oheeks. 

4 You must not weep, for I shall soon be back/ So going down 
and ever down he reached RAmpur, and said: — 4 0 victorious 
king ! Why have I been summoned ? ’ — * It was not for amuse- 
ment, but because we have to go to Mahdi for the TikA SAhib’s 
wedding/ 4 Who then will be my companion 1 ’ — 4 Deli A, 
Lama of ChAngo 1 village.’ — 4 What about my dress % ’ — ‘ 0, as 
for dress, you will get a silk robe.’ — A palanquin stands ready 
for the LApcho minister, DewA Sukh by name. On his return 
from Mandi the LApcho minister fell ill of the loathsome cholera. 
Journeying up and ever up at the spring called the Physician’s 
Spring/ the LApcho minister said : — 4 0 Delia, LAmA of ChAngo, 
bring me my looking-glass, that I may see my face/ Looking 
at his face again and again the LApcho minister breathed his 
last at midday. 


III.— Wazir Fat* Jit’s Sorg. 

A Historical Song . 

The following is an old song of the GurkhA War time, 
when Wazir Fatd Jit or Fat6 RAm, great-grandfather of Wazir 
Ran B&hAdur Singh, an able minister of the BashAhr State, 
after holding a great assembly of the seven pargands of KanA- 
war, got rid of the GurkhAs in a very ingenious way. They 
say that his plan was to put stones from the bed of the Sutlej 
into a number of boxes, and hand them over to the GurkhAs 
without the keys, saying that it was all the treasure of the 
State, and that they could take it and quit BashAhr, This 
they agreed to do and left the country. 

Morathu thusko Kydlkharu yor t 
Dum Idngyo kkond Rdmpwrd, 

Stieh khunangu mdjang f khunangti bdtt Oinam $ 

1 IcdgU cheshid , Karam bistu chhdngas , 


l of ChAngo, a village in ShuwA pargand, 

* Which lice about 1) miles north of Gaura bungalow. 
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Karam bistu chhdngu, ndmang thu dugyos ? 

Ndmang id ddgyo , Fate Jit bist, 

Dagolyu dang hdt dii ? Negi Dhangchu chhdng . 
Ndmang thu dugyo ? Zambud Rdm ndmang . 
Dagclyu nyumch hdt to ? PujydresH chhdng. 

Ndmang th4 dugyo ? Ndmang lonma Shipat . 

Shipat kdgli figyo , ring Kanoring desiring, 

Da kdgli bdftchydo, chei stish khunang , 

Kdglio cheshid thu du ? kdglio cheshid nu da, 
Vkhydngu bi-mo, Ormig shu shirayift, 

Ormig shu shirayifi, Oinamu Ormig shu. 

Translation. 

From the ridge of Maleuti 1 * * up to Ky&lkhar * (from 
all Kan&war) 

A grand assembly is to be held at R&mpur. 

Ginam is the chief of the seven pargands of Kan&war. 
The eon of Wazir Karm Sukh wrote a secert order. 
What is his name ? He is called Wazir FatA Jit. 8 
Who is his companion ? A son of the Dhaftgch, the 
negi of Ginam. 

What is his name ? He is called Zambud R&m. 
Who is his companion ? His companion is a son of 
the Pujy&res. 

What is his name ? His name is Shipat. 

Who carried the letter up to Kan&war ? 

That letter was read by all the officials of the seven 
pargands. 

What was its purport ? It was written in it that 
All the people should come down to the Lawi fair 
at R&mpur, 

And that the village deity of Morang, by name 
Ormig, should also be brought down. 4 * * * 
(The rest of this song cannot be procured.) 

IV* — Kalan Pur Negi's Song. 

The following song dates from the time when Negi Kalan 
Pur was imprisoned on some charge by the R&j& of Bash&hr. 
He was afterwards released by Zoru of Rushkhalang - ghori. 
The song is in the Shumchho dialect. 


1 Morathti is the Kan&war name for the Maleuti ridge between 

Sar&han and Tr&5d&, where the KanAwar valley begins/ 

* Ky&lkhar is the KanAwar name for the Shy/Ukhar fort, where the 

Tibetan frontier commences. 

ft Pha&gch is the name of a sept of Kanets found in Morang or 

Ginam, a village in Inner ¥ukp& pargand. 

ft Ormig is the name of the deity of Morong or Ginam village. 
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Jethdro Lawipd Lohtasu chhdng Zoru , 

Loktasu chhdng Zoru, chhi, khabari dugyo f 
Hed td chhi khabari , <7iVad dcAo tugdta&h, 

Tdlingshyd Kdrgyut. Acho Kdrgyut lotash, 

Ang bdiche Kdlan , Atrm Adf md sheshchak ? 

Hdn- md Adn fafc, gydlbou arbd Idntak , 

Kdlan bahdtvd khdlydyih , patsd shitak. 
Tdlingshyd Kdrgyut , kahchhd Oahgyulpdu chhdng , 
#a/(5 chhulo zabdn nang , gydbting marjydd tnd-ldn t 
Marjydd md Idnmd , thdg-tug tungu chhi-ldmd . 

Translation . 

“ 0 Zorti, son of Loktas, 1 
What’s the news from the Lawi fair at Rdmptir ? ” 
if What other news is there ? Your eldest brother 
Kdrgyut of Tiling village is coming up.” 

And his brother Kdrgyut said, 

“ 0 brother Kdlan Pur, who does not know you ? 

If I can, I’ll petition His Highness for your release.” 
“ O victorious king, I have a request, be pleased to 
release Kdlan Pur, I’ll pay the fine.” 

Btlt the tongue of theGaftgyul * man’s younger son, 
Kdrgyut, 

Is not staunch, for afterwards he did not keep his 
word. 

If a man does not keep his word, it is useless for 
him to eat and drink. 


V. 

A Historical Song . 

The following song describes the late Tikd Raghundth 
Singh's escape from Bashdhr to Sirmur in 1883, owing to his 
dislike of the proposed matrimonial alliance with Maiidi, whioh 
he was afterwards induced to accept, Wazir Ran Babddur 
Singh being then his trusted adviser. His attendants were not 
thrown into jail, but were sent by the Superintendent of the 
Simla Hill States to Jungd, where they were received by the 
Rdjd of Keoiithal as his guests. 

Tikd Sdhibas lot ash, dng hushydrl Mm tan ? 

Hushydri loshimd , Tukpdu waziri, 

Tukpdu waziri , Ran Bahddur Singh , 

Ran Bahddras lotash , thu ringtoyvh mahdrdj f 

1 Loktas, a sept of Kanets, found in Kanam, a village of Shuw6 
pargana. 

* The name of a ghori as well as that of a dialect. 
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Ringmig id thd ringtak , payih hanbds biti 9 
Maiidi bydhang losho 9 dng md khushi buddy 
Ndmang md zushi 9 nu Mandiu Rdniu. 

Ran Bahddras lotash, nu bdiang md-nl, 

Kin bdpujl kochdng, dngu rono shechd. 

Kind rono shenmd 9 dngu shechis brdbar. 

Dai pdr mi sdngstang , dng pdlgi tdlydyift, 

Ang chdlni him toylh f Ang chhafiyd him toyiil ? 
Ang pdlgi tdlydyih, Ang chhafi tdlydyih. 
f)di p6r md sdngstang , Tiled mdesh ldsho 9 
Bahgyo bishdrang 9 anenu bdpu fid. 

Dak nesh neshi bvmd , Sirmdring darbdro, 

Sirmdring darbdro , Jtdjd Shamshdr Pargds 9 
Shamshbr Pargds lotash % him bimo ki budd % 

Ran Bahddras loshid , nishi shell bushid , 

Kisi shell mdnl 9 kisibanbds Idsho , 

Maftdi bydhdng losho , Tilco md khushi Idngyos. 

Maiidi bydhang md ldnmd 9 dng deljl firayili, 

Tikd Sdhibas loshid , bdpuji- pang itdk . 

SimU sdhibu hukam f Sirmdring darbdro 9 
Tikdu SimU shdraylft, mdnimd muluk jdfat , 

Rdi dydro mdjang, Tikd SimU pushid , 

SimU darbdr hdchis , an bapu li bushid . 

Bulbull sdngmig herd , SimU darbdr hdchis , 

An bdpus dak loshid , «fl ml rono shenmig , 

Palbaru ma jingo , *dl ml rono shtshid . 

Translation . 

The Tikd Sdhib said, “ Where’s my clever 
official ? * * 

(By the clever official he meant the minister of Tuk- 
pd pargand , 

By name Ban Bahddur Singh.) 

Who, presenting himself before the Tikd Sdhib, 
said : — 

“ What is Your Highness* order ? ** 

“ What else can I say, but that we should go into 
exile. 

They talk of the Maiidi marriage , but I do not like it. * * 
I do not care even to hear the Maiidi Bdni’s name. 
Ban Bahddur Singh replied : “No, it is not good, 
For Your Highness* father, the Bdjd Sdhib, will 
take it ill, and he will put me in irons.” 

The Tikd Sdhib said : “If you are imprisoned, then 
it is as if 1 were imprisoned. 

Have my palanquin ready at midnight. 

Where are my palanquin bearers ? Where are my 
gold and silver stic&holders ? 
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Hold up the sticks and go on/ * ■ 

It was known to all before daybreak that the TikA 
SAbib was not there, 

And this news greatly surprised the RAjA. 

Going straight down, the TikA SAhib reached NAhan, 

And the palace of RAjA Shamsher PrakAsh of Sirmtir, 

Who inquired why the TikA of BashAhr had come. 

Wazir Ran BahAdur Singh replied, “ We have oome 
down for pleasure. ” 

” No, no, not for pleasure, you are said to have es- 
caped from BashAhr/ 9 replied the RAjA of Sirmtir. 

Wazir Ran BahAdur Singh said : “ There is talk of 
the TikA SAhib’ s alliance with Mafidi, but the 
TikA SAhib does not approve of it.” 

“ If he dislikes the Maftdi match, then he may make 
an alliance with Sirmtir,” added the RAjA of 
NAhan. 

To which the TikA SAhib replied that he would ask 
his father about it. 

An order front* the Superintendent of the SimlA Hill 
States reached the court at NAhan that 

It would be better for the RAjA of Sirmur to send 
the TikA of BashAhr at once up to SimlA. 

After a week the TikA SAhib came to SimlA. 

The RAjA of BashAhr also arrived there. 

Next morning was held a darbdr of the Superin- 
tendent of Hill States, 

In which the RAjA of BashAhr asked the Superin- 
tendent to imprison the ten servants of the TikA 
SAhib, 

And in a trice they were thrown into jail. 


VI. 


A Historical Song . 

The following song was composed in praise of the late 
TikA RaghunAth Singh, C.I.E., after the settlement of the 
State, when he came to Simla to attend a DarbAr. 

Tiled Sdhibd qdidd , beqdidd mdni , 

Beqdidd mend , zdbteu thoring qdidd , 

Zdbteu thoring qdidd , zvlum thaqhchi mdech , 
filed Sdhibae btash dng husky dr i hdm tan t 
Huehydri mdjango , nydtang hdzri hdm tan t 
Hushydri td lonmd, AJcpd Chdrasd chhdng , 
Hgdrupayd tdtd , fikdu mujrd Idngyos . 
tpikd Sdhibas Idtash , “ Yd Sanam Sukh hdzr%ri f 
Hun td bimig hdchi, SimU Darbar hdcho.” , 
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Sanam Sukhas loshid , “ Ang holds td mdni 

Kdn bolds md nknd , hdtu holds nU6 ? 

Jilyuji Mahdrdjd , hi li himd btitak. 

Translation . 

There is no misrule under the government of the 
Tik& S&hib, 

All the regulations are most just, 

There is no oppression in any thing. 

The TikA Sahib said, “ Where is my worthy pair of 
attendants ? 9 9 

u And of the pair, Where is the clever attendant ? ” 

(By the clever attendant he meant the c hdras 1 of 
Akp& a village, named Sanam Sukh.) 

After presenting Rs. 5 he humbly proferred saluta- 
tion to the Tik& S&hib, 

Who said to him, “ O Sanam Sukh, 

Now we have to go down, there’s a darbdr at 
Siml&.” 

Sanam Sukh replied, " O my Lord, it is not in my 
power.” 

The Tik& S&hib replied, “If you won’t go, then 
who would ? ’ 9 

“ O my Lord, if Your Highness will go, then I must 
attend.” 


VII. 

A Historical Song . 

The following song was composed in 1891, when the late 
TikA Raghun&th Singh, C.I.E., established the tahsil at Chini, 
and appointed Negi Jitbar as its Tahsild&r. 

Tikd Sdhibas Idtash , dng hushydri hdm t6? 

Hushydri td lonmd, Negi J ithar Kharydn. 

Jitbar Kharydn Negi , Chini himig gydtd , 

Chini himig gydtd , tahsil bdshyamd. 

Negi Jitbar Idtash , dng bdlds td mdni. 

Nu rdkshasu muluk , Shuwdng Chahdikd kdchdng . 
Kin bolds md nimd , hdtti bdlds nitd ? 

Bibi td Idtayih , munshi hdt kUayin? 

Munshi td kitak , Mtirat Singh munshi. 

Munshi td kirayih, kdyath hdt kkiayih % 

Kdyath td kdtak , R&pdltu chhdngd , 

Ripdltu chhdngd , Hirdd Rdm kdyath. 


1 Chdras , a headman. 

* Akp&, a village in Shhw& pargand celebrated for its grapes. 
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K&yath td kfrayih , buthuhgrti hdt ktiayih ? 
Buthuhgru td kitak , Sdhgld-u dekhrd , 

Sdngldu dekhrd , Thdfour Das Negi. 

Jitbar Negi Idtash, bagdr thwdydmig, 

Ddi nijd bagdr , ddt m;d khazdn. 

Rdi dydro rndjang , Rushmaulu 1 2 * Chini, 

Farahgiu kothi, hunakchu tahsil, 

Hunakchu tahsil , Jtf&ar bunydgyos . 

Jf drf Singh munshi lotashf thu jdgd dugyo ? 

Shong kdchydng khimd, sdmneu tUhang, 

Kailds parbati , kansang Saranang . 

Jitbar Negt Idtash , kisang shUi bite, 

Kisang shtti, bite , mdjang Kostampi. 

Dak shong shong i bimd , Chahdikdu deorango , 
Chahdikdu deorango , Chahdika shdrshim gydtd. 
Chahdikas td Idtash, “ Thu shdrshim gydtd? 

Thu shdrshim gydtd ? Hund ddang Idyd ? 

Jitbar Negt Idtash , “ Hukum ki Idn-rayih, 

Chini tahsil losho , khushi md khushi. 

Shuwdng Chahdikds loshid , mm? ftwdd, 

Jitbar Negt, Idtash , mrd? md gydgh t 
Nu shongchu hukum, sdring k&m gydtayih , 

Sdring kem gydtayih, bagicha bunyamo . 

Da& Chahdikas lotash , gw sdring md k6k f 
Qu sdring md kek, dng paimdshu nirdj , 

(?% Rdmpur jdbtak , Tikd Sdhibuampi , 

Tikdu jabdb rdntak , dngr md khushi budd , 

Angr md khushi budd , fimt ndpyapa. 

Jitbar Negt rangyos, nga rupayd nazar, 

Nga rupayd nazar , Shuwdng , Chahdikdu tdnges. 

Yd Shuwdng Chahdika , 6d^ dam Idnrayih . 

Dafc nnj rsnpf bunmd , Rushmaulo Chini 9 
Rushmtmlo Chini , tahsilu ampi. 

Translation. 

The Tika S&hib said, " Where is my clever man t ,# 
The clever man is Jitbar Kharyan a Negi. 

“ O Jitbar Khary&n Negi, you must go to Chini, 8 
And establish a tahsil there.” 

Negi Jitbar replied : “ It is beyond my powers. 

The people of the country are worthless, and+the 
goddess Chaftdikd 4 * is against (us).” 


1 A term for Rogi, Chini, Yw&ring, Br61e, D&ni, Kostampi, Kosmt 
and Khwdngi yillages. 

2 A sept of Kanets in P&ngi village in ShtiwA pargand . 

8 A village In which the tahsilddr of Kan&war lives. 

4 The name of the deity of Kostampi village, also called Shdwdag 

CheddikA 
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“ If it is beyond your powers, then within whose 
powers is it ?” 

Negi Jitbar said : “If you order me to go, whom 
will you make my munshi V* 

“ Munshi Murat Singh shall be your munshV ’ 

“ You have given me a munshi, but who shall be 
my writer ?” 

“ Your writer shall be the son of the Rep&ltu, 1 
HirdA RAm.” 

“ You have given me a writer, but who will be my 
dafdddr l ” 

11 Your dafdddr shall be the young man of SAnglA, a 
ThAkur DAs.” 

Negi Jitbar said : “ Despatch the kit.” 

Fifty coolies and Rs. 6,000 in cash 
Within a week reached Chini, 

Where there was an English bungalow. 

There Negi Jitbar KharyAn now built a fine tahsil 
building. 

Munshi Mfir&t Singh said, “ What a place it is ! 

If we look, there’s Ka^lAs mountain, the sacred 
place of the HindAs, 

Like the younger brother of SarAhan.” 

Negi Jitbar said : “ Let us go for a walk 
Towards the village of Kothi or Kostampi. 8 
Then walking down and down, he reached the tem- 
ple of ChaiidikA, 

And said that he would like to ask something of 
Chaiidika. 

ChafidikA said : “ What do you want to ask of me 
at midday?” 

Negi Jitbar replied, “ Your order is required 
To establish the tahsil in Chini; are you pleased or 
not?” 

ChaiidikA replied, “lam not pleased.” 

Negi jitbar said : “You should not be displeased : 
It is an order from the plains. 

Will you be pleased to give me the field at Chini, 

To make a garden ?” 

The ShAwa ChaiidikA replied, “ I will not give the 
field, 

I am not satisfied with the settlement operations. 

I will go down to RAmpAr before the TikA SAhib, 
And will give him. an answer, 

I am not pleased with the survey of the land.” 


sept of Kanets in 86ftg{6, a village of Outer ?ukp& pargand, 

village in Outer fukpa pargand. 

village in ShtiwA pargand where Chaft^ik&'s temple is. 
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Thereupon Negi Jit bar plaoed before GhaiidikA 
Rs.5, 

Afl a present, and prayed : 

“ 0 ShdwA ChaiikidA, be kind and bestow upon me 
' glory and good fortune. ” 

Then ooming back up and ever up, 

He arrived before the tahsU oi Chini. 


VIII. 

A Historical Ode . 

The following ode is said to have been eomposed in 1888, 
when the late TikA Raghunath Singh, G.I.E., was sent for by 
his father-in-law, the RA jA of Maftdi. Thence he paid a visit 
to RawAlsar. 

Tithang ndydm trite , sdmneu tithang , 

Sdmneu tithang , Rawdlsoru thoring , 

Rawdlsoru thoring , dobar Idye bird , 

D6bar Idye biro , Maftdi Rdjd tukto , 

Maftdi Rdjd mdni, BashdJhro Tiled Sdhibd, 

Bashdhro Tiled Sdhiba, rupayd chhdrbd turi. 


Translation. 

We may go to bathe in RawAlsar, 1 * * 
The famous sacred place, 

At midday. 

Is that the RAjA of Maftdi who is coming down ? 
No, not the RAjA of Maiidi, 4 but the TikA SAhib of 
BashAhr, 

Who is coming raining coin. 


IX. — The Song of WazIr Ran Bahadur Singh. 

The following song was composed in 1897, when the late 
Tiki RaghunAth Singh, C.I.E., summoned the late Wazir Ran 
Bahidur Singh to stand his trial for sedition in DodrA 
KwAr. 

Yochdlo den td , nydtang chaprdsi, 

Nydtang chaprdsi diliu Pwdri, 

Diliu Ptodri, wdziru, thud tkdpen. 

Wazir u bistdni , wazir tashd md-esh t 
Wazir u thu Idtayift 1 Hed td ihu Id talc 9 


1 RawAlsar, a sacred place in Mandi territory. 

* The name of the late RajA Maiidi was Bijay SAn, and the late 

fik4 SAhib of BashAhr was his son-in-law. 
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Wazir u ehong chdm-mig. Bistdnis dak Ushid , 

Ou chdngi mdshik, tdto diydro, 

Tdto diydro, nydsi thwdydcho. 

Dak shong shongi bunmd 9 khond Bdmpurd, 

Khond Rdmpurd , mdjang ka-cha-rio, 

Mdjang ka-cha-rio, taktudenTikd Sdhib, 

Gilimd den wazir, Ban BaMdur Singh , 

Mildi Idno, Shri fikd Sahibu ampi. 


Translation . 

There arrived at Pwari, 1 at the minister’s abode, 
Two chaprdsis of the R&mpur court, 

And in the upper storey of the house they asked : 

O honourable wife of the Tukpa wazir , is the 
wazir at home or not ? ” 

What have you to say to the uxizirV * Bhe 
asked. 

‘ What else can we tell him but i hat he is sum- 
moned to R&mpur. ’ ’ 

‘ I won’t send him down, because the weather is 
hot, 

He will get ill,” replied the minister’s wife. 

Then coming down and ever down, they reached 
R&mpfir 

And the court of the Tik& S&hib ; 

Taking a seat on a chair, granted a carpet to sit 
on, for Wazir Ran Bahadur Singh, 

He proves himself to be innocent, 

Before Tik& Raghun&th Singh. 

X. — The Song of Negi Na'ra'yan Das. 

The following song was composed in 1899 when Negi 
N&r&yan D&s, of R6pa village in Upper Kanawar,was murdered 
by Ins own brothers, who were at feud with him. Only 
one brother, who remained neutral in the quarrel, is alive, by 
name Rasbir D&s L&m&, of R6p&.* 

Ndrdn Ddsas lotash , hun bimig hdche, 

Kdsdu Breling ukhydng, rwdshis toydk md toyiii f 
D6bar Idi hero bairi shdrshigyos , 

Ndrdyanu bdi band , rotting bdydggos . 

Mdjang omo man ban , Meivdru chhdngd, 

Mewdru chhdngd , OhhaUar Maihdup bdxydr. 


1 A village in Inner TukpA pargand on the left bank of thq Sutlej. 
4 This song was sung at L&brang village on the 26th of July 1900 
by two girls by name Y&ngchen Polm& and Sanam Zangm6. 
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Waziru bietdni , Charan Ddsi Idnthin , 

Charm Ddsi bdnthin, tulrtuli mig-ti. 

Chhattar Mariidupas lotash , mig-ti twin md-gydch 9 
Mig-ti tivdn md-gydch , ijap Tahsild bitalc . 

C%{m Tahsildy Munshi Hirdd Rdm % 

Munshi Hirdd Rdm , Repdltud chhdngd. 

Hirdd Rdmas lotash , Mqihdup ddm toyift ydh f 
Mgrhdup ddm toyiii ydh ? Thti li buchayVh ydh ? 

I arzid tdwd, kkdniti mdmald , 

Ichuniu mdmald, rdting chdlydttL 
Tahsilddras lotash , Wsf change md dubyds , 

Oahgyulpd jail, khuniii lagydttL 
Chhattar Mqihdupas lotash , arkolang mdni , 
nirmdni tonmd y shong khabari shetL 
Shongchu hukum budd, yd Chini Tahsilddr, 
yd Chini Tahsilddr , mamka khydm hi derayifo. 
Tahsilddr dakk bigyos , Khdgo chu Rdpd , 

Khdgd chu Ropd , Tholpdu puziro . 

Ndrdnuu bistani , tul-iuli mig4i y 
Tahsilddras lotash , mig-ti twan md gydch . 

Shongli chalydtte, krigru chhdng hdm to? 
i sanduk bunydrayth , palbaru mdjang6 f sanduk bun- 
ydgyos. 

Dakk shong songi bunmd , Jdftgi desMngd, 

Jdhgi deshdngo , Misponu goring den. 

Tahsilddras lotash , murdo fukyarayih. 
palbaru mdjango , murdo fukydgyos. 

Translation . 

NArAyan Das said, “ Now we must go to the tem- 
ple-yard 

Of Breling to celebrate our annual fair ; are you 
ready or no?” 

At midday, in the fair, his enemies arose, — 

The brothers of Narayan DAs, — and killed him with 
a stone. 

At midday, the MewArti’s son, by name 1 
Chhattar Majftdup, gave parental aid 
To the widowed wife of the minister, the beauti- 
ful woman, 

By name Charan Dasi, rolling down tears in 
mourning. 

Chhattar Majiidup said, “You should not weep, 
I will go at once to the tahsil.” 

At Chini tahsil, the tahsii clerk HirdA RAm, 

The son of RApAltti, inquired, — 


1 Mewdr is a sept of Kanets living in R6p6 village, Sh&wA pargand. 
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“ Are you well, Chhattar M&fidup, 

Why have you come down ?” 

He replied : “ I have come down to report the mur- 
der of NArAyanDAs, 

For that I am coming by day and night. ” 

The Tahsild&r replied : “ No, not bo, I believe that 
NArAyan DAs is all right, 

The people of Gaiigyul bring down false reports/’ 
Chhattar Majftdup replied : “ No, ’tis not false/’ 
“ If it be true, I must report the matter to RAm- 
pdr.” 

An order came from RAmptir saying, “O Jitbar, 
TahsildAr of Chini, 

Go at onoe to enquire into the case on the very 
spot.” 

The TahsildAr then went up for the enquiry to 
KhAgo/ 

And at RopA in the TholpA’s a house, 

Where the widow was weeping for her husband. 

The TahsildAr then said, “ You ought not to 
weep.” 

“ We will go down together. Where’s the carpen- 
ter’s son ? 

Make a coffin for the body/’ In a short time the 
coffin was ready. 

Then going down and ever down, they came after 
two days 

To the village of JAiigx, 1 the Mishpon’s * house. 

The tahsildAr then gave order to cremate the body, 
And in a short time the cremation rite was done. 

XI. — The Song op Sanam Grad Sk£uHkLb op LippI. 

The following song gives an account of the Chini tahsfl- 
dAr Jitbar Negi’s asking the rich man of the LippA village, by 
name Sanam Guru, to lend him two ponies for bringing down 
the revenue money of the Chini Tahsil. 

Yochdld den td , i kdgli budd , 

*da kdgli budd , mdrkhond Lippi , 
mdrkhond Lippd, baktdbaru gori ; 
baktdbaru beid t ndmang thii dugyost 
Jesrmng-shy'd yungzi , Sanam Qur& Shdhukdr, 
kansang-shyd yungzi, Sanam Rdm shdhukdr , 


1 KhAgo means a saddle between two hills. 

* TholpA is the name of a sept of Kanets living in RopA village 
in ShtiwA pargand . 

8 JAtigt is a large village in ShdwA pargand . 

A Mishpon is a sept of Kanets living in JAhgi village in ShAwA 
pargand. 
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Da kdgU budd , Sanam Quran gudd , 
dchd td ldtdah % bdhjd lei bdftehdfiyiii, 
bayd id tdtaah, dchd hi bdhchdhyih. 

Achos td bdmhdahid, poahbdngu den td*td\ 
nA hdgli kumo, byord tdthii dusk ? 
byord td htmd , TaheUddrA byord , 

TahailddrA byord , rdm rdm ahahukdr, 
nyotang tdwd kdnayd akyd-rdng ddng gonmd ; 
ahum barahangu thuru, kdchuk md-toyi gonmd. 
BupaydA bdrang akyubmo , Sanam QurA ahdhftkdr , 
t Sanam QurA ahdhAkdr , pereo thoring jetaM, 
lumahia gered thdring , gydbten rupaydA bdrang. 

Dakk ehong ehongi bunmd , CM-ni- A TahaUd , 

Sanam Qurua Idtaah , rdm rdm Tahailddr ; 

TohaVddr lorvmd , Kharydn bhanddri , 

Kharyan banddriu , ndmang thii dugyo ? 

Ndmang , Jd lonmd, Jiibar Tahailddr . 

Translation. 

From down country, there came a letter. 

The letter arrived at the plain of Lippa, 1 * 
In the house of the rich man, and of 
A rich man’s son. What is his name ? 

The elder brother is called Sanam Guru, 

And the younger Sanam Rdm. 

The letter was handed over to Sanam Gurd. 

The elder said : “ 0 younger brother, read it/* 

And the younger said, “ 0 elder brother, you may 
read it.” * 

The elder read it, placing it on his knees. 

What is written in it ? 

It contains the message of the Chini tahsilddr: — 

“ Good morning to you, O rich man, 

Please send a pair of ponies, a male and a female, 

A male of three years and a mare that has not 
foaled. 

O Sanam Guru. Shdhukdr , they are wanted to carry 
down the revenue-money.” 

Sanam Gurd, riding on a mule, 

And putting the money behind him, 

And then coming down and ever down, reached 
. Chin! tahsil, 

And did obeisanoe to the tahsilddr. 

The tahailddr is of the Kharydn 4 sept/formerly a 
store-keeper. 


1 Lipp& is the name of a large village in Sh£w& pargand. »v 

4 Khary&n ia a sept of Kanets in P6&gi village in Shdwd pargand 
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What is his name ? 

His name is Jitbar tasilddr. 

XII. — Negi Shambhi5 Ram’s Song. 1 * * 

Composed in 1899 in the Shumchho dialect. 

Hun bimig hacM, rigen Ghdngmang, sdntango , 

Rigen Ghdngmang sdntango , Shambhu Rdm Negi , 
Shambhu Rim Negi , shum koldung kdyahg , 

Shum koldung kdyang , girdngu Ideku shydrd. 

Zau duri hdt task ? Zau dur6 tashd, 

Zau dur6 tashd , Shambhu Rdm Negi: ■ 

Ang chhdng Shambhu Rdm, girdngu Ldbrang thd- 
jana. 

Girdngu Ldbrang thajanhd , did parmi buto, 

Aid parmi bunma , garbanu d’b shwasho , 

Ulpau hanzdru garban , gdrban nish hdchL 

Translation . 

Now must we to go to the temple courtyard called 
Charigmang.* 

Where is Negi Shambbu Rdm, 

Whose body is very fat, 

And who is one of our worthy sons ? 

Who is first in the dance ? 

First is the son of Loktas, 8 by name Shambhu 
Rdm. 

O my son Shambhii Ram, you should not go to 
Labrang, 4 * 

Because if you go there, a second wife will come for 
you, 

And if she comes, the house will be divided, 

And there will be two in one home . , 

XIII. — The Song of the Pandit. 

Bashdhard minchhat , Tiled Rdm Pandit , 
gydlbou khdsgi , Tikd Sdhbu guru . 

Ndmang thdshis taki , murti tdngshis mdki , 
murti td khydmd mameu sdngd golchhdng ; 
zdngu mvlu muchhhi , dar t ehu minchhat . 

Bashdhard shydnd , darsan pares gydeh ; 

om*£d dhdlangsmig sansdr t nyumskd dhdlangsmig-des. 


1 Shambhu Rdm Negi is the son of Rdm Parshdd Loktas of Kdnaxn 

village in Shtiwd pargand , and headman of that village. 

& Chdngmang is a forest some miles above LippA village, 

ft Loktas, a sept of Kaaets found in Kdnara village, 

ft Ldbrang, a village in Shtiwd pargand in front of Kdnam. 
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filed Rdm Pdndit, arak thu md tung-tdyih? 
arak id gii tungmd, Him bd-shid ; 

Him boshid 9 dug hanzdru Him . 

Translation . 

Well known in Bash&hr is Pandit Tik4 R4m, 

The Rdja/s private secretary and the late Tik4 
S4hib’s spiritual father. 

We had heard of him, but had not seen him. 

When we see him we find him to be like the full 
moon, 

Having a golden and silvery moustache, and 
remarkable for his beard. 

He has tact in Bash&hr : we should like to see him 
again ; 

Everyone in this world is saluted to his face, but 
he is worthy to be saluted even behind it. 

“ O Pandit Tik4 Ram, why do you not take wine V 9 
** If I use wine, then I shall lose my knowledge, 
Which is worth thousands of rupees.” 

* r 

The Song of JwXlXmukhi. 

Thi namannd namannd , JwdldmukM titkang , 
Jwdldmukhi tithang rdgo mi bard , 

Rdgd mi bdskydng , tio mi bard . 

Translation . 

What a wondrous spot is the sacred place of Jw414mukhi ! 1 
Where fire bums in a stone ; 

Besides burning in the stone, it burns into the water. 

Sunnam Zamo’s Song, in the Shum-ohho Dialect. 

The following is a song in the Shum«chh6 dialect. Though 
the name is not known as to say whose it is, but it seems to 
be of any of the nuns (zamd) of the Sunnam village, as will be 
known from the subject of the song. 

Hun bimig hdchi , buVbuli sdng td , 
thqushdng chhasdrang , zon-bd dum-mig. 

Angu pydshim butd, shum-zanangd bdski. 

Dakk ring ring bi-md, Loktasu Shorting , 

% rdti bishi , Tdbi maiddnd. 


* Jw6l6mukhi is in K4ngr& district. It is considered a great pilgrim 
place of the Hindtis. 
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Dakk ring ring birtnd, Tdngkhuk ddniti den, 

Ydngkhuk ddnid dwdnmd , du chi chhdrd. 

Da dd kumd, tdnfd tosh-ra-yih, 

zamd chunmd (hand , zamd chunmd mdjang, 

Zam6 chunmd mdjang , dng i patak riftgzi. 

Dai ring ring bunmd , Runang kdftderd, 

Runang kdfodero, kesd fdyid shesto , 

Read fdyul shernd , Tanom mqiddno , 

Ang paziru kumo , rfng Zaras kim-shu, 

Loktasu kim-shti, Tassihombar memi. 

Translation . 

Now, at break of day, we have to go 
To offer Divine worship, taking with us the Scripture of 
the Buddhists. 

The music of the three villages will escort us. 

Then going up and ever up we arrived at Sh&rting, 1 * * 
And lodged for a night on the level land oalled T4b6.* 
Then proceeding again up and ever up, we'reaohed the 
peak called Ydngkhuk, 

Thence we hallooed down to say : — 

41 0 you nuns of Kdnam, may you live in peace 99 ; 

Among all the nuns there, 

Is a sister of ours ! 

Then going up again, we reached the peak of Rtinang, 
Whence we see our native land 
In the meadows of Tanam. 8 

There is our home, and there our family god deity oalled 
Zarshti, 

And Loktas Negfs family deity is called T&ssihombal or 
T&ssihombar. 4 

Dumig LXma’s Song.*— (Love Song). 

Dumig Ldmd bid, Oydlchhd thang Kdnam , 

Santdnu thusko nydpng , gulbdshi bdnthin , 
gulabasM bdnthin , chhwd ldn-ldn keyih ; 
chhwd ldn-ldn bdskydng , migisi md khydeh . 

Dumig Ldmd , argdd shapthang thd Idyifi , 
kinii md shijdt , nu waziru blti , 


1 Shirting is the name of a hamlet belonging to Loktas Negi of 
Kinam. 

* Tibi is the name of a level land in Shirting. Yingkhnk is a 
peak near Sunnam village. Rtinang is also the name of a hill above 
Lippi village in Shtiwi pargand. 

9 Tanam is a meadow near Sonnam village. Zar-shd is the name 
of a deity in Bunnatn. 

4 T&aaihombal or T&ssihombar is the family deity of the Loktas 

sept of Jtoaet*. 
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BdU md shijdt ringtoyih ? Bdngkhonu yutung yobchen ; 
dtth dndd yobchen , hdU md shijdt ringtiyih ? 

Kyolang Dumig Ldmd , hdlam sdlam md-ni , 
hdlam sdlam mdni , gydlbou Dumig Ldmd ; 
gyalb&u Dumig Ldmd Kanshydkch thoiich Ldmd. 

Translation . 

Dumig Ldmd proceeded from Gaiigyul 1 * * to Kdnam. 

In the upper part of the village is a place called Sdntan. 
There dwell a pair of beautiful maidens of rosy complexion. 
0 beautiful maidens, please prepare food for me. 

Oh ! they do not even favour me with a glance, then what 
hope is there of a reception. 

0 Dumig Ldmd, don’t sound your pony’s little bells, 

You are not worthy of these minister’s daughters. 

Tell me why not ? Is not a stirrup always under the 
feet ? 

Stirrup, which costs eight annas, is worthy of the feet. 

I, I the Rdjd’s Dumig Ldmd, am not an ordinary Ldmd, 
For, I have learnt the holy book called Kaiisliydkch* by 
heart. 


LoohX LXmX’s Song. 

The following song was composed in 1897, when the Rim- 
bochlid 8 Lochd Ldmd was invited by the late Tikd Raghu- 
ndth Singh, C.I.E., of Bashdhr, from Tassllumbd, 4 * which is 
about three marches this side of Lhdssa, 6 to consecrate the 
Buddhist temple called Dumgyur at Rdmp&r. Lochd Ldmd 
has a monastery at Kdnam 6 called the Lochdu-ldbrang. He 
stayed at Rdmptir more than a year and was respected by all 
the Kandwar people. Kandwar is his native land, and he is 
said to be an incarnate Ldmd. 

Thochdlo 8hong td , sdrpd yune zargyos , 

Mi td li loshd , nu hdtu cahdyang? 

Nil chhdyang chhdyang , Rimbochheu chhdyang, 

Shong shongi bunmd, khond Rdmpdrd , 

Khond Rdmpurd , Tiled Sdhibu ampi , 

Tikd Sdhiba8 loshid , bdchayihydh Rimbdchhi , 

Ki Rdmpdr toshiyift, gomfd bundt6 t 
Lochd Ldmd8 lotash , gurti jiu wdng mdemd , 

Guru jiu wdng mdemd , ki Rdmpur toshiyih 


1 Gy&lchhd or Gydlshd is a term for Bashahr territory, used by the 
Tibetans, as well as by the Kandwar people. 

* Kanshydkch is a Tibetan scripture of the Buddhist. 

8 A title of the Tibetan Ldtnds. 

4 A place in Tibet. 

6 The capital of Tibet. 

9 A village In Shdwd pargand . y 
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Ki Bdmpur toshrayih , gomfa bundle , 

Gomfd bundte, ushdngu karkhdnang . 

Translation . 

From the upper country (Tibet) hath arisen a new sun. 

All men are saying, “Whose light is this? ” 

This is the light of the glory of the Rimboohh6 Lamd, by 
name LochA L&m&. 

Coming down and ever down, he arrives at R&mptir, 

Before the Tik& S&hib , 

Who asked, “ Welcome holy LochA L&m&, art thou 
arrived ? 

Be pleased to stay in R&mpiir: we will make a monastery 
for thee here.” 

And when Locha L&ma replied that he had no order from 
his Spiritual Father to remain there for ever. 

The Tik& said, “ Thou mayest live at R&mpur as long as 
it pleases thee, 

We will build a temple, 

Like that of Lh&ssa.” 

The following song in the Shumchho dialect is sung in the 
Shtiwa pargand of Kanawar 

Toting shong band yungzd , hanzaru shekhi , 

Hanzdru shekhi , pale md ech taki, 

Pale md ech take, ju Kaljugo dyaro. 

Bdiyar chei zdmmig, Khdrtd bayu den , 

Bdiydr zdmmig bero, i ruzd mhnb, 

Buzd memepang lonmig , ki ti kdn birayih , 

Ki ti kdnmig birayih , turn faru shyd kUak , 
hum fdru shyd md ydk , ti kdn li md big , 

Ti kdn li md big, gu ruzd mdmd, 

Ti kdnmig md bimd, shing kdnmig birayih , 

Shing kdnmig bimd, poltung shyd Miak . 

Shing kdnmig md big, poltung shyd li md ydk , 
Zunmig-shyd sahgi , nyotang Makdldu chhangd, 
Nyotang Makdldu chhdngu, ndmang thu dugyos ? 
Ndmang td dugyo, Chanu rang Zaban , 

Chanh rang Zabdn, i dmdu chhdngd , 

Yd zunmigshyd sahgi, nu Shumchhd gitang , 

Nu Shumchhd gitang, ki ring chdlyd rayih , 

Ki ring chdlyd rayih, gunchhd Mdrkahdd, 

Gvnchhd Mdrkahdi, ki shong chdlyd rayih . 

Translation . 

This year brotherhood was entered into with one * 

Who is very proud, and has no money at hand, 
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In these days of the iron age, 

All the friends gathered at the water-pool of Kh&rti. 1 2 * 
At the time of the friendly gathering, there is an old man, 
the grandfather. 

Tell the grandfather to go and fetoh water : 

He will be given the best of the meat. 

The old man replied, “I’ll not go to fetoh water, nor do I 
want meat, 

For I am old and a grandfather.” 

“If you will not go and bring the water, then go and fetch 
fuel, 

I’ll give you some more.” 

“ I won't go, nor do I oare for meat.” 

There are two dear friends, the sons of Mak&l&*: 

What are their names ? 

They are Chanh and Zab&n, 

The sons of one mother and father. 

Oh dear friends, carry this Shumchhd 8 song 
Into the upper country, 

And in winter, 

Down to Mdrkahde (in Bil&spur State). 

The Song of Chhet5t RIm. 

The subject of the following song, which is said to be an 
old one, is the adoption of a man (by name Chheu R&m) by 
his father-in-law. Chheu R&m repents and praises his brother 
Palsukh Ram, who is living happily at home. 

Hed chen li butash , bdiydr middung md bush, 

Bdiydr chH-nu kahsang , ijap chilim tolydyih, 

Ijap chilim tdlydyin, dam tamdku tungtL 
Hed chen-nu birti , Chheu Bdmu zaban , 

Chhesmi ddcho sahsdr, chhwang mi ddcho bigyos . 
Ohhwang mi ddcho bigyos , Yulchhung bandfro. 

Chheu Rdmas Idtash, ang karam kochdng , 

Ang karam kochdng , dng bdgin kochdng, 

Bdgin loshimd , Palsukh Bdmu bdgin , 

Gurd bdlang ipang , jigich urchhu ampi. 

Translation . * 

“ All others will pay me a visit, but never the dear willow 
tree ! 

Oh my youngest brother, take up the pipe. 

And we will have a smoke.” 

1 A pool in Shumchh6 ghori. 

2 Mak61&, a sept of Kanets found in Pilo. 

6 Shumchho, tn© dialect of three villages Kdnaro, Ldbrang and Pilo. 
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Every one else’s treasure is equal to the word of Chheu 
Rim, 

For, in this world, a bride is brought home by her husband . 
But never the husband by his wife, as in Spilo 1 * * * village. 
Chhefi Rim said, “ My fate is a bad one, 

And my luck is also too bad, 

But lucky is the lot of my brother Palsukh Rim, 

Who has nine hundred cattle, at a place near the small 
grain-box. 

Midnup Chhering’s Song. 

Sdntan teteu fintan , dng chd Miridup Chhiring , 

Ang chd Miridup CkMring , bdnthinu lalchu tha Idyiii, 
Bdnthinu Idlchu tha Idyvh , banthinas gar-ban mdtolyd. 

Ulpau batang rohchma , aulisu chimet firayift, 

Aulisu chimet ken-nang , pdhdup-dup-shyd nang , 
PdMup-dup shyd nang , kirshdni nitd, 

Kirshdni nimd, gar-ban chdlydto . 

Aults tdng jitas, prdlab ishid md-ech. 

Miridup Chheringas lotash , dng tig shyd bawd , 

Ang teg-shyd baufd, nu thu batang ringtoyiri, 

Nu thu batang ringtoyifi , ide parmi gdhdu t 
Ide parmi gdftdu, chuli binyatt. £ 

\V\/ ' 

Translation. 

The message of grandfather Sintan % is : 

“ O my dear Miiidup Chhering, 8 don’t be hankering after 
a pretty woman, 

Because beautiful maidens are unfit to carry homely duties. 
If you hearken to our advice, take a poor man’s girl, 

Of dark black complexion. 

If you will have such a wife, the cultivation will prosper, 
And by the prosperity of the land, the business of your 
home will go right* 

Riches and poverty depend on chance.” 

Miiidup Chhering replied : “ 0 my grandfather, 

Why do you say so ? 

Some damsels are no good, so we must pick them out like 
apricots ! 99 

The Song of Mindtjp and ZabIn Pati. 

Sdftku yd Barfi , bqirang id dwdyih-ydh, 

Bairang td dwdyift-ydft, yungzu shapthang buto, 


i A forest near Spilo, a village in Shuwd pargand . 

* S dn tan was grandfather of Miiidup Chhering. * 

8 Miiidup Chhering lives at Pilo pr Spilo, village in Shdwd pargand, 

Shuxnohho ghori. 
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Yungzi yd yungzi, hi kumd jdrayiH , 

Ringzi yd ringzi , gu khrd hhrd tachd . 

Aldchdr aldchdr , Sdntand chhdng Mihdup , 

Dai siongr sAongri fttmd, fcAond c5U Rampurd , 

Khond chti Rdmpurd, bairang hazdro, 

Yd bhagwan thdfcur , ji hdld pu-she ? 

Ji hdld purahe ? Amd mde shokrang. 

Gu tithang bitak , Jwdldmvkhi tithang, 

Jwdldmukhi tithang , rad tdngmig tdngshid . 

Tfe> diwang zudd, bdyu mi baro, 

Rdgo mi bdskydng , too ra<£ 6aro. 

Yungzi yd yungzi , parmi hat dugyo ? 

Parmi td lonma , Pdnchdraau chimet, 

Pdnchdraau chimetu , ndmang thu dugyo s ? 

Ndmang td lonmd, Zabdn Pati bdhthin. 

Translation. 

0 Sdftku Barj6, ] just go out and look, 

1 hear my adopted brother’s voice. 

O my brother, come in, come and take a seat. 

0 my dear sister, ’tis getting late for me. 

I’ve nd time, said Miftdup, the son of Sdntan, 

Then going down and ever down, he reached the level 

land of R&mpur, 

And stayed outside the town : — 

“ 0 my God, how did you arrive here ? 

You who have no mother or father, and are an orphan ? 99 
“ I have to go to the sacred place, called Jwdlamukhi. 

0 marvel! I have seen what I never saw before! 

There’s a lamp in the water ! 

Besides the fire in the rock, there is fire in the water! 

0 dear brother, who is your wife ? 

My wife is the daughter of Pan-chdras. 2 
What’s her name ? 

Her name is Zabdn Pati, the beautiful. 

The following song is on parting : — 

Panchd baiydr zom-mig , ydlu rdtingo , 
yd-lu ra-tingo, zom-migu birang brdlmig ; * 

Zommigti birang brdlmig bdskyang , mdrzommig taki ; 
md-zommig taki , omchu birango dend. 

Jdtd birango , brdlim md chdl chdl, 
tvhfoiU mig-ti , mig-ti twdn md gyd. 
gu h aches butak , ddi golu nyumcha. 

! sept of ICanets found in Lippi village. 

Pin is the Kaniwar name for Pinowi village, and chdrtM means 
da "_® ad * man °f a village. So pin-chirns means the headman of 
raaowi * a village in ThArAbls pargand. 
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Bimigu bbrango , % gomfa nesh hds gomfd 16. 

Hds gomfdu nyumcha , gom jdjd biggyos. 

Oom jamig md hanmd, da mor-chhdng md ndrsh , 
gom jdmig md hanmd , da chhesmi md ndrsh. 

Translation. 

During the short nights, friends and others assemble 
together. 

There is parting after meeting with friends ; 

'Twere better not to meet in the first place, 

Than to be tortured by parting. 

They are unwilling to part, 

She rains down tears. You ought not to weep dear, 

Fll come soon again, after ten weeks. 

At the time of departure, one step is forward and another 
backward. 

After the next step, he goes away patiently, saying: — 
“One who has no patience is not deemed the gpn of a 
brave man,” 

She, who does not have the patience, is never esteemed as 
the damsel of a brave mother. 

The following song is about Negi Anzin Das of Pw&ri, a 
village in Tukpa pargand , who fell in love with a maid named 
Hird Mani of Th&iigi, a village in pargand Tukpa. 

Yd pancho bay dr, parmi tangmig bite. 

Kin bdho parm,i hat to ? Any bdho parmi tod ; 
koe Pdngsd chhechd , hoe Thdngsd chhechd , 

Thahgreu chimet, Hird Mani bdnthin. 

Hira Mani bdnthin . ndmang o-chd-she ; 
ndmang ochdshl , dhalang ochdshe . 

Anzin Dasas lotash y “ dng ndmango toshi-yin 
Hird Manis lotash , kin ndmango md-tosh ; 
kin pdlo idmaSy dng orang ghates. 
orang ghdtes tonma, orangu gom jar a* yin ; 
dng tdngshis parmi , zgui gom giis jatak 
zgui gom giis jdtak, i gom ki jdrayih . 

Yd zunmig saUgi, bite bite ringtoyiH, 
kin kimo parmi , kimo kashis parmi , 
dng kdshis mani . dteu kashis parmi , 
dng bdho ma-buch. Ateu kdshis tonma , 
da li parmi ndrsho, da It parmi ndrshmd, 
juti mul mul Mtak> stakuch mul mul kitak. 

Translation. 

O all you friends, let us go to search for a wife. 

Who is your dear maiden ? My hearty maiden is 
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Either of PAiigi or of ThAftgi village, 

The daughter of the Thaiigri sept, by name HirA Mani, the 
pretty maid. 

Her name is very pleasing to my ears, 

I may beseech her. 

Aiizin DAs 1 said : “ You may live in my name.” 

HirA Mam 2 * * * * replied: “ I won’t remain in your name ; 
Because you are a rich man, and I a poor man’s daughter. 
You may have to be patient for only one thing. 

Whereas I shall have to be patient for a good many things, 
You may have to be patient for only one thing. 

,0 my dear friend, you promise to take in, 

But you have another wife at home , 

She is not brought by me, but by my elder brother, 

She is not welcome to me, 

If not welcome to you, she is reckoned as a wife of yours, 

If so, then I’ll cut off her braid, or cut off her nose. 

A Love-song in the Shum-chho Dialect. 

Ydlu-chu jamo , shib-jiu bdtanq hate? 

Shibjiu bdtanq hold ? Chuli slid md slid ? 

Md-sho-md bdskydng , ddsho tolu gosrang. 

JJlpau zamd pduli , dshd Idi khuchi ; 
ashd Id-u md-ld u , change md khere. 

Gdnthang tin tdr&. Shibjiu lagydti parmi, 
sanish barshang shungre. Hunzur thurdre, 
basild gyunmd, shdhukdru basil d , 
zulurn chhebe md; zulum ringi-tonnang , 
font chdmdtte. Tahsilu pitang fotte. 

Translation. 

0 you rosy nun, how are your private affairs ? 

Are the apricots ripe or not ? 

Instead of ripening they are fallen down on the ground. 
There are many who long for our beauty ; 

But we’ll keep it for the sake of virtue. 

Those who want salvation, must ring bells and do Divine 
Service, 

I’ll wait for twelve years to fulfil my desire, and will try 
again and again, 

If there will be the want of help, there’s the rich man to 
help, 8 

1 Aiizin D6s is an inhabitant of Pwari village in Inner TtakpA 

pargand. His sept is Fapy kn . 

* Hir6, Marti, daughter of a zaminddr of Thdiigi, a village in Inner 

Tukp* pargand . Her parents' sept is Thntfgru. 

* The rich man to help is Sanam Guru Shyaltu by a sept of Lippa 

village in ShtiwA pargand. 
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There is no oppression, if any one will do it, 1 * 3 
I’ll beat him with shoes, and will break the door of the 
Tahsil (for justice). 

« The following is a song showing Ghhasu maiden’s lore for 
a minister’s son, and her disappointment : — 

Chhasu bdnthin lotas h, dmd yd dmd, 

Oil Tikrang bitak , pdshdk dhoyamd. 

Pdshdk dhdydiak , gil jdtrang bitak , 

Oii jdtrang bitak , Grosnam thdnang-cho. 

Dak shong shongi bimd , Shotuu kimo den , 

Ang kansang nant, Oydle bdHthinL 
Ndne yd ndne , gil jdtrang bitak , 

Grosnam deshango, nilu u kerayih, 

Nilu kerayih, chhatroling kdrayiH, 

Ldg&ti thdpchad , poshdk kho-yd-to. 

Dak nesh neshi bimd , Kot dhdrangu den , 

Bdiydr chei Idaho , 44 nu hdtu chhesmi ? ” 

Nugo td lonnd , Jwdld Negiu chhesmi, 

Chhasu bdnthini , Borasu chimet, 

Borasu chimet , Shuwdng bistu banji . £ : : 

Chhasuu manang chdltd, bistu chhdng chumtak f 
Kinu md sinjydto , nit rt’p min chhdng , 

Chhasuu manang suftchld, bistu tango yunmig , 

Kinu md sinjydto , tangro yunmig . 


Translation. 

The pretty maid Chasu 4 * * * said : 44 0 mother, O mother, 

I’ll go to Tikrang 8 to wash my clothes. 

Because I have to go to the dancing fair. 

In the court-yard of ShuiigrA village.* ’ 

Then going down and ever down, she arrived at Shotu’s 
house, 

Where there was her younger aunt by name Gy&lA. 

0 dear aunt, I’ll go out to dance, 

In Grosnam 4 village, please give me a blue flower, 

As well as an umbrella. 

For, if it rains, my dress will be spoiled. 

Then she went out straight to the ridge called K6t, B 
All persons said : “ Whose comrade is she ? ” 

1 If any one will oppress us then we’ll beat him with shoes, and will 
go to the Tahsil of Chin! for justice. 

This song is also in Shum-chho dialect. 

* Ohhasd, maiden of Bari village in ThArdbfs pargand , RAmptir 
Tahsil. 

3 Tikrang, a water-pool near Bari village. 

* Grosnam is another name of ShuftgrA village in ThArAbis pargand , 

Ramptir Tahsil. 

t Kot is the name of a ridge near Shu&grd or Grosnam village in 

ThArAbis 'pargand , RAmpur Tahsil. 
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Some of them replied that she is the darling of JwAlA 
Negi, 1 * * and 

The daughter of Boras sept, 4 by name Chhasti, 

And her maternal unole is the minister of Sh6wA pargani. 
Chhasd thinks in her mind, to choose the minister’s son 
(JwAlA), 

But she is not worthy of the great man’s son. 

She has a mind to walk over the verandah of the minister 
(Jwald Negi), 

But she is not so fortunate as to walk over the verandah. 


D&bA and Ning Dol’s Song. 

The following song is about DebA of Pu, who fell in love 
with a damsel Ning D61 by name, whom he abducted and took 
to his home, but was afterwards obliged to pay Rs. 1000 as 
compensation for her. 

Khinpdu chhang , D6bd, kt gotio ma-gyoch, 
har-mdru gom baskyang , haUzdru gom jd-gyos. 

Bdho parmi Ning Dol> banthin thina-mannd, 

Sdntanu chimet, Ning Dot, ugomd sangd golchhdng ; 
khi-khi md-grikshak , tdng tdngi mdrgrikshak. 

Baho-chu parmi , ijap Ichim gydshak. 

Hun bimig hdche, shong Darbdr jdm-mig ; 

Shong Darbdro majango , thu dumsi Idnte ? 


Translation. 

0 you son of KliinpA, 8 Deba by name, you are not less in 
any way. 

Besides trouble in securing Ning Dol, you’ve to pay a 
thousand rupees for her sake. 

How wonderfully beautiful is your wife Ning D61, 

The daughter of SAntan 4 : her face of rosy complexion 
resembles the full moon. 

1 can never be satisfied with gazing at it. 

0 dear wife, I want to see you once more. 

Now we’ve to go down to the court at RAmpur. 

On arriving there, I can’t say how the oase will be 
decided ? 


1 Jw&l& Negi is the name of Lnohhmi D&s Negi’s son in Shuftgr6 
village. His sept is Ty uras. 

* B6ras is a sept of hamU living in Bari village. 

8 KhinpA is a sept of kanets living in Poo or Spoo village in 
hhtiwA pargand , 

4 S&ntan is the name of Ninor D6l's father. 
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BAvti Bh6p Singh and SbmbIt’s Song. 

The following is a song of Bdbu Bhtip Singh of the Forest 
Department, who fell in love with a woman of the Lippd village 
named Sembdt, whom he left when transferred from Bashahr 
Division, and took all the ornaments from her ; she gave them 
back saying that they are worth of her two fields’ price. 

Yochdlo den td, Bhup Singha Bdbu , 

Bhup Singh Bdbu lotash , mdjang Jahgrdmo , 1 
mdjang Jahgrdmo , “ ijap Lippd bi-tak ,” 

Dakk nesh-ntshi blind, markhond Lippd , 
mdnechu dend , ‘ ‘ Lippd Mukhiyd hdm tan ? ’ 5 
JDero hdm ketayih ? Dero td ketak Barjiu Aware , 

Barjiu morabo kumo ; Barjiu nyotang chimet ; 

Barjiu nyotang chimet , Sembdt dang Nary dug ; 
bdnthin td Narydng , bdho td Sembdt. 

Bhup Singh, Bdbu lotash , chhatkang zdlmig bitak ; 
chhatkang zdlmig berang, yutung Sembdt tdng-gyos ; 
yutung Sembdt tang tang , Thdkur zdlmig boshi-gyos. 

Toting Chdngmdng sdntang , Sembdt u, gare dakhat. 

Omstd take Barjiu chimet , hun td hdchis tarziu chimet . 
Bhup Singh Bdbu kochydng , marjyad md lan-gyos ; 
marjydd md Idn Ian, gudo dhagulo kholya-gyos. 

Sembdtas dakk loshid, dhagulo f und firayih , 
dhagulo f imd firayih , ahum doriu molang ; 
dhagulo he li shetak, Sembdtu prdlab ton-md. 

Translation. 

From down country came a Babu, Bhup Singh by name, 
who, in the middle of the J&iigi village, said, 

“ I’ll go first to Lippa village.” 

Then going straight up, he arrived at the level lands of 
Lippa, 

Near the Mane cairn, and said : Where’s the mate or 
mukhiyd ? 

Where am I to put up ? ” “ There in the house of Barji, 

Near the arch of the house,” replied mukhiyd. 

Barji has two daughters named Sembat and Narydng. 

Sembdt and Narydng are both very pretty. 

Bhtip Singh Btibti said, “Let us go and see the temple up 
in the house.’ ’ 

When going up to the temple, he saw Barji’s daughter, 
Sembdt. 

Seeing her he forgot to look at the temple. 

This year, near the court-yard of the temple of Chdngmang 
at the fair of Chdngmang, rumours of their friendship 
spread. 

1 Jafigr&m is the name of a ghori in Shdwd pargand . 
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Semb&t was first Barji’s daughter, but now she is beoome 
a groom's girl. 

B&bA Bhtip Singh is not a good man, because he did not 
keep his promise ; • 

He takes away her ornaments. 

Semb&t then said, “You may have the ornaments back, 
They are worth my two fields' price, 

If I'll have good fortune, I can get good many orna- 
ments.” 


The Song of TXnzin Darze of Gangyul in the upper 
KanXwar valley . 1 

Kin deski bete , Mdthasu chhdng Tdnzin , 
hdchis hdcMs fayulo , dng parml tang -to -yin ; 
parmiu iche lo-rayin, i tan fat fl-rayih. 

Parmiu iche lor ay in, shong tong tong kdrayin. 

Rdi dydrd mdjanq, kdtydrd Lawio , 
parmis td Idtash , sukKsambdl td- yin yah? 

Bdho-chu par mi , khushl-she rdzi l, 
kdnang rang u-rang, khdkang rang gxtang. 

Yd zunmig sahgi, dero ham chumte? 
per 6 td chumte , mdjang hazard, 
mdjang hazard , piplu botangu yutung. 

Yd zunmig sahgi, payih shell bl-te, 
pay in sfdli bite, bdzar tamashd tangle . 

Translation . 

“ O you son of Mathas, 2 * 4 by name Tanzin, 8 who are like a 
brother, 

Should you happen to go to our native land and see my 
wife, 

Please give her my well wishes, and hand over to her this 
present as a token of love, 

And bring her down to Rampur for the winter fair of 
Lawi. 5 * * 

After a week, she arrived at the fair of R&mptir Lawi. 

The wife said : “ Are you quite well, my dear ? ” 

(Tanzin replied) : “Yes, my dear, I am quite well, 

Having flowers on the ears and song in the tongue.”* 

The wife inquired : “0 my dear, where are we to put up ? * 9 


1 This song is in Gaiigyul dialect. 

a M&thas is a sept of Kanets living in several villages of Shdwd and 
Tukpd pargands. It is also an official post of a village deity. 

8 Tdnzin Darze is the son of GaiSguyl M&thas. 

4 In mourning they never wear a flower on the ears and do not 

sing a song. To wear a flower and to sing a song are the signs of 

happiness. 
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Tdnzin answered : “ In the centre of the town, 

Beneath the large tree of Pipal ’ 9 (a species of fig). 

“ 0 my dear husband, let us go out for a walk, 

« As well as to see the pastime of the bdzddr.” 

KHALOtitf Lama’s Song. 

The following song is about Khdlchu Lama and Ydng Pati, 
who was abducted by the Ldmd. Khdlchu Lama’s parents 
paid the compensation due for Ydng Pati. 

Ydng bdnthnas lotash , Khdlchu Ldmd ham tan ? 
Khdlchu Ldma ham tan ? omchu bdtang hdld ? 

Khdlchu Ldmds lotash , “ dug td bolds mdni , 
ang td bolds mdni , hdr-mdr rang bdtang ; 
hdr-mar rang bdtang , Gyolangu shum ra rupyd . 

Man-ban loshimd , Khdlchu Ldmdu manban , 

Khdlchu Ldmdu man-ban , hdr-mar sdntyagyos . 

Translation . 

Ydng Pati, the pretty maid, said: “Where is Khdlchu 
Lam£ ? 

What about the promise made before ? ’ ’ 

Khdlchu Lamd replied, <l ’Tie not in my power, 

To take away another man’s wife, 

And pay Rs. 300 to Gyolang.” 1 
Khdlchu Lamd’s parents are praiseworthy, 

For they settled the matter by paying off the compensa- 
tion of love (Rs. 300) for Yang Pati. 

The Song of Butich. 

The following song is about a remarkable dame of Jdngi, a 
village in Shuwd pargand , Chini Tahsil, Butich by name. 

Shydrd Idekhu tashd , yutung Khddurd chhdngd , 
yutung Khddurd chhdngd , Htodfiyydl Chhering bdydr . 
Chias Idekhu tashd , Jdhgich Butich banthin, 

Jahgich Butich bdnthin , minchhaUldi chias. 

Hwdhgydl Chheingd tenfdt , thu-chu ring-chu chddar , 
thu-chu ring-chu chddar , Butich banthinu gudd . 

Butich bdnthind tenfdt , Laddk-chuliu khalap , 

Laddk-chuliu khalap , Hwdhgyal Chheringu gudo . 

Anenu manbanas lotash, bairang par mi shothydyih , 
bgirang parmi shothydmd gudo dhdgulo kHak ; 
gudd dhdgvld bdskydng , kdnango doltu kltak. 


* Gydlang is a sept of Kanets living in Pilo or Spilo, a village in 
Shftwd pargand . And it also means a lAraA who leads a celibate life. 
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Hwahgydl Chhering Idtash , nu bdtang gii md-hdftk, 
nu bdtang gii md-hdftk, zabdn- chhushid narchhdng , 
zabdn- chhushid narchhdng , dagou shardp bfUo; 
pqisd pagshis rdndiu, dagou bimd bim- sheyift, 
dagou bimd binbshe-yiii, dagou shardp md buck. 

Translation 

Khadurd Negi's son, by name Hwaiigyal Chhering, 

Of Kh&durd 1 2 village under Jaiigi,* is a handsome youth'. 
And so is the worthy maiden of Jaiigi village, 

By name Butich, a remarkable maid. 

A Tibetan blanket, as a token from Hw4ftgy&l Chhering, 

Is in the. hand of the fair pretty Butich. 

And a bit of apricot from La64kh, as a present 
From Butich, is in Hw&ftgyal Clihering’s hand 
His parents said : 4 * Put away the out-land woman. 

If you turn her out, we’ll give you a pair of bracelets, 

And gold earrings for your ears besides.” 

Hwaftgy&l Chhering replied, “ No, no, I can’t do it, 

For I have faithfully pledged my word to her, 

And she will curse me. 

Let my other wife go away, if she go away, 

There is no fear of a curse from her, as she has been paid 
for.” 

Manx and Pati’s Song. 

The following song relates to the two damsels of J&iigi 
village named Mani and Pati, who fell in love with a youth 
named Mishpon Zab&n Das of the same village. 

Mani rang Pati , yor-chando salak , 
yor chando salako , Zabdnu chdm pano . 

Zabdnu tukfi jdo, foi rampring du-gyo; 
foi rampring du-gyo , tdngmig mdrech yunL 
Zabdn baydras lotash , Mani Pati ham tan ? 
dng dang shong jd-rayM , Jchariu ma-zun budo , 
khariu md-zun budo, i mordl td shera-yiri ; 
i mordl td shi-ra-yiri, manango lagydti mordl . 

Mordlu nyum dotdri bdjo , dotdri nyum khanjari bdjo . 
Mishpan Zabdn bay dr, parmi duyih yd md-duyih ? 

Bdtang sachi gydshd , dng td parmi tod , 

Pdngi Pdngtu chimet , Gydlchhan Pati bdnihin . 

Translation . 

There below the road, Mani and Pati are spinning the 
wool, 

1 Khddurd is the name of a village under Jaiigi, in ShtiwA pargand* 

2 JAfigi is a large village in ShuwA pargand. 
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Belonging to Jaban Das Mishpon. 1 * * * * 

And there the latter is eating a bit of bread. 

And wasting his time. When it became dark, 

The friendly Zaban Das said : “ Where are Mani and Pati I 

0 Mani and Pati, come down to me, I am very uneasy 
about you.” 

Please sing a song, 

A song that may be an attractive one. 

With the song the flute and tambourine are also played. 

“ 0 you friendly Zaban Dds Mishpon, are you married or 
not?” 

“ I must tell the truth, yes, I have a wife, 

The daughter of Pdiigtti * Negi of P&ftgi 8 village, beautiful 
Gyalchhan Pati. ”* 

The following song was composed in Gaftgyul, when Lamd 
Rasbir of Ropd village enticed away the wife of Jw&lam of 
Br61d, a village near Chini. 

Tholpau chhdng Bashir, hdr-maru gom jdgyos , 
hdr-mdr ddng hdr-mdr, ihinamannd hdr-mdr , 
tdwd td md-tash, giro bdhkhonas yunmig. 

Bankhonas yuno Gahgyulo ; Chhering Pati bdnthin. 
Mdjang fyd khashyd, pao khan-do-ma. 

Thdrmiu chhdng , Jwalant , mahardju, ampi, 
nish gud joryad , jilyuji mahdraj, 

Thu ringtoyin hushiar 9 Jwdlam bdydr lotash , 

Tholpau chhdng hdm tan ? Ang paisa krd y 
dng batwd bra, ang paisa shen-mo. 

Translation . 

Tholpd’s son, named Rasbir, is suffering much 

From his wonderful feat in abducting another man’s wife. 

“There is no pony here, so you’ll have, dear, to go on 
foot.” 

The beautiful damsel, Chhering Pati, 6 * went on foot to- 
wards Gaftgyul. 

She has a small black mark on her forehead, otherwise she 
would closely resemble the Celestial Nymphs. 

Thdrmi’s 6 son, Jwdlam by name, joining his hands before 
the Rdjd, requested, 


1 Mishpon is a sept of KaneU living in Jafigi village in Shdwfl 
pargand. 

4 P&flgtd is a sept of Kaneta living in P&ngi village in Shuwa 

pargmd. 

* P6ilgi is a large village in Shtiwd pargand. 

* Gy&lchhan Pati is the name of Zab&n Das’ wife. 

6 Chhering Pati is the second wife of Rasbir TholpA L6m&. 

6 Th&rmi is a sept of Kaneta residing in Tailang and Br6l6, villages 

of ShdwA pargmd. 
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6t O victorious king, where’s Tholpd’s son ? ’* 

" What do you say, O clever man ? ” Jwdlam replied, 

c< Where's Tholp&’s son ? Please order him to pay me the 
marriage expenses , 

I must fill my money bag with the money.” 

A Love Song. 

Negi San am Dis’ Song. 

The following song has lately been composed : — 

Thochdlo s%ong td , Gahgyulo dekhrd chd , 

Gahgyulo dekhrd chd , hdt dam min chhangd ? 

Hat dam miu md Ion , Lippd Shyaltu chhangd , 

Lippd Shyaltu chhangd, Sanam Das hdiydr . 

Dak shong shongi birnd , Sholdang gdrang cho , 

Sholdang gdrang cho. Bar i Zintu zamo, 

Sanam Dasas lotash, yd Bare Zintu zamo , 

Yd Bar 6 Zintu zamo, nu chhesmiu bolyd-yin, 

Hdlu lo jdi, hdtu lo bdnji? 

Ildtu lo md Ion , Tyurasu jdi Jogtuu bdn ji , 

Jogtuu bdnji , Nila Pati banthin , 

Zintu zamo8 lotash, ju aldo kdmchik , 

Ang bdlds td ma-ni, hdr maru bdtang , 

Sanam Dasas lotash, pgisds bdlyatak, 

Pgisds bdlyatak, ki dokhd tha gyd- yih , 

Dak shong shongi bimd, Chdrd bahdero, 

Chord bahdero, Sanam Dasas lotash, 

Ang nyumsi thd jdh-yih, gu hundi md fichak, 

Gu hundi md fichak, ring bimig biro fichak, 

Paltyata buchd, Nila Pati banthin. 

Sanam Das Negi, khond Rampurd, 

Yuldnu chhdngas lotash, dng morchhdng thu fiyos ? 

Sanam Dasas lotash, kin pgisd ki chumrayih, 

Yuldnu chhdngas lotash, paisau goyd dng md-ech, 

Paisdu goyd dng md-ech, morchhdngu goyd dng to, 
Tyurasu chhdngu izzat, ni-rd rupayd , 

Nird rupa-ya, nish rdngu bichang . 

Translation. 

A youth of Gaiigyul 1 came down from the upper country. 

Whose son is he ? 

Don’t ask whose ! He is Sanam Dds, 

A worthy son of the Shydltu % family of Lippd. 

Coming down and down, he arrives at Sholdang stream. 


* Gaiigyul is the name of a ghori in upper Kan&war. 
a SyAltti is a sept of Kanets in Lippd, a village of Sh&wd pargand. 
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Where lives a nun, Zintti 1 * * zamo of Barf* village. 

Sanam Dds said : “ 0 Zintii zamo , 

Will you talk with that pretty girl? 

Whose daughter is she, and where is her mother's 
brother ? * * 

<c Don’t ask whose ! She is a girl of the Tydras family, 
Jogtu is her maternal uncle, 

And her name is Nild Pati, the beautiful damsel * * — 

’ Said Zintd, the nun of Barf : “ *Tis a delicate matter not 
in my power.** 

Sanam Dds replied, that he would remove all difficulties 
by the aid of money, 

And that she should not be afraid about the maid 
Then coming down to the forest of Chord, 

Sanam Das said, 

“ Don’t follow me, my dear, I will not take you with me 
now, 

But will take you with me on my way back home.” 

The fair maid Nild Pati turned back, 

And Negi Sanam Das arrived at Rdmpdr. 

The son of Yuldn 8 said : “ Why did you abdtitifc my fair 
and lawful wife ? ” ^ 

Sanam Dds replied : * 4 * Take your marriage expenses, that's 
all you’ll get ! ” 

Ytildn’s son replied : “ I’ve no desire for money, 

But my desire is for my darling. ’ * 

The honour of the Ty liras 4 family was held to be worth 
Rs. 200, 

The price of two ponies ! 

The Song of PiLii Ram 6 Bores 6 of LippI. 

The following song is in the Shumchho dialect, which differs 
somewhat from Manthdnang, the language of Kanawar. 

Ndpd jis lures , Boresu barji yungze , 

Boresu barji yungze , Pain Ram Bores , 

Pdlu Rdm bigyo8 t krigaru panthdng cho 9 
Krigard pdnthang cho, yd krigaru chimet, 

Yd krigaru chimet , ijap shdrshim gydto , 

I jap shdrshim gydto , palbar gofnd Idnte, 

1 Zintii is a sept of Kanets in Bari, a village of Tb&r&bis par g and. 

* Bari is a village in ThAr&bis pargand 

* YulAn is a sept of Kanets in KAtpA, a village of ThdrAbis pargand , 
and perhaps immigrants from Yula, and so called Ytildn. 

4 Tydras is a sept of Kanets in ShdilgrA, a village of ThAr&bis 
pargand. 

* PAhiBAmis a man of respectable family in LippA, a village in 
ShuwA pargand . 

6 Bores, a sept of Kanets in LippA. 
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Addng rdtingo gofnd , hi hati toyah ? 

Ning tdli toy aft, Palu Ram Bores , 

Palu Rdmas rdngyos , Idye ngd rupaya, 

Ldye ngd rupayd , rdtingu % doluk , 

PaW Prim Bores, omchu li minchhat , 

QmcM U minchhat, gyabtingchu li dakat , 

Fa pancho baiyar , bekaidd ring toyiH, 

Bekaidd ringmd , duwdre tahsil. 

Translation . 

There comes the second (middle) son of Bores ! 

By name Palfi Rdm Bores. 

Pdld Ram went to the carpenter’s house and said : — 

“ O you workman’s damsel, get up for a little while ! 

We will sing a song.” 

“ Who are you, to bid me sing a song at midnight ? ” 

“ I am Pdlu Ram Bores, a son of the Bores family.” 

Palu Ram gave five rupees for a day, 

And one sheep for a night. 

His family is famous from old for its generosity , 

And well known at present too ! 

0 friends, you do not say rightly ! 

If we are not right, 

Then the Tashll door at Chini is always open. 

The Song of Loktas Negi of K&nam. named Zindup Darze 
or Zindup Ram Loktas. the eldest son of Hira Dds Loktas, a 
very wealthy man in Kan&war. 

The following song is in the Shumchho dialect : — 

Yd pancho baiyar, toshimig Yulchhung 1 dam du , 

Khariu mdzun budo, khariu mdzun bunmd , 

Sukhzankras ja-ra-yih, shirna hirim budd, 

Hirim td md bunmd, ddlang md ru-lyas. 

Zindup Darze bigyos , Shiliu % multhango den , 

Shiliu multhango den , shushuri bdjo , 

Shvshuriu kumo , byord thu dugyos ? 

Byord td lonmd, kamang kanichu prdl Ion , 

Sherkhan tdshpa tdshgyos? Kdtydng shum damyd f 
Thi namannd dugyo , md zam nang guzam, 

Shumchho chhdngd zdmgyo , Shumchho chhdngd mdjang , 
Baktdbcvru betd, Zindup Darze bdiydr , 

Multhangu den thuredo , yen kdchydng khydgyos , 

Yen kdchydng khydmd, shdhukdrpo gurbdi . 


1 Yulchhung is another name of Spllo or Pilo, a village in Shumchho 
ghori. 

* Shill, a sept of Kanets living in K&narn village. 
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Translation . 

“ O all you friends, 'tis better to live in Pilo, 

But I feel much unhappiness * ’ — “If you feel unhappiness, 

Then come up in safety, the wind is blowing gently. 

If the air does not blow, the boughs of the trees will not 
shake.” 

Zindup Darze went to Shilis’ house, 

And there he plays his pipe. 

What is the theme he sings to his pipe ? 

To his pipe he is singing his young friend’s message : — 

“When will the Sherkhan fair 1 at K&nam take place ? ” 
“ On the 3rd of K&tik.” 

What a wondrous and crowded gathering it is ! 

All the youth of Shumchho ghofi assembles there, and 
among the Shumohho youths, 

The rich man’s son Zindup Darze is running here and 
there. 

Looking down from the verandah of the house, 

He finds his father’s adopted brother there. 

The Story of Raj& Nal and his queen Damayanti in thei , t , 
Kandwar language.* 

1 gydlbo Nal rang gyalmo Durmandi takesh. Som gydlbou 
shushim bimigti bero gydlmd chdto toshis tatash . Toshishi khdu 
Idno tatash . 1 melingu den chd puno tash , de melingu den nyord 

punotash ; i melingu den rot Idno tash y de melingu den rail pddo- 
tash . Oydlbo Nal shushim bibi pyd chumtatash. Pydti ndmang 
„ thti dti ? Ndmang td chytiti du. Chum chum chdto kdshid dush. 
Oydibos anu gydlmopang loshid , yd Durmandi , khdu Idn Ian 
jv/pang bhdduo sheyift , bhdduo she-she melingu den pdi , melingu 
shing sheyifo ; shing she-she khwdchim sheyih. Dak gydlbo he U 
airango bishid. 1 pdntig kdshid , da li anu ndru khwdchmo 
rdnshid . Khdu zdzd gydlbos shell bishid. Qydlmos himu 
kdmang Idnshid. Sanish barshang-stang hodei jdngalo toshi - 
shid. Dak kimo bibi anu bdyd rang jutvd Idn-ldn chei rdj pat 
gydUgydl he li anti deshdngo dam rdj Idnshid . 

Translation. 

There was once a king Nal by name, and his queen was 
called Durmandi (Damayanti). The exiled king went in the 
morning to bathe, and the queen stayed at home in the wood. 
She began to cook for the king. In the four stoves she cooked 
tea, flesh, bread and rice. The king caught a bird while 


l Sherkhan, the fair that takes place in K&nam on the 3rd of 
K6tik. 

& From Mah&bh&rat and Nalodaya. 
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bathing* What is its name ? It is a blackbird. Having 
caught it he carried it to his dwelling, and said to his queen. 
0 Durmandi, be pleased to cook it in a vessel, and put it on 
the fire, so that it may be well cooked. Again the king went 
out shooting, and got a pheasant and gave it also to his wife 
to cook. Having taken food the king went out for a walk, 
while the queen remained at home to do the work of the 
house. After living for twelve years in the forest in this 
manner, he returned home, and regained his kingdom from his 
brother, whom he worsted at play, and began to rule as 
before. 


Love Song. 

The song of Sautingti 1 DAmbar (also called ChhAkoling 
DAmbar), the deity of LAbrang village, and his grokch or 
dihwdh, who was also called ChhAkoling DAmbar, and who fell 
in love with a damsel, but was forbidden by his parents to 
marry, and who went on a trip with his beloved by the deot&’s 
order. 

Squtingu Darnbar bigyos, Thongling 2 gomfao , 

Thongling gomfd kumo, shum dydri beshi, 

Bdtangu dngldng md toyi, shum dydri damya , 

Man-banu jabdk ture, ronu lo gdnthum. 

Parmio jabdk baskydng , man-banu jabdk ture , 

Squtingu Ddmbar lotash , Pudnu 8 chhdng ham tash ? 
Ijap kimo bvrayvh , nyotang tdwd kdnachi , 

Nyotang tdwd kdnachi , kyo shdng dang gonmd. 

Kyo shdng dang gonmd y wdrio chdldte, 

Nesh neshi bimd } Khdrchung 4 ddnio den , 

Khdr chung ddnio den, sdmnd sunchyd gyos , 

Chhdkoling Ddmbar, shumjap dhdlang gyos , 

Shumjap dhdlang gyos , doshang thd Idn rayift , 

Ijap shdi bitak, Mches palthyd tak . 

Translation. 

Sautingu DAmbar went to the temple of Thongling, 

Where he stayed three days. 

No reply about the matter came in three days, 

But he got his parents* reply, which was as hard as a knot 
of iron. 

Instead of his darling* s reply, he got his parents’ answer. 
Sautingd DAmbar said then : * { Where is PuAn’s son ? * * 


( * Santingu jp&mbar or Chhdkoling p&mbar is the deity of LAbrang, 
a village in ShuwA pargand. The grokch , in whose body the deity 
Plsy,* is also named Santingd PAmbar or ChhAkoling PAmbar. 

* In LAbrang. 

8 TuAn or PuwAn, a sept of Kanets found in LAbrang. 

4 In LAbrang. 
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Go home at onoe, and bring a pair of ponies, 

A pony-stallion and a mare, 

Then iet us be gone.” 

Going straight down, they reached the ridge of Khdr- 
chung, 

Where they thought of home and said, 

“ 0 Chhdkoling deotd , we bow to thee thrice, 

Be not angry with us, 

We are going on a trip, and will soon return.” 

A Love Sono. 

1 Negi GangX Sahaya’s Song. 

The following song was composed in 1890, when Negi 
Gaiiga Sahdi was appointed by the late Tikd Raghundth Singh, 
C.I.E., to be patwari of Inner Tukpd pargand L There he fell 
in love with a damsel called Naryum Pati, daughter of 
Nyokchd, Negi of Thdiigi, a village in Inner Tukpa pargand . 

Tiled Sahibas lotash, ang hushydri ham tan ? 

Hushydri td lonma , Pdnqi Pdngtu chhdng , 6 
Pdngi Pangtu chhdngd, ang pqimdshi biray ih, * 

Pdngtu chhangas lotash , gu Tukpd md big, 

Ou Tukpd md big , gu Shuwt, bitak. 

Tikd Sahibas lotash , ang hukum md rohehis , 

Ang hukum md rohehis , nb hdld ring tan ? 

Dak ring ringi bimd , khonachu Thahgi , 

Khondchu Thahgi , NyokcM N&giu gore , 

Nyokcheu jdi> Naryum Pati bdnthin. 

Naryum Pati bdnthin , ywdksi dhdling gyos , 

Gahgd Sahay munshi , thwdksi jirjyd gyos . 

Naryum bdnthin lotash , gu kin rang butak , 

Gahgd Sahdy lotash , ki ang rang thd jdyift, 

Ang parmi kochdng , Yule Shwdlu chimet , 

Aimi tong tong klto, wdrkyo topds Idnchak. 

Translation . 

Tikd Raghundth Singh asked, “ Where is my clever 
man?” 

The clever man is said to be the son of Pdngtu Negi 4 of 
Pdngi village. 

“ 0 Pdngtu Negfs son, go to my new settlement work as a 
— patwdri ,” said the Tikd Sdhib. 

“I will not go to Tukpd pargand, but to the Shtiwtf 
pargana ” declared Gaftgd Sahdi. 

I Negi Gailgd Sahdy, a resident of Pdngi village in Shtiwd pargand, 
by sept a Pdngtu, is now patwdri of tho Inner Tukpd pargand. 

* A sept oi Kanets found in Pdngi, a village in Sh&wd pargand* 
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The Tik& S&hib replied, “Do you not hear my order ? 
What do you say ? * * 

Then going up and ever up, he reached the plain of 
Thing! 1 * * village, 

And in Nyokchi a Negi’s house - 
Is the daughter of the Negi, 

By name Naryum Pati, 8 * 

And she greeted Gaiigd Sahii from below. 

And Gaiigi Sah&i gave her his salutation from above. 
Pretty Naryum Pati said, “ I will go with you/’ 

But Gahgi Sahii said : — “ No, not so, don’t come with 
me ; 

Because my wife, a girl of Yula 4 * village of the Shwil 6 
sept, is not a kind woman : 

She will beat you : you must not come with me, but I will 
take care of you from afar.” 


A Love Song. 

Padam 6 Dial's Song. 

The following song was composed at the time of the settle- 
ment of the Bashahr State by the late Tika Raghun&th Singh, 
C.I.E.,in 1889:— 

Toling shonang damyd , nawa naklu kdchyd , 

Harmalche losho , jimi paimdsh Idno , 

Tika Sahibu munshi , Lobha 7 dang Brmddban , 

Jimi pqimdsh Idno , Tanam 8 maidano. 

Padam Ddsi bdhihin , thu chhahdol mahdol , 

Gdchhydngo zedpug rang , boringo botal dang . 

Padam Dams losho, Lobha munshi ham tan? 

Payift Qyambung y bite, Sunam 10 ba-sd-te. 

Lobha munshis lodo , gu Gydmbung md-bug % 

Ang hanzdru garban, ang bdho parmi, 

Ang bdho parmi , ang nyotang pdji. 

Bennarig bodyadd , Padam dang Lobha, 


l A large village in Inner fukpA pargand i. 

* A sept of Kanets found in Tk&ngf* a village in Inner 
pargana. 

8 The name of Nyokch6 NegPs daughter of ThAngi village. 

4 A village in Rajg&oii pargana. 

4 A sept of Kanets found in Yula, a village of RajgAon pargana . 

8 Padam Dfai, daughter of Tapdan Ohhering of T&ling village, is 
now the wife of Z6r Ptir, grokch of L&brang. , 

1 LobhA munshi of Urni village is now a patwdri of the Outer 
Tukp£ pargand. 

8 The name of a level place near Sunam. 

8 A village in GaAgyul ghorl near Sunam. 

1° A village in Sh&wA pargand, J 
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Padam Ddsiu muMi , Lobha munshiu gudo , 

Lobhd munshiu muhdi , Padam Ddsiu gudo . 

«/m chhebo milan dahi , Ads chhebd milti, 

DargdU rdjo ampi, Dharam Rdjo ampi. 


Translation . 

In July of this year, a coined news came, 

And every one said that a new settlement was to be made, 
and the land was to be measured. 

The Tiki Sahib’s two munshis , named Lobhd and Brin- 
dr&ban, 

Began to measure the land at the plain of Tanam, near 
Sunam. 

Pretty Padam Ddsi, of a self-willed temper, 

Secretly taking with her ^ bottle and some roasted 
wheat, cried : — 

“ Where are you Lobhd munsM ? 

Go on, we will go to Gy&mbung or live in Sunam.” 

Lobha munshi replied : — “ I’ll not go to Gyambung, because 
I have landed property worth more than a thousand rupees, 
And at home is my dear, wife, who has two sons.” 

The Padam and Lobh&’s love increased day by day, 
Padam D&si’s ring is on Lobha’ s hand, 

And Lobha munshi' s ring on Padam D&si’s hand ; 

But there is no hope of their meeting in this world, 

Yet they will meet in the next, before its king, whose 
name is Dharm R&j. 

The following song is in praise of the pretty daughter of 
the well-known plutocrat Hir& Dds 1 of Kanam village : — 
Baktdwaru chime t, Umar Ddsi bdnthin , 

Umar Ddsi bdnthinu gudo , sanish zung dhdgulo ; 
sanish zung dhdgulo majang. togotsM dhdgulo, 
togotsM dhdgulo nyumd , koUbang tdnang , 
kot-bang tdnang nyumd, nijdu ngd kanthi . 

Ddyang ioshima, rd-pydu ddyang , 

Idning Ioshima, khyun-pydu Idning ; 
bdnthin Ioshima Umar Ddsi bdnthin, 
man ban loshimd , Umar Ddsiu man ban. 
Baktdbarikbetd , Zindup bayard , 

Zindup bay dr a, Kyalkhar bandero ; 

Kydlkhar bandero, lachhu pachim di-rayih. 


1 Hird Dds Loktas of Kdnam has two daughters: viz. Umar Ddsi 
and Gydld. The latter has become a nun. He has four sqqs: viz. 
Ziftdup Rim or Zittdup Darzd, Amir Chand, a student in F.A. Claes at 
Lahore ; Guldb Jit, at home: Sanam Jit, a student in Simla Govern- 
ment School. 
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Translation. 

The pretty Umar DAsi 1 is a rich man’s daughter, 

She has on her hands twelve pairs of armlets, 

And in the midst of them a rare armlet. 

She has a box full of ornaments, 

And besides this twenty-five necklaces. 

To speak of a flock, ’tis a flock of wild pigeons, 

To speak of a line, ’tis a line of cranes, 

To speak of beauty, it is the beauty of Umar DAsi, 

And to speak of parents, it is Umar DAsi’s parents. 

O you wealthy man’s son, dear Zindup 
Will you please go to the forest of KyAlkhar ? 8 
To bring down the large leaves of the plant called Lachhd ? * 

The Song of SAntan and YAnkar ManL 

m 

The following song describes the love of S Ant an of LAbrang 
village for Yankar Mani of the same village : — 

Yochalo den id , i kagli buda, 
da kagli kumo , by ora thu dushd ? 

Byord lonmd, nichhal bayaru by ora, 

Kanam Loshar jar ay in, Kdnam loshar md bunmd , 

Lochd zdlmig jar ay in, Lochd zdlmig md bunmd, 

Kqildsu zdlmig jdrayih , Kqildsu zdlmig md bunmd , 
da bdyar md narsh , roteu khdrij hdcho. 

Dakk ring ring bunmd, Ldspau goring den, 

Ldpsau chhang Sdntan , bdho par mi hat to ? 

Labrang grokchu cMmet , Yankar Marti bdnthin 
Bdhcbchu parmi, gu Rdmpur bitak, 
ki Rdmpur bimd , gii mqitang bitak / 
ki bimd birayih , gii kimd toshak , 
bimigu berawgo , pirang pareto. 

Translation. 

There came a letter from the down couptry. 

What’s the subject in that letter ? 

It contains a message from the sincere friend : — 

“Come, please, to see the Losar 4 * 6 * fair of KAnam,” 

4 Umar DAsi is the name of HirA DAs Loktas’s daughter of 
KAnam village in ShPwA pargand . W 

Lokfcas is a sept of kaneta living n Kdnam and Stinam or Snnnaxn, 
villages in ShuwA pargand, . 

* Ziftdup or Zi&dup RAm is the name of Umar DAsi s brother. 

3 KyAlkhar is another Kan A war! name of ShyAlkhajr, a place of 
Bashahr near Tibetan Frontier. It is also called SkyAlkhar. 

* Lachhti is a kind of snowy plant having very large leaves in 

which they keep butter. t . . . , . . 

3 L6sar (New year’s Day) is the name of an annual fair held at 
KAnam village. 
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If not for fair, then come to visit Loch& 1 * * * * Lama, 

If you do not like to see him, then come to witness the 
beauty of the Kail&s* mountain, 

If you do not come, you willlose a golden opportunity, and 
will not be considered as a true friend. 

Coming up and ever up, the son of L&spd, 8 S&ntan* 

By name, arrived at his father’s. 

Who is his darling ? 

Y&ftkar 6 10 Mam, the beautiful daughter of Labrang Grokch. 6 
O my dear, I’ll go down to R&mpur. 

If so, then I’ll go to my paternal home. 

You may go if you are inclined to go, I’ll live at home. 

At the time of departure, they are both very uneasy. 


1898. 7 — The Song of Santi LAl PatwAju. 8 

Yochalo den td , Rajau patwdri . 

Rdjau patwdri, Santi Ldl Negi. 

Santi Ldlas lotash , Roqe u santango 
Yd pancho baiydr , arak tungmig chalshe 
Arak tungnng nyumchd , gofnd shcnmig chalshe . 
Arak tungmig chdlmd, Nespdu ,0 brdhdi , 

Nespdu brdhdi , rupaydu nish botal. 

Dak nesli ne&hi blind , Shurydnu 11 goring den , 
Shurydnu jdt , Bagati 11 bdhthin. 

Bagati bdhthin lotash , “ dmd yd amd ’ 
humping tdlang ham to? Araku botal twdtak, 
Araku botal twdtak , pal bar gofnd bitak, 


l Lochd is the name of a very respectable Ldmd of Tdsstlumbo in 
Tibet. In 1898, ho was sent for by the late fthA Raghu Ntdh Singh, 
C.I.E., of Bashdhr State, to consecrate the new Buddhist Temple at 

R&mpifr. The L dmd has also a temple at Kdnam called “ Lochd Ldb- 

rang.” Ldbrang means a temple, ^but there is also a village) of this 

name in Shumchho ghori. 

a Kailas is the name of a very beautiful snow mountain situated 
opposite the Chini village across the Sutlej river in inner Tukpd pargarn- 

& Lappa is a sept of Kanete living in Ldbrang village. 

* Sdntan a youth of Ldspd sept of Ldbrang village. 

6 Ydnkar Mani is the name of a girl of Ldbrang. 

6 Qrokch is a sept of Kanets, as well as a post of village deity’s 
official, Difiwdfi in Pah&fi. 

I This sons was Composed in 1898. 

8 Santi Ldl Patwdri, afterwards Qdnungo, was an inhabitant of 
Dtini village near Chini, and he is now dead. 

8 Regi, a village near Chini, is celebrated for its grapes, of which 
they make wine. Rogd is declined from Rogi. 

10 Nespd is an abbreviation of Ndsdngpd, meaning an inhabitant of 
Ndsdng village, in Inner fukpd pargand . They speak the Tibetan 
language there. 

II Sbtiry&n* sept of kanets living in Rogi village. 

R Bagati or Bagti is the name of Shtirydn’s daughter. 
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“ Amd jt dak totash” dng bdho Bagti bdhthin, 

Ang bdho Bagti bdHthin, ban yungzu ndkchi sMtayin ? 

Chit piranu yog ydg, Bagati bdftthin, 

Ndkich chdm pdno , ndkich ydngluku tdnges, 

Ndkich ydngluku tinges , shum topru sM-shL 
Santi Ldlas lotash, dng zunmigsM saftgi, 

Ang zunmigshe sahgi , bqirang ma dwdyih-yah? 

Bagati banthin lotash , gii bgirang ma bug , 

Ki kumo jdrayih^albar gojnd shetL 

Translation. 

There comes from the down country 
The RAjA’s patwdri named Santi LAI Negi 
Santi LAI said, in the temple court-yard of Rogi, 

“ O you my dear friends, I wish to take some wine, 

And after taking a cup of wine, I wish to sing a song.” 

If you wish to drink wine, here’s braMi made by the 
Nesang people, 

The rate is two bottles per rupee. 

Then going straight to the house of ShdryAn, 

There’s the pretty daughter of Shuryan by name Bagati. 
Bagati the pretty maid said : “ 0 mother, O mother. 
Where’s the key of the grain box ? 

I’ll take out the liquor bottle, and go out for a singing 
dance. 

The mother then said : il O my dear pretty Bagati, 

Will you disregard the honour of your parents ? ” 

When all the family members are asleep, the pretty 
Bagati 

Is spinning wool for a little blanket, 

With three stripes on it. 

Santi LAI said : O my dear companion, 

Will you not come out for a while ? 

Bagati the pretty maid replied : “I won’t come out, 

But you should come in, we’ll sing a song.” 

A Love Song. 

Junmig saUgiu tdnges , rdng ddni chalshe , 

Bang ddni bdskydng , ddni li mgiddn f 
Ddni U maiddn, jahgal li mahgal , 

J aftgal U maftgal , thdnang li tithdng, 

Thdnang li tithang , nay ang li kulang , 

Nayang li kulang , kulang li bdyti. 

Afar farak bdskydng , chhirap farak dugyo . 

Translation . 

For the sake of a dearly friend , the peak seems to me 
like a ridge, 
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And a ridge like a plain country, 

A forest like the city, 

A house like a sacred place, 

A river like a small channel, 

A channel like a small pond, 

I think there is no difference now, but a very little differ- 
ence. 

Tibetan Morals. 

1. “ Ponpo ddgpo yodnang , misar chig chig khor-mi-yong ; 

Ponpo zdmpo yodnang , misar mdngho khor-yong : 

Di mashenang t sdngpo-la toyL 99 
41 Chhu ddgpo yotsd la , nyd chig chig khor-mi-yong , 
chhu zdmpo yotsd~ld t nyd mdngho chhdg-yong 

If a governor is hard, none of the subjects go near him, 
And if he is mild, all of the subjects approach him; 

If you do not understand this, see in the river, 
No fish live there where there is current water, 

Many fish live there where the water is still, or quiet. 

2. “ Bang-Id medpai td-zon sang , 

sem khotak chhotpai kang thdng gd 
If you have to go and no pony to ride, then you 
should go there by foot. 

Compiled by Pandit Tika RAm Joshi, Retired Secretary 
of BashAhr. 

Proverbs and Riddles in the KanXwari Language. 

1. 44 Dam mi rang shimo li himig , 

Kochang mi rang jdmo li md himig P 

It is good to go with a good man, even to death, 

But it is not good to go with a wicked man, even to 
a feast 

2. ‘ * Khorang khdsu den rd hulas. ’ ’ 

To sacrifice a hundred sheep for the sake of a lame 
ewe. (Penny wise and pound foolish). 

3. “ Chorasd ball den chdm punang 

There is a bit of wool on the thief’s head : 

(i.e. he is ashamed of himself). 

4. “ 1 rdngu den nish gd ” 

Two saddles on one horse. 

6. ‘ ‘ Nish ndru ddch sutanu posh brdbar. 9 ’ 

The husband of two wives is like bedding. made of 
trousers, i.e he is as. uncomfortable as if he slept in 
his trousers. 
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6. ‘ ‘ Nish chin mdjangu l rig . ” 

A louse between two nails : (i.e. at death’s door). 

7. “ Banthin chhesmi stingu ndr , dhankhango fd migu shyd." 

A beautiful woman is a fair sight to every one, 

But a deer on a preeipiee is only to look at, not to eat. 

8. “ Fo dhahkhango bdnthd ow«.” 

The deer on the rook is like a share reckoned on before- 
hand. (First catch your hare). 

9. “ Shyon md nini sdntan kher .” 

Not knowing how to dance, he says the courtyard is 
uneven. (A bad workman quarrels with his tools). 

10. f ‘ Sachd demo Kdnam, banthin chias Sunam .” 

The soil of Kanam is fine, the maidens of Sunam 
beautiful. 

11. “ Ghhache pydchu omoi wa, lanthan miu bdtangi chdkhas .” 

A tired bird’s nest is on the road, and a lazy man uses 
sharp words, i.e. a tired bird will roost even on the 
road, and a lazy* man speak. 

12. ‘ ‘ Khul bdr bar tag. * * 

The skin bag once broken, out comes the barley. 

13. ‘ ‘ Kumo nangi , bairang angi. ’ ’ 

Hollow inside, pretty outside. 

14. “ Heradas sho kotya-tti anu bdll den." 

The bull, having dug up the mud, puts it on its head. 

15. * * J itadu rdng, ddldishu bang." 

The rich man’s horse, and the poor man’s leg are 
equally useful. 

16. “ Brdd8u bdll den fupot .” 

Brass with flowers on its head. (Brass is a kind of 
hill grain, which when uncultivated beoomes stunted, 
and its flowers decrease in size). 

17. “ Fo dale rang m6 , or F6 ddl ddl kui" 

He discharges his arrow, after the deer has fled. 

16. “ Deshdng ghdtochu brl tig.' ’ 

In a small village, the grain measure is large. 
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19. “ Ydhgpd kui wdr na pdr, 9 9 

The dog of Y4ftgp& village is neither beyond the Wang 
river nor on this side of it. 

Cf. Dhobi ki kutta ghar ka na gh&t ka. 

20. ‘ ‘ Kulang khyd khyd ndr fimig , 

kulang khyd khyd ti tungmig 

After seeing her family, a wife should be chosen ; 
Water should be drunk, seeing the spring. 

21. “ Du bunma chhommig , bar bunmd bo-mig.” 

To catch an eatable, to escape from a rolling stone. 

22. “ Ydgim yamd kui tuamig , toahim ydmd perang tuamig.' 

If you want to sleep, feed your dog, 

If you want to live, help your kith and kin. 

23. ‘ ‘ Jedk sargang zustang, gu ang kimo putak .” 

I’ll get home before the sky clouds over 

24 ‘ ‘ Shitak chdlmd ta pdltang thu Idntak ? ’ ’ 

Had I known that I must die, why should I have 
undergone so much toil for the land ? 

25. ‘ ‘ Tepang kumpi , mi arolydmig. 9 ’ 

The cap is under his own pillow, yet he bothers people 
in vain (by asking where it is), 

26. ‘ ‘ Hud bdtang unchis nyod f dan purd mdech." 

Words instigated, and begged food, do not satisfy. 

27. “ Chhdng krdbmd krabim sheyift, 

ddchu kochdng thd Idrayih." 

Let the son weep if he will, but don’t speak ill of the 
husband. 1 

28. “ Om id kdjang nish , or Omm id kdjdng % niah .” 

One road, two purposes. (To kill two birds with one 
stone.) Cf. Ek panth d6 k&j. 

29. Oms dwdnmd jyu den , nyums dwdnmd ddnang .’* 

Bisk of life onward, 

Fear of fine backward. (Fine, i.e. punishment). 

Cf. Age j&tiii to Ravan mire, 

Pichhe rahuft t6 Ram mare. 


1 A woman is supposed to say : — I don’t mind if my dbn is un- 
happy, but I will hear no ill of my husband. 

* kdjang = business : from Hindi fed;. 
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30. :i Mi ghdtochu bdtang tig. 9 ’ 

The man is little, but his words are long. 

31 . “ Hwr-hur fdshang . 9 9 

Tickling the itch. (It means that the itching increases 
itch). 

32. 4 4 Pon td td shydlesu , kui td td tharru, 

Ndr td td hdr , jdss td td hedu ." 

Unused shoes are for the jackal, an unfed dog for the 
leopard, an unloved wife will never stay, and stale 
food is for others. 

33. “ Pytiu shim , pishiu khelang 99 

The mouse’s death is the cat’s play. 

34. ‘ * Shyddpe Lama shyadpe , ha-migo Lama. 9 ’ 

The L&ma preaches to others, but never practises what 
he preaches. 

35. * ‘ Hab jatak nio , hub. ’ ’ 

The ass went to get horns, but lost his own ears. 

Cf. No. 50. 

36. “ Ldye kdyang , shupa updshang 99 

Dancing by day, and fasting by night. 

37. “ Jamig ghdto , unmig bodi" 

To eat little, and ask much. 

38. “ Shu deorango ehydre , munring prdye shydre , 

Lang khurango shy are, shimig arm kimo shy are. 9 ’ 

The village-god looks handsome at his temple, 

Maidens look pretty at their husband’s houses, 

Cows look handsome at the cattle stall , 

To die at one’s own home is good. 

39. “Pockd bergd shell , rdngu chdmbak shell. 99 

The remedy for an ass is the cudgel, and for a horse 
the whip. 

40. “ Kdgg chhdryard pdjiu chwmmig , or 

Pdji chhdryard kdgg chummig." 

Having let go the crow to catch a hawk, or having let 
go a hawk to catch a crow. Cf. A bird in hand is 
worth two in the bush. 

41. “ Hdhdi firi Wdngtd." 

Wandering here and there, and back again at W4ngt6 
Bridge. (Wherever one goes, one gets home at last). 
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42. ** Blech pdno gttd.” 

In slipping the hand lights upon a stone. (It never 
rains but it pours). 

43. * 4 N6Ung shim, tdling krdb .’ * 

Dead last year, mourn this year. 

44. 44 Kdgg shdshis U md shushis U rokki 99 

The crow, washed or unwashed, is still jet black. 

i 

45. * 4 SM mi rang krdb. 9 9 

A lament over a corpse. (’Tis no use weeping before a 
dead man, for he can not hear). 

46. 4 4 Bdndras gudd norel. 9 9 

A (cocoanut) pipe in a monkey’s hand. 

47. 44 Shorydshis chhdngu meling kotago kli 

The favourite son’s urine in the fire-place. (Even those 
we love trouble us). 

48. 44 Ndru roshanges chhdngu kulim 99 

Angry with his wife, and beating his son. 

49. 4 4 Ndkich pyachu motas tityang 99 

The bird is small, but it sings a loud song. Gf. No. 28 
above). 

50. “ Imyd zub , demyd krub .” 

At one time eating too much, at another time fasting. 

51. “ Jamig bodi , golang ndkich .” 

Plenty to eat, but a narrow throat. 

52. “ Mdngsarang fo , rut untak ringo , kdnangi goshob .” 

An ibex of Mdngsarang (a forest above Morang village) 
asked for horns, but lost its ears. (Cf. No. 33). 

63. 44 Nydr omchi batlas, cho omchi chdkhas 

The grain of a pea is naturally round, and a thorn is 
naturally sharp. 

54. 44 Rigu tdnges khur rdsmig .” 

To sharpen one’s knife for the sake of a louse. (To 
crush a fly on the wheel). 

55. 44 Bdjnydch gaftthang, wdrkyo shapthang 

A ringing bell's sound goes far. 

56. ** Pydli zdb, wdli zob." 

The bird was burnt, and so was its nest. 
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57. t( £iu thu tod , bdydu da tod." 

The sickness from which grandmother suffers, is also 
the younger brother’s. (Six of one and half a dozen 
of the other). 

58. Shingu bdngas hdhab . ’ ’ 

Fallen— owing to his wooden leg. 

59. “ Miu ami Khdgpa mi.* ’ 

The men of Kh&bo village are the enemies of mankind. 
(KMbo village is in Tibetan territory). 

60. “ Shingu ashing shyaru shing .’ ’ 

Shydru wood makes bad fuel. (Shy&ru is a kind of 
tree). 

61. “ Yunego ydng, golchhdngo rig sdn .” 

Sleeping by day, and killing lice moonlight. 

62. “ Panditu omsko katha md-tdmig, 

Kdgu omsko mo ma-chhdrydmig .” 

No tale should be told before a learned man, 

No arrow should be shot at a crow. 

63. “ Miu bishang leo 9 sdpesu bishang pred .” 

Man has poison in his tongue, the snake in its tail. 

64. “ Buringu bdll zgom , bichdru ball din." 

The bribe-taker hangs his head down, 

The man of lofty thoughts holds his up. 

65. “ Ban pishis kim pishi byon. ’ ’ 

A wild cat will expel a tame one. 

66. “ Lis tis peting pang : or Lis tis petang pang." 

To fill one’s stomach with cold water. 

67. “ Qdrr toshtang wdnmig, mig toshtang khydmig 

So long aa there are teeth to smile, and so long as 
there are eyes to see. 

68 . “ Jdmig ghdto kastang bodV ’ 

So much toil, and so little to eat. (Much ado about 
nothing). 

69. “ Miu pirang 9 ronu khdyang." 

Pain to man and rust to iron. 

70. * 1 Ndmang rdsk 9 fyd pdshk. * * 

A great man, but an evil fate. 
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71. “ Kui kunmd, shydles thascho 9 9 

If we call the dog, the jackal will hear. 

72. “ Kulu kvrhu , rdgas chilydm 

To thro# stones at a dog, after having called him. 

73. “ Soko shi-shi, puchhnang den” 

The scorpion is dead, but its tail strikes up. 

74. ‘ ‘ Spug gwd-gwa li dangi , rig sikya-kyd li dangi ” 

The flea jumping at the same spot, 

The louse creeping at the place. (Cf. No. 79). 

75. “ Pishi khu-shede rang , tushang pachim” 

A cat looks for straw, when going to stool. 

76. “ Kdrr md chdstang , joll chdm” 

Before a sheep dances, the wool of its hind legs dance. 

77. * * Jonmydnmig nyums , dingydmang oms. 9 9 

One’s birth happens afterwards, but one’s fate is settled 
beforehand. 

78. “ Rale kdyang , Idle danang 99 

He is dancing at Rdle (a place below Barang village), 
but does not know of the fine imposed on him. 

79. “ Spvg gwd-gwd khurango , nydrr gvod-gwa khalangd. 99 

The flea jumping in the cattle-yard, 

The pea jumping in the farmyard. (Cf. No. 74). 

80. ‘ r Foehn puchnang Ujap rinma li rin-bang. 99 

Measure it as often as you will, the ass’ tail is only 
a cubit. 

81 . “ Fochu Ujap tongma li purchyuling. 9 9 

As often as you beat an ass, dust will come out. 

82. “ Ydgui shyd 9 yagui thelo. 99 

He cuts the ydk 9 8 flesh upon its flesh. 

Cf. Usi kd jutd usi kd sir. 

(Thelo, the piece of wood in which meat is out). 
Lit : For cutting up the ydk meat, he used the ydk 
meat as a block. 

83. “ Zanntdng tang chores 99 

Seeing his ragged clothes, they call him thief. 

84. “ Nyod md nimd t kankang nyod.” V 

If there are no supplies, then wheat is our diet. 
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85. 44 Odse md nimd , kaprdu gdss 

If there are no woollen clothes, there are olothes of 
cloth. 

86. Chores^ bydngaa zdkhrangd , zdkhrango ngd chorea 

Into a bush in fear of a thief, but in the bush there 
were five thieves. 

87. 4 4 Om8ko mdechd , nyumsko. 9 9 

If not forward, then backward. 

88. ' 4 Md-fdnch mdld , fdchu gondrang 

An ass’s urine is worthless.” 

89. 4 4 Tora dd thwdksi, tala da ywdksi." 

Up by the selfish, down by the fortune. 

90. “ Tald mdech miu, zdng serkhdo bimd, zang shyo 

If an unlucky man goes to a gold mine, it will give out. 

91. 44 Kdgas dalango , pyua dabrango . * ’ 

The crow takes to a bough, and the mouse to a hole. 

92. 44 Rugchu tdnges jann pongmig. 9 9 

To burn a rag for the sake of a louse’s eggs. 

93. 44 Angu kemd mathas, dngu md kemd md mathas 

If you give me something, then you are a great man, 
but if you do not, then you are not a great man. 

94. 44 Koehdng omo fdchu nesh tukma, 16 tukchd 

On a bad road if an ass is pushed on, he will shove 
back. 

95 44 Bdtang roroi sdr , ddlmang folfolt sdr . ’ ’ 

It is excellent to talk a thing out, the flavour of a pome- 
granate is only got after it is broken. 

96. 44 Wdskyar maechti, wdshang bodi." 

Not a good height, but a long moustache. 

97. 44 Ano ano khul thongmig 

To knock the grain bag of skin, owing to hunger. 

98. 44 Mdrr mi kotya~td rolang , kui khu kotyartd gdnam. ’ * 

You will stir up a quarrel by teasing a bad man, and 
stench by meddling with a dog’s excrement. 

99. 44 Pyd gor-gor md shich , mi rungshis md shich •** 

A bird is not killed by falling, a man does not die from 
disgrace. 
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100. “ Prdchas ihdn-thdn li domang , 

l Jcruchas thdn-thdn li ddmang . ’ ’ 

Whether touched by finger or elbow, he is of a low 
caste. 

101. “ Pyd pdkhangas U'g, mi tonangas tt'g” 

A bird is strong on aooount of its wings, a man is 
powerful by his kith and kin. 

102. “ Khydmigu mi , lcdnmigu rut." 

A man in looks, but a brute in deeds. 

103. ‘ ‘ Ddldishu khdgd , jitasu dy6. ’ ’ 

A wicked man is proud, and a rich one gentle. (Cf. 
Chhot6 se utp&t, bare se kshamd). 

104. “ Kofikaneu pal , pal chirang dosha , 99 

The ant gets wings at the time of its death. 

105. ‘ * Migu eukhang , stingo an kalang 99 

Good crops to look at, but a famine at heart. 

106. ‘ * Ruin thu Id'j , thdkuru Id 9 ). 9 • 

The dog has no shame, but it brings shame to its 
master. 

107. “ M6 nimd zukto, chhd nimd tdkto 99 

An arrow will pierce, but not salt. 

108. * ‘ Bdndrasu kdmang md-erang , shi zundm 

A monkey having no work, will shake a tree. 

108. * ‘ Brin miu den Idtang ’ 

Kick the man who is down. 

110. * * Bdyd bdyd fdiyd. 9 9 

Hanging up and saying brother. 

111. “ Ddldishu chhdngu shdnang fdtan . ’ ’ 

A poor man’s son will survive in July. 

112. “ Mogg maechu shogg. 99 

A bird’s belly without the grain. 

113. “ Sharmas sharmas stish poglang . * * 

Shame, shame, an unmarried woman with seven 
sons ! 

114. “ Donas lish 9 Hlang z6 9 m. 99 

The master, who is mild, is like a nail, whioh is hot : 
i.e. he oan be turned whichever way you will. 
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115. “ Mdld md sheshch Rin-mi, pdrsi md nich Mon-mV* 

A thing is not recognized by the men of Rirang village, 
and the men of K&mrd 1 * * or Mone village do not 
know Persian. 

116. “ Mdthas 9, hushim 9 chdg churehim 

He goes to call M&thas, as well as to grind the barley. 
(To kill two birds with one stone). Cf. No. 28. 

117 . 44 Mon-mi bdtang lig Mg, bdlbdlsho thig thig." 

The words of Kimru villagers are weighty, and the 
wild strawberry is very sweet. 

118. “ Sto pujirang mde 9 puchhnang pujtrang to .” 

He was not present at the right moment, but is now 
present when he is not wanted. 

119. 41 Dangi mogg 9 dangi shogg . 9 9 

There’s the belly and there’s the grain. 

120. 4 ‘ Kdgg bdshyang ledgg chhdng dingas." 

A crow’s nestling is cleverer than the crow. 

121. 44 Bdng bdydtak ringo 9 8t6 laao .” 

In saving one’s food, to get one’s faoe in the mad. 

122. 44 Kdggu bdng ddlango , shydnang hhuo . ’ ’ 

The orow’s foot is on the bough, but his beak is in the 
exorement. 

123. 44 Khdkango kdge 9 manango adngko 99 

Gentle of mouth, but hard of heart. 

124 . 44 Prdch rdnmd 9 kruchi zob 

Giving one’s finger, and getting one’s elbow burnt, i.e. 
inourring heavy loss in helping another in a small 
matter. 

125. 44 Tdng nydmu botydmd batydmd kumoi 99 

A low caste man of T&ngo 8 village enters affably. 

126. 44 Sto md-khydmig mid bdng khydm 

He chanced to see the foot of one whose faoe it was 
not desired to be seen. 

127. 44 Bandras ed-sd khul na ball. 9 9 

When you kill a monkey, neither its skin nor its head 
is of use. 

1 A village in Outer Tukp& pargand , also called Mone. 

* A sept of Kanete found in B&rang and other villages. 

8 A village in Tibetan territory. 
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128. “ Khasu hdmydi peting dwdi chdthangj 9 

Wherever the sheep gets food there it dwells . 

1 29. “ Man chhitaU, chhdng bdnthas . * ’ 

The mother is plain, but the son is comely. 

130 “ Proshimd, denga U bafithas.” 

The root of a tree, if well ornamented , will be hand- 
some. 

131. “ Manu shorydshis chimet , zus tanshid yune.” 

A mother’s pet daughter, and the sun when clouded 
over, are no use. 

132. * ‘ Da chdng hdma da tig dangi 99 

Wherever there is green grass, there is the pheasant. 

133. “ Chdmangu ihdll anu kachydng ddbch 

The weaver’s comb pulls to his own side. 

134. “ Rail kulma kul , manimd nydmu rtiak.” 

Pound away at the rice, or I’ll sell you to a Tibetan. 

135. “ Pyu te'g, puchhnang ghato. ’ ’ 

The mouse is big, but its tail is short. 

136. “ Ghummd chikcho , chharydmd boto 99 

If I catch it, it will bite ; and if I don't, it will run 
away. 

137. “ Khau bdskydng chhob bodV 9 

Food is scarce, but there is too much pulse. 

138. “ Deshdng ndnd talk , khul ndno kolas." 

By oppression a village becomes hard , 

By rubbing skin becomes soft. 

139. ‘ ‘ Jdchas maechu pachas . ’ ’ 

Little food and much toil. 

140. “ Mi binydchu mi sdl , shyd binydchu pd 9 chi. ’ ’ 

He, who pioked his man, got a rogue. 

He, who pioked meat, got the knuckle-bone. 

141. “ Rokk zedu petingo chhas . ’ ’ 

A black goat h as fat in its belly, 

142. “ Gomfd oms, longstdm nynms 99 

The step forward, but the thought backward. 
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143 . “ Man totat shohrang 

Mother is ill, therefore an orphan. 

144. “ JMw*/ (few pustang durshen, 

Ti dang md pustang pon sail .** 

To halloo before reaching the summit, 

To put off one's shoes before reaching the stream. 

145. “ Ra'ch md-estang , rd’chu chhu-rid 

A rope for tying up the calf before its birth. 

146. “ Chhogdu bhang bage , zdhdeu bhang durt." 

Last in learning, but first in eating. 

147 “ Khdss rang bimd pdbango , 

bdlchor rang bimd dhahkhangd .” 

You will find a meadow, if you go with the sheep. 

But a precipice, if you go with the goats. 

148. ‘ ‘ Petingu tanges jampring. ’ 9 

To die for the stomach’s sake ! 

149. “ Petingu tanges sannydm shyo .” 

Charity lost for the belly’s sake ! 

150. ‘ * Fochu chhang melchas dathu. ’ ’ 

Day by day the young of the ass gets uglier ! 

151 . “ Fdchu wdlang fdngs . * ’ 

It is useless to give an ass hay. 

162. “ Fdchds sdngd golchhdng maekstang, golchhdng md ndsh." 

The ass does not recognize the moon till it is full. 

163. “ Thdng mi data ukhyangi sho 

The fair was spoilt by the Thdngi ] men’s delay. 

154. “ Till shishi michdnang .’ ’ 

He tinder box after his grandfather’s death. 

165. “ Ho ho shapthang rdi updshang 

He calls “ho-ho” and fasts for eight days. 

166. “ An urchho , mdngo fyurcho 

He, being on a grain box, was cast away in a dream. 

1 A village in Inner TukpA pargana . 
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16T. “ Mi buchu puchu big 9 ti kuehu puchu digg * 

The fire, if stirred, will be put out, 

And water, if stirred, will decrease, 

168. “ Kuti rd md not, chhera ndt (In the Shumchho 

dialect). 

The envious man will harm no one but himself. 

169. “ Chdlyald tushang , khdn khdn ddshang .” 

Sifting husks, inquiring into defects. 

160. “ Khalu ubdlang ; chhesmiu sting brobar 

Boiling oil cakes and a woman’s mind are equal. 

161. “ Chdrang nydm, batyds ma-ne-ne, stish-jap ddnang ” 

A Tibetan of Ch&rang 1 village, not knowing how to 
speak, was fined seven times. 

162. “ Jdngpd mi md ndrsh, fdtegd ehing md ndrsh , 

boii khold jdss md ndrsh, lovod shyd md ndrsh” 

The inhabitants of Jangi * village are not reckoned as 
men, 

Shingles are not reckoned as fuel, 

Cheese and roasted flour are not regarded as food, 

And the lungs are not regarded as flesh. 

163. “ Tukpdkpdu tuk sting , Shuwdngpdu shum sting ” 

The inhabitants of Tukpd pargand have six minds, 
while those of Shuwa pargand have only three. 

164. “ Shuwe min chhdngd shiirang , rin choras dwdto ” 

On a son’s death among the Shuwd pargand people, 
heavy debts come to light : i.e., It is a pity that a 
son should die, but a greater pity that one should 
have to pay his debts. 

166. “ Nydm thukpd probang Im , dam chhdng nimd idi ddm.” 

A cupful of the Tibetans’ curry is delicious, 

If dutiful, one son is quite enough. 

Proverbs in the Tibetan Lanocta^I 

166. “ Oongmo nydl mishmd bdldng nang dd, 

Ndngmo long mishend khyi nang dd” 

He, who does not get to sleep early, is like a cow, 

And he, who does not get up early, is like a dog.® 

I A village in Outer TukpA pargand. 

* A village in ShtiwA pargand. 

£ Of. Eady to bed and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
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167. ** Chhugpoi td zonnang, medpoi g6 chom” 

If a poor man ride a rich man’s horse, he will break 
his neck. 

Provbrbs in the KanIwari Language. 

168. “ Ydl dang bibi chershim, prd den bibi chhoUhim. ' ’ 

He, who goes near a wild rose, gets pricked, 

And he, who goes into court (lit. fort) will have to pay 
something: i.e., will get fined. 

169. “ Rang md nimd fochi lass." 

If there is no pony then an ass will do. 

170. “ Jdsho md jdsho nu chipuru shyd , sdngd told ddnang.’ 9 

Whether you eat it or not, this is the liver for which 
you had to pay a fine of Rs. 15. 1 * 

171. * ‘ Mi md gothanchu rang gothanch . ’ ’ 

He, who has never ridden a pony, wishes to cross a hill. 

172. “ Duchis ddchis i chhdng , da It zwdeu khae" 

He had a cherished son, but he too was taken away by 
death. (God was so displeased with him). 

173 4 ‘ Gudo ahang tonma td kagd li zabto " 

If there is boiled rioe in one’s hand, the crows will 
come down. 

174. “ Nyam chhdng shun tdng tang krdb-gyo 

Having seen hlood, the Tibetan boy cried out. 

175. “ Chandlasu ball den shwig tepang md-shd .” 

A red cap does not look well on the head of a basket- 
maker. 

176. “ Kin chhdng ywa tdyift, dng chhdng tolydyih .” 

Put your own son down, and carry mine. 

177. “ Pdnti den kin , melingd dng . 

Cooked for me, uncooked for you. 

178. “ An imd apon im” 

If hungry, a dog will even eat shoes. 

Cf. Bhtikh mithi ki bhdjan. 

1 A man had stolen some go at ^ a liver, and when it was oodked he 

could not eat it, so his friends said this. 
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179. 41 Khdring sojaso bri-bang bogress ' 

In a maund of rice or wheat, there is always a sir of 
inferior grain. 

180. “ Rungshimig mid omo kholgang . * 5 

He who speaks evil of any one, will get his deserts. 

181. “ Bodi jachd bodi an, bodi fogshichu bodi liss .** 

He suffers much hunger, who eats too much, 

And he endures much cold, who wears too much. 

182. “ Mordd bdiang , rdgd rikhang .” 

The word of a wise man is like a line on a stone. 

183. “ Krdmmd dang wannu li madd gydmig 

There is a time for weeping and a time for laughter. 

184. “ Chhetkang toshlang , poshbangu thu (had." 

A servant has no power in his master’s presence. 

185. “ Unchich mid bok du .’ ’ 

The beggar’s food is warm. 

186. “ Sud nimd bud.' 9 

Where there is union, there is wisdom. 

187. “ Rokeru mama and ndr dang siydno." 1 

Uncle Rokeru, the mother’s brother, is wiser than 
his wife. 

188. $i Chamangd ddgi lonmo U sukhang .” 

It is easy to know a shoe-maker — that he is of a mean 
caste. 

189. “ Yun md nemd , gorab garab .” 

He who knows not how to walk, will tumble down. 

190. “ Khuld jogas chhu-rid pachim gydmig 

A strap ought to fit a bag. 

191 . ‘ ‘ Tepang tonmd pdgd parachi, ’ ’ 

If one has a cap, a piece of cloth for it is easily found. 
(In Kan&war a black cap made of wool is worn, and 
to it is sewn a bit of cloth). 

192. ‘ ‘ Kochdng dshds golang ruydm.' * 

Never rely on vain hopes. 

^ Rokeru is a sept of Kanete of the higher class found in Chug Aon 
or ^holang. 
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1 93 . ‘ * Kolas shy do khur . ’ 9 

A knife for tender meat. 

194. “ Nddas biu md-ringch, chhesmis jara md-ringch 

A place never says “go away,” and a woman never 
says “ come here.” 

195. 4 4 Bokeru die kher panchi-shy a . 9 9 

Brother Rokeru has lost his case. (Cf. No. 187). 

196. 44 Boto U shydo khur.” 

Water in the curds, and a knife in the meat : i.e., mix 
as much water as you can with curds, and stick 
your knife into the meat as far as it will go. 

197. 44 Nukri Ian Ian tukri .” 

Only a bit of bread after hard service. 

198 “ Wdbang pdngatas zampring ." 

There is death in evil company. 

199. “Mi khyampos deshang fyonto, 

kui khydmpos deshdng rungto." 

Immigrants ruin a country, but a dog watches a 
village. 

200 . “ Rok kdgu mdjang thog kdg.” 

A white crow among the jackdaws. 

201. “ Tud krdbgyo , thid wado . 9> 

Debts weep and credit laughs. 

202. “ Chhdng manu da bolto, rin hedu dd bolto .” 

A child thrives with its mother, and a debt grows 
against the debtor. 

203. “ Manu zuyd chhdng den , chhangu zuya pdn den .’ 9 

The mother’s heart is with her son, and the son’s with 
his bread. 

204. ‘ * Mi rinin yothang md shich , 

Pyd pomu yothang md shich .” 

A man does not die under his debt, or a bird beneath 
the snow. 

205 . ‘ 1 Shyalik-chu durang. 9 9 

The first place to a jackal. 
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206. 4 4 Rdmpur shqudo Nogfi gd'n . ” 

Buying at Rampur and making out the bill at Nogri 1 * 
river: i.e., have your bill made out at once. 

207. 4 ‘ Jdmu kdgshim skoto , plrang kdgshim md-sko." 

An eatable oan be divided, but not a pain. 

208. 44 Wdngpd % chhechdnd peting fdrmo , 

Shunt kdru shyas md grig-gyd.” 

The stomachs of the BhdbA pargana women should be 
broken, for they were not satisfied with the flesh of 
three sheep. 

Tibetan Morals. 

209. 44 Yod-pdi dui-su kun-kyan nen, 

OdUtM gun-nd kun-kydng da. 

Ring chen ling du sui kyang dud , 

Chho-kampdld sui kyang pong .' ’ 

If you are rich then every one jvill respect you. 

But if poor, no one will like you, 

Because diamond mine is coveted by every one , 

But a dry well by nobody. 

210. 44 Khdipd jitar thab-duk kyang , 

Lunpo juk-pai lam-mido, 

Chdrid jiu khd kom kyang , 

Said bdb-pdi chhu mi-thungV 

If a wise man makes a mistake, 

He never persists in his folly, 

Because the air-drinking bird never 
Comes down to the earth to water. 

211. 44 Rang la ngdn semp med chahite , 

Fa rol zdn Id hid mi-tan, 

Ri dak gyun du semp zdng kydng , 

Chte bd chan nam zahi su ngom. ’ ’ 

Don’t tell any one that 
Your heart is pure, 

For even the clean wild animals 
Are attacked by a leopard. 

Akp& is a hamlet in Shuwd pargana , celebrated for its 
grapes : there is an old rhyme which runs : — 

212. 4 ' Deshdngu ndmang Akpd , 

Posh shennig pdkpa, 


1 The name of a rivulet near R&mp&r. 

* Wangpd, a term for the inhabitants of pargand Bh&bA. 
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Jamigu HhukpA, 

Gdehhydsming thdkpd , 

Bistu ndmang Ddkpd ” 

The village is called Akpd, 

The skin of an animal for bedding, 

A woollen rope for one’s dress, 

And the name of the minister is Ddkpd (an uncom- 
plimentary term for Ddgi) . 

Asrang is a village beyond the high range above Rdrang 1 2 
in the Shtiwd pargand, and about a mile or so further on is the 
hamlet of Tokhto where there is a fine praying wheel. At 
Asrang is the home of a family named Shyund, or ‘Ghost,’ 
regarding which an anecdote is told, which runs : — 

213. “ Asrang Shyund* Mellam 3 * * Mashdn * 

Rirang 6 Rdkshas , 8 Ginam 7 Shydli . 8 

Onoe on a time four persons of the four villages of 
Asrang Mellam, Rirang, and Ginam or M6rang , 
bearing the titles of Shyund, ‘‘ghost,” Mashdn, 
“ goblin,” Rdkshas, “ demon,” and Shydli “ jackal,” 
respectively, met one dark night near the Wdngtu 
Bridge, when travelling on business. One of them 
asked, “ Who are you ? ” The reply was, “ Asrang 
Shyund.” Then the other inquired, “Who are 
you?” The reply was, “ Mellam Mashdn,” mean- 
ing, “the goblin of Mellam.” Then: the third man 
was asked who he was. His reply was, “Rirang 
Rdkshas,” meaning, “ the demon of Rirang.” When 
the fourth was asked, he replied, “ Ginam Shydli,” 
meaning, “ the jaokal of Ginam.” On hearing these 
words, all the four persons were so much struck with 
terror that not one of them oould move, but stood 
still till day-break, then when they found that they 
were the men bearing the titles of Shytind, etc., and 
not the ghosts, etc., as suggested by them, they 
thanked God for escaping danger, and proceeded 
joyously to their destinations. 


1 Rirang, a village in Shtiwd pargand . 

2 Shyiind, a sept of Kanets in Asrang village 

8 Mellam, a village in Rajgdoft pargand , a sept of Kanete called 
Mashdn lives there. 

8 Mashdn, a sept of Kanets in Mellam village. 

s Rirang, a village in the Inner Tukpd pargand , where a sept of 
Kaneta known as Rdkshas dwells. 

9 Rdkshas, a sept of Kanets in Rirang village. 

* Ginam or M6rang, a village in the Inner T uk Pd pargand , where a 
sept of Kanets termed Shydli resides. 

8 Shydli, a sept of Kanets in Ginam or Mtfrang village. 
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Riddles. 

1. “ Mdjang sak-tio bdt-bang khirang” 

In the middle of the stream, there’s a dish full of milk. 

(The moon). 

2. “ An li md jdch , angti li md tech .” 

He neither eats himself, nor lets me eat. (A lock). 

3. “ Shunt nudbdsu % pdg 

Three friends with one turban. (A cooking tripod). 

4. Pdldar mdmdu gdchhydngo zed-pug.” 

Uncle P&ldar has roasted wheat in his pocket. 

(A musk-deer). 

5. “ An id ruld, bdndras khelya .” 

It shakes like a monkey’s play. (A bunch of grapes). 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

16 . 


**Kub kub khwangcho tho-rdll” 

White grains of rice in a deep vessel. (The teeth). 

“ Ddniu nud yod nish nudbas , 
md tdngshimig md chhugshimig.” 

Two friends one on each side of a ridge, cannot see nor 
visit each other. (The eyes). 

“ Rin bang rim-cho , hod-bang biyang .” 

In a field as broad as one’s hand are two sers of seed. 

(A written paper). 

“ Dudu jdngalo zdngu diwang .” 

Golden lamps in a dark forest. (Jack-o- lanterns). 

<f Man chhitale , chhang mdlikan .” 

A wicked mother’s beautiful ohild. (The edible pine). 

“ Rokk khulchd shwig chhuru n * 

A red knife in a black skin. (A black bird). 

“ Mulu bdtichd zdngu tiknang .’ ’ 

A golden eye in a silver cup. (A narcissus). 

“ Sdi mordas % mord frdlmig” 

Ten men cause a man to fall. (Bread). 


“ Siupcht 5 nangch, kotichd md nangch ” 

It can be carried in the hand, but not put in a box. 

(A gun). 

4S Om8 rokk , nyums shwig” 

Black at first and red afterwards. /Fire). 
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16. “ Ohdtich khwdngcho em jass .” 

Sweet food in a tiny vessel. (A walnut). 

17. “ Kyuehonu jdll thoshim mdsko.” 

A handsome whip which cannot be lifted. (A snake). 

18. “ Pdtle dams dahydshm mdsko," 

A spotted ox that oannot be trained. (The leopard). 

19 “ Shydng-rdles rim hesim mdsko." 

A stony field that cannot be ploughed. (The sky). 

20. “ Bokk jdnchd shipi rug chd .” 

In a black eheet there are countless louse’s eggs. 

(The sky). 




41. Dinfijpur Pillar Inscription. 

By Raui Pbasad Chanda, B.A. 

Communicated by the Hon. Me. Justice Mukbrji. 

The stone pillar, 8' — 4* in height, that bears this short in* 
scription in three lines, embodying a single stanza in Sardula* 
bikridita metre , now stands in the garden in front of the palaoe of 
the Maharaja of Din&jpur. The pillar was brought to Dinajpur 
by Maharaja RamnSth in the eighteenth century. The inscription 
was published by Westmacott with Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s 
tr ansla tion and comments, and a crude lithograph in the Ind. 
Ant., Vol. I, pp. 127-128. Dr. Mitra’s translation was criticised 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in a letter published along with 
Westmacott’s paper, which drew forth a reply from Dr. Mitra, 
and a rejoinder from Dr. Bhandarkar. The controversy rested 
there, and the inscription slipped out of the memory of the 
scholars, for it finds no place in Dr. Kielhorn’s list of Inscrip- 
tions. It is briefly noticed by the late Dr. Bloch in the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Cirole, for the 
year 1900-1901, where he wrongly reads Qaudapati as Sidapati. 
Drs. Mitra and Bhandarkar failed to come to any agreement as 
to the meaning of the oompound Kunjaraghatavarsena, the 
former taking it in the sense of “in the year 888 ”, and the 
latter as an adjunot of the subject Gaudapati and meaning “he 
who pours forth an array of elephants.” But whatever the 
real meaning of Kunjaraghatavarsena may be, there can be no 
doubt about the purport of the inscription. It reoords the 
erection of a temple of Siva by a Lord of Gauda, belonging to 
the Kdniboja family ; and it is possible, with the help of the 
letters and historical data furnished by other documents, to 
approximately ascertain the date of this unknown Gauda king, 
and thereby reoover a forgotten chapter of the early history of 
Bengal. 

The letters are very carefully and beautifully incised. 
While disoussing the peculiarities of the letters of the KhaUm- 
pur grant of Dharmapdla, 1 Dr. Kielhorn notices the following 
peculiarities: — letters like pa, ma and sa are mostly open at 
the top, and the lower part of ma throughout is formed by a 
straight arm, pointing in a forward direction to the left, and 
shows nowhere a loop or round knob. He then observes in a 
note: — “ In the Gh5sr5wS inscription of the time of Devapala 
(Ind. Ant., Vol. XVII, p. 309, plate) the m with the loop is still 


1 Ep. Ind. , vol. iv, p. 243. 
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the exception, but in the Badal pillar inscription and in the 
Bhagalpur plate of Narayanapala it is used throughout.” In 
the Dinajpur pillar inscription ma, pa and sa are not open at 
the top, and it shares these peculiarities, as well as the loop or 
knob of ma , with the Badal pillar inscription. 1 2 * Narayanapala is 
the great-great-grandson of Dharmapala. Therefore the Dinaj- 
pur inscription cannot be assigned to an age much earlier than 
that of the Badal pillar inscription. The other limit may be 
roughly fixed by comparing the letters of our inscription with 
those of the Devapddd inscription of Vijayasena.* Speaking of 
the development of the Eastern varieties of the Nagari alphabet, 
Biihler writes in his Indian Palaeography: — “Towards the end 
of the eleventh century the Nagari inscriptions of Eastern India 
show such distinct traces of changes leading up to the modern 
Bengali writing, and these changes become so numerous in the 
twelfth century, that it is possible to class their alphabets as 
Proto-Bengali. An approximate idea of the Proto-Bengali 
may be obtained by comparing the characters of the following 
documents, represented in our plates: — (1) of the Deopara 
Pra6asti of about a.d. 1080-90 [pi. v., col. xviii], which 
includes Bengali e, kha, na, ta, tha, ma, ra , la, sa." 8 

Of these letters ta, tha , ma, ra, la and sa occur in the 
Dinajpur inscription ; and a comparison of these with those of 
the Devapada inscription forces upon us the conclusion that the 
Dinajpur inscription belongs to an earlier epoch. The use 
of the superscript r indicates that it cannot be placed later 
than the tenth century. It shares with the Badal Pillar inscrip- 
tion, the superscript r in all oases where r forms conjunots with 
letters that follow it. Thus we have rbb in line 1, rgg in line 2, 
and rs in line 3. The superscript r is also used in the Nalanda 
inscription 4 * of the eleventh year of Mahipala and the Sarnath 
inscription 6 * of Samvat 1083 (a.d. 1020) of the same king. But 
in the Dinajpur grant of Mahipala, the Gaya inscription of 
the fifteenth year of his son Nayapala, and in the Amgachi grant 
of Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala III — in fact in all inscriptions 
executed in Bengal in the eleventh century, “ r, preceding 
another consonant, is often written by a short line, sideways 
attached to the right side of the aksara of which it forms part, 
not by the superscript sign.” 6 . 

With the help of the historical data furnished by other 
inscriptions it is possible to fix the date of the Gaudapati of 
the foreign Kamboja family with greater precision. In the 


1 Epi. Ind., vol. ii, p. 160. 

2 Epi. Ind., vol. i, p. 305. 

S Ind. Palaeography, Ind. Ant., vol. xxxiii, app. , p. 6$. 

* J. and P. A.S.B, of 1908, plato vi. 

* Arch. Surv. Ind. Kep. 1903-4, p. 222, and plat# lxiv, 4. . 

* J.A.S.B. of 1892, Part I, p. 78; Cunningham's Report, vol. iii. 

plate xxxvii ; Ind. Ant., vol. xxi (1892), p. 97. 
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Dinajpur grant of MahlpSla I, whose SarnSth inscription is 
dated in Sam. 1083 (a.d. 1026), it is said of the donor : — 

Kiwi JTTFTO | 

*I?CTt Jjf$ ?JWT- 

t[Hw^^rtrras ^tarrtFm^: n . (verse ii).” 

“From him (Vigrahap&la II) has sprung the proteotor of 
the earth, the illustrious Mahlpaladeva. In the pride of his 
arm having slain in battle all opponents, and having obtained 
his father’s kingdom which had been snatched away by people 
having no claim to it, he has put down his lotus foot on the 
heads of princes.” 

The “ people having no claim ” who deprived Mahipala’s 
father or grandfather of his kingdom, was no other than the 
Lord of Gauda of the Kamboja family mentioned in the 
Dinajpur pillar inscription. In the Pala period of the history 
of Bengal, from about a.d. 800 to 1100, there is only one 
epoch, that between the- reigns of Narayanapala and Mahlpala I, 
of which we have not as yet found any memorial in Varendra 
(North Bengal). Before this epoch, reigned in succession the 
first five Pala Kings — Gopala I, Dharmapala, Devapala, Vigra- 
hapala I (alias Surapala) and Narayanapala. Of Bengal, before 
Gopala I and of that king himself, Taranath writes (quoted by 
Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 148): — 

“ In Orissa, Bengal, and five other provinces of the East, 
every Ksatriya, Brahmana and merchant (VaiSya) made him- 
self the chief of the districts ; but there was no king ruling 
the whole country. 

‘ * The widow of one of these departed chiefs used to kill 
every night the person who had been chosen as king, until 
after several years Gopala, who had been elected king, managed 
to free himself and obtained the kingdom. He began to reign 
in Bengal and afterwards conquered Magadha.” 

A line in Dharmapala’s Khalimpur grant (verse 4) con- 
firms Taranath’ s version of the way in whioh Gopala obtained 
the kingdom. The line runs : — 

“ trrfrFt i” 

‘ 4 He was elected king by the people to put an end to 
anarchy (the condition of the fishes).” This confirmation of 
Taranath ’s account of the rise of the Pala dynasty by an 
almost contemporary record warrants us to hold that the 
uncorroborated portion of his narrative, that Gop&ia “ began to 
re ign in Bengal and afterwards conquered Magadha,” may not 
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be baseless, and that Gopala was a native of Bengal. Mr. V. A. 
Smith in his well-known Early History of India (Seoond Edition, 
p. 367) accepts this part of Taranath’s account as genuine 
history, and the only possible objection to it based on the 
Nalanda and Bodh Gay5 inscriptions of GopSla is untenable, 
for it has been shown 1 that on palasographical grounds these 
inscriptions cannot be pushed back to the time of Gopala l,but 
must be assigned to the time of Gopala II, grandson of 
Narayanapala and the grandfather of MahlpSla I. 

If Gopala began to reign in Northern Bengal, it goes 
without saying that his mighty successor Dharmapala, who 
could unmake and make kings in far-off Kanyakubja, retained 
possession of this province. The memory of Dharmap&la’s son . 
and successor Devapala, and his daughter Bimala, is tradi- 
tionally connected with Yogigopha and a neighbouring village, 
within the jurisdiction of thana Patnitala, District Dinajpur, 
and not far from Bannagar, the place where our inscribed stone 
pillar was originally found. A few miles to the east of Yogi- 
gopha, in a village called Haragauri after a temple of Hafagauri 
situated on a mound in it, stands the so-called Badal pillar of 
Bhatta Gurava, minister of Nar&yanapala. The vast ittins still 
called Dewanbari and the numerous big tanks in the vicinity of 
the pillar indicate that the hereditary ministers of the early Pala 
Kings had their home there. Of the three succeeding kings, 
Rajyapala, Gopala II, and Vigrahapala II, son, grandson and 
great-grandson respectively of Narayanapala, no memorial has 
as yet been discovered in Dinajpur ; but of the later Pala Kings, 
Mahipala I and his successors, memorials abound in the district. 
No less than three copper-plates, viz. of Mahipala I, Vigraha- 
pala III and Madanapala, have been discovered in Dinajpur, 
donating lands in the Kotivarsa Visaya, which, according to 
Sanskrit lexicons, is synonymous with Devlkote and BSnapura 
(Bannagar). These and other records, such as the Sarnath 
inscription of Kumaradevl, wife of King Gobindacandra of 
Kanauj (a.d. 1114-1164), whose maternal grandfather Mahana 
was king Kampala’s viceroy in Anga, a Sandhyankara Nandi’s 
R&mpalagarita, and the grant of Vaidyadeva of Kamrupa, 
prove that the later P5la Kings retained possession of Varendni 
with only a short intermission owing to the rebellion of the 
Kaivarta chief Divyoka till the rise of the Sena Kings. It may . 
therefore, be safely concluded that the K&mbojas conquered 
Varendra in the interval between the time of NarSyanapala and 
Mahipala I, very probably in the reign of Vigrahap&la II, and 
that their power was overthrown by Mahipala I early in the 
eleventh century or a little earlier. If we take Kunjaraghata - 


1 Journal and Proceedings of A.S.B., 1908. 
* Ep. Ind., vol. ix, p. 311. 

8 Ep. Ind., vol. ii, p. 360 
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mT sena of the inscription in the sense of Shka 888 ( = a.d, 
966) it fits in well with the data of history and paleography. 

One other question that suggests itself in connection with 
this inscription is, who were the Kamboja conquerors of 
Oauda % What country was then known as the land of the 
Kambojas ? According to Foucher, Nepalese tradition applied 
the name Kaniboja-defa to Tibet. 1 The Gaudapati of the Kam- 
boja family probably came from Tibet, Bhutan or some other 
Himalayan country at the head of a Mongolian horde, who are 
now represented by the Koch and the Paliyas of Northern 
Bengal, also known as Rajbansis. These Kooh-Rajbansis of 
Varendra must be distinguished from the Rajbansis living on 
the eastern side of the Karatoya, who form a caste quite 
distinct from the Koch caste of that region. That these Kooh 
are not late comers to Varendra , but were settled here even in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century a.d., is evident from 
Minhajuddin’s account of Muhammad Bakhtiyar's journey to 
and back from Tibet and Kamarupa.* 

The inscription is very skilfully engraved at the base of 
the pillar and covers a space 1' 1* by 2"; the letters, on an 
average, are a little over J an inch in length. 


Text . 

(U 1) 

(L. 2) JTTWmr-ipn-tlTJTtJTt- | 

(U 3) sit 


Translation . 

This temple of the moon-crested [Siva], an ornament, of 
the earth, was built [completed] in the year 888 by that king 
of Gauda of the Kamboja family, whose ability in subduing the 
irresistible forces of the enemy, and whose discrimination of 
the merits of the suitors in giving gifts are sung by the Vidyft- 
dharas in heaven with delight. 


i 

a 


Smith's Early History of India, 2nd Ed. ♦ 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri, Raver ty’s Translation, 


p. 173. 

sib. Ind., pp. 660-572. 




42 - Two Buddhist Stone-images from Malda. 
By A. K. Maitra, B.L. 


The interesting image-relics, recently discovered in the 
District of Malda, include two stone-images, in fairly excellent 
preservation, one of which has an inscription on its pedestal. 

The find-spot is locally called Mahibhinta (literally the 
site of the homestead of Mahi), which may be connected with 
the memory of king Mahipala, whose name is still associated 
with many places in North Bengal, such as Mahigunj in 
Rungpur, Mahipaladighi and Mahisantosh in Dinajpur. 

Mahibhinta is not far from Pandua, which was once a 
metropolitan city in Eastern India. The neighbourhood was 
undoubtedly an important centre of Tantric Buddhism of the 
Mahayana school, which received a great impetus from the 
Pala kings of Bengal. 

The first find that attracted attention was the uninsoribed 
image. After it had been brought to Englishbazar, the dis- 
covery of the inscribed image was reported. It was, however, 
mysteriously missing for a time, until it came to be accidentally 
recovered after information had been lodged with the Police. 

The inscription is only a record of the well-known Buddhist 
votive formula, carefully incised on the pedestal, in three lines 
of unequal length. It runs thus : — 

“Ye dharmma hetuprabhava hetura = tesam = 
tathagato ’ ’ 

“ Hyavadat= tesam = ca yo nirodha evam-vadi Maha- 
gramanah.” 

It appears to have been a custom to have this votive 
formula inscribed not only on Budhist images but also on 
C'aityas, and Mr. Westmacott, a former Collector of Dinajpur, 
discovered it incised on a stone Caitya found near Patnitala 
within his jurisdiction. 

The formula in question purports to notify the superiority 
of the teachings of Buddha by alleging that ‘ * Tathagata 
(Ruddha) explained the causes of all that proceed from a cause, 
ft nd that he, the Mahagramanah, further expounded the causes 
of the cessation of all existence.” 

The principal figure in this interesting stone-image has 
only two arms. The right arm is stretched out in the gift- 
bestowing posture called the Varada Mudra, while the left 
bolds a lotus-stalk. The right leg dangles down from the 
otus-seat, in the well-known posture of Lalitaksepa, The 
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head is adorned with a crown of clotted hair, in the midst of 
whidiis visible an image of Buddha, seated in meditation. On 
the left side is a female image with two arms. On each side 
of the halo there is a votive stupa, while on the top of the 
shrine is a piece of decoration, which seems to represent an 
umbrella. The lotus-throne is supported by two lions and the 
pedestal contains, besides the inscription, four images, ap- 
parently of four votaries. 

It is clear that the principal image is not of Buddha him- 
self, but of a Bodhisattva, and the presence of an image of 
Buddha, within the clotted i hair, goes to show that the principal 
figure represents Bodhisattva Lokanatha. The description of 
Lokanatha, quoted from a Sadhana by Monsieur Fouclier, in 
his “ Etude sur 1/ Iconographie Boudhique de I/Inde,” agrees 
fairly well with the principal figure in every material parti- 
cular. 

Namo Lokanathaya 

Purvavat krama-yogena Lokanatham gagi-prabham 

HrihkSraksara-sambhutam jatamukuta-manditam 

Vajradharma-jatan tastham = agesa-roganaganam 

Varadam daksine haste v&me padma-dharam=tath5 

Lahtaksepa-samstham = tu mahasaumyam = prabhasvaram 

Lokanatha, according to this description quoted from the 
Sadhana , has a crown of clotted hair, in which is situated 
Vajradharma (Buddha), and has Varadamudra in the right hand 
and a lotus in the left, and the posture in which he is seated is 
called Lalitaksepa. 

The decorations, including the umbrella on the top of the 
shrine, and a stupa on either side of the halo, are not, however, 
noted in the Sadhana . The lotus-throne supported by two 
lions and the pedestal containing the images of four votaries 
are similarly not notified therein. In these respects the artist 
might have been left free to use his discretion or adopt the 
local custom or taste. But the situation of a female image, to 
the left of the principal figure, constitutes a noticeable difference. 
If the female image is to be identified with Tara, it should be 
placed to the right, instead of the left. But in this respect the 
sculptors often introduced a confusion between the right and 
the left of the principal figure and those of the artist, which 
Monsieur Foucher has not failed to notice. 

These points of similarity as well as of dissimilarity make 
the Mahibhinta-image of Lokanatha an interesting iconogra- 
phy specimen, as it may supply a clue to differences in the 
styles of sculpture, which found favour in different parts of 
India or the Buddhist world. 

The uninscribed stone-image is that of Buddha himself. 
He is seated on the lotus-throne called Vajrasana, in the posture 
of Vajraparyanka-samsthitam, without an attendant on each 



side, but with a stupa on each side of the halo, together with 
a tree decorating the top of the shrine. The attendant figures 
on the pedestal appear to be those of the Bodhisattvas, Lokea- 
vara on the left, and Maitreya on the right. 

The right hand of Buddha is placed in the posture which is 
called Bhumispar$a Mudra. The lotus-throne and the pedestal 
of this image offer certain peculiarities. Vajrasana Buddha, 
according to the SSdhanS, should have four evil spirits (Maras) 
named Skandha, Kle$a, Mrtyu and Devaputra, to fill the 
vacant spaces on the front part of the throne. But they are 
not visible here. This image is, therefore, of some interest to 
students of Budhist iconography. 

I am indebted for the photographs to the kindness of Sri- 
man Jadunandana, son of Babu Krishna Lai Chaudhuri, 
Zemindar of Englishbazar. 




43* Freshwater Sting-Rays of the Ganges. 
By B. L. Chaudhuri, B.A., B.So. 


In the Memoirs of the Indian Museum , Vol. Ill, No. I, 
Dr. Annandale, while describing a marine representative of the 
species Trygon fluviatilis (H.B.), reserved further remarks for a 
future occasion. He also exhibited full-grown specimens from 
fresh water of the same species and embryos of another 
freshwater sting-ray at the ordinary meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal held on 6th July, 1910 (Proc. As . Soc. 
Beng ., Vol. IV, No. 7, 1910, p. cxxiv). But owing to other 
pressing work Dr. Annandale is unable to take up the matter 
for the present, and, to avoid delay, it is thought desirable 
that I should draw up an additional note on the subject as 
I had some personal share in the investigation which took 
place in 1910. 

Considerable doubt has existed as to the species of sting- 
rays that inhabit fresh water in India. These rays were first 
noticed in the Ganges by Hamilton (Buchanan), who was, not 
unnaturally, a good deal surprised to find them as high up as 
Bhagalpur. He was engaged in an elaborate statistical and 
economic survey of some Bengal districts from 1807 to 1814. 
After finishing his work in Rungpur, Dinajpur and Purneah he 
arrived at Bhagalpur in the beginning of the rainy season of 
1810. It is in his notes on the fishes of the district of 
Bhagalpur that he first mentions freshwater rays. From 
Bhagalpur he proceeded up to Behar, Patna, and Shahabad, at 
each of which places he noticed the rays. In 1813 ho went up 
the river via Allahabad to Agra and came back to Gorakhpur. 
During this journey also he found rays as far up as Cawnpur. 
In his “ Account of the Fishes of the Ganges which was pub- 
lished in 1822, he names two species : — (1) Bata fluviatilis 
and (2) Raia sancur. Of the first he could not give any des- 
cription beyond stating that it resembled Raia lymma , and 
he explained his inability to furnish a description by saying : 
“ I always deferred taking a description until I had an 
opportunity of having it drawn, and that opportunity never 
occurred. I cannot therefore give its specific characters.* ’ 
Thus only a name was left, without any description or drawing, 
and it is no wonder that in later times, after various fanciful 
conjectures, the very existence of the species was doubted. Of 
the second species Buchanan gave a description, but as his 
drawing, unfinished as it was, had to be left in India, several 
mistakes naturally orept into the description. 

In later days, when Hamilton’s original drawings were 
discovered in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
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and were more widely known, the British Museum, etc. 
having been supplied with copies, the unfinished and 

unnamed drawing No. 65 was taken by Francis Day to repre. 
sent Raid fluviatilis, which was therefore thought to be 
identical with Trygon sephen of the British Museum Catalogue 
(Proc. As. Soc. Beng. 1871, p. 203), though many years before 
Edward Blyth correctly identified Raia sancur, H.B., as Trygon 
sephen (Forskal) (Proc. As. Soc. Beng . of 1860, p. 37). Tlie 
principal mistake made by Buchanan in the description of 
his Rata sancur was his statement that it lacked a * l * * 4 prickle 
on the tail.” The spine is, however, conspicuously figured in 
drawing No. 65, and the omission must have been due to an 
insufficiency of notes. His statement that he had not seen 
R. sancur above where the tide reaches might have been due 
to inadvertence. This last statement, however, further misled 
Francis Day in causing him to conclude that none of the Batoidei 
were really freshwater species. He thought that all the cartila- 
ginous fishes were marine, but that some went up the rivers 
in quest of prey and thus were caught in fresh water. In his 
44 Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and Burma ” (1873), 
p. 24 , para, xlii, he says : “In the sub-class Chondropterygii , 
order Plageostomata, there are some species which ascend 
rivers for predaceous purposes.” On the same page, a few lines 
later, he adds, 4 4 neither breed in the rivers.” In the appendix 
to the same work (p. cccv, para. 430) he named only two 
44 Trygons ” which thus went up the river : — 4 4 Trygon narnak J — 
Sakash uriya — ascends river often above tidal influence,” and 
44 Trygon sephen— this species is also frequently captured above 
the influence of the tide.” 

In 1877, however, in editing Hamilton’s notes on fish 
and fisheries for Hunter’s Statistical Account of Bengal , 
Day tacitly corrected his mistake about drawing No. 65 
and recognized it as a figure of Hamilton’s Raia sancur 
(Statistical Account of Bengal , Vol. XX, p. 73). In .his 
Fishes of India , which came out in 1878, the name Raia 
sancur , H.B., occurs as a synonym of Trygon sephen, but the 
fish’s power of adapting itself to fresh water is not recorded. 
Indeed, in this work, Day threw considerable doubt on to the 
existence of Raia fluviatilis, H.B., by including its name, with a 
note of interrogation prefixed, in the synonymy of Trygon 
tvalga .* This is a small fish and cannot be Raia fluviatilis, 

l This ** Trygon narnak ” is in all probability Trygon gerrardi, which 
has been often confounded by Day with T . Uamak. (See Annandale, 

Mem. Ind . Mus ., Vol. II, No. I, pp. 24 and 25.) T. gerrardi is often 
noticed in estuaries and is captured in the rivers of Orissa within 
tidal influence, but this fact has no bearing on the question of Hamilton’s 

freshwater sting-rays. 

* Trygon walga has been sunk by Annandale as a synonym of Trygon 
imbricate (Mem. Ind . Mus., Vol. II, No, I, p. 32.) 
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(H.B.), because Raia flumatiiis is stated by him to be a bigger 
fish than Raia sancur , which, by his own measurements, is 
3 feet in diameter. 

In the volume in the Fauna of British India , which 
came out in 1889, none of the Trygons are stated to have fresh- 
water representatives, though some are said to approaoh 
shore during the monsoons. Moreover, although another 
Batoid (Pristis perrdleti) has been included by Boulenger in 
the Catalogue of the Freshwater Fishes of Africa, (190ft), no 
reference is made to the existence of any Trygon nrthe rivers 
of that continent. When, therefore, a large number of sting- 
rays were met with at Buxar, Patna, Rajmehal, Bhagalpur 
and other places far above tidal influence, it became evident 
that the existing information about them was extremely defec- 
tive. At the instanoe of the Superintendent of the Museum 
a systematic investigation was instituted and Rajmehal, 
Manihari Ghat and Bhagalpur were visited. As only muti- 
lated specimens were as a rule to be had in these places, 
considerable difficulty had to be encountered in order to 
secure unmutilated live specimens, which established beyond 
doubt the occurrence of two species of freshwater sting- 
rays. The fish-dealers of the above places, who only deal 
in mutilated and cut-up fish, recognize only one kind of 
ray, the local name for which is Sankach (or Sankchi ) — 
in Santali Sankar 1 ; but the actual fishermen (Banp&rs) 
distinguish two distinct kinds, both growing to a large size. 
The larger of the two is described as flat and thin , while the 
other is distinguished as high and deep. The flat species is 
termed by the Banpars of Bhagalpur pdtdl mdria (or patter 
at Rajmehal), whereas the high and deep species is named 
metia at Bhagalpur and telia at Rajmehal. The name pdtdl 
mdrld indicates the habit of the bigger and flatter species, 
which prefers the deeper part of the river — and thus, being 
difficult to catch, is the rarer of the two. The name metia 
means earthy, probably having reference to the dull brown 
colour of the dorsal surface of the fish. In February, 1910, 
two adult males of the smaller species were caught by hook and 
line near Udhua nalla, only a few miles beyond Rajmehal, 
and a full-grown foetus of the same species, cut out of its 
mother, was secured at Rajmehal. In June two full-grown 
specimens, male and female, were caught by hook and line in 
the bed of the Ganges below Bararighat near Bhagalpur. This 
smaller species is undoubtedly Hypolophus sephen (Forskal), 
which is identical with the Raia sancur of Hamilton. The 


* All these names are derived from the Sanskrit name Sankar, which 
means mongrel, and the fishes are probably so called because of a fancied 
resemblance to tortoises, the rays being supposed to be mongrels be- 
tween fish and tortoises. 
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discovery of a foetus proves finally that this fish not only 
lives in fresh water very high up above tidal influence but also 
breeds in fresh water — a fact which was denied by Francis Day 
and used to be doubted by many others* 

The bigger species (specimens of whioh were caught in 
the bed of the Ganges below Bararighat near Bhagalpur) 
may now be recognized as Trygon fluviatilis , in consequence of 
this form being the larger of the two freshwater species 
alluded to by Buchanan, and having the tail without a hanging 
fold of skin, but provided with spines. T . fluviatilis occurs 
also in the sea, specimens having been taken by the “ Golden 
Crown * ’ in the Bay of Bengal. The marine specimens were 
received deprived of their tails, but their shape and measure- 
ments at once singled them out as belonging to a hitherto 
undescribed species. Though Hamilton did not provide either 
drawings or descriptions, there is no room for doubt that this 
is the species which he named Raia fluviatilis . 

The following measurements will show how closely a 
freshwater specimen resembles a marine one in all important 
proportions. The tail of the former is nearly one and a half 
times as long as the length of the disk. The measurements 
quoted are from the specimen from Bhagalpur (which has been 
mounted [F 1 V~]» an d of the marine specimen [F * J T ao ] , of 
which the skin has been preserved in spirit. In both cases 
the measurements were taken on the fresh specimen : — - 


Breadth of disk 
Length of disk 
Breadth between eyes 
Length of snout 
Breadth of mouth 
Length from mouth to vent 
Length of tail 


Specimen from 

Specimen 

the Bay of 

from fresh 

Bengal . 

water. 

cm. 

cm. 

138-75 

126-25 

1350 

1200 

200 

160 

50-0 

'43125 

12-5 

11-26 

83-75 

78-75 

Wanting 

176-25 


T . fluviatilis also breeds freely in fresh water, for young 
ones are caught in the nets in August. 

The adults of both species are most frequently caught by 
line, the bait being either a bivalve (Novaculina gangetica , 
Bens., var. theoboldi, Bens.) or, more frequently, a small fresh- 
water eel (suspected to be a new species) locally called 
Andharia Sap and Andharia Machhi ; both animals being found 
in numbers in the mud of the bed of the Ganges. Trygon 
fluviatilis is captured in largest numbers in November (i.c., 
soon after the subsidence of the floods) and in May, when the 
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river falls down to its lowest level. The seasonal variation 
in the numbers caught in this case does not indicate either the 
presence or absence of individuals in any particular locality or 
their migratory habit, but only shows that the mode of cap- 
ture proves more successful at certain seasons. 

In the Ganges we have therefore freshwater represen- 
tatives of at least two species of Batoidei, viz., TrygOnfluviatilis 
(H.B.) and Hypolophus sephen (Forskiil). These species are 
not only found one thousand miles above tidal influence, but 
also breed freely in fresh water. 




44. Note on the Dark Monday Somavati. 
By Rat B. A. Gufte, Bahadur. 


Somavati is the name of the Monday on which a dark 
night or amavasya falls. It is observed as a fast. The story 1 
begins thus : — 

While BhiBkma the old grand-uncle of the Pandavas was 
laid up on his desth-bed, he was interrogated by Dharma, the 
eldest of the Pandavas. He said, “ 0 sir, the principal chiefs 
of the Kaurava force have been destroyed by my brother 
Bhima, and others by Arjun. Through the wickedness of 
Duryodhan our family has been reduced in number. Except- 
ing old people and young children there remain no kings on 
earth. In the great family of Bharat we five brothers alone 
survive, and therefore the Empire of which I have just become 
the Ruler does not give me any pleasure. While alive, one 
has to bear nothing but blame, and even after death, there is 
no salvation in store. I feel depressed at seeing the wholesale 
massacre of the family to which I have the honour to belong. 
Ashvaththama has through his enchanted weapons (astra) 
killed even the foetus Princess Uttara bears. I am therefore 
doubly grieved at the prospective extinction of the raoe. 0 
grand-uncle ! What can I do ? What will grant me long-lived 
sons \ ’ ’ 

Bhishma replied, “ Listen, 0 King ! I shall describe that 
Vral which will grant long-lived progeny. -0 Dharma? on a 
dark night falling on a Monday, one should go to an ashvatha 
tree (Ficus religiosa) and there worship Janardan (Vishnu). 
He should offer to God 108 jewels, or coins, or fruits, and go 
round the tree as many times (108). This Vrat is much appre- 
ciated by Vishnu. Let Uttara your brother’s daughter-in-law 
perform this Puja, and her fcetus will regain life. That ohild, 
when born, will be virtuous and reputed.” 

Dharma said, “ Pray describe in detail this king of all 
Vratas. Pray tell me who introduced it first, and how it 
became known on earth.’ ' 

Bhishma replied, “ There is a celebrated city called Kanti. 
All the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras of that 
city are pious. It contains beautiful palaces, and well-dressed 
me n, and women. It is a lovely place. It also contains 
many good-looking and intelligent dancing girls. It is as rich 
as Alaka the capital of Kuber, the Treasurer of the Gods, and 


1 It ia taken from the Bhavishottar Puran. 
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as beautiful as Amaravati the capital of Indra. It is as brilliant 
Us Mahapuri the capital of Agni, the God of Fire. It is full of 
gems. Over this city there once ruled King Rati^sen. There 
lived in it during his reign a Brahman named Devaswami. He 
had a virtuous wife named Dhanavati. She was as rich as 
Goddess Laxmi. She gave birth to seven well-behaved sons 
and one beautiful daughter named Gunavati. The sons were 
married. The girl was waiting to be married. At this junor 
ture there came to his house a Brahman guest. He was a 
bright young man. He came to the door and poured out 
blessings. The seven daughters-in-law of Deyaswami, after 
paying their obeisance to him offered him alms. He conferred 
on each the blessing of life-long matrimonial felicity (Saub- 
hagya). Dhanavati then addressed the Brahman and said, ‘ 0 
Sacred Brahman ! pray listen to me. When my daughters-in- 
law bowed unto you, you conferred on them such blessings as 
would grant happiness, sons, and long marital life, but when 
my daughter bowed down her head you merely said, “Be 
piotos.” Pray enlighten me as to why you differentiated 
thus.’ The Brahman Saint replied, ‘Listen, O Dhanavati! 
you are a devoted and pious lady. You have gained good 
reputation. I have conferred on your daughter the most appro- 
prfate blessing because, white performing the Saptapadi in 
her marriage, she is fated to become a widow. Let her live a 
saintly life.’ Dhanavati became alarmed at this pronounce- 
ment, she repeatedly bowed unto him and begged, ‘ O 
Brahman! if you know how to counteract the impending 
calamity, pray describe it to me. 0 Ocean of Mercy ! What 
can I do if there be no remedy ? ’ The Brahman replied, 
‘If you can induce Soma to come to your house, her presence 
would evade the destiny of widowhood that hangs over your 
daughter^ head.’ 

Dhanavati said : * Who is this Soma, of what caste is 
she ? Where does she live ? Pray tell me at once, there is no 
time to lose.’ The Brahman said: * Soma is a Dhobi woman 
by caste. Bhe lives in Ceylon* If she comes to your abode, 
there is hope.* 

Saying so the Brahman disappeared. Dhanavati then 
addressed her sons and said that their dear little sister was in 
danger. He who had respect for his father and mother would 
♦start at once for Ceylon to bring Soma here. Her sons said 
that she had always been thinking pi her daugher alone, and 
only of her welfare. She always loved her more than her sons, 
and that was why she had been forcing them to go to a oountry 
too difficult to travel to, to a country situated in the midst of 
an ocean ! It was impossible to go there. They were unable 
to do so. When their father Devaswami heard this, he said 
that in spite of the faot that he was the father of seven sons he 
had to count himself a man without male issue ! He would 
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himself go to Ceylon, and bring Soma who could save hi§ 
daughter from the impending danger. 

At the^p angry words, his youngest son Shivaswami rose 
and said meftt reverently: *0 father, do not be so angry. 
As long as I am alive, who else has the courage to undertake 
the voyage?’ 

He then bowed unto his father and started forthwith with 
his sister. He reached the sea. He was thinking of swimming 
across the great ocean, but a large tree attracted his attention. 
In its hollow the young ones of a vulture were perching. The 
brother and sister rested under that umbrageous tree for the 
day. They saw the vulture returning to its young with some 
food for them. It offered it to them but they would not take 
it. It asked them the reason, and they said that it was inhos- 
pitable to do so while two travellers were starving under the 
tree. The vulture turned towards the pilgrims and asked 
them to name their desire* One of them, the brother, replied 
th$*t they wanted to cross the ocean to prevent his sister from 
becoming a widow. The vulture promised to take them io 
the island the next morning, and did so. They Vent to Sonia’s 
house and swept and mud-washed the frontage [bf her house] 
every morning for a year. Seeing this Somft enquired df her 
sons and daughtersin-law as to which oi them was so dutiful. 
They denied all knowledge.^ Soma therefore carefully- watched 
the place one early . morning and discovered that a Brahman 
girl was sweeping, and hbr dutiful brother mud-washing . the 
open space in front of her house. She asked them who they 
were, and when tjaey told her thattheywere the ohikfren of a 
Brahman, iShe expressed lier horror at seeing those sacred 
people doing such menial work for h^r— a low caste woman. 
She cried, * 0 Brahman ! The daughter of the impure washer- 
man’s caste that I am, what maizes you do a thing that will 
hurl me down to hell ? ’ Shiyasw&ini replied : madam, 

is my unmarried lister. She is destined to become a widow 
while performing the Saptapadi or fire worship in, her .own * 
marriage. But I am assured that the evil can be bv&ded 
through your kindness, and therefore we have volunteered to 
serve you as' menials.’ SomA told t^em to desist. She sa.id : 
*1 will obey you O sacred Brahman! and accompany you to 
your house.’ She then addressed her daughters-in-lpw and 
told them to preserve the body of any, one that may die in her 
Raj, during her absence. No one should, on any account, be 
cremated. She took the Brahman pilgrims across the ooean, 
through the sky, and reached Kantipur in the twinkling of an 



Dhanavati the Brahman woman was delighted. She woi* 
ped the Dhobi woman. Shivaswami the dutiful son left 


for Ujjein ip search of a suitable husband for his sister, 
selected Rudra and brought him down. Soma the washer* 


# 
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woman made all preparations for the marriage. During the 
festivities the bridegroom died as soon as he commenced the 
Saptapadi. All the relations began lamenting the loss 1 Soma 
alone was calm. She stood erect and, in the midst of the 
wailings, held the sacrificial cup in her hand, and gave 
away to the girl her own credit for having worshipped the 
Vrat Raj or King of Vratas\ Wonder of wonders! The dead 
man was brought to life ! Soma the washerwoman returned 
home. She learnt that the giving away of the merit of her 
worship of the Vrat-Raj caused the deaths of all her sons, her 
husband, and even her son-in-law. Fortunately for her a 
Dark Monday Somavati, befell while she was returning 
home. That Somavati the life-giving Puja\ On that day she 
met an old woman carrying a load of cotton. She was groan- 
ing under the weight she had to carry. Soma asked her what 
the contents of the baggage were. Its nature was explained to 
her, and she was asked to help the woman to put it down. 
Soma could not comply with the request as the touch of 
cotton was proscribed on a Dark Monday. Soma, next, met a 
woman carrying a load of radishes. In this case also she could 
not touch the vegetable. Soma then went to an ashvath 
(Ficus religiosa) tree that stood on the bank of a river. She 
bathed herself and worshipped the tree. She then took some 
sand in her hand, and went round the tree 108 times. As 
soon as she performed the 108 peregrinations her lost husband, 
her sons, and her son in-law came to life again ! The city and 
her house teemed with wealth. When /Soma reached home, 
she was glad to see her own son-in-law come to life again. Her 
daughters-in-law enquired how all the male members came to 
life again. Soma replied that when she parted with the 
accumulated credit of the worship all of them died, but as 
soon as she refused to touch either cotton or radishes on the 
first Dark Monday after the event, and performed the Vrata 9 
they came to life again. Ashvath (Ficus religiosa) is the abode 
of Vishnu the Protector. If he be worshipped on that day 
there shall bo no widowhood in the family. Every woman will 
be blessed with happy married life. She then made her 
daughters in-law follow her footsteps as regards the Vrata . She 
lived a long and happy life, and in the end reached Vaikunth, 
the Heaven of Vishnu.” “ I have,” said Bhishma, “ thus des- 
cribed this VraJta for your benefit.” 

Dharma asked Bhishma to describe it more fully and was 
told that on the Dark-Monday the worshipper should rise very 
early and bathe herself in the river or in the sea, should wear 
a silk dress, should observe silence, should go to the religious 
fig tree, should worship the tree in the usual way, should 
meditate on the power of the All-pervading, visible and in- 
visible Creator, Protector, and Destroyer, the Origin, Centre, 
and End for the universe. 
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The following is the mantra of the puja : — 

** At thy root lives Brahma, in the stem lives Vishnu, and 
at the top lives Shiva, I bow unto thee 0 Ashvath .” 

44 Flowers and fruits of sorts should be offered to the sacred 
tree.” The next prayer is, 44 0 Ashvath , thou the abode of Agni 
the God of fire and the asylum of Vishnu, I bow unto thee.” 

44 Then the 108 perambulations should be performed. The 
offerings should consist of pearls, gold, diamonds, and other 
jewels, copper and brass, and pots full of food stuffs. All the 
white coins and other offerings placed before the tree should 
then be handed over to the Brahman preceptor. In order to 
please Soma a married Brahman woman should be worshipped 
tinder the tree. Brahmans should be fed well. Finally, the 
devotee should take her meal observing silence all the while.” 

“Oh King! Ask Draupadi, Subhadra and Uttara to 
observe this Vrata. It will result in the foetus of Uttara re- 
gaining life.” 

But, out of consideration for the poor, Dharma enquired, 
how could people without means perform such a costly Puja ? 

Bhishma said that by offering fruits, flowers, food, clothes 
and whatever one can afford. 

44 O King!” entreated Bhishma, t4 do perform the Vrata 
as quickly as possible! ” 

Dissertations on the Dhobi. — The Social position of a Dhobi 
is given in the following couplet : 

Rajah- scharma- karasya 

Nato Barud-evacha 

set 

Kaivartd Med-Bhilldshch 

Saptaite chanyantjdh smritah 1 

«Z3T II 

[Yama Samhita ] in Shabda Kalpadruma, vol 1, p. 55. 

The Dhobi is untouchably classed with Chamars, Nats, 
(Doms), Baruds, Kaivartas, Meds, and Bhils. That a woman 
of this caste, even if pious, was worshipped by a high-glass 
Brahman woman, shows the elevation of the depressed classes 
under certain conditions. 
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On the sanctity of the tree . 

The origin of the sanctity 1 attributed to the Ashvath tree 
seems to have been recorded in this Pothi . It shows that in 
primitive days, when there were no lucifer matches or flints 
invented, fire was made by friction of dried wood. Pimpal or 
Pipal was then used for that purpose along with Shami ( Pro * 
so pis specigera) and (Jdumbar (Ficus glomerata ) . The Narn- 
dubri * Brahmans of the Malabar Coast still make fire with 
pieces of the wood of the Pipal and Jackfruit trees. The 
maternal grandfather of the writer of this note died in London 
in 1861, and as his body could not be brought to India for 
cremation, an effigy made of flour had to be cremated in the 
course of the obsequies. The fire made at that time had to be 
produced from friction of the dry branches of the Pipal and 
the Shami trees. This use possibly accounts for the origin of 
the sanctity of this tree. 


On Sanitary motives. 

The Ashvath produces fire, fire is a purifier, it is indispen- 
sable in a Dhobi’s house. The Dhobi or washerman washed 
away all disease-germs from dirty linen, and therefore the 
presence (or services) of a Dhobi woman in a Brahman family 
secured cleanliness and ensured longivity. When there was no 
coinage, when services had to be exchanged, the Brahman was 
perhaps obliged to render some kind of service in exchange for 
the work done by the washerman. It may be, therefore, that 
this story records that early exchange of labour or mutual 
co-operation. 

On the name of the Vrata. 

Soma means the Moon, Monday is sacred to that luminary, 
and a dark night sacred to it must have been considered 
inauspicious like the day of an eclipse. The fast and the 
prohibition against touching cotton or radishes — both white — 
may have been designed to intensify the feeling of the loss of 
the white moon. Soma, again, is said to be the name of the 
Dhobi woman, and it is natural that the dark night on which 
she fasted was called after her beoause she was black and 
untouchable! The mention of Ceylon, which is near Madras, 
and the names Devaswami and Shivaawami signify that the 
story was written in that Presidency, where Stvami is a usual 
affix, — not in use in other Provinces. 


l - For sanctity see Cyclopaedia of India. By E. Balfour, vol. II, 
p. 138, second edition. 

* Journal of the Koyal Society of Arts, vol. 57, p. 422, April 190$. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 6th September, 1911, at 9-15 p.tn. 

Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., in the 
chair. 

The following members were present 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Mr. A. C. Atkinson, Mr. Percy 
Brown, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. D. 
Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. ; Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Dr. Tndu- 
madhab Mallick, Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. G. Thorpe, Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors /—Mr. W. R. C. Brierly, Mrs. Fermor, Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, Dr. and Mrs. L. Scherman. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. Harinath 
De, an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The Hon Dr. A. al-Mamun Suhrawardy read the follow- 
ing obituary notice of Mr. Harinath De 

Harinath De was born on 12th August 1877. His father, 
Rai Bahadur Bhutnath De, was a distinguished pleader in the 
Central Provinces. Harinath De had a remarkable university 
career. He was almost invariably in the first class in all his 
examinations, in India or in Europe. He was the recipient 
of many medals, prizes and scholarships. He passed his 
Entrance and F.A. examinations from St. Xavier’s College, 
securing the Duff Scholarship for languages. Graduating in 
1896 he obtained first-class honours in English and Latin. The 
same year he obtained his M.A. degree in Latin. He also 
passed the special M.A. examination in Greek. As a result of 
his achievements he was awarded the Government of India 
State Scholarship of £200 per annum for four years. With 
this assistance he went to Cambridge in 1897 where he passed 
the Classical and Medieval and Modern Languages Triposes 
in the first and second class. Later he obtained the Skeats 
prize and the Chancellor’s Gold Medal for classical verse. 
While in Europe he studied at the Universities of the Sor- 
bonne, Marbourg and elsewhere, acquiring that mastery over 
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European and Asiatic languages for .which be was so well 
known. In 1901 he was appointed to the Imperial Educa- 
tional Service and returned to India as Professor lit J>acca. 
After serving for some time as Professor of the Presidency 
College and Principal of theHooghly College, in 1907 he was 
appointed Librarian of the Imperial Library. He died pn the 
30th August 1911. ^ 

He became a member of the Asiatic Sooiety on the 3rd 
of June 1903, and served on the Council and Philological 00m* 
mittee. He published various articles in the Journal and 
Memoirs of the Society, and at the time of his death was 
engaged in editing works for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The General Secretary also reported that Lieut.-CoL 
John Lloyd Jones, I.M.S. ; Mr. E. F. Abraham, I.C.S. ; Capt. 
B, C. Penton, I.A, ; Capt. J. Morrison, I.M.S., and Lieut.-Col. 
J. Jordon, I.M.S. , had expressed a wish to withdraw from the 
Society. 

Dr. A. Engler, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Aleock, Sir Clements 
Markham, Professor E. G. Browne and Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kamakhya Natli Tarkabagis were balloted for and elected 
Honorary Fellows. 

The following two gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members : — 

SH Rajah Ankitam Venkata Juggarow Bahadoor Garoo , 
F.R.A.S., F.R. Met. Soe., Zemindar of Shermohamadpuram, 
Dabagardens, Vizagapatam, proposed by Mr. G. H. Tipper, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; Nawab Murtaza Husain Khan 
(Oudh ex-Royal Family), Vakil and Zemindar, Katra abo Torab 
Khan, Lucknow, proposed by Prof. M. Hedayet Hosatn, 
seconded by Babu Nilmoni Chakravarti. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Exogamous septs of the Gehara Section of Kunchbandiya 
(Kan jars). By W. Kirkpatrick. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 

2. A hundred Modern Arabic Proverbs . By Capt. O. C, R. 
I$urphy, 30th Punjabis. 

This paper has been published in the August Journal. 

3. Dinajpur Pillar Inscription . By Rama Prasad 
Chanda. Communicated by the Hon. Mr. Justice Astjtosh 
Mttkhopadhyaya. 

4 Some Notes relating to the Classification , Habits and 
Nidi fixation of the Ravens of India. ByDm. P.T.^Dods-, 
worth. Communicated by the Natural History Secretary . ^ 
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pulJJjshed: — \ 

maintains th%t 4he Pan jab Raven /lg^distino# 
Himalayan Raven to be Regarded asW distil t 
[ild n^»t be united with it into ti|e pQrpu#c#m&. 
of Xiiineus. Hume^ecojrded ' the Fl#ii& Raven^^erSit iri^ 
„>te,bimr4he slj^en^pf the plumage, and Date^ nd^d^ft as 
fieit&w in th^ character and shapne of’ |he throat? Hackles. 
^ j^a imager bird * 

* ' 4 " 

Length 

a* 


#' * 


Bill from gape" 

Bill straight from forehead to point 
Height pf^blqped mandibles 
Tarsus 

W eight ,^male 


Himalayan Raven. 

17-25^19*3^ 

.. 10-75^ — 11-5* 
2*85" — 3*25* 
3-06^ S IS"' 

i*r— i:r 

2-5"- 3" 

2 lb. 11 ozs. 


** Plains WpVen. 
23*75* — 24*76* 
16-3**- d7-4* 
9*5* 

2*8* •••' * 
2*G9'~ 2*82* 
K 

2 lb. to 2 lb. 2 ozs. 


Oate$F attributed this disparity to climatic influences. 
Ha safys tjm imm&nse size of the Himalayan birds is due to 
their b&jtg Oppllers “ in a cold, bracing climate / 9 whereas the 
Plains KaYeris — * ‘ dwellers in an enervating tropical atmos- 
phere” — have dwindled down to a small size as compared with 
the former. If correctly, then how can the contrary difference 
observed in the jungle crow be explained ? For, in the case 
pf the jungle crow ( Corvus macrorhynchtis), individuals from the 
North- Western Himalaya are actually smaller than those from 
Soutkeg^i Hindustan and Burma. 

> It can hardly be that the Himalayan Raven is better fed 
than Piaihs Raven. Bower remarked in his “Across 
Tibet ’ ^ that it web hard to know on what they ordinarily 
livid. They -came about his camps; “and are not shy birds,” 
,^Bts Oates says. The author has collected the evidence of several 
travellers to their boldness. 

r Thlte is a need for extended observations on the Hinfalayan 
Ravpn — (i) to what extent does it show a slight seasonal 
* migration \ (if) when does it nest ? — Mandelli took the eggs ifi 
Nativp ^Sikkim high up towards the snows on March 6th,: i 
£&oliczka noted the bird building on May 4th at Aktash : and 
4jWalton |puud young o» the ledge of a rock near the Kaia Tso 
Lake in*Tibet on April 6th ; (iii) does it habitually nest o% 
cliffs r $n# (iv) in Recessive. years on the same sitel (v) what iti 
^tbeHumber of egg%1 (vi| do both birds share in hatching^them ? 
and Jyii) how long do the young stay in the nesH 
P ^The^atilhor^ adds some observations onr tbrnidificatfo# of 
the Plains Raven. Five is the usual number of eggs?' they lay 
from January to first half pf March, but most eggs fire to be 
t&en In February : ihe eggs vary in length fropfr I'll* to ^6', 
^nd iif beeadtH lttbm<&‘22" to 1*39^ 4Hh#nestJs built id— 24 
feetTroip the jground of sticks,- lined* wjth fags, jsheflf s .&wt. 
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bite ol i|iapetHpow’» ha& ancffrews. #V«:joiti (flees growi,""^'* 
cultivated land are chosen such*as $dcacw> leu&pt 


i88oo an 4 ieblfik. *When"«ding # 



sociable, Yut in the breeding e 
■obaM^many cross fnto^fgha’E!s| 




Qasw^9Mi% 


iOtor> Coitrt-wit and hie Jest-book^ 

This paper will i\ot kCptblished in the Society's' JoShtafj* 
%. Shaft and Palq,ung J ew^t Barns from the - 
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J Coggin BafOWN. 

7. Historical Poem by the Emperor 
'Translated by Hioayet Husain. * 

ft ■# 

8. New and Revised Species of Oramineae frorn fiwibay. 

By R. K. Bhide , Assistant Economic Botanist, Bombay, ffom- 
municatedby Major A. T. GagIb, I.M.S. - * 

* «■ . i (l .. jt ■>! it* 

9. Corchorus capsularis vtor. oocfcrpui: ' mw Kristy of 
the common Jute plant . By I. H. Burkill am R. fa ftNLOW. 

10. The Polarity of Ike Bulbils of DioscoMa bttlbifera, 

Linn. By I. H. Burkill. * r # 

These four papers have been published in the Augq$t 
Journal. * 

11. Further spreading of Croton sparsiflorus {Momna)+ 

By I. H. Burkill. * 

■■■• . * 

l^r. Burkill remarked as follows : — ‘ ‘ A 

Croton sparsiflorus has now reached tfee r^ilivaf^^cd at 
Narayanganj ; and it has appeared on the line *sid$* at thb 
following stations between Chittagong and LtbndiAj|: Kaiatetea, 
Latu, Karimganj, Bhanga (one plant in this year); DamcHerral 
(one plant only in this year), Harangajao and Haflongjifri 
quantity. For its distribution as known in 1001$ anS lw9 
reference may be made to the Society’s Journal* 1908, n.^05, 
jand the Society’s Proceedings, 1910, p. ci. Narayanganj Ophich, 
fudging by the number of individual plan|s present, "ft cached 
in 1909) is likely to furnish a centre for its gispersafthrongh t 
Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh, by%nean* of seedfr adh^r* 
lug to-the^gunny Wrappings of merchandife along 

the failway. > v \ . * ' ■ * 

12. “Father H. Monserrate's account of ^Alabdr, 20$ 
Nov. m2- % Rev, H. SJ. .. % f 1 * - ^ 

This paper will be published lb a subequerit number of the 
Jowtml. . a * * - , 
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45* The RubftMyftt of Abu Sa'id ibn.Abu’l Khayr. 

f'- * : ' (NO. II.) ' ■ ■ 

* * “ 

Edited by Maolavi 'Abdo’i* Wall 

l- ’ ' * 1 * 

In a late issue of this Journal (Vol. V, No. 11 [N.S.], for De- 

* eernber, 1909, pp. 121 — 456) I published 228 Quatrains of Sbaykb 

Abn Said ibn *Abu’l 5bayr from the only manuscript of the 
Society, No. 1398 old (62 0(a) newb With a few exceptions, 
all the Bub5iy&t were correotly published from souroes noted 
in the preface , 

After the publication of those verses Mr. H. Beveridge, 
C.S. (Retd.), informed me of the existence, in the British Mu- 
seum, of a copy of the Quatrains of the saint. At my request 
•Mr. Beveridge was kind enough, with the permission of the 
Museum authorities, to send me a transcript of the Quatrains 
made by a Persian medical student now residing in London. 
The British Museum MS. Add. 7822 is noted in Rieu’s Catalogue, 
Vol. II, page 7386. This MS. and the Ruba'Iyat of Sahtabi, 
Mahvi of Ardabil and of Baba Afzal-i-KasJii are bound in the 
same volume. The MS. of Abu Sa'id’s Quatrains was written 
in a.h. 1065 (a.d. 1653). 

I have compared these Quatrains with those published in 

• the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Like the Society’s 
MS., the British Museum MS. includes many well-known 
Quatrains commonly ascribed to others. The B.M. collection 
contains here and there certain words and phrases which 
prima fade are inaccurate. These I have removed as far as 

.JMidble by collating with certain biographies of the saint. A 
low Quatrains are common in both the MSS. and the rest are new 
or not quite similar. I have arranged the latter alphabetically 
according to the last letter of the distiches and have num- 
beijgd them consecutively, oommenoing from No: 229, as the 
previous edition of the Quatrains ended with No* 228. 

Twenty-two of the Quatrains are oommon or almost simi- 
lar in both, and they have been excluded from the present 
text. 1 The following Rub&'Iyit already published in the Jour- 
nal, A.S.B., are also to be found in the British Museum Oodex, 
Nos. 17, 25, 28, 32, 45, 58, 85, 80, 70, 83, 120, 122 123, 148, 
181, 188, 178, 190, 193, 197, 207, 212. Of thaw Quatrains 
• ■ • 4 • ■ . ■ 

- 1 — - ■ * — — ' -**yr — • — • — 

i A lew Qat'as and Quatrains written on tbs mwgin ief the MS. 
have also been excluded. . 
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No 65 oocurs twice in the B.M. Collection. In the first line 
of it the word is wrongly copied as 

In some of the other Quatrains minor variations occur, 
excluding such variations as the same scribe would oommit if 
he were to write the same verse or passage more than once, 

e.g. and ; <^1 and <sjl andjj etc. I need only men- 
tion the following variants : 

The British Museum MS. is indicated by B.M., and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal’s MS. as already published in the 
Journal for 1909 by A.S. 

Quatrain 17 of A.S., line 2, runs as — 

* 

In B.M. it occurs as 

Quatrain 25. In the first line of A.S. for j* the B.M. 
has *+* ; in the second line for in A.S. the B.M. has 

y in the fourth line B.M. has o*i for JU* in A.S. 

Quatrain 69 of A.S. text has for qdfiyns 

but B.M. has - <^1* It appears that the disciples 

of the Sbaykb in commiting the following two quatrains into 
memory mixed up the words and qdfiyas of one RubaM with 
those of the other ; or it may be that the Sbaykb himself used 
different rhymes on different occasions. 

They are copied below for the purpose of comparison. 

No. 25, A.S. 

J Ja 0*0 y* U 

4 j gWt ^ 

_ B.M. 

***•> 3 i^>3^ yf ^ — y )jSxm , j«»ii 

c — *j J jy^.j g*A • 

_ / •: Vo.' 09, A.S. 

'*‘*’•4* ft)})} y* o ~ av o^$ &+* 

■ - * 

&\S~f « tj* y Jklj j Ij 

* «*■■■■ * ■ ■ 
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B.M. 

)) > ^ j*j| 

a * + 

^ l* c»^ \j — /e y Jl — *oy uty}' J li 

In Professor Valentine Zhukovski’s edition of the Asrar’ut 
Tauhid fi Maqamat'ish Shaykb Abl Sa‘id the latter Quat- 
rain is the same as in the B.M. Manuscript ; only the former 

has. tiU for of the latter. 

, Quatrain 32. Lines 1 and 2 in A.S. edition run thus : — 

C ^ v-AJj \\ 

The position of the lines is reversed in B.M. thus : — 

is*da>jjXA> ^Uj| jj jin? u»y y 

* + + + 

If y in 1. 2, which is not quite accurately used, be changed 

into ji , the B.M. text is preferable. 

The words s* 1 j lAJ in A.S.’s text is meaningless: cf. 
No. 49 A.S. 

L. 4 in B.M. is c >» u j&> ( Jux> i >'sup uiU. 3 y for 

fca*2R|jyo ^U. j in A.S. 

Quatrain 45. Ls. 1 and 2 in A.S. run thus : — 

^A' B^AA^^ba. 0«~Lo ^A-aJd (J? \\ 

B.M. has : — 

The first line (with y J?) is nice, but the second line 

(with <j*/ wJ* y) has a far-fetched meaning. 

Quatrain 58. In lieu of 1. 2 in A.S., B.M. has <3j> <3)b ^ 

< 

c~«yL and in 1. 3 for tylfuj in the former B.M. has *L-sid^ , 

and in 1. 4 for ^**3 in A.8., B.M. has 

Quatrain 70. The B.M. has the Bub a *i in the form of a 
tarana, thus : — 

*J*>t±i* b wi.^1 b ^ tStJypi y 3 
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The Lubabu’l-Albab of ‘Aufi attributes this Ruba'i (as 
it ocours in B.M. MS. with the word for 'vs in 1. 2) to 
Rashidi of Samarqand. 

Quatrain 83. B.M. has it thus — 

p — XX*> p ^ jU \\ Ajf 33 jy* ^ y 

* * 

*jf y j—Sjtj*. y <y ji 

Although both the texts convey almost the same sense, the 
difference in 1. 2 is considerable. 

Quatrain 120. In 1. 3 for in A.S., B.M. has a£U d**., 

which has very little sense and is probably a clerical blunder. 
jAU df* means “ may be easy ” but if read with the context 
may mean “ ’tiseasy,” but such an archaic use is uncommon. 

Quatrain 123. This is ascribed to Shaylsh Abu Yazid 
Bistaml (died in 261 A.H.). In 1. 1 for andy»A^, B.M. has 

andysJa respectively. Also in. 1. 2 for d** y in A.S., 
B.M. has (ylA. JLu j 

In the Haft Iqlim, where the RubaM is attributed to 
Sbaykh Abu Yazid Bistami, the words &U occur for 
JjjflJl ^Ua, used both in A.S. and B.M. MSS. 

Quatrain 146. Apparently in 1. 2 the word is incor- 
rectly copied in B.M. MS. for ***'. 

Quatrain 161. The last two lines in B.M. are written 
thus — 

Quatrain 168. In 1. 1 for in A.S., B.M. gives 
[Note : In the Society’s Edition an j is left out in print after 
in 1. 3.] 

Quatrain 176. This Rubii'i is quoted in the ^ o**yJf ^ 
***** iff cs»Ul&/o which as well as the B.M. copy hasj for y 
in 1. 1 A.S. L. 2 in B.M. has ^ j? d#$ ^ %^yL U,but 

A.S. tallies with the Asrar’ut Tauhid. 

Quatrain 190. In 1. 2 for y B.M. has y. 

Quatrain 193. In 1. 3 for B.M. has 

The former is rather preferable as the same word ocours 
twice, onoe in 1. 3, and again in 1. 4 in B.M. 
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Quatrain 197. in B.M. for in A.S. is incorrect, 

and probably a clerical error. 

Quatrain 207. The difference in B.M. is great. The 
Quatrain as written there is as follows : — 

^5^ ■ A—' f &yi ^y SB . J t3JkAt>J*C £ isy 

^ Sjy\ jlfSpj y^, u£j yJZfi 

Quatrain 212. L. 2 in B.M. is rendered as ^su ^ aa. jyf 
and in 1. 3 jUi is put down for 

I have done with the variations in the RubaMyat that are 
common in both the collections, and have been excluded from 
the present text. 

In the Preface to the Rubaiyat, already published in the 
J.A.S.B. for 1909, I had stated my belief that owing to the ab- 
sence of a complete text of the Ruba‘iyat no complete collec- 
tion of the same was issued from the European Press. Since 
the above was written, I am convinced that neither the Quat- 
rains already printed nor those now being printed can be 
said to be a complete collection of Shaykh Abu SaMd ibn 
Abu’l Kbayr’s verses. As a scholar and gfifi of great reputa- 
tion, he had occasion to discourse on various topics, all leading 
to the mystic theme — the Doctrine of the Unity of Divine Being. 
In the course of his musings and communions with the Eternal 
Soul, and sermons to the selected circle of disciples, he used to 
improvise verses in Arabic as well as in his native Persian by way 
of illustration or emphasis. Sometimes he would utter a whole 
Telrashich or ode, at another, only a distich or a hemistich. Not 
a poet who is judged by the number of his verses, but a poet 
of poets who would either utter his own or other’s verses, ap- 
propriate to the theme of his discourse, to emphasize his 
inner thoughts regarding life, soul, and esoteric meanings of the 
holy-writs. The Asrar’ut Tauhtd ft Maqfimati* sh Shaykh 
Abi Sa ( id, and also the Haldt o Su hharvan- i- Shaykh Abu Sa ( td 
and other books have fortunatety preserved for the student 
numerous instances of the Shaykh ’s utterances, which if care- 
fully studied will give the inquirer an insight into the inner life 
of the man. 

Such being the state of his verses, which I daresay he 
composed off-hand, not with a view to their publication to the 
world, it is rather fortunate that students of antiquities, 
now and then, come across a few Quatrains of the saint. 
Some students, some scholarly disciples, probably committed to 
memory, or noted in their bayaz or memoranda, such of the 
Quatrains or other verses of the saint that interested 
them. In this way, and in this way only, have these priceless 
pearls come down to posterity. But this mode of collection 
of the verses has many drawbacks. 
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1 . The same verses are differently worded : One distich 
or hemistich of a Ruba’i in one collection is mixed up with 
that of another. Words and phrases have in the same way 
been changed and distorted by less intelligent scribes in the 
second, third, and subsequent copies. 

2. In many instances, verses not specifically noted or pre- 

ij * 9+ <j* *■ 

fixed by K or jJUt V have been attributed to Shaykh Abu 

Sa‘ld, because they were so Abu Sa‘ Id-like ; though their 
authorship might be claimed by others. 

The Diwans of Sa‘dl, Kbusrau, and JamI ; the Mathnavis 
of Maulana Jalal’u-d-Dln Rumi, Farid’ u-d-Dln ‘Attar, Ni&amI 
of Ganja and others were probably collected during the lifetime 
of their authors. But the tetrastiches of Abu Sa‘ld ibn Abu’l 
BLbayr and many other saints, like those, I believe, of Khayyam 
of Nishapur, who was a philosopher and mathematician, stand 
in a different category. The more bulky is their collection of 
Quatrains the less genuine they are. Sprenger, in his Oude 
Catalogue, in noticing the Asiatic Society’s copy of Abu Sa‘ld’s 
Ruba‘Iyat, MS. No. 1398 (New No. 0(a) 62), remarks that 
“ these of course are not all the Ruba‘Iyat of the poet.” Such 
is also my opinion regarding a large number of the Quatrains , 
which I have traced out among the Ruba‘Iyat of other writers. 

The text of the Ruba‘Iyat copied from the British Museum 
also contains verses attributed to other eminent personages. 

Without making an attempt to determine the authorship of 
many of the Quatrains contained in the British Museum Codex 
ascribed to the Shaykh, I was rather puzzled to find some of 
them attributed to other writers. Unless any one of these 
Quatrains can be traced to a genuine old Diwan or Anthology of 
any poet, and unless also the evidence as to their being collect- 
ed by or under the supervision of those writers has been fully 
gone into, we cannot positively say who were their real authors. 
When such a well-known iDlwan as that of Hafig in the past, or of 
Hakim Q’anI of our own time, may contain poems of others, 
it is to me a thankless task to search for the genuineness or 
otherwise of the Quatrains of Abu Sa‘Id, who never wrote a 
word of which with his own pen, or of JQiayyam-i-Nishapurl, who 
had hardly time or inclination to collect his masterpieces. 

The following among other Ruba'lySt of the present text 
are attributed to others : — 

No. 289 is attributed to Shah Sanjan Kh&fl (d. 599 A.H.). 

No. 295 is attributed to Rbwaja Hasan of Qandahar. 

No. 392 is attributed to Maulana Ya‘qub Qharkbl (9th 
century A.H.). 

No. 368 is attributed to Shaykh Abu’l Hasan Kburqfini 
(died 425 a.h.) and also to ‘Omar-i-]£bayyam of Nisb&pur. 

No. 314 is found in J&ml exactly with a slight variation in 
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1. 2 ( uJt ig* dlsi) j *j»> ) which gives a better 

meaning. It is difficult to suggest who the real author of this 
Ruba'i was. 

It is a well-known fact that when a poet composes a good 
piece, there arises a host of imitators. There are really more 
imitators, in Persian, than original composers. Some of the 
imitations are so close, that it becomes difficult to say whether 
the particular verse is the original or an imitation. 

‘ Imadl-i-Shahryarf’s verses (died about 582 a.h.) noted 
below is apparently in imitation of Ruba‘1 No. 358 of the text 
and is indeed a beautiful imitation. 

C A ixA ^ 

^ 13 &y — x p — i ^ U 

Cf. Khayyam's Ruba‘l noted below with No. 282 of the 
text. The imitation is so close, that it cannot be definitely 
stated if it is an imitation or the same stanza with varia- 
tions. 

^ ^ yS l — p-Jm* 

TSju’d-Dln Isma‘Il Bakharzi’s Quatrain quoted by ‘AufI 
in the Lubabu’-l-Albab is the same as No. 375 of the text, 
the only variation being in the first line. 

* 

Amir Fakbru’d-Din Mas*ud Kirmanl’s Ruba‘i on the same 
strain is as under — 

y J-i y ^5 y y us — t 3 v* <yy is* 

/ * * * 

y l > — <= i^yf y ,** y ^ y 1 

s'* * 

Cf. §hihabu‘d-Dm Adlb-i-Sabir’s Ruba‘i (d. 540 a.h.) 
quoted below with No. 311 of the text — 

3 uyi K ** y <3iy 3 

^ — £»» a? ^ yfeby 

Af zalu ’ d-Din-un-N 5bi ql 5 s Quatrain is too close an imita- 
tion to Quatrain No. 306 of the text, and is not very interest- 
ing. 

;y juij y u » liu y y 3 )* 
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The following enohanting Ruba/Is by Sa‘d! and Jam! 
(although the former’s qafiyas are different) are’! on the strain 
of Quatrain No. 356 of the text. 


Abu Sa‘ld. 

<S 9 J 

Sa‘dl. 

— 40 l *S >— li 3 [) AX) 
(*!•>—? y c; 1 ^— ^ ' a)!*** ^J>>T f l<i 3^ 

Jami. 

j 8^ <^3-5 *&•**» ^ £)) 

S**-! y c>y~b “ dy~~^ ^ )' 


Translation. 

I. 

To flush with wine the cheek of the Saint ; 

To introduce the Church-bell, after delay, unto the Ka‘ba ; 

To import Islam towards the lands of the Franks 

Are possible — but ’tie not possible to have Thee unto the 
grasp. 

II. 

To bring down the Moon from the Heaven towards the 
turret ; 

And to transfer the Christian Church from Rome to 
Asia-Minor ; 

To celebrate at the time of mom the evening Service 

Are possible — but ’tis not possible to entrap Thee. 

III. 

To transfer the red colour from the face of the gem to 
the stone ; 

And to impart hue and fragrance from the rose to the 
grass ; 

To have the heart’s desire attained from the jaw of the 
crocodile 
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Are possible — but *tis not possible to have Thee unto 
the grasp. 

In the first stanza Abu Sa‘id says that it is more possible 
to introduce the Church-bell— a sign of Christianity— for adan 
(call for prayer)— a sign of Muslim prayer— to Mecca ; or to 
introduce the tenets of Islam to Europe, than to attain the 
Beloved. 

In the second stanza Shaykb Sa'di, who flourished during 
the Crusades, and who was imprisoned by the French Crusa- 
ders, hints that it is rather possible to transfer Christianity 
from Rome to the Holy Land, in Asia Minor, than to attain 
Thee. 

In the third Quatrain Mulla Abdu’r-Rahman Jfimx intro- 
duces some apparently unattainable and fanciful objects. 

There oan be no doubt that Shaykh Abu Sa'id ibn Abu'l 
Khayr’s verse inspired the other two poets to imitate him, 
with what success I leave others to judge. 

I am reluctant to pursue the inquiry any further, as to 
the similitude or dissimilitude of the verses of Shaykb Abu 
Sa'Id’s with those of others. It is certain that barring a few 
Quatrains of Shaykh Abu Sa'id and also of ‘Omaru’l-Khay- 
yam, the real authorship of the rest of the Quatrains ascribed 
to them will never be correctly traced. Beautiful as undoubt- 
edly are their Quatrains, there are many poets who have 
written equally beautiful Quatrains. 

In conclusion, I beg to tender my obligations to Mr. H. 
Beveridge for his kindly procuring for me a copy of the Quat- 
rains from the British Museum, which never lends MSS., and 
for his many advices and suggestions. 




( ;l (jy* ) 


a<mJ 

r * 

rn — ® 

M 

+ t* 

L>0 ^yx lx (JkfiAJ by» &$ lx uiftJuJI Ca-^A A? J*)f 

/ / 0 * 

lx |*ll — Jo J j, — ilAjj t^ lx 3 ^ ub^ 

rr* — iij 

** 

tJo* ^ &|,> ,y A — tyj>' — V cr 5 ^ y_.*flix 

✓ 

!* — *. jy f* — i. ^ Jy^f ^ jJ (3*^1 ^1 *' iSJ)) 

rr 1 — *)j 

L — ixjo |^b jj &yt» &j G l — ixxf *b j ft/ (J»)& cT° 

l — LxT *>b y ay** cv I * — >& y ^ f; y *!>*• 1*^ )t 

rrr _ *J> 

1 * c^y Aiu* i ± — ^ y i5y b° Ja ^y 0 /* ^1 

* * * * # , 
u J«> (jS^J c*i? y yo y Jip d**j>~*«y ;l ^ U<x - 5/e ** c£*b 

> a a 

rrr — *!> 

y-x c**mjL-.Ln d—i’lyj ly° Caa*I wf wfj**- y 

\f C-| v l> i»- ^lyiuJ ^1 < j-k> lT'MH & v!^ 


ft^J^ ^ 


ctilybj rr a m *q *** t** J l *jy * **^y * 

lyi y cu^G; e*>t gjy tW ay **>dj £ ytx ^ y*Jt yt ^t *a**yl 


# ** rr 1 



rr t — *)j 

b y* c ^ 5 ^ ^ b y—> jiy—^y* <*—$"*; ^ 

^ * * > 

b >“* V — ^ u^ji* ‘ x ~~y ob *' 5 r ^3 3 ^ v; ^ 

* -» ■" > 

rr« — J; 

lil ^f***»Lsk. j i^j—^ ^-t^ijjA) tiULsk xT j^L-— ♦jyo 

IjL— *h\*c ^ , jfaj b Ul »^*o {_?**? 3 ^>1 ^U. 


rn 

^y* ^ c>* — ^ 

'! ^L*. &y*»j 1* y*- aj 


*)<> 


\y0 Oj— * * &*) e)T 

u/T jf e) 1 ^ y* y 


rrv — *Jj 

/ 9 

cb •>*-* ^ £**• y *> (J»j£ v^P°^ £»; 

9 - + +f 

y_«/>J jj &)f J|t *J b A ■■ l».^ yif ^ — I ? 

rrA — aJj 

w »3 jt 3 ^ c;^ v^iU y 

v^j > 9 - f— ;”•>> ( * S ^ 3 I ^Uc 

rri — aJj 

vywlia/c ^) 1 — ta lx J i^e Ail*) jjA jj w Jl i * o)^~^ c/*A^ J 3 ^ 

t — ^ 1— J — « jf— 4* J- ji)T •iy oS - * - ; J ^ cs 3 j; 

rf — *)j 

c~-y j._jU (J*i ^ o»aJ^I .<i«_j**j pjf&/ j (♦;'<> y-& 

(•)[ y&i £—{•* jl — t— j jyL"f u— ^ J I 'Jbj-f ty jlj-“0 

f|* I — 

iJ»««aI^ j j jlj j C*«»<> ^c jji |_yt 

<>— »| *J5| >| A-Ijl J ^ lj u p-j±-jj-j*} ^Jle yjK-ii.j- U 
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rrr — 

CUm| ^ ^Jlc c>m| j tffa .Aj AS* ^ 

cu*»!j? ^ls^y^d cum| a » » ^JU 

rt*r — «Jj 

cum! ^IaaU ^ cu*»t ^ Ja a±i£ 

* r 

^1 k^jjp^c ^j( ^AAjf 4 J iXfcli ^SKC ^ytiXAL* AJUjf ^ 

Xff — Jj 

otff M ^ ^Ux Ail I Jl cum| ^ <3^ ei>*; y 

4* + 

CUMf Jjcw (3^1 viA* ^ J C5^;3 ^ ^ 

rfo — Jj 

c^ i J *jU jlj^ cu«~jo j ^jIj ^ jlyi ^5«^A ^ 

o^jJ j jjL ^ ; lj jUj a? cu_~*i j AjIj ij* 

* 

ri*i — *Jj 

0>«»l}£*> 1 _y»*»»» S' J ^jl'OJsyO <(»» >_»Ax CmiI^. j o^< 1^*1; J^C. JyT 

s^aa«j( jj a^ <>yy cyj? )f k rrHt- c A— ♦A w^aax) 

r i* v — i)j 

^"J—S HJyU j i&# u»jtt JiS V* jyl— f»- f— »’ (*3 j; 

^1 

^IAj_£Aj A_Jftftjf Jj;t j)t A> IJJ-M 

rft\ — 

c *"i<3y e^j* i3jj cy^- °**"i <3j) j j’3 y /*-* 3 /*4^ 

cum! l— A^ Ai cum! A> (C)t^J j3 

+ * » 

ri*i _ Jj 

cu-l^a ** cuy^o A> cam^ Ij cum| j$j j Ui t$ tjSf 

^ y 

wSam( ^} Aiif jA til j fa Jt t>ito f<^a. ^#A ^yl^ 0 j ^1. CaJj 
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r o . — dj 

c*«*y *i is)^ u® *> vio — ~j j*f<vy (*^j Ao«J! 

r® » — *J> 

j y wf cao*| Ijy' <J — x*j l — *i,> 

y) c 1 ** o^t ui*' 1 ? ny° j+* *& y»* *y y 

r o r _ aJj 

‘ fl -* * j 1 */ *S* — ~* A 3^9 *>~»j 13 

C*«*A jrJ i> m*£-' ^IWej ^ li 

r ©r — *)j 

y^~3j^U ^jLj ft*. k&J 3 V=^-o»j fij t; * •l' 0 } y Wy>; l J 

yZ~~»j-£> f Lac f k^y 0 A ►A — Uf£j 

* 

ro^ — *)j 

lyl^ Oj* <£*Y" & j ) • s *-’k jyly* 

c-JIj ^la* vjy 4< y *^- *> vf^° 

X 1 X 

r o o — i)j 

co«>ii y ^3 a£ 3 y &** 0 c>^ ay. 31 

co~oiy y ^ 31 ol cA — .y>^ ^ ^ «^y 3 f 

X 

r 8 1 — *Jj 

o~Jj AjIj ,^** (*-*»« y (5^* Jj 'Z“'ijC(* +-‘ i ' 3 I 

J. ^A(jyji*xi* 0 yye ^jy}- 3 C?y’ <y J* 

rev — a)> 

Ow^»0 ^U. 0 ^ 3 ^ 0.-JUA- U J*Yj l?* 1 * u 

c^iU o.*A* r ^ eJO v^— «y ^ j Jft* ^ 
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)i>— » i ' >k< |*«* I A— iiu Iks ^jjit 
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0> — xfl ^ jl Hi3^ *£ f ¥ — LS)^ ** — — ij** \j* ^ 

a — fc l — y ) ;»> — * c£)by 3^ eA — J&ji ^ — ^* 

r 9 f — *lj 

a^— — £ &apf *-£*»! 3 J ay* #ay* y a^ axmj 

* x ' 

ayi »ay»f y ^l—^c 3 ar ooU> ^y ^ 

n • — aJj 

ay «>Aty* #aaj ar ay*y aa — V jaS* 3 ^ — if 

ay y ya&3 a** ai> »aJo ^jjS yto #a — jo y #a — io *U? y wjb 

Ml — 4Jj 

a — .■A i ty. «ju>ty <-£*> z^Js jjj a— .iiyL oal^> y» 

* + 

a,— tity» A? Aj pf y ^ U j ^ 3b o.3y ■■£>*» 

Mv — 

o> vi.L« *3j, zyi* (3y» 0 v »» (i>li5^ t ^> * £ t ^ 

S3 

<3y j a^ by ^° y ^ *^3 cA*i ^ ^ , ^* j? 



m a 

*j| A— Jkfti k_ l t ? y 

t>it A — iilj ji a) jf * 4 A 

Ml 

" ^ 

A ^“' oy^ - u^"" («jy* 

r** 

ay** (?)/* 4 ^*i« j j-irf jjii 

«y> w*[j — *• tx)T 

r* i 

J j — , n a . y A-S y j>lj j| Ja 0 y a 
jjji p k»| ^ ia^t |*l jj LjJsji 

r*r 

j>* } tyr 04 ^ cA yj# j* 

- . Up 

^ X£ ^A) a xliijxj ^JeUJlj 


— *b 

«^j| Aiilj J*L by- J k AJ O j l 

j — , k 3 uii'V - •* — “f is** ijfiji 

— 4 

*— .» »/ tf" *?>.> 3» 
(*ay er* uy** j — t?v>j ii*w tj 

-4 

ty&j* Jj &* (L-^Xj ^0 U 

* 

X* f* J ls-** 

— *b 

))j — *? jl — li £ 

— ■* ** y* AjL* OJuotsL 

-4 

jy ^i; *^3 ‘^* y ^ *t»>jj*. 

)J~fi f) 3 * — *f *f ,**^1 


r*r — Jj 

a — 4 3 1* 1 j- m A A** uv® A*"* y j»“j 

«• A 

y? (•— **“i uf" *y J » *jy <j?l f» - ,/ 13 _, f— k* 13 

r*|* — *!) 

■>bj*A A* ;A ;*• & ±&l p&>l ^ j i$ ^ jA 

r *0 J; 

Os^lj 1^3 cy!^ ** *+** j* 

* * * , ' * 
>y — *^° VJU-JL^ IjXj L J\ J V Ju* jj^ib 
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r*«t — * if 

jS *** i ;^- a jr’jt j* c# 1 

j/ M (Mxj. j ;yA* ja *♦* •< / *+* i Aj<X». ji a*A l « 

r*v Jj 

ji — ii *a/ ur*3 W 4^ Hi 1 ^- — * 0;lo u* 3 / u*J — ** 

/j ; A_it JUT t>3f ; a ^-u-j r l a — iilAil jij* fjJ—V v* 

f*h ajj 

^_L4yL ^Ia-* tijjj ,.A-^ jj s# 51 -^ 1, $V 

h; vXJ*; Wy-kj ki**«l «»*■ , 

r*<l — aJj 

>* 6 l j-f a/> Jf jtj Jj (*—£») .£/>»• o^yj ;**-» J 4 i 

* * 

jj^» ^u4k> Aia. af k/Jb *3 3 4*~? d> 4 ^ w - 

r I • — a); 

(jyii »(£-*-» *f j Ja 3y* 3 j (_r/-^ ay - * <^ lo 3 
* * $ 0 
— i> *lfli» J— 4 - iyA— *f 3 ! ^i«o ?y> ayi. I >*-*»/).» / 

ri 1 — aJj 

^.^0 a£i|A_)uj. < 31 — oil yt yU. <3iA*jay (3>*<^l 

^j.j» » a^tA^. <3|^ )l J^j <y^*iAj |*X«Ia a? k*M»a 

ri r — aJj 

| j u r-* e j t ^3 tK*- cr®* **)/y 
C*»>U» ^X) i3j 13 yJ ± — *ii ; i e S liii j, 

rir — *J> 

(j 4 Vj M ^ ; &&J *-** ij\*S jpJ y* 1 * 

M ^ uiUk ) j4 *+*> Ca*o ^ 1 / 
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f 1 1* — df 

iJhi* dji) «-£*' j cjjt- u2U*o **y 

j* A ^y k j j ijj-J c*»i yyJti a — £|yj-<»T 

r i o — aJj 

y JU o^a*. JjA JL-if ^fa y U 

C&* ajU y Ja ijj yilS 1 y ^JUj ^aly. t> l* 

r" • *1 _ aJ> 

o*^ Uj jm fj!k> iJtAy 3 j ~i““ y 

j ^ y J^'4 Sly 3 wT sly- 3? 

r I v — aJ> 

gw j*^ ^j*la '^y*V O^W> jf ^^^i^Awsak. C 

/ / " / 

cA-^t ^ V 0* y ^ * "'■ ^ i o*j* LS'J; 3 ** t^j 4 * 

ri A — aJj 

«* II • ■ 

uV 5 J *> a®/ 1 J <3^ 3 y° 

(J*/° j w*^T j *-&£♦* ^>-. U j A jlj jU *-X>j3*<0 Uft-Aiai 

rn — aJj 

; 

Jaakj »ia->*>! *«j <JJ,i \!**J J** J*. 4 ^ 

iafl# c»f*> j ujCj Jo. 1 <p ^ csaU**^ ^ y& 

rr* — aJj 

£>U a,daj u j a* a — ^> taao (XaAJ <x£ £ — ill uflif^sc y »y ^ — i&t 

{-JIJd g)l — k*'j\ c* — yy! w. — ua&f U Zy2*> jfj* 

rr i — 

v3&* *+* ^ u u u 3 **>*3 &\) <3^* %*) ^ ^ 

l»d cXj 4^;!^ <3^. |o^e 3! eiV — ^ ^ ^ ** 
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rrr — *Jj 

Jilu t —i£t ! ^U. U taA (_^UJ ^ *«b ^ 

< » * * • A 

iij—iSui** yj( \Jj& ci>Uli y& ^tft. y\ y yi 0> -tu* y Jt> 

rrr — *Jj 

A+A^aJ OwM»f O>X A ^*0A*A ^A*wJ ^yU A+A ^ «£*•*»} f^Uo 

‘ ^ ' t , 

uj jj gu + * Q * 

lyZifi A ♦A ^jAift. ^ ^A aU li[ us*** A+A^jJ^aa.j AlJf ^laaJ^ 

rrr — 

ijta^ ^ X) ijfojJ T A^T \J> b <j^ — ** 

^Jlj A». a^Ia) y ^ vs*^>l Ay*- A-Uft. (XiT^ift \*>y^ 

rr 0 — *Jj 

JU»j &e ji jylail* uXw| ^lyj- JT * — 

JU-d.jr^u*'^ uT’ iur5- J 1 ** j! er- 3 - J>>*V 

/ / ^ / 

rr *f — Jj 

> * 

J L AXmI ^ ^jAfl |^id. ‘ ‘ ^ cl A ' i U if |.J)J L — TA. 1 ^b J i 

J? A^lAA* u2s-t~& }y** AjfA ■ A^> A^»->f d—i*A y «X J ,Aj 

rrv — aJj 

JUfci 8Ajl** 4/0 LL^— Ax> a)U* UJ^^ft-^f 

JU» ^il — +-> ^JLJL> ^j> Jtjj »-*A*»f c* — -w*v **y w)L» 

rrA *Jj 

f . * 

Ji y y* jf 5 y ‘V 7 j* <J^ y* cA*ry * — t* y c$** 

<-Ua j ^A y *jj>) y AxSSj^f 

rn — *)j 

Ji *— it jl y* jj;f <— * j> Ji i--jf !« ■ ' ® ^ y 

^ «*> 

AjT «>£L»aJ ^ — SkC &ky Ay^ Ja j$ 



J — C£*o ij Ja 

Jt j 3 k 

rri 

jjl AA/O ^ Ij — |U ^ iX v»b 

J^— ^ JklitS y y - ■■ *AAj 

> 

rrr 

Jj,jt 0*»! J#L ^jd***) i$ 

J^t 0*»f A*A jZ> 


ci — C£*o jj (J*>j )& b 

^)l^ jLJ^J y (J^M« 

— ^ 

Ov«M»f Jlui j| &S oni yfc 

JVj 3 ^ a? Ju >) 

— *b 

Jii ^5*1 o-^i j±*M ^ Ia^a 

d y±) v — i* C* P *y } j ~ j * 


rrr — *Jj 

(* *">.> *f ^--*1 ***l y '-#Ja l I* u^oj <uf 

r*~* »!r- ! ** u*# y>^ u jv-^ j—** j»y 

rn* — dj 

fy'j* (*;^ i* i3y»> p — *y J^j fy * — *• y^o ^ 

' / . " 9 ** 

— sm p — x&S y *J>)y jl p!^ j*&a a^ )j*> i-Af ^ r j| 

e #> 

rr e — ^ 


(V* 1 "./** urfy (*0 crO **•»/ ^ c A — fj J “ ’ <“* — f z^-* 

( ^ y i 0 “" 1 <5®- (3®- y (*^ le <-*J^3 3 j — fc “ l/ ° t?* 1 

rn — 


^jU. **f wJj ^jyR.^ j *la*J ; a 

fi | J *> i>y*> *>J>*y*» JU*» ^ 

^ * 

rrv 


j*il— A jI j *£»»au« {jij* & (»<A>I 3 

p — >13 oi^***^ 3 (*jf j " i m ^ * 




(•ijJ'j ^ ^ — *■ ti'A J 15 C i} — Ij* f“ <->■» — r! iSJ*" 

f*y m T ^ )b a*a y (*^y 3 y 
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rr a , 

— *!> 

<y j—**v i3 \f — 4 M > 

y-jt y y Ia— b ^3 i>i| b 

y isy**- y 

1 M / 

C*m| ^■■^f y*J y j* W 

+ 

rr «i 

— *b 

fir** 1 o ^* 1 r*j — '**■ j a 

r>* (>— *6 s^’ <y — *“* y / 

ay 4* a>— 4»A>* 

{•;£ — ? U. j f ^ 7 * 

IT* 

— *>j 

(*— w 1 * c>' — ***** i^ ,A y 

fi ~ « u c>b^ laj;— ^ ;•> 

# «* 

— iit,.*. (,1a. yrJ 

(x k — 4* 1 <y ^ 

r i»i 

ijy 

1*4** yjla. Jjjf 0 *«& _jf 

(*-r -*“> >}J.)T cA*^ 3 »3 U 

i*ij (jM*- y j*** i>**j 

,**- 3 I 4 y *f (**#*» 

rrr 

*)) 

(*— *y <y «,*« 3 >* y 

(*— »y tM* l ? .>•(; — * 3 * ** 

f — S cT Jj' 3 j; *—•“?'*" )' 

* # 

a ytyf <Uf af |**y 

rrr 

“ 4 

^1 y ^j 2 * — aj U 

r a_iJtyj aja 4* |*t *a" c >1 lij/t" 

*» 

iiU 

(/*“ *— *“;.»** *ji an* 

rff 

— 4> 

f — ** f ;ib 

I» — Uj c*/o& 

I-JAI J«*l -V) J pftly mXt '■■•* 

*jU ,*— i*i u/ g — 

ri*e 

— *!? 

f*— y Ji — aJ ^ 

* 

i—& y> ijtj ^ y f * — *** 

!* *— y tmA j3 A^ y|^ 

wT a*a y <y u>4< } 

* 
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rri — 

*■ I. y Ul)j ,^1*^1 *— ^ A*U» l - 

’ 0 0 0 

y c jj jilt u> C*~fc> ^ £*> Ui t? 

0 

rpv — 

(•<>*— <*** j j f*‘ s _r'0“« ^y »y.» ii»*^ oS)* - *) 

« “ ' 

(•■>> — ^^Ptyj ^w*y uj^ ) (• — “y iy isiJ^y 

ffh _ 4 

i »"~ ^ ^ i cf'iiT y y (* — ^ c>^y ^ *.,;£>( y 

^»— '*6 ^lilk ^Jy 4j>^ ^ — Ayll i>*b yy- y 

ri»9 — 4 

^t«5 A& cu^»f ojIa '•'^cAS 

^IjJ tS+aujttJj j*> y^luiu* c^j c5 i *^* 

<* . ✓ -* 3 ‘ 

r** — *Jj 

iyl— 4*,l *** jJ o^y cA — ~x* *y V y 

* 

C**>t ^JuS uf Jj* jt l .;T cl.li A ^ 3 

00 0 

r® i — <*Jj 

u a* * ! 1 ? «»££l j vti5*iy^ a— 0* j is^jy 

4 ujl>*i ua>»t *jw *y ) * — *** j* *yy yy * — *•* j y 5 **** 

r®r — Jj 

j — u^j j)* tS ±>J jy <y *—**?*? *a> *S ,yUJ- 

i ii j fM ji o»> J jj ^iiAjy iy ^ — *iyi ^ * 

r®r — Jj 

^tj — Si w l y»t !yy^ u>*> — “ eAf* w 1 — 1 W 

<0 * 

^t, — Si^i v 1 -— “T ^tr <>y <-»!r‘> J 1 -— •* y ■*—• s r ,d u 
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r»f — 

^ & 1 j (jif J±£ i£ 4^4 oJj. *( j , ~***y 4^)4 j4 

s' U + 

A — U A — £jf «xjU y £ ft £ J- ^ f — ** «-& 

/ / 

roe dj 

eJ4)jf j » 4 — **& U"J — *li £ — 4" tsiT 3* 

jyijjt ijjj 2/1 j — « - ^jtyj sJjj—* (*^ " -**1 

roi __ Jj 

; ; 

y-j.? *j _, y 4i ,y y ty } j—±> <-£U c~»i j 4> — jy 

^ — to t£ tS &S j.yj ^3 y 4 / ojIj y j — *♦* ert! 1} 

Toy _ jJ; 

cA-fa. cUl ^yo jts »4J<4> jSU ^1; 2)^) gj* l^V C) 1 * *)*) c -~i> av i 

o'-y ^y° y o 1 ** t* fc ^ y 

roA aJj 

w i. r; b jt* y u,-^ 8 ^ j> ejj^ 4 — ^ ‘•^ — ■** 3 4^y 

cayr« Ojt 4^- tijj 31 c£J* 4>i Ij pjf ef' c V ij r — £ ;!>— r CSM) 

r»i — 4 

e)l/*>** *;t^ *^»Jy eA * 4 ^ 

oV *■&. u? J o 1 ** *4^ ;* cM- cAi^ u*^ cr® i{ ****■ *3 

r 1* — aJj 

jy« ,y^ <A»isx Xjt&jl 3 ,yo Joo 4 — 43 

4 * "-o' 

(•> — * A * &{~S9\ lyk* /♦ 


n i — Jj 

^ O ^ -—^ V^i — yij 

1 3 ^ ^ — a| ^aU ^ ^^-aof t*{g 



rnr 

cA?) j *y» y 

(Ja Jl — **.f dxij tj 
✓ 

rir 

|t^ ' ' VkyA? «^A) ^iJ aJL— 

er* y 


— <*J> 

✓ 

.. Lp j !*.— Jta ^lj 

— 4 

L^o s A**k> <3^ ^ yiye * 

(^ /0 ^ — Vjri*i jl) &—£ (3^^ 


M P 

(4^j\ &> cJu^ y 3*^ y ^ 

>*» ^ ... 

*yi® *♦* (3 s * 5 tsjy j^y »®>*i ^ 


*b 


l^jiMA+A jl iJbji <3»l j &+*y ^1 

-*■ ✓ S> 

U> 

V«,l ft-e Oy Jjx A*A J£*J jl 

M° — «!; 


r~iy.Ls'3 

tj t xii' a/ 




_ xan,x> 


Ui,> 


^jly — ? v^cliaj ^ (^Ij. — £j G 


MM — *)i 


c^j cffjj ^r*“ i)ly & — i*.j 

Ujiia A^jfl>.XA3 


e.t^ ^ — 4jf jf 

i‘> — LL)b z^y 4^ri5i jt 


r^v 

V £* J}^ 0~*«i jJ&9 (■jAhjj 

{£r — £so Xha. w^Jj? j 

r m a 

. . +* 

V* ** y Lf>b^y ** l *** CSj^ 

< 

e>* a 5 ^ <y by *i #«>y3 

r«n 

y ^ ji ^ ^ y »**f >Mj 

jJ jS*“® jl &♦<* 



^ &1-& y *>^ j ep <y^j;«> 
+ * 

tj5 y — J l * J y* ;**» 

- 4 

^ — *° ^3 j <y ^ y *3 t^ jjt 

y J ey isJ&S **ji cri y 

— 

y ^ jt — *»■> (y° 

s *“ 

pi& y J*> j 15 t±j& y J*> ^ C>lA 


* This Quatrain is the same as Quatrain No. 352 supra ; the first line 

of the one being the second line of the other. It has been inserted 

twice through inadvertence. 
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rv* — *Jj 

y s“ i i^v 0 y o'^y*!** >t»!Ai y* 

fJ yi| ij — ti — fj 3 4 _S" ^<lj y° *—»%&* ^ eA-t* /i* 

rv i — <*J> 

jyl ^ e»jJ» **•>» )» J> 3 » *<f u >Sj jj& * tf * -1 (3^ 

yl *>jT L£T ^ f 4? <So| 3 *l ^ - - 4 * 4? «*if ^ ***S 4^ 

rvr — jJj 

y o — »Uk i — LSI c*~Jo <s£«*yj y m»jl ■■■ »* 1 3 *^ (VJ* 

j 3 oJj£ i jl-* £}fd C U,d»+C A$* & K J^ y 

rvr — 4)5 

^3 j*i y *l — d-iU» y )) »l — ^ 

/ '' ^ *■ 
y ( * — e 31 *T ^ y ^ — <5 31 »T y y= 31 »(&-»**> <j4,yi. j **>!*»» 

/ y y ,. 

rvi* — 4)3 

dyy* y «X|«^3 *HjT c£j y* s&yy* 31 a > l^ta tj -Mtff ^ct 

✓ y 

y ^ lAjt — — aa $T ^ caU j sS ^ 

- y 

rv© Jj 

^3 ^ oi^J >* r — * <%Aj vi^ 

/ + * 

y c* ©)t ^ 3 ^ ^ tj #•>) c* — **»* ^[3© <>*•*©* ^ y 

y 

rvi 4J3 

y ^il* — ** u»D~* uy° Ji 3 ^-*» y ^ 14 . — i» jMy w — * Jo oy 

y o# 1 * 4f yf 4 * ^lyj y ^U-** i>y *1? iiy ^y 

rvv — 4)3 

y 0 «» j t 4*o» C & *f ^ ji y iSA j ^yo tS p °* » v^y 

y ^ fc w X & JIa. y ^ fcjp v(s^o jyli— 4Jy ^ 
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fV A 

j}y lytjti — «tf cm; Jyy* <si 

y j\ u>l )l» j *b.*— 

rvs 

Jj 1 * 

y^jt atj dJ (• — ^y 
* 

ta. 

J^oU. j| jyli# lj kS jj 

a-*^ 4 jf y jl yyS 3 — 0 

I'M 

KA—jj; yy 5 l>-*t 
of y &&> ^1*3 yi t y> 

r at 

£ — iiyf I — a* J jj*. U 

^ — ia.y> £ — oiu> ajJ^j 

rAr 

A* A+A Jf yJ yiJ Jfc^ C*P Uo 

A* A^3f A? *,> ^li 

TAp 

JJAjjT )j 

^A»f i»)Jj — * j*» A *** 

r ao 

* 1 — If if lyjfA — < ! ^j; i y jf 

» *>£t{ bib** ^b*3 Li* d>^ J* 


-4 

yjl o'; 1 — t* & — *“• *£(•>'' <y 

j — •* 3 ' o^L; — 6 *i «-£*! j Ji »f 

— 4 

y r* j' iU ^ «>!>* 3 J% LS* 

+ * 

|^l&. p)ie 

-4 

A*® — i* A—* jyf _yf- lj_y jjjly* 

•^y ^ <y ty°-» i*K> w* 

— «b 

»*» — 4 I>*I a> 8 j — U tf si 

c**l gty>l eHs^jl >ayW 1! y /*^* 

— 4 ? 

* — *Myty *>— «• (*y«> 

jl J iSJ — < 3 **^ V 

* * 

— 4 

Jy A ♦A Jf t*jG) ijy- o*®f y 

ii) l- *f — ** 3 ^yty. 

— 4 

fcyf o>f »^*r* A* (*- — + *» 

J*f Ci^ Ja *fi»l ^ ^ 

— <b 

»l) y <-^jl *s*->» (,*y y 
^ * 

»<*- 3 yfc » * 3 $ if* 
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r a *1 _ 4 

*_♦* o/yj JJ u-y> *— ■ *A uv* 3 ^UU> 

S*a A Uw£« jl a*A <>— > A«»J Ij jjf t y^g yfc 

r^v __ 

^ <;S;W- ts> — (-* tjj 1 — ■* >*y — ^ j a; jl Ay p-Jl* 

LSJ U (3i la * J > ^ <A~£~ ^(A jj± <UA jAll J 

r a a *Jj 

lajtjlilel j ij — u jijjj ^ j. — »^o 0,1 jU* j ^iUo ^jjjasRj 

CiJ -** “1 jt &y'A 3 l — fi~ J— fa. .jJCe j ^(j j^AIji. 

rAq jJj 

Jjj <UA b J^j JUu jjjJ a*A ji aJS Lf *> JJ^B tS ^i-jk 

LS) S (S3J**I eiJ 4/° d'"~^- *S ijX Ij wUa. jm y 

✓ 

M* Jj 

</**•>*•> LS — k* a* 1 *- ;.j ^•“Lill /> J — t&J ^yi »jf£ _/ 

o-^y iji *~lL2J y.^lj^ijjL.4 af ,>yi ^13 *. 

M I — aJj 

lipT y — H a*. ^ ^.jjt jj ^Jj *14,^ 

t/ f ** bo**’ j!> ^ u" j ^ ijy af 4/ aJU, jb 

nr aJ> 

<A ^iu cUj tfj4j x*-^/ ^ ^ — JLt ji J 

sfi ^ *f j—ttj* y-^> u*y Jlk* ajaa. £«Ji 

0 

nr sij 

u—* M ^* lJ ° 3 )'—* L <yh Jt al_. 4V a-V JiU. ^ 

jU i{ “3? cjlj *> if aljf X» U jl>A jj, ^.jjj 



rqp iij 

iSTj*** ^ j j ** <D3^ u^» y yi. y ^1 

Cf^-y !/f ^y f yf o-.u if jMt 

n« dp 

<y~i^ l*—ti J — y er- ^ *-? l i (•“• v4-“ aJL*. yS 

<^— *-iW r — * J — >e ** W— J ^ j— ** _>*• y iu I i 

Ml Jj 


LS3 


<SJ^ (*-! ,<>J «y“ ** CfJ* ts 1 ^ 


cwy^.y J^— 1 ®pJi ji (jJu. 
y y * — ^ — *s — Lmj 


nv Jj 

^ly* ^ •t-i-yjJ ju^i ^ ; u w i«i ♦li-j* yaJi^ 
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46. Exogamous Septs of the Gehara Section of Kunch- 
bandia Kanjars. 

By W. Kirkpatrick. 


“If we are to understand the rise and history of Totemiam 
“and Exogamy, we must clearly apprehend that totemism 
“existed in all its essential features before exogamy was 
“thought of, in other words, that exogamy was an innovation 
“imposed on communities who were already divided into 
“ totemie classes. 

“The totemie clan is a totally different social organism 
“from the exogamous class, and we have good grounds for 
“thinking that it is far older.” 

J. G. Frazer, 

Totemism and Exogamy , vol. iv, p. 7t5. 

The Geharas are an Endogamous section of the tribes of a 
Gypsy character scattered over India, and known under the 
generre name of Kanjar. 1 While it is conceivable that the 
Geharas, like most other hitherto casteless peoples in India, 
will receive into their camp members —particularly women— of 
allied tribe-, the inclination is towards a strict observance of the 
Endogamic practice. This marrying within the clan is incul- 
cated in one of their socio- religious songs: “ Oehari Kar si tho 
nao chain , Kdjri Korsi tho ndo na chalsi “Marry a Gehari 
and your (our) name will continue, marry an outsider and your 
(our) name will disappear.” * 

While Endogamous, as a section or clan, the Geharas are 
divided up into a number of Exogamous septs, s *me of totemio 
and others of functional origin. I will not attempt to defi- 
nitely fix on the ex ict origin of each sept, but it is abundantly 
clear that whatever may have been the structure of the Original 
primeval clan or camp, and whatever its original Exogamous or 
Endogamous divisions, the process of splitting up into Endoga- 
mous sections and Exogamous sub-set tions has taken on a 
new lease of activity under Krahmanical influence. To the 
field worker in Sociological Ethnology who would determine 
the origin of the various descriptive names of the sub-sections 
and septs of these so-called Dravidian and Gypsy-like tribes, 

1 See J A.S.B., vol. vii, No. 6, Pasi Poli or Argot of Kunchbandiya 
Kanjars 

See J A.S.B., vol. vii, No. 7, Folk Song and Folk-lore of the 
Gehara * an jars. 
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this absorption of the casteless tribes of India into Hinduism 
of the fourth degree (Sudra) presents many pitfalls. 

The original gang system as we know enforced a rigid 
recognition of the custom of “ marrying out,” or, as it is now 
called, Exogamy ; and these Exogamous divisions might well 
all have been of totemio origin— of a totemism born of rever- 
ence for some particular animal, or part of an animal, or im- 
plement or natural object, or some matter bearing a relation 
to some natural object, or natural function, or it may have 
been a totemism induced by some function, or object related 
to an occupation. A totemic sept is not always an Exogamous 
sept, the one can be entirely independent of, or it may overlap, 
the other. 

The Exogamous sept can also have a local or communal 
origin, and there is another class of Exogmous division, namely, 
the Eponymous — “The ancestor,” to quote Sir Herbert 
Risley, “ who gives his name to the group, being either a Vedic 
saint (as with the Brahmans and the castes who imitate them) 
or a chief of comparatively modern date as with the Rajputs 
and others.” 1 

This form of divisional ancestral appellation — the Eponym — 
has hitherto been the close preserve of the Higher Hindu castes. 
To the aspirant to Hinduism there is an obvious attraction to 
be able to point to an Eponymous founder rather than to an 
inanimate totem. 

Finally, we have the Titular or nickname group, which ie 
common and nowadays perhaps the most popular, because 
with a little ingenuity and the help of the subsidized Brahman 
it is always possible to convert the most obvious and outrage- 
ous nickname into some one of the divine names from the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

One is tempted to speculate here whether the Exogamous 
septs which we find existing among these Gypsy-like tribes — 
not to be too sweeping I would say —whether the social organi- 
zation of all Kanjars — has been created or founded on an 
Exogamous base in imitation of the social customs prevailing 
in Hinduism, or is it not more likely that the laws of Exogamy 
originating with the primeval hordes and “camps” have 
been adopted of necessity — collaterally with the expansion of 
Hinduism and the development of the caste system. 

The whole question of Totemism and Exogamy is dealt 
with exhaustively by Professor J. G. Frazer in his monumental 
work “ Totemism and Exogamy,” and the subject in its rela- 
tion to Indian tribes and castes has been thoroughly studied 
and explained by both Mr. W. Crooke* and Sir Herbert 
Risley . a 

1 H. H. Risley, Peoples of India, p. 15'». 

* Crooke*s Tribes and Castes of the N. W. Provinces of India. 

8 Sir Herbert Risley, “The Peoples of India/* 
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The simple rule of Exogamy that the bride must be selected 
from an encampment different from that of the bridgegroom 1 is 
observed by the Sansias , Haburas , and other Gypsy tribes 
allied to the Kanjars, and I have no doubt this practice was 
prevalent among the Kunchbandia Kanjars when they still 
pursued a true nomadic life. As we know them to-day, although 
they are more and more inclined to become settled, the Kanjars 
remain divided up into several Exogamous septs in which are 
discernible the remnants of the camp system ; and this is Exo- 
gamy in its mosj; primitive form. 

The Gehara Endogamous section of Kanjars is subdivided 
into ten Exogamous septs. Of these, I place eight as true, and 
two as ‘spurious.’ I believe two septs are latter-day inven- 
tions created to cover up some breach of the Exogamic law — 
their names would suggest this. It may be, the eight septs 
were found to be short of either men or women, and the creation 
of a new Exogamous sept became an absolute necessity to 
maintain the Endogamic value of the whole section. There is 
further justification in fixing the number of true Exogamous 
septs of the Gehara at eight, in that the two I term ‘ spurious ’ 
were not known to all the members of the tribe , while every 
adult man , and even boys, knew the eight pukka gdt. Mr. Nesfield 
in his Account of the Kanjars 2 says, they * ‘ profess to have seven 
clans, of whom five are well established, and four can be ex- 
plained by their crafts,” but Mr. Nesfield did not apparently 
appreciate that these seven “clans,” as he calls them, were 
“Exogamous septs!” Mr. Crooke considers the enumeration 
given to him “ by an Aligarh correspondent,” who ascribes nine 
sections to the Kunchbandia Kanjars, as “the most accurate 
and complete.” 8 

The ten Exogamous septs of the Geharas discovered to 
me are — 

1 . Bhains. 

2. Baid Bhains . 

3. Gohrher or Guild th. 

4. Ndkphuld. 

5. Untwdr. • 

6 Mardiyd . 

7. Sunkat. 

8 Sohnrd. 

9. Sainak Sohdd . 

10, Rdri Sohdd . 

Of the above the two doubtful septs are the Baid Bhains 
and Sainak Sohda. Nesfield’ s list of “clans” includes the 
Maraiya, Bhains, Sunkat, Gohar (Goh-her) and Soda (or Sohda). 

* See History of Human Marriage— Westermarok. 

Calcutta Review, LXXVII, 368 sqq. 

8 Crooke’s Tribes and Castes, vol. Ilf, p. 137. 
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Mr. Crooke’s several lists collected from various districts include 
Maraiya, Bhains, Sunkat, Soda, Goher, Sonra, Untwar. Mr 
Crooke 1 among several other names of divisions mentions the 
Lohiya or “iron-men” and the Laknrhar or wood-men.” 
An early note I made excludes the Batd Bhains and Sainak Soda 
and includes instead the Lakarhar and Lohiya . I think, how- 
ever, these two latter are merely functional or occupational 
divisions. 

Sherring says, “ the Kanjars have seven clans,” the 
Maraiya, Soda Sunkat, Lakarhar, Bhains and Goher and 
Dhobaus— of these he says, “the first six eat together and 
intermarry— and on’y the first four are found in Benares, the 
remaining three inhabit the country further west.” 

1. BHAINS . Totemic; Bha ins- a. Buffalo. Thisisapure 
example of an Exogamous totemistic “sept hearing the name 
of an animal, a tree, a plant, or some material object, natural 
or artificial, which the members of that sept are prohibited from 
killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, using, etc.” The 
Geharas themselves have suggested to me, and I believe the 
suggestion has a strong bearing on the origin of totemism, 
that in the Bhains or buffalo as a totem we have an instance 
of totemism born of reverence. Though the sept is now in- 
clined to be totemic the name is of occupational derivation ; 
the founder of the family was a Bhainswallah or Buffalo herd. 
Buffalo is a fairly common divisional name among the caste- 
less tribes. Richardson in his “ Account of the Bazeegars or 
Nuts ” says, “ they are subdivided into seven castes (sic), viz. 
the Charee, Athbhyea, Bynsa , Pa buttea, Kalkoor, Dorkinee 
and Gungwar, but the difference seems only in name, for they 
live together and intermarry as one people.” % Bynsa is clearly 
recognizable as Bhains . 

R V. Russell, in Census of India, 1901, Central Provinces, 
gives one of the Clan Totems of the Ahirs as bhainsa and of the 
Halbas — Mshia = a buffalo; of the totemic clans of the Boyas 
of the Deccan we have one called the Yenumalu = Buffaloes. 
The Balijas (see Census of India, Madras, Part I), the chief 
trad ng\3aste in the Southern Presidency, have an Exogamous 
clan bearing the same name Yenumalu = a buffalo. The 
Komatis of Madras have a buffalo totemic clan = Enupa . 
The Sansias or Sansi Kanjars have three divisions, the Karkhal, 
Chaidih and Mahais ; Mahais = buffalo. The Beriyas also 
have an Exogam >us sept called Bhains, thus clearly establishing 
a connection between the Beriyas and .Kanjars a* it does 

) Crooke’s Tribes and Castes » see Article on Kanjars. 

? Here we have Capt. > ichardaon unconsciously discovering an 
Endogamous tribe divided into Exogamous septs “ for they live 
together and intermarry as one peoole.” It was not till sixty years 
later that MoLellan definitely discovered and explained Endogamy an d 
Exogamy. 
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between the Nats and Sansias and Kanjars. As an instanee 
of the tendency now so active among Gypsy tribes, who 
as they gradually settle down, throw off their old gypsy 
habits and adopt Hindu traditions, Mr. Crooke says, 1 “It is 
significant that the Bhains section (of Kanjals) of Buduan 
have changed their name into Baiswar, and are beginning to 
claim a connection with the Bais Rajputs.” 

2. BAID BHAINS. Functional and partly Totemic, 
an offshoot, I believe, of the Bhains. 

Baid or Vaid, a physician, an honorific title indicating 
the reputation the Kanjars like all Gypsy tribes have in the 
dispensing of quack medicines, simples, love philtres and 
so forth — the ingredients Geharas commonly use being jungle 
herbs, oil extracted from sand lizards and other reptiles and 
animals, Jackal's fat, and Hyaena’s whiskers. The whole 
clan of Geharas lay claim to the occupational description 
Singhiwallah , meaning ‘ Horn folk,’ who use hori s for cupping 
with, and they have an established practice in all the villages 
in the Districts. Acting on the principle of a counter-irritant 
relieving pain they earn as much as a rupee for an operation. 
Only the Gehara men, and not both men and women as with 
the Gulgulias and others in Bengal, act as operators, the 
method employed being as follows : 

About 1 finches of the tip of a cow’s horn with a minute hole 
at the point, a small lump of wax, and a sacriticator or rough 
lancet complete the outfit. The patient, we will suppose, has a 
pain in the chest. A small spot on the subject’s chest, on or 
about the seat of the pain, is washed and cleaned, and rubbed 
hard with the finger, then with the lancet two or three scratches 
are made and the operator with the singi (horn tip) in his lips, 
point inside the mouth applies the base of the singhi to the 
patient’s skin and sucks hard for about a minute. Meantime 
he has the wax in his mouth being worked into a proper con- 
sistency, and when a sufficiently strong vacuum has been 
formed, the wax is adroitly transferred on to the pinhole on the 
tip of the horn. Two or three taps with the finger nail to see 
that the suction is quite strong, and the horn is allowed to 
remain sticking to the patient for ten or fifteen minutes. 
When removed a cone of coagulated blood is shown as the 
‘ ‘ poison” extracted! To show how even the Kanjar Singi- 
wallah can adapt himself to the requirements of the West and 
is not above picking up some of the benefits of Angrezi rule, I 
would digress further and mention the case of a genuine Gehara 
Kanjar who was introduced to me with pride as an Angrezi 
bolmwallah (a speaker of English). He had somehow, as a 
boy, got in touch with a British Reg ; ment in Nasirabad (Raj- 
putana), and being an adept singiwallah he appl ed his “ art of 

1 Crooke *fi Tribes end Castes, Vol. Ill, p. 138. 
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oupping ” to curing corns, and in a very short while collected a 
book full of chits from grateful British soldiers — the British 
soldier it was explained to me “ always had corns.’ * Besides 
the cupping operation which I have described and which when 
applied to corns had all the appearance of a literal extraction, 
my friend learnt how to operate on ingrowing toe-nails and the 
treatment by cupping of cases of flat feet, and so on. He was 
from his book of chits, when I knew him, a most successful prac- 
tising Chiropodist among the British soldiers and sailors in 
Bombay. 

3. GOH-HER. Totemic, but I am afraid the Totemic 
value is not very great as catching the Goh or gohsdmp (iguana) 
is pretty generally carried out by the whole Gehara section. 
The taboo only remains as a suggestion. Mr. Crooke classifies 
the Goher as an iguana-catchcr — this is probably what the 
orginal totemic taboo has deteriorated into. 

4. NAKPIIULA . 1 was for some time led astray by a 

Kanjar shikari who called his sept Ndkphula or nag phana, a 
common vernacular name for the prieklv-pear cactus, 1 and if I 
had been content not to have this confirmed by more know- 
ledgable members of the clan, I would have put it down as a 
Totemic Exogamous sept with the cactus as Totem. This is 
entirely wrong— it is an Eponymous or more correctly a nick- 
name sept whose founder acquired a swollen nose. Vide Sir 
Herbert Risley’s “Peoples of India” for a few extravagant 
nicknames of founders of septs and divisions But are these 
names really as absurd as they sound to us ? I feel certain 
that the application of the term nak phhoola, which means 
“swollen nose,” in this case has some definite relation to the 
very widely observed superstitions connected with nostrils. 
Nostril Lore, as it may be termed, has a wide influence all over 
India. One idea is that no individual in normal health 

• N&gphul or Nag Phal = snako fruit, probably from the resem- 
blance of the broad prickly leaf with the flower on top to a cobra 
with expanded hood. Dr. Burkill has kindly given me the following 
interesting note : — “ There are several species of Opuntia in India ; their 
“ origin is America, and the earliest to reach India probably came in 
“before 17fi0, There is, however, no evidence of its coming whereby to 
“ fix the date. 

“ You speak of Nagphula ; but I know rather the name as Nag- 
“ phana. Nagphana or Nagphani is the general name in Northern and 
4 * Central India ; and in the mouths of the people the name is connected 
“ with Nag— the cobra and phana, the whole meaning the cobra’s hood. 
“ Nagadali is a Madras name and in Tamil Naga means a cobra : the 
“ name means snake’s head. Naga-mulla is said to be a Malay name 
“ and there Naga means a dragon. 

“In 1796 the Madras Government in an order called the plant 
“ Naga kulli or Naga dalli kulli. How and when these vernacular names 
“ became attached to Opuntia I do not know. I have no evidence that 
* ‘ they were used for another plant before Opuntia became common in 
“ India.** 
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breathes through both nostrils simultaneously. Breathing 
through the right nostril indicates the influence of the 
Sun — through the left the influence of the Moon. There 
are millions of people in India influenced by Nostril Lore. 
Where a Brahmin is not available for consultation the action 
of the nostrils is regarded as an equally good oracle. Any 
Kahar in the North-Western Provinces knows that he breathes 
through his right nostril up to twelve o’clock midday, and for 
the second half of the day through his left nostril ; or if he is 
going out to plough his fields, or is starting on a journey, or is 
setting out to seek a situation, he consults his* nostrils by 
applying his thumb to his left nostril, and if he finds his right 
nostril is the active one the omen is propitious, otherwise his 
adventure is doomed to failure. 

If the nostrils fulfil the functions of a sort of vade mecum 
substitute for the family Brahmin, an ancestor with a swollen 
nose surely comes within the scope of Nostril Lore. Crooke 
mentions Neta as a section of the Badi Nats — a tribe very 
closely allied to the Kanjar — ‘ Neta, which they say means the 
“ ‘mucus of the nose,’ in which form they came out of the 
“nose of their first ancestor” — here we have some more 
undoubted “nostril lore” which probably also has some 
bearing on the origin of the Gehara sept whose founder had a 
“swollen nose.” 

5. UNTWAR or UTWAR , of Totemic origin, but also 
possibly explained by the occupation indicated. Uiwar or 
Untwar — Untwallah = the camel man. The Kanjars appear 
to be the only “ caste” or tribe in India with an Exogamous 
sept of this name. I am inclined to suggest the name might be 
taken as an indication of some locality where the tribe was at 
one time in contact with camels, or were possibly occupied 
as camel-drivers probably in Rajputana and further North. 

6. MARAIYA. Mr.Nesfield and Mr. Crooke give the deri- 
vation as “worshippers of Mari” — Mari being a corrupted 
form of Maharani, the supreme deity of the Kanjar and some 
allied tribes. But 1 think the fact that Maraiya , or Marrid , is 
a common Urdu word for a Kutcha hut ( Mdkdn ) made of Sirki 
{Saccharum Roxb.) plastered over with mud, and the fact that 
till very recently the Kanjars never under any circumstances 
lived in any thing so substantial as a Mdrrid f indicates either 
that the name Mdrdiya is given to a particular gang or camp 
because they lived in mud-plastered huts, different in this 
respect from the rest of the tribe ; or that the whole tribe were 
given the name of Mdrrid , or Maraiya , because of their peculi- 
arity in living in open-air encampments and never in huts or 
houses. In support of my derivation of the word that living 
in anything like a house or Marria was for some reason * taboo,’ 
I have the opinions of several Kanjars who explained that the 
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Maraiya were so named because they “did not enter into 
houses” — •* Mdkdn mi nahi ghusta" ; nor would they build 
houses or live near them. It is well known that these names 
often have their origin as titles of derision. In Mr. Crooke’s 
Account of the Nats he mentions a section of the Badinats 
called <v Marai, a kind of tree.” 

7. SANK AT. Probably occupational, if we accept the 
meaning as ordinarily undei stood, viz. Stone-cutter. Some 
of the Kan jars and s milar tribes all over Northern India are 
known to supply chakkis or hand g indstones. 

Sunkh or Suk besides meaning stone or stones also means 
a shell or shells, and we have various exogamous septs bearing 
the same name. Sukwar is a subsection of the Gulgulias of 
Bengal. Sakawar is a sept of the Nats ; while there is a Santali 
totemistic sept known as Sankh (a conch shell), the Kurmis 
also have a totemic sept Sankhowar (shell ornaments), while 
Sunkhar is an Exogamous gotrd of the Khatiks. 

8. SOHNRA. Eponymous. The ancestor being one 
Sohnra who fell aslerp among the rushes on the banks of a 
river, and waking at night, he thought the waving grasses 
surrounding him were rushing waters. He struck out to swim 
to save himself, which brought him to his senses, and he thus 
discovered his delusion. Kds mi nd tirnd is a tribal ‘ prover- 
bial ’ song. “ Do not swim in rushes 1 ” or “grass.” 

9. SA1NAK SOHDA . Totemic. Sainak meaning an 
earthenware plate used to cover the mouth of the earthenware 
round jar known as a ghard or chatti. Sohda \ of its meaning I 
have been unable to get any explanation. It might possibly 
be the Punjabi pronunciation of tiohnra. 

10. RARHI SOHDA Totemic. Rarhi or Rahri being 
derived from Lahr — a string of saliva — or in detail, that fine 
string of spittle which sometimes on expectoration reaches like 
a thread from the lips to the ground. This sounds a fantastic 
sort of totem, but a simple explanation is that in some myste- 
rious way it was in the form of “ a thread of saliva ” that the 
first ancestor of this sept was born. It is of cour-e well known 
that spitting is sometimes used as a charm, and we have it in 


1 SeeJ A S. B., Folk Fong and Folklore of the Gehara(Kanjars), p. 437, 
vol. vii. No 7. The following extract from ^ r. Crooke’s 44 Tribes and 
Caste-i. •* p. 71. vol. 3. on the Julaha is in f (-resting '• one proverb embodies 
a curious piece of folklore. 44 The Julaha lost his way in a linseed field** 
Julaha bhutiaile tisi khet A Julaha h suppos'd to have taken the 
linseed field covered with blue flowers for a river and tried to swim it. 
As a parallel ' r. < hristian (Behar Proverbs 137) quotes from Kingsl y ’s 
44 1 he Roman and The Teuton * * : 44 A ma< nea* from God came over the 
Herules; when they came to a field of flax they took the blue flowers 
for water, and spread out their arms to swim through and were all 
si lightered defenceles ly ’* He mig it have added that the same tale 
appears in No. 149 of Grimm*s “ German Stories.” * 
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Mungo Parks* Travels, Chapter VI, that Holy Spittle is very 
firmly believed in by the Christian of Abyssinia. 

TRIBAL TOTEMS . The tribal totems of the Gtehara 
Kanjars — quite independent of the Exogaraous septs — totems 
in fact common to the whole section, are first and foremost: — 
The Dog — anyone killing a dog is outcasted and not re-admit- 
ted to the Brddari until he has expiated his sin in the Ganges. 
Other totems which they are barred from eating, though they 
may kill them, are the Horse, Ass, Snake, Tiger, Wolf, Cheel 
(kite), Gidh (vulture ) 1 and Parrot. Every other animal or 
bird in the world may be, and as many as are procurable, are 
eaten by all Kanjars. 


* Oidh 3= a vulture. The A gar iy as have a sept who wiljk .^oti-lShrow* 
a stone at a vulture, and Sir Herbert Risley mentions a similar sept of 
Bengal Oraons. The Beriyas have a sectional name — gidhmar or vulture- 
killer. Such occupational titles of septs seem to indicate an original 
hunting state, and we have Dhanvk (from Dhdvu — a bow). Syarmar = 
jackal-slayer, gohhdr = iguana-catcher. Sampera , the snake man. 
Bahelid from Bahali or bahari a falcon, and dozens of other such 
sectional names occurring among castes who are actually classified by 
Mr. Nesfield (Brief View of Caste ystem of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh 
by J. C. Isesfield) as allied to the Hunting State. The status of all 
these tribes is so low that I would rather declare them to be * 4 Casteless 
tribes * ' allied to the Hunting State. 




47* A Brief Bibliography of Hindu Mathematics* 

By G. R. Kaye. 


To those who are not already familiar with, but are inter- 
ested in the literature of the subject, the following list of works 
dealing with the history of Hindu mathematics may be of some 
value. The list does not profess to be complete— indeed such a 
list must always be open to emendation— but it is hoped that 
it will be found useful 

It has been somewhat difficult to draw a line of demarca- 
tion between works to be included and works that should be 
excluded from the list. For example, it might be somewhat 
difficult to justify the inclusion of Montucla’s ‘Histoire,’ 
Alberuni’s ‘India,’ etc., while Hankers and Cantor’s great 
works 1 * are excluded. An attempt has, however, been made to 
keep the list within proper bounds, and very few works not 
bearing directly on the subject in hand are given. Naturally, 
the works listed vary in value, and their value to the student 
depends to some extent upon his point of view. To one first 
tackling the subject perhaps Cantor’s Vorlesungen * is the best 
introduction, but the material upon which real work is to be 
done is contained in the original Hindu works edited by 
Colebrooke, Kern, Thibaut, Hoernle, Dvivedi, Rangacharya 
and others. These studied in the light of some knowledge of the 
history of Western mathematics 3 will give much interest and 
ample results. 

The list now given requires supplementing in several 
directions; the list of Sanskrit texts requires amplification, and 
alistof mathematical works, now only in manuscript, is greatly 
desired. 

It will be noticed that the original Hindu works mentioned 
do not go beyond the time of Bhaskara (twelfth century A.D.), 
after which period Hindu mathematical works cease to have 
special historical interest. 

1. Montucla, J. F, — Histoire des Mathematiques,dans quelles 
on rend compte de leur progres depuis leur origine 
jusqu’a nos jours, etc. Paris, 1799-1802. 

i Hankel Zur Geschicte der tnathematik in Altertum und Mittelalter. 
Cantor M. Vorlesungen iiber Qeschichte dar Mathematik. 

* There is nothing really adequate in the English language. 

B The Indian student is recommended to read at least Qow s Sh&ri 
History of Greek Mathematics, Heath's Diophantus of Alexandria , and, 
where possible, Woepcke’s and Suter’s works on Arabic mathematics 
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(The third book of the second part deals with Hindu 
mathematics.) 

2. Strachey, E. — Bija Gannita; or the Algebra of the 

llindous. London , 1813. 

3. Taylor, J. — Lilawati : or a treatise on Arithmetic and 

Geometry, by Bhascara Acharya. Embay , 181b 

3«1. Playfair, J.-— On the Algebra and Arithmetic of the Hin- 
dus. Edinburgh Review, xxxix, pp. 141-163. Nov., 1817. 

4. Colerooke, H. T. — Algebra with Arithmetic and Mensura- 

tion from the Sanskrit of Brahmegupta and Bh&scara. 

London, 1817. 

(Colebrooke’s introductory matter was reprinted in his 
Miscel aneous Essays , 2 vols., Madras, 1871.) 

6. Buchner. — D e Algebra Indorum. Elbing, 1821. 

6. Feizi.-- T he Lilavati, a treatise on Arithmetic, translated 

into Persian from the Sanskrit work of Bhascara 
Acharya. Calcutta , 1827. 

7. Whish, C. M.— On the Alphabetical Notation of the Hindus. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras , i, 54. l'>27. 

8. Whish, C. M.— On the Hindu Quadrature of the Circle. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society , Hi. 1830. 

9. Playfair, L. P.— Observation on the Trigonometrical 

Tables of the Brahmins. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , vol. v, 1795. 

10. Rosen, F. — The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa. 

London . 1831. 

(This contains many references to Hindu mathe- 
matics ) 

11. Jaquet, E. — Mode d’Expression symbolique des nombres, 

employes par les lndiens, les Tibetains et les Javanais. 

J ournal Asiatique , 1 835. 

12. M. Chasles. — A per^u historique sur Porigine et le d6ve- 
• loppement dis M6thodes en G6om6trie, particuiierement 

de celles qui se rapportent k la Geometric moderne, eto. 

Bruxelles, 1837. 

(The Geometry of the Indians. Note xii, pp. 417-456.) 

13. Libri, G. — Histoire des Sciences math6matiques en Italie, 

depuis la Renaissance des Lettres jusqu’it la fin du dix- 
se] time Biecle. Paris , 1838. 

(Influence indienne et origine de Falgebre, p. 118, 
vol. 1. Ouvrages des Hindous qui ont 6t6 connus 
au moyen age en Europe, p. 123, vol. 1. Liber 
augmenti et diminution is vocatus numeratis dhh'na- 
tionis , ex quod sapientes Indi posuerunt , quern 
Abraham compilavit et secundum librum qui Indorum 
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dictum est compo8uit . Note xiv, vol. i, pp. 304-376. 
L( s chiffres indiennes. Note xv, pp. 377-379.) 

14. Prinsep, J. — Professor Schlegel’s Enigma. Mode of ex- 
pressing numerals in the Sanskrit and Tibetan languages. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal f iii, 1834. 

16. Wokpcke, F. — Extrait du Fakhri, Trait6 d’Algebre par 
Abou Bekr Mohammed ben Alhacan Alkarkhi (manuscript 
962, Supplement Arab© de la Bibliotheque imperials) ; 
pr^c^de d’un m6moire sur l’Algebre indetermin6e chez 
les Arabes. Paris , 1853. 

(An analysis of Indian methods of solving indetermi- 
nate© of the second degree is given, pp. 33-42.) 

16. W oepcke . F.— Sur le mot Kardaga et sur une m6thode 

indienne pour calculer les sinus. 

M ann. math xiii , 386-394. 1854, 

17. Burgess, E., and Whitney. — The Surva Siddhanta. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. vi. 1866* 

18. Thomas, E. — Ancient Indian Numerals. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society , Bengal , 1866. 

19. Boncompagni don B.— Trattati d’aritmetica pubblicati 

da Baldassarre Boncompagni. 1. Algoritmi de numero 
Indoium. Roma , 1857. 

20. Prinsep, J. — Essays on Indian Antiquities, etc., of the late 

J. Prinsep. Edited by E. Thomas. London , 1858. 

(This contains an interesting account of the discovery 
of the old Sanskrit numerals, vol. ii, p. 71, etc.) 

21. W oepcke , F. — Sur V Introduction de rArithmdtique in- 

dienne en Occident, etc. Roma , 1859. 

22. Pihan. — E lfposd des Shines de numdration usit&j chez les 

peuples orientaux anciens et modernes. Paris , 1860. 

23. Frjedlein, G. — Gerbert, die Geomejrie des Boethius und 

die indisehen Z.ffern. Ein Versuch in der Gesehichte 
der Arithmetik. Erlangen , 1801. 

24. Bapu Dkva Sastri. — T ranslation of the Surya Siddhanta 

bv Pundit B$pu Deva Sastri and of the Siddhanta 
Siromani by the late Lancelot Wilkinson, revised by 
B. D. Sftstri. Calcutta , 1861. 

26. SoMiRFNER, A. — Uber die hohen Zahlen der Buddhisten. 

Melanges asiatigues ti res du Bulletin de V Acadamie 
imptriale des Sciences de St . Petersbourg. Tome tv, 1862. 

27. Brockhaus, H. — Ueber die Algebra des Bhaskara. 

Berlin 5 1862. 

28. Brockhaus, H.— Zur Gesehichte des Indischen Z&hlsystems, 

Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgerdandes 74-83. 
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29. Woepcke, F. — Memoire sur la propagation des Chiffres 

indiens. 

Journal Asiatique , pp. 27-529, 1863. 

30. Keen, H.— On some Fragments of Aryabhata. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , xx , 15, pp. 371-187. 1863. 

31. Thomas, E. — Note on Indian Numerals. 

Journal Asiatique, Tome ii : vi e Serie , p. 379, 1863. 

32. Aufreoht, Th. Catalogi Codicum Mauuscriptorurn Biblio 

thecae Bodleiana?. Pars Octava Codices Sanscriticos 
complectens (pp. 325f). Oxford , 1864. 

33. Bhau Daji. — O n the age and authenticity of the works of 

Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, etc. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1865. 

33* 1 Gerhardt, C. I. Das Rechenbuch des Maximus Planu- 
des. Halle , 1865. 

34. Burnell, A. C. — Elements of South Indian Palaeography 

(pp. 57-70). Mangalore , 1874. 

35. Kern, H.— The Aryabhatiya with the Commentary Bati- 

dlpika of Paramadlgvara. (Sanskrit text.) 

Leiden , 1874. 

36. Thibaut, G. — On the Sulvasutras. Journal of Asiatic 

Society of Bengal , xliv , l, pp. 227-275. 1875. 

37. Thibaut, G. — The Raudhayana Sulvasutra. The Pandit , 

9-10. Benares , 1875. 

38. Thibaut, G. — The Katyayana Sulvasutra. The Pandit 

(New Series), vol. iv. Benares , 1876. 

38*1. Bhagvantlal Indraji — O n the ancient Nagarl Numerals. 
The Indian Antiquary , in, pp. 42.-48. 1877. 

39. Waeschke, H. — Translation of Planudes’ Hindu Arith- 

metic. Halle , 1878. 

40. Rodet, L.— L’Alg&bre d’al-Kharizmi et les methodes 

indienne et grecque. Journal Asiatique : Septieme Serie 
Tome xi , pp. 1-98. 1878. 

41. Rodet, L. — Lemons de Calcul d’ Aryabhata. ( Extrait du 

Journal Asiatique.) Paris , 1879. 

42. Weissenborn, H. — Das Trapez bei Euklid, Heron und 

Brahmegupta. Ahhandlungen zur Oeschichte der Mathe- 
matik : Zweites Heft. Leipzig , 1879. 

43. Rodet, L. — Sur la veritable signification de la notation 

num£rique invent6e par Aryabhata. Journal Asiatique, 
Tome xvi, p. 440/. 1880. 

43*1. Wilson, H. H. — The Mackenzie Collection. A descrip- 
* tive Catalogue of the Oriental Manuscripts, and other 
articles illustrative of the Literature, History Statistics 
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and Antiquities of the South of India; collected by the 
late Lieut. -Col. Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of 
India. Calcutta , 1828. 

Madras, 1882. 

44. Bayley, Sib E. C. — On the Genealogy of Modern Numerals. 

Extract from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society . 

1882. 

44*1. Hunrath. — tiber das Ausziehen der Quadratwurzel bie 
Griechen und Indern. 1883. 

45. Hoernle, A. F. R. — The Bakshali Manuscript. Indian 

Antiquary , vol. xviii , pp. 33-48 and 275-279. 1888. 

46. Sachau, E. C. — Alberuni’s India. An account of the 

Religion, Philosophy, Literature, Geography, Chrono- 
logy, Astronomy, Customs, Laws and Astrology of India 
about A.D. 1030. An English Edition, with Notes and 
Indices. London , 1888. 

47. Thibaut, G.,and M. Sudharkar Dvivedi. The Pancha- 

siddhantika of Varaha Mihira. Benares, 1889. 

48. Temple, Sir R. — Notes on the Burmese System of Arith- 

metic. The Indian Antiquary , vol. xx, 53. 1891 . 

48*1. Burgess, J. — The Sines of Arcs in the Panchasiddhantika. 
The Indian Antiquary , vol. xx , p. 228. 1891. 

49. Delbos, L. — Les Mathematiques aux Indes Orientales. 

Paris, 1892. 

50. Banner ji, H. C. — Colebrooke’s translation of the Lllavatl, 

with Notes. (The Sanskrit text is also given). 

Calcutta , 1893. 

51. Eggeling, I. — Catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts in 

the Library of the India Office, Part v. (Astronomy 
and Mathematics, pp. 991-1055.) London , 1896. 

51- 1. Buhler, G. — Indische Palaeographie. Orundriss der Indo- 

Arischen Philologie and Altertumshinde , 1 Band 11 Heft, 
pp. 73-83. Strassburg, 1896. 

(An English translation has been given in the* Indian 
Antiquary.) 

52. Thibaut, G. — Astronomie, Astrologie und Mathematik. 

Orundriss der I ndo- Arischen Philologie, Hi, 9. 

Strassburg, 1899. 

52- 1. Sudhakara DvevedI. — T ri6atika by S'rldharacharya, 

edited by M. M. Sudhakara DvevedI. Benares, 1899. 

53. Konbn, H. — Geschichte der Gleichung t* — Du* = l. 

Leipzig, 1901. 

(pp. 18-30. Die ganzzahlige Auflosunfe der Gleichung 
t* — Du*= 1 bei den Indern.) 
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53*1. Subhakara Dvivedin. — B rahmasphutasiddh&nta and 
Dhyanagrahopadesadhyaya by Brahmagupta, edited 
with his own Commentary by M. M. SudhSkara Dvivedin. 

Benares, 1902. 

64. Cantor, M. — Ueber die alteste indische Mathematik. 

Arch. Math. Leipzig , 8, 1904. 

64*1. Sita Ram. — O ur ancient Mathematics — Arithmetic [a 
portion of the LIlavati translated into Hindi, with 
introduction in English]. Moradabad , 1904. 

55. Zbuthen, H. G. — Sur PArithm^tique G4ometrique des 

Grecs et des Indiens. Bibliotheca Mathematica. 1904 
(97-112.) Leipzig ; 1904. 

65*1. Haas K. — Die Mathematiker der Inder. 

Osterreichiache Mittelschule , 18, 1904. 

56. Sitter, H. — Uber die Vielecksformel in Bhaskara’s LIlavati. 

Verhandl. d. driiten internat. Mathematiker- Kongr esses, 
Leipzig , 1905, pp. 556-558. Leipzig , 1905. 

57. BtiRK, A. — Das Apastamba-Sulba-Sutra. Zeischrift der 

Deutschen Morqenldndischen Gesellschaft , 55, 1901, 

pp. 543-591 ; 56, 1902, pp. 327 -391. 1902-3.* 

58. Vogt, H. — Der pythagoreischen Lehrsatz in der altesten 

Geometrie der Inder. Schlesische Gezellsch , Jahresber. 
der mathem. Sektion , 84,1906, 3-4. Breslau , 1906. 

59. Vogt, H. — Haben die alten Inder den Pythagoreischen 

Lehrsatz und das Irrationale gekannt. Bibliotheca 
Mathematica. Leipzig , 1907. 

60. Sita Ram. — O ur ancient Mathematics — Algebra [Bhas- 

kara’s Vijaganita translated into Hindi with introduc- 
tion in English]. Moradabad , 1907. 

61. Kaye, G. R. — Notes on Indian Mathematics — Arithmetical 

Notation. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (New 
Series), vol. Hi, ru>. 7. pp. 475-508. 1907. 

62. Kaye, G. R. — Notes on Indian Mathematics. No. 2 

Aryabhata. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
vol. iv , no. 17, pp. 111-141. 1908. 

63. Kaye, G. R. — The use of the Abacus in ancient India, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv, no. 32, 
pp. 293-297. 1908. 

64. RanoaoaryA; M. — The Ganita-SSra-Sangraha of Mah&- 

vfracarya. Madras , 1908. 

(Sanskiit text, English translation and notes. This is 
really an advance copy of a work not yet actually 
published, kindly supplied to me by the author.) 
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65. Levi, B. — Osservazioni e congetture sopra la geometria 

degli indiani. Bibliotheca Mathematica, ix. pp. 97-105. 

Leipzig, 1908-9. 

66. Sutbr, H.— Eine indische Methode der Berechnung der 
Kiigeloberfliiche. Bibliotheca Mathematica, in, ix, pp. 196-199. 

Leipzig, 1908-9. 

67. Smi'jch, D. E.— The Ganita-Sara-Sangraha of Mahavfra- 

carya. Bibliotheca Mathematica, Hi, ix, pp. 106-110. 

Leipzig, 1908-9. 

68. Kaye, G. R. — Hindu Mathematical Methods. Indian Edit* 

cation (January to August), 1910. Bombay, 1910. 

69. Kaye, G. R. — The Source of Hindu Mathematics. Journal 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, pp. 749-760, July, 1910. 

London, 1910. 

70. Kaye, G. R.— The two Aryabhatas. Bibliotheca Mathema- 

tica, pp. 289-292, x, 4, Leipzig, 1910. 

70T. Milhaud, G. — La Geometric d’Apastamba. Revue gink- 
rale de Science, 21, 1910, 512-620. Paris, 1910. 

71. Kaye, G. R. — Old Indian Numerical Symbols. The Indian 

Antiquary, pp. 50-56. February, 1911. 

72. Kaye, G. R. — The Asoka Numerals. The Indian Anti- 

quary, pp. 57-60. February, 1911. 

73. Fleet, J. F. — Aryabhata’s system of expressing numbers. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pp. 109-126. 

January, 1911. 

74. Kabpinski, L. C. — Hindu Numerals in the Firhist. Biblio 

theca Mathematica, 113, pp. 121-124. Leipzig, 1911. 

75. Fleet, I. F. — The Use of the Abaous in India. Journal of 

the Royal Asiatic Society of Or eat Britain and Ireland, 
April, 1911, pp. 518-521. London, 1911. 

76. Fleet, J. F. — The Katapayadi system of expressing 

numbers. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of ' Great 
Britain and Ireland, July, 1911, pp. 788-794. 

Londbn, 1911. 

77. Kaye, G. R. — Notes on Hindu Mathematical Methods. 

Bibliotheca Mathematica, xi, 4. Leipzig, 1911. 

78. Smith, D. E., and Karpinskl, L. C. The Hindu- Arabic 

numerals. Boston, 1911. 

79. Simon, H. — Zur indisohen Trigonometric. 

Archiv. der Malhem. 18„ 191 1 . 
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48. A Firman of Emperor Aurangzeb. 

By Rajani Ranjan Sun, B.L., with a translation of the 
Firman by Liettt.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott. 


While at Benares last October 1 happened to come across 
a document of a unique nature likely to be of much interest 
to the antiquarian and the historian alike. Messrs. Saeed 
Brothers, Photographers, of Benares, gave me a photo-copy of 
a firman in Persian which they alleged to be a true and faith- 
ful reproduction of the original, which purported to be an 
imperial decree addressed to one Abul Hosein by Emperor 
Aurangzeb and communicated through his son Sultan Muham- 
mad Bahadoor. 

All historians have up to time been almost unanimous in 
giving to Aurangzeb a character directly opposed to what 
appears from the above document. He has been held to be 
bitterly opposed to the Hindus as evidenced by his imposition 
of the Jiziah tax, and has further been reputed to have de- 
molished numbers of Hindu temples at Benares, and erected the 
mosque over the Pancha-Ganga Ghat in that city with the 
couple of tall minarets going by the name of Madhoji-ka-deora 
upon the ruins of the old temple of Beni Madhav which he had 
destroyed. As it was, I confess, I could not but look upon the 
document in question without considerable suspicion. I 
therefore thought it proper to keep silence till I obtained 
satisfactory and authentic informations regarding the existence 
of the original. On another flying visit to Benares I was 
enabled to get a sight of the original firman itself through 
the courtesy of Khan Bahadur Sheik Muhammad Tyab, City 
Inspector of Police, Benares. 

This gentleman, who sent for the document from its 
present owner for my inspection, gave the following history in 
connection with its find 

1 In the MunglA Gauri Muhulla of this city (Benares) lived 
a Brahmin named Gopi U pAdhyAya who died about 15 years 
ago. This firman was in the custody of Gopi UpAdhyAya. 
This man had no son, but had a daughter. His daughter has 
a son named Mangal PAndey who also lives at Mungla Gauri 
now. Mangal PAndey had obtained the document from Gopi 
UpAdhyAya along with his other papers. In April, 1905, 1 held 
an enquiry under orders of the Magistrate of BenareB in the 
matter of a complaint by Mangal PAndey. Mangal is a ghatia 
Brahmin, who sits on the river-bank to ply his business as a 
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ghatia pujdri , to whose stall bathers in the river resort for 
various religious observances, and for purchasing various ap- 
purtenances of worship. Some Guzrati Bunniah women, he 
had complained, used to go to the place where he used to sit, 
and in accordance with a curious custom they followed they 
would frequently set up a wailing and weeping there. Mangal 
complained that no one would frequent his ghat to bathe if 
they were allowed to continue their praotice of weeping there 
in that way. There was thus a dispute between Mangal 
and the Bunniahs. I asked him to show his documents, if 
he had any, to prove that he had his alleged right to the 
portion or space of the ghat that he occupied. He and his 
servant, one B&bu Nandan, produced several papers before me, 
and I found this firman among them. It has since then been 
all along in his possession.’ 

Such being the occasion when this precious deed was 
found, as narrated by the Khan Bahadur, I felt convinced 
of its authenticity, and examined the document carefully 
and noticed that it was a slightly yellowish piece of old 
paper with a piece of thin linen pasted at the back leaving 
bare only a small portion, 4|" inches by 4" inches, con- 
taining writings and Sultan Muhammad’s seal 1 inches 
in diameter. It is in an excellent state of preservation and the 
handwriting is very distinct and legible and the letters bold 
and large. The whole is written in deep black ink, excepting 
a small portion at the top 3" inches by 2£" inches written in 
red in an ornate style enclosed within some lines in the form 
of an oblong in the middle at the top of the first page and to 
the left of the seal of Aurangzeb. The document measures 
2 feet 10|" inches by 1 foot 5J" inches. On the next page 
appears in smaller letters the note of despatch through Prince 
Sultan Muhammad Bahadur with his seal on the right. This 
seal has some numerals looking like some dates., but are not 
very legible. 

* From the papers contributed by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. II, No. 6 
(New Series), 1906, pp. 223—267, with copies of two other 
firmans of Emperor Aurangzeb, in respect to certain Revenue 
Regulations and fiscal measures and certain rules for the 
guidance of Shaista Khan in connection with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, it would appear that this monarch was after 
all not exaotly what he had been represented to be, and that 
he was rather solicitous for ensuring peace and security to his 
subjects. 

With a view that further researches may be made in 
respect to this matter by antiquarian experts, 1 append 
herewith a copy of the firman (and a translation of it in English, 
for which I am indebted to Shamsul Ulamah Maulvi Kamalud- 
din Ahmad, and Maulvi Abdul Latif). 
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jj&i U 

;ot^ 

Bl* wAjj £*3X/0 

c5J^ ; il t? 

AjlALit» ^j«a»3CvJ f ^jf A^Ak^+Jt^ AjIa*J| ^ j)f 

^Uj j Jffj *£**a j *baiiuj aS' 

(*[}* y d j^Bxl r j*Uaju| ^ ^L)f ^$4-0* y ^/c CaJ^Ja 

^ Ow*f X}^** v«1^I/0 J iSJ) jl J - 

f l &&l oJ«*#u> ^Ij| j - jjUi Ixj jjjlj Iaj>Sju ^ cui.faJ| y ^jjja 

j »JLU jty^l ^a^ *ja*j a*' a^ ^txj’i «J^>i 

&cL-+a>^ o» 4 uw.» aS' ^£>a iiC«l j 

ajla (3^*3 l^j b lapjf ^l^jLfaju oof** a^ jUuif &**» 

^•jb ^Jl^O Ci>*^ jl a^ tO>f**^f lyiijf A^ J0Afj»LA* y 40^&Jt* ^yylje y 

aa ^ AA ^j( jjlaw. aj^sj j ^>U*jjj y^Ai l ^ a3jt>jb vowl ^1 aI/o 

^ <>ir j)jJJt ( 5^30 jj&i/o ^j( jl £aj af a^Sjj^ ^ab^ Jftj 1*^^ 
°y A j Jf^b JkjyfiJ j uU»w **! la** 

tiyi aj£. ^lax> J Iqp-j ^>xSfcAj j*b| J l^it b *wL*^ altyuo 

- aJuLi $4**? J;t aol ala ( 1*^ ) *s^a *&j *Uao ^.fckL 

1 ♦pq a-i* *AilUf ya b. .^ft* f 6 je&fo * *^a 

# ii^ al^y^ 
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ty'S «LiJl wfy yj 1 — ~ r 


c^t f\j* t***) i \j£j cJIU. 

ty*ti ijk JU?f y cJj$ iy*b 

^jX^+Jf </♦*» y*\J &+»+> 

Jup ^ ; |**l> S^lyaU y*J| J x*J | ^U-Jj 


1 1A* 

^L^.i gl £ wjj 

VJL , ■■■■■ .lllllj 

j|l xs*« ;**•+? 

•> - - - 


oUJL 


Rough Translation of Aurang-Jeb’s Firman. 

Let Abu’l-Hasan worthy of favour and countenance trust 
to our royal bounty and let him know that, since in accord- 
ance with our innate kindness of disposition and natural 
benevolence the whole of our untiring energy and all our 
upright intentions are engaged in promoting the public welfare 
and bettering the condition of all classes high and low, therefore 
in accordance with our holy law we have decided that the 
ancient temples shall not be overthrown but that new ones 
shall not be built. In these days of our justice, information 
has reached our noble and most holy court that certain persons 
actuated by rancour and spite have harassed the Hindus 
resident in the town of Benares and a few other places in that 
neighbourhood, and also certain Brahmins, keepers of the 
temples, in whose charge those ancient temples are, and that 
they further desire to remove these- Brahmins from their 
ancient office (and this intention of theirs causes distress to 
that community), therefore our Royal Command is that after 
the arrival of our lustrous order you should direct that in 
future no person shall in unlawful ways interfere or disturb the 
Brahmins and the other Hindus resident in those placeB, so 
that th,ey may as before remain in their occupation and 
continue with peace of mind to offer up prayers for the 
continuance of our God-given Empire that is destined to last 
to all time. Consider this an urgent matter. Dated 15th of 
Jumada-‘s-Saniya a.h. 1064 (-a. d. 1653 or 4). 



49* Note on a Shl‘a Imprecation. 

By Li!tTT.*Oou>NBL D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., Secretary, 
Board of Examiners. 


The following ourse ia a species of religious ezeroise 
amongst Indian and Persian Shi' as. It is specially repeated on 
the 9th of Rabt‘ u ‘UAwtocd, the day on which ‘Umar was mar- 
tyred. It is too a belief amongst the ignorant that if the curse 
be repeated a hundred times on the rosary, any difficulty they 
are in will be removed. 

J* 6 I** J** J* e <*•* j+e il)| ^.*1 

or 

&9 *9 Sf9 *9 &9 *9 * * *r * us** *9 o**&9}j 0 

J** y* s (•■> j** y+* j kjI* 4 * f* J** tWl 

“God curse ‘Umar, then Abu Bakr, then ‘Umar, then 
‘Umar, then ‘Umar” ; or “ 0 God, ourse ‘Umar, then Abu 
Bakr and ‘Usman, then ‘Umar, then ‘Umar, then ‘Umar.” 

When a small boy in a village school in Persia wishes to 
leave the room for the purposes of nature, he will hold up his 

little finger and say j*c *U| ^ la'n ’llah ‘Umar, “God curse 
‘Umar” (or its Persian equivalent). 1 If, however, he wishes 
to drink water he will say u Jl c alll ^JL» 8alam a ’ llah 

‘cda aLHnsayn “may God send his peace to Husayn.” This 
custom has now nearly died out. Instead, pish-i UmS mi- 
ravam “ I want to go and see the Master ” is used. (Ussa is a 
corruption of Ustcid, a term applied to ' Umar as being the 
cause of all the dissensions amongst the Muslims). For the 
former, too, a boy lifts up his fore-finger and middle finger and 
says adab ; for the latter he holds up his fore-finger oply and 
says aahrab, Ar. “I drink.” 

The Persians show their hatred of the three Khalifahs 
mentioned, by writing their names on the walls of latrines or on 
the soles of their shoes; this custom is referred to in the 
“ Arabian Nights ” : vide the story of ‘ Ala-Ed-Deen Abu-sh- 
shamat, Ohap. XI, Vol. II, of Lane’s translation. 

D. 0. P. 


I Vide Haji Baba of Ispahan, Chap. LIX, 




So. The Life and Works of Bahr-ul-TJltlm. 

By Mawlavi M. Hidayat Husain, 
Lecturer , Presidency College . 


India has produced many ‘Ukmas in no way inferior to 
Qufcb-ud-Dln Shiraz!, 1 * * Sa‘d-ud-Dln, a TaftazanI, Sayyid Sharif 
Jurjanl,* Muhaqqiq 4 * DawwanI, etc., but few persons are even 
acquainted with their names, since Indian authors chiefly devo- 
ted their attention to philosophical subjects. Biography found 
no place in their writings, hence there are no accounts of the life 
and doings of the eminent ‘Ulamas. The Islamic banner of 
sovereignity floated in India for six hundred years. During 
that period many learned men flourished but Bahr-nl-Ulum 6 
surpassed most. His rea 1 name was Abu,l Ayvash Muhammad 
‘Abd-ul-*All bin Nigam-ud-Dln Sahall He was born in a.h. 
1144 (a.d. 1731) at Lucknow. His ancestors’ native land was 
Hirat, but his great-grandfather came to Lucknow and settled 
in a adjoining village called Sahal. 

In Sahal there were two families of ‘Ulamas; one Usmani , 
who claimed their descent from ‘Usman the third Khalifa, and 
the other Ansart, who claimed descent from Abu Ayyub Ansarl. 
The head of the latter was the famous Mulla Qufcb-ud-Dm, a 
spiritual leader. Great enmity existed between the two 
families. At length the Usmanis surrounded the houst> of 
Mulla Qufcb-ud-Dln and put him to death. The Mulla had four 
sons, viz. Mulla Muhammad Asad, Mulla Muhammad Sa‘id, 
Mulla Nizam-ud-Dln and Mulla Muhammad Riza. Mulla 
Muhammad Asad was at that time in the Deccan with Aurang- 
zeb. Mulla Muhammad Sa‘Id went to the Deccan to seek 
justice at the hands of Aurangzeb, for the murder of his father. 
As his elder brother was a courtier, he easily obtained admission 
to the presence of the Emperor and detailed what had happen- 
ed. Aurangzeb issued certain orders relative to the njurderers 
of the Mulla, and despatched a firman to the Governor of Oudh 
to make over the Firangi 6 Mahal to the family of the Mulla. 

i He died a.h. 710, a.d. 1312, vide Brookelmann’s Geschichte der 
arabisohen Literatur, vol. ii, p. 211. 

* He died a.h. 791, a.i>. 1389, vide the same, vol. ii, p. 215. 

8 He died a.h. 816, a.d. 1413, vide the same, vol. ii, p. 216. 

4 He died a.h. 907, a.d. 1501, vide the same, vol. ii, p. 217. 

8 The following books have been consulted in writing the life of this 
learned author : Journal of an-Nadwa, April and June 1907 ; Abjad-ul- 
‘UlOrn, p. 927; IJada’iq-ui-^anafiya, p. 467; Asar-ul-Uwal, p, 24; 
Aljw51-i*‘Ulam5-i-Firangi Mahal, p. 64; Moufld-ul-Mufti, p. 135; and 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 584. 

• During the time of the Emperor Akbar it was the practioe to allow 
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It was in this building that Bahr-uI-‘Uli3m was bom. He 
was eduoated by his father. At the age of seventeen, he 
received from his father a sanad of competency. Six months 
after this his father died, and, as Bahr-ul-‘Ulum was unworthy 
to succeed him, his oousin Mulls KamSl-ud-Dln was installed as 
professor. However, Bahr-ul-‘Ulum, with the help of his 
cousin, engaged himself in acquiring knowledge. When he 
became proficient he took the seat of his father, which his 
cousin vacated. He began to deliver lectures and compose 
books, chiefly on philosophical subjects. Unfortunately, an 
event happened which forced him to quit Luoknow. He wrote 
a controversial discourse, which created bad blood between the 
Shr as and Sunnis. The ruler of Oudh , Shuja‘-ud-Dawlab , there 
upon ordered his expulsion, and he consequently went to Shah 
Jahanpur. ‘Abd Ullah Khan was then its Nawab. He was 
received by the Nawab with great honour and dwelt in his city 
for some time. But he had to quit this place also, for there 
arose an internal feud in the district, and ‘Abd Ullah was 
murdered in a.h. 1173 (a.d. 1759). He next proceeded to 
the Rampur State where the Nawab Fayz Ullah Khan wel- 
comed him. For nearly five years he remained there, but the 
rush of students to him was so great that the Nawab was 
unable to meet their demands. Bahr-ul-Ulum , being dissatisfied 
with the Nawab, left the place. 

At this juncture MunshI Sadr-ud-Dln of Burdwan, in 
Bengal, wrote a letter to Bahr-ul-Ulum from Bohar, expressing 
the hope that he would honour the Madrasah in Bohar. Bahr- 
ul-‘Ulum accepted the offer and went* to Bohar. However, 
owing to the machinations of some designing persons, a rupture 
took place between the two, and Bahr-ul-‘Ulum proceeded to 
Madras Here he was welcomed by Nawab Wala Jah. He 
passed the remainder of his life in Madras, being held in great 
honour and respect. In Madras he is known as Malik-ul -• XJlama , 
a fact little known to the people of Northern India. In Bengal 
and the United Provinces he is called Bahr-uL* Ulum , a name 
not known to scholars in Southern India. He died on the 12th 
Rajab, a^h. 1225, a.d. 1810. Of his many writings the follow- 
ing may be quoted : — 

(1) Arkan Arba‘a— A work on Muhammadan law, pub- 
lished in Calcutta. 

(2) Fawa’ih-ur-Rahamut—A commentary on the work of 


foreigners to trade in India for a fixed period. When the period expired, 
the traders had t ) return to their native countries, and their immovable 
property reverted to the Crown. On this principle, a French merchant 
came to Lucknow and thero built a houso of business called Firangi 
Mdiiall. When his period expired he left, and the property was taken 
possession of by Government. Although this was situated in M ah alia 
Ohiragh Bagh % it is known by the name of Fir anal Mahall. a fact clearly 
shown in the Finri&n of Aurau?zeb. 
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Mufribb Ull&h al-Bihari, on the principles of jurisprudence, 
entitled Musallam-us-gubut; lithographed, Luoknow 1878. 

(8) Futuhat-ul-Ma‘nawI Sharh il-MasnawI — A Persian 
commentary on the well-known work of Jalal-ud-Dln Muham- 
mad -ur-Ruml ; lithographed, Luoknow 1873. 

(4) Hfishiya'ala MlrZahid — A super-commentary to Mir 

Zahid’s commentary on Kufcb-ud-Dln-ir-RazI’s treatise on logic, 
entitled ar-Ris&la fit tasauwar wat-tasdiq; lithographed, Delhi 
1876. ' 

(5) Hashiya'ala Mir Zahid‘ala Mulla Jalal— A super-com- 
mentary to Jal&l-ud-Dln Dawwanl’s commentary of Sa‘d-ud- 
Dln-it-Taftazam’s Tahjililb il-Manfciq wa’l Kalam, a treatise on 
logic ; lithographed, Lucknow 1872. 

(6) Hashiya'ala Mir Zahid'ala Sharh-il-Mawaqif— A glos- 
sary to the super-commentary of Mir Zahid on al-Jurj&nl’s 
commentary on Azud-ud-Dln al-Ijl’s treatise on scholastic 
theology, entitled Kitab-ul-Mawaqif ; lithographed, Lucknow 

1876. 

(7) Hasbiya-alas-Sadra— A super-commentary on the 
commentary of Muhammad bin Ibrahim Sadr-ud-Dln-ish- 
ShlrazI on al-Abhari’s treatise in philosophy, entitled Hidayat- 
ul-Hikmat; lithographed, Lucknow 1846. 

(8) Hidayat-us-Sarf — A Persian treatise on the conjuga- 
tion of the regular verb in Arabio. 

(9) Risala-i-Tawhld — A Persian treatise on Ethics. 

(10) Sharh- ul-Fiqh-il-Akbar — A commentary on the well- 
known work al-Fiqh-il-Akbar, a treatise on scholastic theology 
and which is commonly ascribed to Iman Abu Hanlfa (d. a.h. 
150, a d. 767). 

(11) Sharh-us Sullain —A commentary on Muhib Ullah’s 
treatise in logic, entitled Sullam-ul-‘Ulum ; lithographed, Delhi 
1891. 

(12) T&kmila Sharh-it-Tahrlr — Supplement to the com- 
mentary of his father on Ibn Humam’s work on the principle 
of jurisprudence, entitled at-Tahrlr fl Usul-id-Dln. 

(13) Tanvlr-ul Absar Sharh-il-Manar— A Persian commen- 
tary on ‘Abdullah bin Ahmad Nasafl’s work entitled al-Manar 
on the principle of jurisprudence; lithographed, Lucknow 

1877. 




si. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XVI. 


Note.— The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 691 of the "Journal and Proceedings ” for 
1910. 


95. Gold Coins of Shamsu-d-i>in Muzafpar Shah, of 

Bengal. 


In 1873 Sir E- C. Bayley published a drawing of a gold 
coin of this king, 1 But at that time he could not read the mint 
and date and consequently was obliged to diseuss the question 
of its assignation at length. These were correctly read by 
S. L Poole in his catalogue.* The same scholar also published 
the full name of the king correctly for the first time. Bayley ’s 
coin remained an unique specimen for a very long time, and 
seems to be the only gold coin of Mugaffar Shah recorded up to 
date. Recently I came across two gold coins of this prince in 
Bengal. The first coin belongs to Babu Debf Prasad Marwarl, 
of Bhagalpur, and was sent to me for examination with the 
major part of his collection. It is almost a duplicate of 
Bayley’s coin : — 

Obverse. Reverse. 


In ornamental double circle, 
the Kalima and as 1 

In ornamented circle contain- 
ing the smaller circle, the 
names of the four Compan- 
ions. 


In ornamental double circle, 

^UaLJf sU> jibe 

U *U| jJLl 


*uikU (j) , 


The coin was purchased by the owner at Bhagalpur. The 
second coin was found in the ruins of Gaur, and is at present in 
the possession of Babu Krishna Lai Chaudhurl, Zemindar of 
Maldah. This coin is an exact duplicate of Babu Debi Prasad’s 
coin, but is in a far better state of preservation. 

It should be noted that the name of Mu&affar Shah differs 
on different coins : — 


j J. A. 8. B. (Old series), Vol. XLII, pp. 312-313. 

2 Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Museum, Muhammadan 
Staten, p. 43, note. 
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(1) cjM&LJf j as on the gold 

coin and I. M. No. 175 19 J 

(2) Similar, the only difference being in the form of writing 
the name Mugaffar, which is written in the usual form, see 
No. 16151 I. M'.* 

(3) jS&J i j)} 4 as on 1. M. 

No. 16158. 8 

Rakhal Das Banerji, 

Indian Museum , Calcutta 

96. Some rare coins of the Pathan Sultans of Dehli. 

The following coins, which have been acquired by the 
British Museum since the publication of the Catalogue of Coins 
of the Sultans of Dehit , in 1885, appear to be unpublished : — 


1. Muhammad bin Sam. 


Al (base) wt. 49-5: size 55. 
No mint ; year 59 x. 


Obverse. 

*Ul 

St AJt J 

Reverse. 


Around between two concentric 
circles, ... ^ 

$U> 


^UaLJl 

<yj| j 

y&Ji fit ut 

r u & ***** pi. xvi 

There is no mint on this coin, but its Ghorid faloric shows 
that it was probably struck at Ghazni. It is quite a new type 
for Muhammad bin Sam, and as the name of Ghiyagu-d-dln 
al-Ghorl does not appear it was probably struck in 5*99 a.H. 
The coin was acquired in Bannu by Dr. T. L. Pennell and 
presented by him to the Museum. 


II . Qutbttrd-din Mubarak. 

A? wt. 55*7 : size 6 : square. 

No mint or date. 


\ £*•/* w 3§£ t ’ L M * Cafc - Vo1 - n, part ii, p. 
2 Ibid., p. 172. 3 Ibid., p, 171. P 


171 . 
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Obverse . 

Reverse . 



} lyaJf 

CJ 1 ? ^hl— Jf 

yiM y >\ 

^iUJl 

PI. XVI 


This remarkable coin appears to be the third of a gold 
tanka which would be quite a new denomination. For the 
obverse legend cf. I.M.C., Vol. II, p. 45, No. 253, and for the 
reverse No. 203, but I am unaware of any other coin which 
combines these legends The coin is evidently undated, and was 
formerly in the collection of the late Dr. Leitner. 


Ill . Ghiyasu-d-din Tuyhlaq J and Nasiru-d-din Ibrahim Shah, 
Governor of Bengal , 723-725, A. H . 


A\ wt. 168 6 : size 1*15. 


Obverse . 
^UaLJt 

yikJt y 


PI XVI 

Reverse . 


^Ual— Jt 
UjJ jJl y IpaJl 




^UaLJf 


both inscriptions enclosed in a double square. 

There is unfortunately no trace of a marginal legend on 
either side, but the coin may be attributed to LakhnautI, as the 
fabric is distinctly that of Bengal. It was most probably 
struck duiing Tughlaq’s visit to Bengal, when “ the ruler of 
Lakbnauti, Sultan Nasiru-d-dln, came forth with great respect 
to pay homage to the Sultan ’ ’ (Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi ; Elliot 
Dawson III, p. 234). This specimen came from the Sonpat 
hoard, and was purchased by the British Museum from the 
Pan jab Archaeological Survey in 1889. 

IV. Muhammad III bin Tughlaq and Ghiyasu-d-din Bahadur, 
Governor of Bengal (restored), 725-731 A.H . 

A/ wt. 165 : size 9. 

Sunargaon ; 728 A.H. 

PI. XVI 

Obverse and reverse legends exactly as on the silver coin 
of the same mint and date described by Thomas in his 
Chronicles, p. 215, no. 186. This coin is of remarkably neat 
workmanship, closely resembling the contemporary gold coins 
of Muhammad III struck in Dehli. The contrast in fabric 
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between it and the following piece, which is of the usual 
Bengal fabric, suggests that the dies may have been engraved 
at the Dehlimint, when Muhammad, amid many other tokens of 
his esteem for Bahadur Shah, whom he had just restored, agreed 
that their names should appear together on the coins. 

V. Ai 165*5 : size 1. PI. XVI. 

Obverse in square in circle as preceding coin. 

Reverse in double square as preceding coin . 

No trace of marginal legend on either side. 

This coin bears no remaining trace of mint or date but must 
have been struck before 730 when Bahadur reverted to a coin- 
age which showed his independence as the coins of that year of 
Qhiyaapur show. Both the above pieces formerly belonged to 
General Cunningham. 

J. Allan, 
British Museum . 

97. On an unpublished Mediaeval Coin. 

The coin described below came from a find made four years 
ago near Rupar in the Ambala District of the Panjab. It 
appears that the actual finders persuaded an acquaintance that 
the find was a valuable one, and sold the original hoard to him 
as the result of their representation. When the purchaser 
discovered that the coins wore in reality of debased metal, and 
that he could get little or nothing for them in the bazar, he 
instituted a criminal case against the finders in the Court of 
the Subdi visional Officer, Rupar. Some time subsequently my 
friend the Subdivisional Officer happened to mention the case 
to me, and I was able to obtain a number of the coins, which 
included twenty-one specimens of a type of mediaeval currency 
as yet to the best of my knowledge unpublished. 



Metal . — Mixed, probably containing traces of gold. 
Weight . . . . 190 grains. 

Size .. . . *75 inches.. 
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Obverse . — Figure apparently facing. 

Reverse . —Representation of a quadruped standing to right ; 
round it inscription and symbols. 

This coin I think represents the last stage in degradation of 
the original Greek design. The obverse shows a human figure 
copied from the Kushan coins, which though even still more 
crude, resembles the figures on the copper coins ascribed by 
Mr. Vincent Smith to the Kings of Kalinga of the fourth or 
fifth century after Christ — see Vol. I of the Catalogue of the 
Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Plate XIV, 14. The 
reverse design is that of some animal which 1 cannot identify. 
The massive body and rope-like tail point to the elephant, 
but this supposition is negatived by the thin neck, small head, 
long upstanding ears, and the equally rope-like legs. The 
animal is strangely like what would be delineated by a modern 
child in its first attempts to draw. 

The coin is die-struck. The above illustration is the result 
of a mutual comparison of all twenty-one specimens, and is 
somewhat larger than the coin itself. I do not know the 
language of the inscription, but it is possible that the two 
central markings n O and P — H are symbols or monograms. 

These coins were accompanied by two or three copper coins 
of the white Hun chiefs Toramana and Mihirakula of types 
I. M. Cat., Vol. I, Plate XXV, 4 and 5, which fixes their 
probable date at approximately a.d. 500. 

Dalhousie: R. B. Whitehead, i.c.s. 

1911. 


98 . Some Rare Mughal Coins. 

Since the publication of the Catalogue of Coins of the 
Moghul Emperors, the British Museum has acquired a fair 
number of coins of this series, of which the following appear to 
be worth notice : — 

Atirangztb 

1. Metal, Gold. 

Weight, 168*2 grns. 

Size, *85 inch. 

Date, 1112: 45. 

Mint, Ahsanabad. 

2. Metal, Gold. 

Weight, 109-6 grns. 

Size, *8 inch. 

Date, _ 1077 : 10 
Mint, ‘Alamglrpur. 
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3. Metal, Oold. 

Weight, 170*5 grns. 

Size, *8 inch. 

Date, (10) 77 : x. 

Mint, Junagarh. 

4. Metal, Gold. 

Weight, 170 grns. and 169 grns. 

Size, *8 inch. 

Date, 1098: 31 and 1114: 46. 

Mint, Zafarabad. 

Rupees of Aurangz6b are known of all the above mints, and 
muhars of Ahsanabad, ‘Alamglrpur and Zafarabad were found 
by Mr. Whitehead in the Bahawalpur treasury (N. S. XI). The 
legends call for no remarks. 


Shah i Alam /. 

Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 174 grns. 

Size, 9 inch. 

Date, 1122 : 4. 

Mint, NarnOl. 


Obverse . 



st 

f i rr 


Reverse. 



t* 

wj — 


For a second specimen see the Catalogue of Mr. C. T. 
Rodgers’s Mughal Coins in the Lahore Museum, p. 199, No. 15. 


Farrufchsiyar . 

Metal, Gold. 

Weight, 168 grns. 

Size, 1 inoh. 

Date, (11) 27: 5. 

Mint, Furbandar. 

This coin is no. 893, pi xxii, of the British Museum Cata- 
logue where it is doubtfully attributed to Bareli. At this 
period, however, yl# is never placed as on this coin but Written 
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f. 

" . and there can be little doubt that this adds another 
y. if* 

to the few coins known of Purbandar. Dr. G. P. Taylor has a 
rupee of Farrukbsiyar of this mint (Num. Suppl. No. IV, 27, 
and Catalogue of the Indian Museum, vol. iii, p. lxxiii. 


Ahmad Shah . 

Metal, Gold. 

Weight, 168-8 grns. 

Size, *8 inch. 

Date, 1164: 4. 

Mint, Labor. 

Rupees of this mint of Ahmad are not uncommon. For 
notice of the muhar see Num. Suppl xi, 69. 

‘ Alamgir II. 

Metal, Gold. 

Weight. 167*9 grns. 

Size, *75 inch. 

Date, 1171:5. 

Mint, Jaipur (Sawal). 

There is another muhar of this mint of the year 6 in the 
Indian Museum Catalogue, no. 2183. 

J. Allan, 
British Museum. 


99. A Silver Dirham of the Sassanian Queen PitelN- 

dukht. 

Mr. Maneckjee Rustomjee Sethna of Bombay has kindly 
supplied a photograph, and has also given me permission to 
publish a description of a rare dirham obtained by him so 
recently as last January (1911) in the local baz&r. When at his 
request I set to classifying his Sassanian coins, I thought at first 
this dirham should be attributed to $hirin, the Queen Consort 
of Shusrau II (Parviz), but further examination revealed the 
name Btir&ni, written in Old Pahlavi characters. Evidently 
then the coin must be assigned to that Pur&n-dukht who in her 
own right reigned over Persia for some sixteen months of the 
years a.d. 630 and 631. Superintending, like the kings before 
her, the various departments of the State, she gave proof of high 
ability to manage imperial affairs. In the exercise of her royal 
powers she was not duly capable but just, and was also 
generous in rewarding her councillors and provincial Governors 
for the services they rendered. 
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Description of the Dirham. 
MetaJ: Silver. 

Mint: R&m. 

Date: Regnal year ^|. 
Weight: 61*5 grains. 
Diameter: 1*25 inch. 



Obverse : — Bust of Queen to right within two dotted circles with a 
crown — similar to that of her father Kdiusrau II, 
but slightly varied surmounted with wings. Be- 
tween and above the wings a crescent bearing a 
small globe. Outside the circles at the extreme 
right and left and bottom a crescent with enclosed 
star, fie weds encircling the crown, and others 
interwoven with long curls reaching to the breasts. 
A necklace of two strands. Below the right wing 
of the crown a star, and below the left wing a 
crescent with a star in its bosom. 

Legend : — To left behind the back of bust (reading from right 
. to left) Pahlavi characters = &z> ‘increase.’ 

To right, in front of face, Pahlavi characters = 4 V!;** = 
Bur&ni. v 

Reverse : — Within three dotted circles an Atish-dan, Fire recep- 
tacle — by European writers commonly called a 
Fire-altar with flames ascending, and at base 
two steps, on either side guardian mobeds (PArsee 
priests), facing front, and each holding in his two 
hands a long sword, point downwards. To right 
of flames a crescent, and to left a star. 

Legend :— To left, reading from inside, Pahlavi characters =s 
‘ first’ regnal year). 
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To right, reading from outside, Pahlavi characters = 
R&m (the mint- town). 

For the reading compare the reverse of the coin of 
Kfcusrau I (Naushirwdn), given in Dorn’s Collection de Monnaies 
Sassanides,” PI. XXII, fig. 1; also for the reading ft; see the 

Reverse of another coin of that same King in Dorn : PI. XXIV, 
fig. 38. 

When deciphering this dirham, I was under the impression 
that none of Puran-dukht’s coins had as yet been published : 
but in a book-catalogue received from Paris in April last there 
is an entry, “ Monnaies de la reine Sassanide Bor&n ou Pauran- 
dokht ” by M. Ed. Drouin, 1893. This monograph I have not 
yet seen. 

Bomba y: Framjee Jamasjee Thanawalla. 

1911. 

P.S . — After I had completed the above article my kind 
friend Mr. Cawasjee Eduljee Kotwall placed in my hands a 
copy, recently sent him from Paris, of the late M. Drouin’s 
monograph above mentioned. It contains a description of 
four of that Queen’s dirhams of the regnal year 1 (mint not 
stated), and one dirham of each of the regnal years 2 and 3. 
Both of these latter coins are from Yezd Mint, whereas the 
dirham described by me issued from the Mint at Ram. 
M. Drouin held that the Queen Purandokht (or as he preferred 
to read the name Borandokht) reigned from May 630 till Octo- 
ber 631. 

Ahdi % can be read as A'ioki. Aioki is preferable to Ahdi. 

Bombay: F. «J. Th. 

1911. 

100. Ilah! Synchronisms of some HijrI 
New Year’s Days. 

The following list, giving the Uahl date corresponding to 
the initial day of each Hijrl year from 1015 to 1037, may prove 
of service in the study of the coins of Jahangir’s reign. 

Jahangir ascended the throne on 20 Jumada II of 1014 a.h. , 
or 18 A ban of 50 Uahl. 

New Year’s Day of 1015 a.h. = 20 Ardlbihisht 1 Il&hl. 

of 1016 „ =10 ,, 2 „ 

,, of 1017 ,, = 28 Farwardm 3 ,, 

„ of 1018 ,, =18 ,, 4 ,, 

H of 1019 i , =7 ,, 6 i, 
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New Year’s Day of 1020 

„ of 1021 , 

„ of 1022 „ 

„ of 1023 „ 

,, of 1024 „ 

„ of 1025 „ 

„ of 1026 , 

,, of 1027 „ 

„ of 1028 , 

„ of 1029 „ 

,, of 1030 , 

„ of 1031 „ 

„ of 1032 „ 

„ of 1033 „ 

„ of 1034 „ 

,, of 1035 ,, 

,, of 1036 , 

„ of 1037 , 


= 1 GStha 

5 llahi. 

= 20 Isf andarmuz 

6 

M 

= 11 

7 

99 

= 28 Bahman 

8 

9 9 

= 19 „ 

9 

99 

= 7 „ 

10 

99 

= 26 Dl 

11 

9 9 

= 15 „ 

12 

99 

= 4 „ 

13 

99 

= 23 AtUiar 

14 

99 

= 11 „ 

15 

9 9 

= 30 Aban 

1* 

9 9 

= 19 „ 

17 

9 » 

= 10 „ 

18 

9 9 

= 29 Mihr 

19 

•9 

= 18 „ 

20 

99 

= 7 „ 

21 

9 9 

= 27 Shahrewar 

22 

99 


A.H. 


Jahangir died on 28 Safar of 1037 a.h., or 24 Aban of 22 
llahi. 

A list of Hijri synchronisms of the llahi New Year’s Days 
of Jahangir’s reign is given in the ' 1 Indian Museum Catalogue,’ ’ 
III, p. 357, from which the converse list, now supplied, may bo 
easily deduced. In making this conversion the two following 
Tables will be found useful for ready reference : — 



| Day of month. 


Vol. VII, No. 10.] 

[N.B.] 
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TABLE I i—For Hijrl Years 




i 

B 

S 

Hi 

B 



a 


d* 

? 

•w 

4 

a 

i 

5 

x- 

1 

M 

M 

X 

IQS 

s 

s 

US 

T3 

ICS 

s 

X 

«8 

Q 

US 

X 

ofl 

iso 

TJ: 

oS 

a 

id 

* 

* 

d 

d 

O' 

.-H 

"a 

X’ 

5 

i 

c 

3 

& 

<2 

<2 

D 

3 

t-5 

PS 

XI 

GO 1 

«S 

PS 

Xi 

GO' 

fi 

fi 

fe 

ft 

i 

fi 

iii 

iv 

V 

vi 

vii 

vili 

ix 

X 

xi 

xii 

Q 


30 50 ! 

89 

118 

148 

177 

207 

236 1 

266 

266 

325 

1 

+ 1 

31 iOO . 

90 

119 

149 

178 

208 

237 

267 

296 

326 

2 

2 

32 

61 

91 

120 

150 

179 

209 

238 

268 

297 

327 

3 

3 

33 

62 

92 1 

121 

151 

180 

210 

239 

269 

298 

328 

4 

4 

34 

63 

93 

122 

152 

181 

211 

240 

270 

299 

329 

5 

5 

35 

64 

94 

123 

153 

182 

212 

241 

271 

300 

330 

6 

6 

36 

65 

95 

124 

154 

183 

213 

2 4> 

272 

301 

331 

7 

7 

37 

66 

96 

126 

156 

184 

214 

243 

273 

302 

332 

8 

8 

38 

67 

97 

126 

156 

185 

215 

244 

274 

303 

333 

9 

9 

39 

68 

98 

127 

157 

186 

216 

245 

275 

304 

334 

10 

10 

40 

69 

99 

128 

158 

187 

217 

246 

276 

305 

S35 

ii 

11 

41 

70 

100 

129 

159 

188 

218 

247 

277 

306 

336 

12 

12 

42 

71 

101 

130 

160 

189 

219 

248 

278 

307 

337 

13 

13 

43 

72 

102 

131 

161 

190 

220 

249 

279 

308 

338 

14 

14 

44 

73 

103 

132 

162 

191 

221 

250 | 

280 

309 

339 

15 

15 

45 

74 

104 

133 

163 

192 

222 

251 

281 

310 

340 

16 

16 

46 

75 

105 

134 

164 

193 

223 

252 

282 

311 

341 

17 

17 

47 

76 

106 

135 

165 

194 

224 

25 3 

283 

312 

342 

18 

18 

48 

77 

107 

136 

166 

195 

226 

254 

284 

313 

343 

19 

19 

49 

78 

108 

137 

167 

196 

226 

255 

285 

314 

344 

20 

20 

50 

79 

109 

138 

168 

197 

227 

25» 

286 

315 

345 

21 

21 

51 

80 

110 

139 

169 

198 

228 

257 

287 

316 

346 

22 

22 

62 

81 

111 

140 

170 

199 

229 

258 

288 

317 

347 

23 

23 

53 

82 

112 

141 

171 

200 

230 

259 

289 

318 

348 

24 

24 

54 

83 

113 

142 

17^ 

201 

231 

260 

290 

319 

349 

25 

25 

55 

84 

114 

> 143 

173 

202 

232 

261 

291 

820 

360 

26 

26 

56 

85 

115 

! 144 

174 

203 

233 

262 

i 29? 

321 

351 

27 

27 

57 

86 

116 

145 

175 

204 

234 

263 

| 293 

322 

362 

28 

28 

58 

87 

117 

146 

176 

205 

235 

264 

! 294 

323 

353 

29 

29 

• • 

88 

• • 

147 


206 

• • 

265 

i * ’ 

324 

*364 

30 


* It is only in the Intercalary Year that Dhu'l hijja (xii) contains 
30 days. 

This Table shows the interval (in days) between New 
Year's Day and each subsequent day of the Hijrl year. For 
example, 19 Safar comes 4|8 days after , or 24 Sbawwal 289 
days after, the first day of th^t same year. 
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TABLE II : — For Ilahl Years. 


A 

+3 

a 

0 


i 

9 

S 

u 

IQS 

g 

i 



j 

i 

i ; 

$ TJ 

i<t , icQ 


8 

| 

43 

.11 

J= 

a 

*3 

A 

43 

c 

0 

a 

8 

O 

108 

5 

ice 

O 

I 

t U 

M 


Irt j 
0 ; 

Adhar. 

Aban . 

Mihr 

■8 i 

.ci ! 
OQI ' 

T3 

is 

B 

< 

b 

llX 

H 

■o 

1 

3i 

jO 

1 

8 

1 

0 

& 

O 

Q 

* 

xn 

xi 

x ; 

ix i 

viii 

vii 

vi 

V 

iv 

iii 

ii 

i 


30 


6 

30 

" 1 

66 

96 

126 

156 

186 

216 

246 

276 

300 

336 

30 

29 


7 

37 

67 

97 

127 

157 

187 

217 

247 

277 

307 

337 

29 

28 


8 

38 

68 

98 

128 

158 

188 

218 

248 

278 

308 

338 

28 

27 


9 

39 

69 

99 

129 

159 

189 

219 

249 

279 

309 

339 

27 

20 


10 

40 

70 

100 

130 

160 

190 

220 

250 

280 

310 

340 

26 

26 


11 

il 

71 

101 

131 

161 

191 

221 

251 

28 1 

311 

341 

25 

24 


12 

42 

72 

102 

132 

162 

192 

222 

252 

282 

312 

342 

24 

23 


13 

43 

73 

103 

133 

163 

193 

223 

253 

283 

313 

343 

23 

22 


14 

44 

74 

104 

134 

164 

194 

224 

254 

284 

314 

344 

22 

21 .. 

15 

45 

75 105 

135 

165 

195 

225 

255 

285 

316 

345 

21 

20 . . 

16 

46 

76 

106 

136 

166 

196 

226 

256 

286 

316 

346 

20 

19' .. 

17 

47 

77 

H»7 

137 

i 167 

107 

£27 

257 

! 287 

317 

347 

19 

18 . . 

18 

48 

78! 108 

138 

i 168 

198 

228 

! 258 

288 

318 

; 348 

18 

17 .. 

19 

49 

79 109 

139 

169 

199 

229 

259 

2S9 

319 

! 349 

17 

16; .. 

20 

50 

80 i 110 

140 

! 170 

200 

230 

260 

290 

320 

! 350 

16 

15 . 

21 

51 

81! Ill 

141 

; HI 

201 

1 231 

261 

291 

3£ 1 

; 351 1 

15 

14! .. 

22 

52 

82; 112 

142 

: 172 

202 

232 

262 

292 

322 

352 

14 

13! .. 

23 

53 

83: 113 

143 

173 

203 

233 

263 ; 

293 

323 

j 353 

13 

12 .. 

24 

54 

84 

114 

144 

1 174 

204 

234 

264 

294 

324 

364 

12 

11 


26 

55 

85: 115 

145 

i 175 

205 

235 

265 1 

295 

326 

! 365 

11 

10 

i 

• * 

26 

66 

86 

116 

146 

176 

206 

236 

266 j 

296 

326 

356 

10 

9 


:27 

57 

87 

117 

147 

177 

| 207 

237 

267 ! 

297 

327 

357 

9 

8 


|28 

58 

88 

118 

148 

; 178 

208 

238 

268 j 

298 

328. 

368 

; 8 

7 


2959 

89 

119 

149 

! 179 

209 

239 : 

269 j 

299 , 

329 

359 | 

, 7 

61 .. 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 ; 

300 

330 i 

1 360 

6 

6 

j — 1,31 

61 

91 

121 

151 

! 181 

211 

241 

271 

301 ! 

331 

1 361 

! 5 

4 

2;32 

62 

92 

122 

152 

| 182 

212 

242 J 

272 1 

302 | 

332 

362 

4 

3 

3 33 

63 

93 

123 

153 

j 183 

| 213 

243 

273 ; 

303 , 

333 

363 

3 

2 

4,34 

64 

94 

124 

154 

! 184 

214 1 

244 

274 j 

304 ' 

334 

364 

2 

1 

5135 

65 

95 

125 

155 

! 185 

1 

215 

245 

276 j 

! 

305 | 

: i 

335 

365 

1 

1 


* Each year of the Persian era of Yazdijard consists of 365 days, or 
of 12 months, each of 30 days, followed, at the end of the twelfth 
month, by 5 days, called GSthRs. 


This Table shows the interval (in days) between New 
Year’s Day and each day of the immediately preceding Ilahl 
year. For example, 29 Dl comes 67 days before , or 28 Mihr 
158 days before , the first day of the next year. 
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A few examples will illustrate the process of determining 
the Ilahl date corresponding to New Year's Day of the Hijri 
year, 

A. 1: i: 4Ilahl = 14: xii: 1017 A.H. (See I.M.C., p. 357) 
by Table I, *= 1 : i : 1017 A.H. + 338 days. 

1 : i : 4 Ilahl— 338 days = 1 : i : 1017 A.H. 

.*. by Table II, 28 : i : 3 Ilahi = 1 : i : 1017 A.H. 

or the New Year’s Day of 1017 A.H. fell on the 28th 
day of Far ward In of Ilahl 3. 

B. 1 : i : 10 Ilahl = 18 : ii : 1024 A.H. (See I.M.C., p. 357), 
by Table I, = 1 : i : 1024 A.H. + 47 days 

.\ 1 : i : 10 Ilahl— 47 days = 1 : i : 1024 A.H. 
by Table II, 19 : xi : 9 Ilahl = 1 : i : 1024 A.H. 

C. 1 : i : 17 Ilahi = 9 : v : 1031 A.H. (See I.M.C., p. 357), 
by Table I, = 1 : i : 1031 A.H. + 126 days 

.-. by Table II, 30 : viii : 16 Ilahl = 1 : i : 1031 A.H. 

D. 1 r i : 21 Ilahl = 21 : vi : 1035 A.H. (See I.M.C., p. 367), 
.*. by Table I, = 1 : i : 1035 A.H. + 168 days 

by Table II, 18: vii : 20 Ilahl = 1 : i : 1035 A.H. 

From Abu’l Fazl’s list, (corrected in Cunningham’s “ Book 
of Indian Eras,” page 225), of the Hijri dates corresponding to 
the initial days of each of the Ilahl years of Akbar’s reign, has 
been prepared the following converse list, showing the Ilahl 
synchronisms of all the New Year’s Days from Hijri 964 to 
1015. 

Akbar ascended the throne on 2 JEtabi* II. 963, A.H. The 
next Nauroz, or New Year’s Day, fell 25 days later, or on 27 
Rabi* II. 963 A.H., and by Akbar’s order this Nauroz was held 
to be the first day of the Ilahl era. 

New Year’s Day of 964 A.H. =30 Aban 1 Ilah ; 


of 

966 A.H. = 19 ,, 

2 „ 

of 

966 A.H. = 7 „ 

3 „ 

of 

967 A.H. = 27 Mihr 

4 „ 

of 

968 A.H. = 16 „ 

6 „ 

of 

969 A.H. = 6 „ 

6 „ 

of 

970 A.H. = 24 Shabrewar 

7 „ 

of 

971 A.H. = 13 

8 „ 

of 

079 A TT — 9 

973 a!h. = 22 Atnardftd 

9 

of 

10 „ 

of 

974 A.H. = 11 

11 „ 

of 

976 A.H. =30 Tlr 

12 „ 

of 

976 A.H. = 19,, 

13 „ 

of 

977 A.H.= 9 ,, 

H „ 

of 

978 A.H. = 27 Siiurdad 

16 ,. 

of 

979 A.H. = 16 

16 „ 

of 

980 A.H. = 6 

17 „ 
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New Year’s Day of 981 . 

„ of 982. 

„ of 983 

,, of 184 . 

,, of 985 

,, of 986 . 

„ of 987 

,, of 988 


of 993 j 
of 994 i 
of 995 . 
of 996 « 
of 997 i 
of 998 i 
of 999. 
of 1000 . 
of 1001 
of 1002 . 
of 1003 
of 1004 . 
of 1005 . 
of 1006 . 
of 1007 . 
of 1008 . 
of 1009 
of 1010 . 
of 1011 . 
of 1012 . 
of 1013. 
of 1014 . 


25 Ardlbihisht 
15 

3 >i 
22 Farwardln 
12 „ 

5 Gatha 
25 Isfandarmuz 
13 
2 

22 Bahruan 
11 „ 

30 Dl 
19 ,, 

9 

27 Atlliar 
= 16 ,, 

= 5 „ 

=25 Aban 
= 15 „ 

= 4 „ 

= 22 Milir 
= 11 

= 1 „ 

= 20 Shahrewar 
= 8 

= 27 Amardad 
= 17 
= 7 

= 26 Tir 
= 15 „ 

= 5 ,, 

= 24 Khurdad 
= 13 
= 1 


18 Ilah ; 

19 „ 

20 „ 


Akbar died on 12 Jurnada II of 1014 A.H , or 10 Aban of 
50 Uabl. 

TMough it seems impossible to gloan from the histories of 
the reign of Shah Jahan I a helpful list of synchronisms, still 
the Ilahl date— day and month and year — corresponding to 
each Hijrl New Year’s Day of that reign can be readily deter- 
mined. One has only to bear in mind that each Ilahi year 
consists of 365 days, each ordinary Hijrl year of 354, and each 
Intercalary Hijrl year of 355 In Shah Jahan’s reign the 
following were the Intercalary years : — 

1038, 1041, 1044, 1046, 1049, 1052, 1055, 1057, 1060, 
1063, 1066, and 1068. 

From the List of Synchronisms for Jahangir’s reign we 
learn that 
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1 : i : 1037 A.H. = 27 : vi : 22 Ilahl. 

.-. 1 : i : 1038 A.H. = 27 : vi : 22 Ilahl + 354 days. 

= 27 : vi : 23 Ilahl — 11 days. 

= 16 : vi : 23 Ilahl of JahAnglr, 

or 16 : vi : 1 llahi of Shah Jahan I. 

Henoe 1 : i : 1039 A H. = 16 : vi : 1 Ilahl + 355 days. 

= 16 : vi : 2 llahi - 10 days. 

= 6 : vi : 2 Ilahl. 

Hence 1 : i : 1040 A.H. = 6 : vi : 2 Ilahl + 354 days. 

= 6 : vi : 3 Ilahl — 11 days. 

= 25 : v : 3 Ilahl. 

Hence 1 :i : 1041 A.H. = 25 : v : 3 Ilahl + 354 days. 

= 25 : v : 4 Ilahl — 1 1 days 

= 14 : v : 4 Ilahl. 

&e., &c., &c., &c. 

By this simple method we obtain the following results : — 


New Year’s Day of 1038 A.H. = 16 Shahrewar 1 llahi 

,, of 1039 A.H. = 6 2 , , 

,, of 1040 A.H. = 25 Amardad 3 ,, 

„ of 1041 A.H. = 14 „ 4 ,, 

„ of 1042 A.H. = 4 5 

„ of 1043 A.H. = 23 Jlr 6 

,, of 1044 A.H. = 12 ,, 7 „ 

„ of 1045 A.H. = 2 ,, 8 „ 

„ of 1046 A.H. = 21 Khurdad 9 „ 

,, of 1047 A.H. = 11 „ 10 „ 

„ of 1048 A.H. = 30 Ardibihisht 11 „ 

,, of 1049 A H.= 19 „ 12 ,, 

,, of 1050 A.H. = 9 „ 13 ,, 

,, of 1051 A.H. = 28 Farwardin 14 ,, 

,, of 1052 A H. = 17 15 ,, 

„ of 1053 A.H. = 7 ,, 16 „ 

„ of 1054 A.H. = 1 Gfttha 16 ,, 

,, of 1055 A.H. = 20 Isfandarmuz 17 „ 

„ of 1056 A.H. = 10 ,, 18 „ 

„ of 1057 A.H. = 29 Bahman 19 ,, 

„ of 1058 A.H. = 19 „ 20 ,, 

„ of 1059 H.H. = .8 ,, 21 ,, 

„ of 1060 A.H- = 27 Dl 22 „ 

„ of 1061 A.H. = 17 ,, 23 „ 

„ of 1062 A.H. = 6 ,, 24 „ 

„ of 1063 A.H. = 25 Adhar 26 „ 

„ of 1064 A.H. = 15 „ 26 ,, 

„ of 1065 A.H. = 4 „ 27 „ 

,, of 1066 A.H. = 23 Aban 28 „ 

of 1067 A.H. = 13 „ 29 ,, 
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New Year’s Day of 1068 A.H.= 2 A ban 30 Ilahl. 

„ of 1069A.H. = 22Mihr 31 „ 

„ of 1070 A.H. = 11 „ 32 „ 


Ahmadabad: \ 
January, 1912. J 


Geo. P. Tavlob. 



NOVEMBER, 1911. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st November, 1911, at 915 p.m. 

N. Ann and alb, Esq., D.So., C.M.Z.S., F.A.S.B., in the 
chair. 

The following members were present 

Mr. H. S. Bion, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Rosten, S.J., Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Lt.- Col. D. C. Phillott, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
VidySbhusana, Rev. A. W. Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Forty-one presentations were announced : — 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. N. Bose, Babu 
Sasi Bhusana Bose, Sir Lancelot Hare, K.C.S.I., and the Hon. 
Raja Prabhat Chandra Barua have expressed a wish to with- 
draw from the Society. 

The following six gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Lieut. Cecil A. Boyle, 11th King Edward’s Own Lancers, 
Delhi, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper; Rev. Neil Meldrum, M.A., B.D., second 
chaplain St. Andrew’s, proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, 
seoonded by Mr G. H. Tipper ; Maulavi Kamaluddin Ahmad, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., Superintendent, Government Madrasah, Chitta- 
gong, proposed by Lieut.-Col D. C. Phillott, seoonded by 
Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mr. V. J. Each, Architect, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Cap- 
tain Oreen Armytage, I.M.S., Resident Surgeon, Eden Hqspital, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., seoonded by 
Major J. W. D. M'egaw, I.M.S.; Pandit Dayaram Sahni, M.A., 
Curator, Provincial Museum, Luoknow, proposed by Babu R.D. 
Banerji, seoonded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott exhibited some hawks. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Chaturshati ka in Sanskrit.- By Mahamahopadhyaya 
Habapbasad Shastbi. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 
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2. The Alek religion of Kambhipatias. — By B. C. Mazum- 
dab. Communicated by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji. 

This paper will not be published. 

— O ' 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medioal Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s roomB on Wednesday, the 
8th November, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Colonel G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.MS., 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Capt. Green Armytage, I.M.S., Dr. K. K. Chatterji, Dr. 
W. C. Hossaok, Capt. D. McCay, I.M.S., Dr. Indumadhab 
Mallik, Capt. A. H. Prootor, I.M.S., Capt. H. B. Steen, I.M.S., 
Capt. E. 0. Thurston, I.M.S., Lieut.-Col. E. E. Waters, I.M.S., 
Major J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor : — Capt. 0. Berkeley Hill, I.M.$. 

The minuteB of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

I. — Clinical Cases : — 

1. A remarkable specimen of Renal calculus which had 
been removed with satisfactory results was shown by Capt. 
H. B. Steen, I.M.S. 

2. A case of congenital Macrodactylia of the toe of the 
left foot. The affected toes had been amputated. 

II. — The following paper was read 

1. On Hypnotism in Medical Practice. — By Capt. Gbben 
Armytaob, I.M.S. 

The paper was discussed by the President, Dr. Hossaok , 
Dr. Mullick, and Capt. Berkeley Hill, I.M.S. «, 





52 . Chronographlc Quatrain by the late Mr. Razokl Fatohi 
A zoo, Arabic Instructor, Board of Examiners. 

Communicated by ike Hon’ble Da. A. Schra wabdy , Ph.D., 
Barrister-at-law ; and Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh Mahmto 

Gilani. 


The following quatrain is the last work of a man who 
undoubtedly ranks as one of the greatest Arabio scholars of 
his day. The art of writing chronogrammatio verses is 
common in the East, but the quatrain under review is an 
example of this art of quite exceptional merit. We are glad 
to find that this opinion is shared by Lieut. -Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, Ph,D., Secretary to the Board of Examiners. The 
first quatrain 1 of the kind was written by Naslf al-Yazijl, who 
composed it on the oooasion of the accession of H. I. M. Sultan 
Abdul Aziz in 1861. But the production of that celebrated 
Syrian scholar can hardly approach the quatrain of Azoo, as 
Naslf had sacrificed sense to the exigencies of the chronogram. 

The second line of Azoo’s quatrain (the third part), 
in addition to other literary beauties, oombines the merits of 
the famous lines of al-Mutanabbf in which the fourteen im- 
peratives are collocated : — 


<JU J U gti'f JL>! jL»f 


ck® j ^ 

* * * 

Aqil anil aqti* I ihmil * alii salli a-* id 

Zid hashska basfaha tafaddal adni surri silt. 1 


In spite of all the ingenuities in which Azoo’s quatrain 
abounds, the flow of the verse is natural and the meaning 
quite clear. Take for example the introductory Persian line, 

^3 


1 Sayfu’l-Dawlah, the royal patron of Mutanabbi, to whom these 
lines were addressed, was so charmed with this artful collocation of 
fourteen imperatives in a single verse, that he .granted every request. 
Under Pardon he wrote, “ We pardon thee ” ; under Bestow, * r Let him 
receive such and such a sum of money M ; under Endow , 44 We endow 
thee with sueh and suoh an estate ** ; under Mount , 44 Let Much and 
such a horse be led to him ” ; eto., etc. 
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Rendered into English this means, “ By the Graoe of God, 
George V, Emperor of India, 9 ’ but it also gives the year 
" 1910,” the date of His Imperial Majesty’s aooession to the 
throne. 

But alas ! Arabic scholarship has fallen on evil days and 
in spite of an occasional outburst of zeal for the revival of 
Oriented learning both in India and England, there is no appre- 
ciation of genuine scholarship, at least in India. Had these 
verses been addressed to Sayful-Dawlah, the writer would have 
been loaded with riches and honours. Had they been written 
on the oocasion of the Sultan of Turkey’s accession, the labour 
of the poet would not have gone unrewarded. But we are 
afraid that the absenoe of proper advice to the Government of 
India did not allow the quatrain to reach His Imperial Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who, with his unbounded sympathy for the 
East, would undoubtedly have bestowed on the talented author 
some marks of appreciation of his ingenuity and labour. 

A. M. S. 

S. M. G. 

I 

* - 

The Quatrain . 

o ? < 9 c** + ****** c *•'. / f Jf 9 

— -ail Jii — «J( JUfej 

/ -» + + * + 

Ja*»f hat) j**» pAi) 

- -» * > / 

* * & *£ of** ^ , °i 9 * 

t jo s d 5 ' s** j* ci*> eSiyc 


Persian. 

Bi-Fadli Waliyyi-’n-Ni'am 
George-i Panjum, Qaysar-i Hind, 

1910 . 

Arabic. 

Nfir-un bi-nur-in ‘a]a- 9 l- c Arshi-’stawa- 9 dnu fa-‘uj 
Bi-dhilli ra c ni- 9 1- j alali-’s-sari mi- 9 s-sam ami. 
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Badrar’l-jam&li-’slami-’-n'am sil suri-’hdfra ahifc 
Muri-’nha sul dhir ajir fcib husaqil wa-dumi 

II 

Translation. 

(a) 

By the Grace of God, George V, Emperor of India. 

Is* Part. 

Light has snoceeded light on the Throne ! 

2nd Part. 

Approach and dwell under the shadow of high majesty ; 
Of the intrepid, invincible King ! 

3rd Part. 

Lord of perfect grace 1 : God save and prosper thee ; 
Ever happy and blessed be thou ; 

Soar 2 to the height of glory ; 

Find favour in the sight of God and man ; 

Compass the world with thy power. 8 
Command and prohibit ; 

Conquer thy enemies ; 

Thy people protect ; 

Help them in thy graciousness ; 

And their errors forgive. 

Long live the King ! 

Translation. 

9) 

Upon the throne light after light has shone ; , 

Let’s come and dwell in peace beneath the shade 
Of that calm Majesty which sits upon 
Our King, invincible and undismayed. 


O' 4. 

1 It is said in a tradition JUxJf du**. *U| Of verily God is 

comely in deeds, or an Abundant Bes tower of good things s He loveth 
those who are of the like character (Lane). 

* Sur, cf. English “ Soar ,# : Otsv+jf ijym ** height of glory.” 

8 Cf. Qur’Sn XVII. 02, ^yjjh JbUf verily thy Lord 

hath men in his grasp or power* 
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Oh thou i of perfect grace the King and Lord 1 
May God be pleased to bless thee evermore, 

May He His choicest blessings thee afford, 

And may thou to the highest glory soar. 

And so beloved alike of God and man 

Stretch forth thy mighty hand o’er all the world ; 

Send forth thine high decrees to bless or ban 
And see thy foes to headlong ruin hurled. 

Protect thy people ; gladness to them bring ; 

And live for ever, O most noble King. 

III. 

Explanation. 

The quatrain is divided into three parts. In the first part 
(Nur-un bi-nur-in ‘ ala-' U* Arshi stawa , “ light has succeed- 
ed Light on the Throne ! ), the writer announces the accession 
of His Majesty, and in so doing happily refers to His late 
Majesty, King Edward. The king is represented as the equal 
of his father, the highest encomium according to Arab ideas, 
and the words are an augury that His Majesty’s reign will be 
as happy and glorious as the reign of His late beloved Majesty. 
This beginning, in which the subject is at once revealed to the 

hearer, is in Arabic the rhetorical figure ( 

but further it contains a quotation from the Qur’an (Chapter 
XXV. 4), *ala*l -’ Arshi* stawa , “settled on the throne,” 

another rhetorical figure ( ) much admired by Arabian 
writers. 

In the second part (the remainder of the first line of the 
Arabic, but lines 2 and 3 of the English), the nation, in the 
person of the writer according to the Arabian poetical ideas, is 
invited to draw near and shelter itself under*the shadow of the 
King’s Majesty. This part, apart from its figurative language, 
contains two examples of onomatapoeia where the sound re- 
sembles the sense ; especially is this so in the words as-sarimi* 
s-samafiii “ the intrepid invincible (king),” the Bound of 
which is sonorous in Arabic. 

The third part (the whole of the second Arabic line or the 
remainder of the English) contains the nation’s address to the 
king. Firstly, the nation invokes God’s blessings on her king, 
prays that he may be granted a glorious reign and universal 
dominion, and that he may find favour both with God and 
men. Secondly, the nation acknowledges the absolute autho- 
rity of the king and entreats him, while he punishes evil-doers 
and crushes his enemies, to protect his loyal subjeots and 
graoiously repair and forgive their errors. The whole finishes, 
in a striking way, with a prayer for His Majesty’s long life; in 
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words that emphasize the conclusion, and as such constitutes 
the figure of rhetoric rarely well executed ( ) 9 making 
the end as effective as the beginning. 

# The second line of the Arabic (the third part) abounds in 
figures, both of grammar and rhetoric ; especial mention may 
be made of the rhyming or final alliteration in islam-in‘am, 

<*• c 

the antithesis in mur-inha, and the linear word-play in Jb*f 

and The whole line is a clever piece of composition in 

which imperatives are collocated, after the example of al- 
Mutanabbi in one of his odes in honour of Sayfu-’d-Daulah. 
Nicholson has considered this kind of composition of sufficient 
importance to give the whole of al-Mutanabbi’s line, and a full 
account of an anecdote connected with it. 1 

IV. 

The Method of Calculation . 

The principal merit of the quatrain is, however, in its 
chronogrammatical character. The plan of calculation is 
simple ; the number of years is divided in two, one-half being 
allotted for dotted letters and one-half for letters without dots, 
in each of the four hemistichs of the quatrain. Thus, no less 
than twenty-eight chronograms are formed (vide Table attached), 
each giving 1910, the year of accession. The difficulties of 
such a composition may be gathered from the fact that this 
is, perhaps, the first attempt of this nature since Nasif in 1861 
wrote his quatrain. Orientals delight to exercise their ingenuity 
in such subtleties, and only the difficulty of the operation has 
kept poets from making the attempt. In such attempts the 
correct use of words, and even their complete sense, are often 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the numerical value of the letters. 
In this example the words, their sound, sense and numerical 
value are all exactly what they should be. The translation, 
of course, gives a very poor idea of the original. The. correct 
translation of these lines has quite defeated me : a literal trans- 
lation would in English be ludicrous as well as misleading. 

(a). 

* -;c** o-c** * * 

f ** epl (1) 

o'- yrf 

(*— Jltqrtl iJHj (2) 


I Literary History of Arabia, page 305. 
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o * r,o — * * <****+ -«.*• *0 0^0 

Ja.*f jm J*e ^JL»f JUa&Jf 
0 0 0 0 0 


( 3 ) 


9 ' S '* ° 9 o <, *o , «/ s 

pij twf W-Js jAf yc cbe *> f J*> (4) 



(4) 


! 

(3) 



(2) 


| 

(D 


Dot. 

Undot. 

i Dot. 

j 

Undot. 

Dot. 

Undot. 

Dot 

Undot. 

•• 

240 

J* 

! 2 

204 


902 

30 

cU ■» 

! 50 

206 


50 

6 

&>: 

i 3 

102 JL*J| 

50 

l 

270 

U*) 

52 

200 

JJ* 

•• 

120 

JL 

i .. 

131 


! 3 

92, 

jHapJl 

10 

100 


800 

200 

J-* 

50 

111 

. 

•• 

362 


300 

301 


3 

201 

J*' 


120 



201 


410 

67 


2 

9 

wJe 

•• 

260 

r* 




50 

5 


•• 

98 

U 4 ^ 

900 

9 





83 

70 

f* 

100 

31 

JU'i 


18 

h^i 








50 







j 




955 

955 

i 

955 

955 


955 

956 

| 

965 

955 



(b). 

The twenty-eight Chronograms. 
1. The whole of hemistich (1) 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

» > » > 

» » > » 

»> »» 

, , dotted 

J 9 

» 5 

J » 

letters 

(2) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 

in (1) added to the dotted letters in (2) 

6. 

> > » > 

»» 

a) 

9 9 

„ (3) 

7. 

» >» 

» » 

a) 

9 9 

... (4) 

8. 

» > M 

j » 

(2) 

9 9 

„ (3) 

9. 

M 99 

i » 

(2) 

9 9 

(4) 

10. 

»» M 

>» 

(3) 

f 9 

,, (4) 

11. 

,, undotted 

»> 

(1) 

undotted 

„ (2) 

12. 

M >» 

>9 

(1) 

99 

.. (3) 

13. 

» * »» 

* 99 

(1) 

9 9 

... (4) 
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14. 

The undotted letters in (2) added to the undotted letters 

in (3) 

15. 

»t tt 

» > 

(2) 

99 9 9 

99 

(4) 

16. 

) » » > 

> > 

(3) 

>9 9 9 

9 9 

(4) 

17. 

, , dotted 

99 

(1) 

9 ■ 99 

9 9 

(2) 

18. 

• 

t * » » 

1 » 

(1) 

9 9 9 9 

9 9 

(3) 

19. 

» > » J 

»> 

(1) 

'-9 9 9 

9 9 

(4) 

20. 

, , undotted 

9 9 

(l) 

,, dotted 

9 9 

(2) 

21. 

9 9 ! > 

J » 

(1' 

M 9 5 

9 9 

(3) 

22. 

1 t 9 9 

9 » 

(1) 

9 9 9 9 

9 * 

(4) 

23. 

,, dotted 

> 5 

(2) 

,, undotted 


(3) 

24. 

» > tf 

1 * 

(2) 

9 9 9 9 

9 9 

(4) 

25. 

, , undotted 

9 9 

(2) 

j j dotted 

9 9 

(3) 

26. 

9 y 9 9 

. , dotted 

9 9 

(2) 

9 9 9 ) 

, , undotted 

9 9 

(4) 

27. 

99 

(3) 

9 9 

(4) 

28. 

, , undotted 

9 » 

(3; 

,, dotted 

♦ > 

(4) 




53*, The Vlkramaditya Samvatsara and the Founding 
of the Kushan Kingdom. 

By Thos. W. Kingsmill, Honorary Member and Vice-President, 
China Br R.A.S. 


1. flS no respect is the distinction between the dreamy and 
metaphysical Indian and his compeer and neighbour the matter 
of fact inhabitant of China more clearly indicated than in the 
manner in which either has approached the facts of history. 
From the first time in which, in the eighth century R.O., the 
Chinese nation became sufficiently advanced to be able to record 
in intelligible symbols the course of current events, the chief 
occurrences of each year have been handed down to posterity 
by Chinese annalists, even prior to the period when writing as 
such came to be practised. The method was, it is true, rude in 
the extreme, being little more advanced than the quipus of the 
inhabitants of Central America at the time of its discovery, and 
it was this very habit of keeping records, mere scores as they were 
at first, that was instrumental in leading to the development 
of written speech. Prior to this, like many other nations in a 
similar stage of culture, the more striking events in the national 
history had been committed for record to the national bards 
attached to the courts of the various petty princes, who then 
constituted the hegemony of the Cheos ; and it is characteristic 
of that race that notwithstanding profound changes in conditions 
and language, many of these ancient ballads are still preserved , — 
in an imperfect state, it is true, — yet so as to be not altogether 
unintelligible to the modem investigator. 

2. It is quite true that in China, as in many other nations, 
of the men who preceded the Cheos in the possession of the land, 
we have absolutely no record ; but here the seeming exception 
is the strongest proof of the rule, for the original dwellers in the 
land which is now China, were of far different race from those 
immigrants, who, somewhere about the twelfth or thirteenth 
centuries B.C., entered their future homes from the north-west, 
and who brought with them their aboriginal folk-lore and myths. 

3. Turning from China to old India, we find a very different 
state of affairs in existence. Although in northern India, at 
least, a very similar immigration had taken place at a period but 
a few centuries earlier, and although the immigrants, in a manner 
not unlike what occurred in China, had taken full possession 
of the land, and were racially closely akin, from the very begin* 
ning their methods radically differed in their conceptions as to 
the utility of records of the past. Both, it ft true, began with 
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balladry, which with both came to be largely encrusted with 
myth. While, however, the ballads of China were fundamentally 
based on historic events, round which from the very necessity 
of the case became entangled myths of more or less transparent 
nature, the Indian ballads were from the beginning founded on 
myths floating in the imaginations of the reciters, and only ac- 
cidentally did they touch on current affairs. The Indian bard 
poured out his notes as ever poised midway between earth and 
heaven, the Chinese — a mere groundling, made the woods echo 
with his song, and preferred to discourse on the merely mtmdane 
deeds of those who found him food and shelter. 

4. Again, unlike the Indian, the Chinese passed through an 
intermediate stage of which there do not seem to be any traces 
left in India, wherein it became possible to keep what were 
literally k 4 scores 1 ’ of current events. These had not attained 
to the dignity of current language, which they had no idea of in 
any way representing ; they had not even attained to the perfec- 
tion of hieroglyphics, but nevertheless by a system of mutually 
understood symbols, sufficiently explicit to be understood amongst 
experts, they had attained a certain facility in constructing 
annals, or as they called them in the current speech of the day, 

4 4 springs and autumns,” which for some centuries preserved in a 
tangible form the remembrance of the main events occurring 
each year. Mencius who lived till nearly the end of the third 
century B.C. when writing had already made considerable strides, 
tells us of these records (IV. ii. 21) , 4 4 When the last traces of royal 
rule had ceased, and the art of balladry was forgotten, annals 
came to be made.” And it was owing to the fact that Confuci- 
us was himself an expert , and took so much interest in the past 
that he formed a school to learn by heart the import of these 
scorings, that they were pressrved to be written down by a better 
equipped generation. 44 1 am an expounder,” he himself is 
represented as saying, 44 not an inventor ; I trust and love anti- 
quity, and take my stand behind our old authorities.’ ’ It was to 
this feeling of respect for antiquity that we owe the little that has 
survived of the ancient history of China. The Chinese following 
the example of Confucius were no inventors, and Confucius did 
not seek to soar beyond the story of Yao and Shun, which al- 
though purely mythical, had its origin in the old cult of the ances- 
tors of the race. 

5. It was left to a different class of teachers, the Buddhist 
missionaries from India, to invent the so-called early history of 
China, which has disarranged the entire chronology of Eastern 
Asia. This is the return that India has made for the very impor- 
tant assistance lent by China towards clearing up her own history. 
The period in China between 100 B.C. and 300 A.D. was, partly 
owing to injudicious rewards offered by the Han emperors for 
the discovery of ancient documents, and partly owing to the 
introduction by the Buddhist missionaries of stories translated 
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from old Indian myths, marked by a great accretion of apocryphal 
literature, and the age generally being uncritical, the result was 
the growth of an imaginary history of an “ early ” China, al- 
together as untrustworthy as the Brahmanical tales of the corres- 
ponding ages in India. 

6. In India from the mass of fable floating in the popular 
imagination, historians, from the time of the revival of letters 
under the later Caliphs, have sought to make out with more or 
less success, a connected and intelligible story. The first notices 
to which any authenticity can be allowed come from the period 
of the invasion of Alexander, B.C. 326-323. Prior to that date 
all accounts are mere deductions from myth, generally distorted 
through Brahmanic or Buddhist influences, and so far affording 
no foundation for chronology, or historical sequence. Even 
after Alexander’s time, unless we are in a position to correlate 
occurrences with events elsewhere, or with the evidence of an- 
cient inscriptions or legends on coins, Indian story affords no 
basis for history, and in the popular tales which pass current as 
such we constantly come across repetitions and exaggerations 
which throw a pall of utter uncertainty over the whole. 

7. One event in Indian history, for the date of which we 
are, however, entirely dependent on outer sources, forms an 
exception to the general rule of incertitude, and has afforded the 
means of fixing within closely approximate limits the dates of 
many events of importance. Before the departure of Alexander, 
so runs the Indian story, a youth named Chandra Gupta was 
presented to him. When in 303 B.C 1 . a lull took place in the 
perpetual wars between the “ Successors,” and Seleucus I was 
given a breathing space, we find him on the borders of India 
seeking to resume the conquests of Alexander. Here, then, 
he met the youth Chandra Gupta, or as the Greeks called him 
Sandrocottus, who had now grown to be the most powerful 
monarch in India, with a realm extending from the Ganges into 
Afghanistan. He also learned that beyond Baktria, still, nomin- 
ally at least, a dependence, the whole of Eastern Asia was in a 
ferment, with new kings and new empires struggling for suprem- 
acy. Warned by these accounts, and convinced of file im- 
possibility of repeating the achievements of Alexander, and 
recalled by news of renewed disturbances at home, he in the 
winter of 302-301 made a friendly compact with Chandra Gupta, 
surrendering all claims on Indian territory, and receiving in 
exchange five hundred elephants, — which done he returned to 
his western dominions. 

8. The realm thus founded by Chandra Gupta had a long 
and prosperous career. Under his grandson A^oka, still more 
celebrated than his grandsire, it reached its greatest development, 
and his conversion to the faith of Buddha forms one of the most 
noteworthy incidents in the long hi story of the East. The treaty 
of 301 enables us to fix these events with almost absolute 
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correctness : A$oka ascended the throne as nearly as possible in 
272, and died 231 B.C. He ruled over the entire of Northern 
India from the Himalay as to the Kistna, and from Eastern Bengal 
to the Helmand. As usual in Asiatic monarchies his descendants 
rapidly degenerated ; and about 195 B.C. the Maurya dynasty 
came to an end. 

9. Meanwhile important changes had been going on else 
where; about 256 B.C. an officer represented as a Greek, and 
named Diodotus (a suspiciously Getic name alongside Gothic 
forms as Theoderic, etc.), who had been entrusted with the 
government of Baktria, finding his communications with the 
west cut off, declared his independence. He was succeeded on 
the throne by a son of the same name, Diodotus II. About 
215 B.C. (the exact date seems irrecoverable), one Euthydemus, 
represented as a Greek from one of the Magnesias, but who may 
have been partially of Getic extraction, ousted Diodotus II and 
ascended the throne. He it was who was instrumental in carrying 
the Baktrian state to its widest extension. On the collapse of 
the great kingdom of the Mauryas, as is known that founded 
by Chandra Gupta, the realm began to break up, and appar- 
ently (for here we have little more than the evidence of 
coins to guide us), Euthydemus crossed the Hindu Kush, and 
seized the western part of the Maurya empire, fixing his capital 
at Ujjain in modern Malwa. This portion of his dominions 
he placed under his son Demetrius, an able and amiable prince, 
who subsequently became betrothed to a daughter of Antio- 
chus the Great, Euthydemus returning to Baktria. This 
Demetrius was the prince named by Strabo (XI. xi. 1) as having 
with Menander, hereafter to be spoken of, conquered more 
nations than Alexander. However that may be, Antiociius 
III the Great, having, 208 B.C., after invading Hyrkania, con- 
cluded a treaty with Parthia acknowledging on easy conditions 
its independence, moved on towards Baktria. 

10. The direct road crossed the lower course of the present 
Heri Rud, now the Tejend but then known as the Arius, and 
Euthydemus prepared to oppose him on the opposite bank ; his 
tactics proved, however, inferior to those of the veteran Antiochus, 
who succeeded in throwing a force across the river before he was 
prepared to receive it, and the troops of Euthydemus were de- 
feated with serious loss. He retired accordingly to his capital 
Zariaspa 1 where Antiochus besieged him. The siege must have 

l Zariaspa. Strabo, speaking of the Baktrians, tells us : — Their cities 
were Baktra, which they oall also Zariaspa (a river of the same name 
flows through it, and falls into the Oxus), and Darapsa or A dr ansa, and 
many others. Strabo here makes one mistake for, of course, Zariaspa 
and Adrapsa are identical; the difference being only in the method of 
transliteration into Greek. , But have we any additional proof to offer 
for the identification of Zariaspa with Baktra (Balkh) ? The first Fargard 
of the Vendidad speaks of Baktra, under the name of Bakhdhi V the High 
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continued for some time, sufficiently long indeed to afford 
time to both combatants for reflection, neither of whom felt dis- 
posed to carry it to the bitter end. There was, in fact, a feeling; 
of kinship between the Magnesian Euthydemus and the Mace- 
donian Antiochus, and the latter began to see the practical 
inutility of seeking further conquests, while liis home affairs were 
still in confusion : a fellow Magnesian happened to be in a high 
position in the Seleucian camp, and to him king Euthydemus 
applied. 

11. What could king Antiochus hope to gain by carrying 
the war further? It could not be to punish rebellion, for if it 
were he was no rebel, as it was not from the Great King but from 
the rebellious house of Diodotus that he had acquired Baktria ; 
and not till long after the Seleucid power in the East had ceased 
to be effective. The face of affairs in Eastern As' a was far differ- 


ent from what it had been in the days of Alexander ; for he 
had only to look eastwards, and he would find the whole of the 
land up in arms, and there could be no vacancy in Hellenic 
sovereignty without inviting such an irruption of barbarism 
as would swamp the entire East. Against this there was only 
the Baktrian kingdom to act as a dam , and the interests of 
Antiochus really lay in strengthening, not weakening its power 
to act as a buffer against the encroachments of the advancing 
barbarians. Antiochus, who from very similar representations 
had concluded peace with Parthia, saw how much truth there 
was in the Baktrian argument, and readily made peace. 
Euthydemus surrendered a number of war elephants, afforded 
the provisions required for the army; and, it is to be presumed, 
for the Greek statements are not clear on the subject, acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Seleucian monarch as 4 4 Great 
King.” In the final arrangements of the peace Demetrius, the 
son of Euthydemus, took part, and made so favourable an impres- 
sion on Antiochus that that monarch promised him the hand of 
his daughter. 

12. With his northern flank thus secured against invasion, 
and on the most friendly terms with both Parthia and Baktria, 
in the spring, apparently of 205 B.C., Antiochus crossed the 
Hindu Kush ; his route must have been by Bamian, which took 
him over the comparatively easy Unah pass to Kabul, and the 
safe conduct through these regions must have formed one of 
the chief stipulations of the treaty concluded with Parthia three 
years before in Hyrkania. From Kabul he descended to Gand- 


Bannered ,’ ’ and there is no doubt that the city of Balkh was intended. 
The phrase in the original old Persian is Bakhdhi ercdhvodrafsha, the 
terminal of whieh, changed to Darapsa, is plainly the origin of the name 
as pronounoed by the Greeks. The Chinese Shi Ki speaks of the oity as 
Tams i-ch’eng, city of Lamshi, where the l represents r, the name thus 
standing for (Da)ram(p)8a. The route taken by Antiochus is plain. 
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hara, and thence entered into communication with one of the 
successors of A$oka. Like his ancestor Seleucus I Antiochus 
recognized that the time for further oriental conquest was 
closed, and did not apparently make any warlike display ; he, 
however, requisitioned for elephants and stores, quoting, most 
likely, the precedent of Seleucus and Chandra Gupta ; and the 
king, doubtless well satisfied at being let off so easily, agreed to 
the demand. The kingdom of Pataliputra founded by Chandra 
Gupta was still in existence, though shorn of its western pro- 
vinces, and in a state of decay. The Greek historian Polybius 
gives as the name of the reigning monarch Sophagesenus, 
which we may read as intended for Sanskrit Cubhaga-sena. 
Now the Brahmanic lists of the dynasty give at this period as 
the name of the monarch Soma-Barman ; these lists made out 
long subsequently to the period represented make, however, fre- 
quently sad havoc of the correct name, and it is not improb- 
able that this may have happened in this instance. Sopha- 
gesenus promised also a sum of money, and Antiochus left one 
of his officers to receive it when collected. Meanwhile Anti- 
ochus in the winter of 205 set out on his homeward journey, 
apparently along the course of the modern railway by Quetta 
and Kandahar, and thence down the course of the Helmand, 
whence he crossed the desert in the footsteps of Kraterus to 
Karmania. Without the good-will of Parthia the journey, with 
an army at his back, through these regions would, of course, 
have been impracticable ; but all three states— Parthia, Baktria, 
and the Maury an Kingdom — were no doubt heartily glad to be 
rid of Antiochus, and expedited rather than hindered his 
progress. 

13. So far the course of events has been fairly clear ; and 
we have with a considerable degree of confidence been able to 
follow the footprints of the Great King in his visitation of the 
eastern provinces of the once Seleucidan Empire, whose in- 
dependence, real enough before, was now formally acknowledged. 
So ended the empire of the great conqueror Alexander in Eastern 
Asia; yet, unlike most other empires founded by the prowess of 
one man, the conquests of Alexander left behind them a record, 
not of blood or destruction, but of improved methods of govern- 
ment, a distinct advance in civilization, and an increase in the 
well-being of the subject nations. Greek art and Greek culture 
took, in fact, a firm foothold in these regions, which has affected 
even to the present day the arts of architecture, of painting, of 
ceramic ware, etc., and can be traced even as far as far-distant 
China after the lapse of more than two thousand years. 

14. A new figure, however, now appears on the scene in 
the person of the king known to the Greeks by the name of 
Eukratidas, and with him begins a new era in which wemiss even 
the imperfect glimmer of the Greek historians. As to who this 
Eukratidas was, or whence lie came, we are absolutely .without 
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any information ; he has by historians been reokoned as a Greek 
successor of Euthydemus, yet, except that in the few cases where 
his name is mentioned he has been given a Greek name, there 
is positively no other evidence available. A hint in Justin (Chap. 
xli.*6) that at one time he was besieged by Demetrius, is almost 
the only evidence we have that there was a contest for the crown 
of Baktria. He was a contemporary, in his later years at least, 
of MithridatesI, the great king of Parthia, to whom he lost much 
territory, and he succeeded the Greek Euthydemus. One 
curious feature of these eastern kingdoms at the period has 
never received the consideration at the hands of historians that 
it deserved ; and that is the fact that reigning over two or more 
separate peoples most of the kings bore duplicate names, as they 
addressed themselves to one or other nationality. The Parthian 
king who was Mithridates to his Iranian subjects, was Tiridates 
(Tyrlac ?) to his Parthian. Parthia was, never any more than 
Hellas, a territorial designation, and had no boundaries marching 
with Hyrkania or Media. Where the Parthian was, in fact, that 
was Parthia, so at one time the name appears as simply implying 
the districts along the flanks of Mount Koronos, while at others 
it applies to the whole extent of the Parthian Empire. To the 
East the country was never known as Parthia, the Chinese always 
speak of it as Ansi(k), which with their limited means of trans- 
literation is to be read as Arsak, i.e. the country of the Arsaks 
or Wehrg-iskas, that being the meaning of the title. So of its 
capital ; not understanding this, the geographers have persist- 
ently duplicated it, not comprehending that Greek Hekatom- 
pylos (for old Persian ^ataraochana, — now Shahrud) was iden- 
tical with Parthian Hundrakerta, transformed in Perso-Greek 
mouths into Zadrakarta. This duplication, or in cases triplica- 
tion, in Greek, Getic, or Sanscrit, as Greek, Skyth, or Indian was 
addressed, is still more marked when we come to the Indo-Sky- 
thian lands ; and the result has been the confusing duplication of 
royal names, which lias been interpreted as implying an almost 
infinitesimal multiplication of kingdoms, territories, and 
dynasties. 

15. Eukratidas was, then, we are to believe, at war with 
Euthydemus ; many circumstances would lead us to surmise 
that he was a Get, and with the assistance of his compatriots 
rebelled against the Greek rule of the other. Demetrius, the 
able and warlike son of Euthydemus, had been extending the 
bounds of the Baktrian kingdom at the expense of the enfeebled 
Maurya dynasty, as viceroy for his father ; and had left the capital 
of the country unguarded, and Eukratidas, whatever was his 
real name, had taken the opportunity to revolt. Greek seems, 
from the introduction of many Greek words through Baktria 
into Chinese, to have become’ the official language of Baktria; 
and the new king would, as a matter of course, have adopted a 
Greek reigning title ; his own name not unlikely was some form 
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of Oodrced , which he simply, according to current custom, trans- 
lated into Eukratidas. Having established himself at headquar- 
ters, and with the prestige attaching to the name of king, he 
carried the insurrection into the Panjab, and with his fresh troops 
overcame the exhausted levies of Demetrius, who disappears from 
view. Consonant with this view Eukratides seems to have been 
bovnguam prox. 215B.C., and on the death of Euthydemusin 172, 
he being then 43 years old, to have taken advantage of the ab- 
sence of Demetrius in the Panjab, to have revolted. The pretext 
was almost certainly that in the peace made by Euthyddmus 
with Antiochus, the former had not only weakened the state by 
the present of aft the available war elephants, but had 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Seleucidan sovereign. 
Demetrius, too, had married the daughter of Antiochus, hence 
the invasion of the Pan jab would have become a patriotic duty. 

16. This invasion of the Punjab has, it is interesting to 
recall, left permanent traces in these regions in the so-called 
Aryan, really Turanian, i.e. Getic aspect of the chief races still 
existing. Even in Alexander’s time folk of the Getic type were 
already prominent on the Five Rivers. The only important 
resistance met with by Alexander on his invasion was by the 
people mentioned by Arrian (V. xxii) as *a0«Hoi of Sangala 
near the Chenab.* These people are described by all who have 
met them as a tall, handsome, warlike folk, proud of their descent 
and not prone t up mix with the people about them. Tlieir women 
did not marry till they had completed their full growth, and 
then, utterly unlike all the surrounding people, chose their own 
husbands. With them were associated closely cognate tribes, 
whom Arrian calls Oxydrakae and Malli, in which we can hardly 
fail to find Tokhars and Madhs. These folk in Alexander’s 
time formed a separate colony : they were, as he states, avTovdfJLoi, 
and owed no allegiance to the various states around. The 
Greek Kathae-i of course exactly corresponds to the Turanian, 
using that much-abused term as mainly equivalent to the modern 
Teutonic, Oeit ; and Gekt as we shall see was the eponym of 
all the Getic peoples, largely represented at the period in all 
these countries. The name is found in the Yddavaa , the descen- 
dant of Yadu, which seems to be only a modified form of Gekt ; 
in the Yuehti of the Chinese ; and has survived in the Jats of 
the Panjab to thepresent day. In the invasion of Eukratidas 
his Getic followers found a ready welcome from their relations 
already established in the Panjab. This fact considerably 
modified the entire history of the period. 

17. Fortunately at this period the Chinese records of the 
time come to our assistance, and from the historians of the Han 
Dynasty we gain much valuable information. Unfortunately 


1 Of. with regard to, these, Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, 
Vol. II, p. 33, seq. 
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owing to ignorance on the part of the early translators, principally 
the French writers of the eighteenth century, who have been 
blindly followed by their successors of the nineteenth ; and also 
owing to the habit of taking for granted the statements of the 
latef Chinese compilers, as for instance Ma Twanlin’s 4 ‘ Mirror 
of History ” a work of the thirteenth century, to the neglect of 
the originals ; the records of the Han historians have been so 
much distorted that very false ideas of their contents have been 
accepted as genuine history. The Shi Ki {Record of History ), 
Ssema T’sien’s great work (Chap. CX), gives a letter sent by the 
Shenyu (T’ientse) of the Hiung Nu Turks in the year 178 B.C. 
to the Han Emperor Wen Ti, which is worth quoting at length : — 

4 4 The supreme Shenyu by the Grace of Heaven, to the Hwangti, 
sends greeting : — Formerly there existed between us a treaty 
of peace, and our people lived in harmony. For some time the 
officers in charge of the Marches have been encroaching, and have 
used insulting language towards the Right Yen- Wang, which 
he bore without rejoinder. More recently it has become a matter 
of anxious deliberation between him and Nansse, Marquis of 
Lii, how best a breach of the peace can be avoided, and the 
fraternal intercourse of the people preserved, and on more than 
one occasion letters have passed with your Majesty. Lately I 
despatched an envoy, but he has not returned , nor have I received 
any communication ; while some of the lower officials have 
committed breaches of the agreement, and attacking the Right 
Yen- Wang have forced him into the western regions, where he 
was attacked by the Yuehti. 

18. Heaven, however, was propitious to our arms ; our 
forces were well found, our cavalry brave and powerful, and 
in the end we totally defeated the Yuehti, carrying fire and sword 
through their lands, and pacifying the country up to Leolan 
(Cherchen). 

19. (In consequence of our success) the Wusun (Asiani) 
and the (H)Ugrit (Sakaraegli, afterwards Wigurs), and the neigh- 
bouring peoples to the number of six and twenty, have joined our 
confederacy ; and all the “ Bow- bearing ’ ’ nations are now unite! 
as one family. Having now pacified all the northern, regions, 
it is our earnest wish that an end should be put to hostilities, 
and that there should be no more quarrellings ; so that we may 
send our horses to pasture and we should enjoy peace as in the 
times of old : — That our young men may grow up to manhood, 
our old should live in peace, and quiet and harmony prevail 
from age to age.” 

20. The CXXIIIrd Chapter describes how the Yuehti 
had been attacked by the great Turkish Shenyu who had utterly 
defeated them ; killing their king, whose skull he converted into 
a drinking cup, and forcing the people to flee their country and 
take refuge beyond the ranges at the head of the Oxus. The 
explorer Chang K’ien in 123-124 B.C. found them in the country 
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between the Tukwei Shui (Surkhab) and the Oxus ; their country 
was bounded on the south by districts lately conquered by the 
Tokhars, and on the west by Parthian territory. Consequent 
on their defeat at the hands of the Hiung Nu they had emigrated, 
and passing by Yarkand had attacked the Tokhars and defeated 
them. They followed the course of the Surkhab, and established 
their royal residence on its northern bank, apparently at Gharm, 
which we shall meet subsequently. As the defeat of the Yuehti 
had happened at the hands of the great Shenyii Maotun, and 
Maotun died in the 10th Moon of 179 B.C., these events must 
have occurred in the winter of 180-179. The date is important. 

21 . Now Tokhars , Y uehti , and W usuns , we have the author- 
ity of the Han historians for stating, spoke the same language, 
only dialectically different, and were mutually intelligible. To 
them, though not specially mentioned, we may add the (H)Ukrits, 
whom we must identify with the Sakarauli, really yaka(r)- 
aegli, so that we can at once appreciate the position before the $ 
amalgamation of the five petty states resulted in the formation 
of the Kushan kingdom. 

22. The king Euthydemus with whom Antiochus ill 
entered into the treaty, must, then, have been the last of the 
Greek line of the kings of Baktria, and associated with him, 
according to the plain reading of the Greek accounts, was his son 
Demetrius, whom he subsequently placed in charge with regal 
rank of the provinces acquired from India in the Panjab. From 
the above description of the position by the contemporary Chinese 
historians we can readily comprehend the wisdom of his advice 
to Antiochus, that it would be expedient to make terms, rather 
than bring on himself the hostility of the Yuehti and their as- 
sociates. Eventually it happened that the destruction of the 
Greek kingdom came from Eukratidas, hitherto classed as 
himself one of the Greek sovereigns but more correctly to be 
described as the founder of the first of the Sakan (Cakan) 
dynasties. 

23. However, that was cir. 140 B.C. Eukratidas was grow- 
ing old, and his folk wearied with contests, as Justin XLI. vi. 
tells us, with Sogdians, Arachoti, Drangae, and Arian Indians, 
and at the last attacked by the Parthians, began to feel 
their very blood oozing out, and to be losing not so much 
their hold on the kingdom as their actual liberty. Under these 
circumstances his son, whom Eukratides had associated with 
himself on the throne, deeming his father a public enemy, killed 
him on the road, driving over his body and refusing it sepulture. 
Regarding this parracide, we have Strabo’s authority for the 
statement that it was considered honourable amongst the 
Skythic peoples that when a man grew old and helpless he should 
be killed by the more active survivors, and the history of these 
kingdoms is full of instances. When in the days of Gautama, 
king Ajfttasatru put his father, the old king Bimbis&ra, to death, 
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patron as he was of Gautama, the Buddha could not find it in 
his heart to condemn the act. The Greek historians give the son 
and successor the Greek name of Heliokles ; his real name was 
most probably some form of Gabalisc, the Herakles of these Getic 
peddles ; like Demetrius his name disappears from history, only, 
however, to reappear in another form, and in another locality, 
but still a reigning dynast. 

24. Notwithstanding the death of his father the affairs of the 
Baktrian kingdom show little amelioration, Mithridates of Parthia 
attacked it, and of the districts wrenched from it formed two new 
provinces, Turiwa and Aspionus, 1 while the northern frontagers 
also showed signs of longing for the fertile districts of Baktria 
itself. At first Eukratidas had been successful in the war 
with Demetrius, and had seemingly wrenched from him all his 
conquests in the Pan jab : we find Strabo, quoting from the 
Parthian history of Apollodorus, asserting, indeed, that Eukrati- 
das had a thousand cities subject to his authority, but this very 
extension of his rule to the south of the Paropanisus was a 
source of weakness at home, and must have contributed to his 
eventual fall. 

25. The T'eien Han Shu 1 gives us some interesting parti- 
culars of the distribution of the Getic tribes immediately after 
their immigration into these regions. — After their defeat at the 
hands of the Shenyii Maotun, they had passed by Tayuen 
(Yarkand), and going west had encountered the Tahia (Tokhars), 
whom they had subjected. Here the new arrivals more or less 
amalgamated ; at all events, they are described as living under 
five Ling-lieo, a term which we may render by Margrave. These 
Margravates were: — (1) Hiumi, which we may identify with 
Harm or Gharm on the Surkhab ; (2) Shwangmei , Samar-kand ? ; 
(3) Kweishwang or Kweisiang , Kesh-wara, i.e., Kushan ; (4) 
Ya(t)t'un, Vardhun, Ferghana ? ; (5) Kaofu , Kabul, — in the Heo 
Han Shu the last is more correctly named Tumi(t ) , i.e., Darwaz. 
They were distinctly territorial divisions rather than tribal ; 
but although the people all belonged to the same stock there was 
evidently much internecine jealousy. The most powerful of the 
states, that of the Yuehti, could, according to the T'sien Han 
Shu , turn out at least 100,000 bowmen, so that they were by no 
means insignificant antagonists that had to be faced by the suc- 
cessor of Eukratidas. Although Mithridates of Parthia had 
nominally formed these districts into his Province of Turiwa, 


. 1 (Strabo XI, 11. 2). There is considerable difficulty in identifying 
these provinces; on merely phonetic grounds I should be disposed to 
connect Turiwa with the Chinese Tayuen, i.e. Tayar-(kand) or Yarkand, 
the “ Stronghold of Tuirwa ** : Aspionus, i.e. Acpayona, would probably 
be the rich horse-breeding districts about Merve; the names never 
become permanently attached to the districts, and in a few years ceased 
to exist. 

* Chap. XCVT, pt. 1 (Si Yih). 
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there is no evidence of the province having ever materialized ; and 
it is more likely that the migration of the tribes occurring at the 
same period , he never was able to establish his authority in these 
districts. Unfortunately we are left without any record of what 
actually occurred, but from the few glances we obtain, it would 
seem that these restless tribes kept pressing on the north of the 
Baktrian kingdom ; and in the end compelled the son of Euk- 
ratidas, the Hermaius of the coins, to evacuate his territory still 
held in Baktria proper, and remove the capital of the kingdom 
into the Panjab, where we find it some twenty years or so later. 

26. The Kaofu mentioned by the T'sien Han Shu , with its 
capital T’unsien. is seemingly impossible to place; it cannot 
be identified with Kophene, and may mean the district about 
Panjshir ; the Chinese work mentions it as the first district in 
these regions with which China had communications : — 4 4 It 
was during the reign of the Han Emperor Wu, that a commence- 
ment was made, but the extreme distance from China rendered* 
it impossible to support it with a sufficient body of troops. 
Under the circumstances the King Wu-t‘eo-lao (Adal(?)kictps) 
more than once committed outrages, and went so far as to kill the 
envoy sent from the Hwangti. On Wut/eolao’s decease his son 
succeeded, and took steps to send a tributary mission to China. 
The Chinese official in charge of frontier affairs, by name Chung, 
undertaking the protection of its members. The king afterwards 
being angry with Chung, and this coming to Chung’s ears, the 
latter entered into a plot with Yam-mu(t)-fu (Ambhudra-bhoja ?) 
son of the king of Yung-ku(t), Karkot, to attack Kipien, kill the 
king and place Yammufu on the throne. A little consideration 
will explain this ; the Kipien mentioned was evidently the 
district north of the passes called Kapisene in Cunningham’s 
map rather than the valley of the Kophes ; Karkot was the 
Panjkora valley, where a place called Kalkotis marked on modern 
maps. Wut'eolao was then the king called on his coins Antial- 
kides, who by Lassen was presumed to be one of the Greek kings 
of Baktria; really he was only the petty sovereign of the district 
about Charikar. But Antialkitis seems itself only a transformed 
Getic name : Grimm (Teutonic Mythology, Chap, iv) gives Alkie, 
on the authority of Tacitus as a Gothic divinity, and the Chinese 
would seem to point to a form Ad-Alkis as the real name. 

27. Having so far explained the position of affairs up to 
the death of Eukratidas and the accession of his son Heliokles, 
we may with advantage turn to the Heo Han Shu, our only origin- 
al and practically contemporary authority, for the foundation of 
the Kushan, otherwise known as the Indo-Skythic Empire. A 
concise but clear account is given in The Si Yih Ch’ wan (Record of 
W estem Dependencies) , which forms Chapter lxxxviii of that work. 
As the chapter has been much mistranslated, a literal version 
of that portion referring to the Greater Yuehti is appended : — 
“ Country of the Great Yuehti. This territory # on the 
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west marches with Parthia ; the chief town is Lamshi Ch’eng 
(as already explained equivalent to Darapsa, i.e. Balkh), Parthia 
being distant 49 days ’ j ourney . Eastwards to Cli ’ ang (Ch ’ angan , 
noy Singan fu) the distance is 6,537 li ; to Lohy ang (the then 
Chinese capital) 16,370 li. There are (in the country) 100,000 
homesteads, 400,000 mouths, and some 100,000 armed troops. 

28 Originally the Yuehti, having been broken up by the 
Hiung Nu (Turks), emigrated to the land of the Tahia (Tokhars) 
which they divided (as follows) (1) Hiumi; (2) Shwangmei; 
(3) Kweishwang ; (4) Yat’un ; (5) Tumi ; five (territories) in 
all, each under a margrave. (These divisions have been already 
explained). A hundred years or so afterwards (B.C. 79, quam 

prox.) the margrave of Kweishwang, K’iutsaufu ( M 4=r 
supra), attacked and deposed the other four, and established 
himself as ruler, assuming the title of Kweishwang Wang (Kesh- 
wara Wano), i.e. King of Kushan , or the Keshimras. Sub- 
sequently he made war on Parthia and wrested from it the terri- 
tory of Kaofu, annexing also Pu(k)ta (Peukelaotis) and Kipien 
(Kophene, the valley of the Kophes). Having established his 
rule over these lands, K’iutsaufu died at the age of about eighty. 
His son Ch’imkao Chantai succeeded him on tiie throne ; he after- 
wards amiexed northern India, placing it under the rule of a single 
officer as Viceroy. F rom th is peri od these newly annexed districts 
came to bear the (official) title of the Fusheng (Parashawar) 
Dependency. The entire was known as the Kushan Kingdom, 
the equivalent of what was originally called by the Chinese 
Greater Yuehti.” 

24. The only doubtful factor here is the name of the 
king, written in Chinese Here the two first charac- 

ters stand for Gi-tul ; the third is more doubtful. As written 
it would have the force or ku(k), the last letter not having 
been actually sounded in northern China at the time of the later 
Hans. I am , however, rather disposed to think that the character 

really intended was k’ii(t) ot k’wu(t) ^}p, where the old initial 

was g or /, rather more inclined to the latter. I have rendered it 
as fu, phonetic for final /. The name, practically certainly, was 
Ga-tulf. Now Yule (Introduction to Wood’s Journey to the 
Source of the Oxus, 2nd ed., xxvii), speaking of the contorted 
legend (founded, however, on fact) of Shah Kataur, draws atten- 
tion to 4 4 that singularly Teutonic-looking name Katulphus, 
which appears in Menander as that of an Ephtlialite.” The 
name, there is no doubt, is the same as that called on the coins 
Kadphises or Kadiphes. A later account of the crossing of the 
Hindu Kush, and the annexation of North-West India (tile Wei 
Shu), calls the leader Kitolo , which would likewise answer to 
Gitul, and Cunningham ( Archae . Rep. ii) mentions the name as 
4 4 Kieurteurfa ** and translates it as “ Good charioteer and archer.** 
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He, however, makes a mistake in suggesting that Kadphises is 
only a title, a mistake which shows , how carefully he has 
weighed the evidence ; it will be seen that the word used gener- 
ally in connection with the name Kadphises , namely Kani&fyka, 
is really the title. 

30. Much of the evidence usually quoted with regard to 
the Kushan Kingdom has been drawn from coins, and coins as 
contemporary evidence are of the highest value. More than 
most other human documents their evidence has to be read with 
caution, largely on account of the necessarily condensed or 
abbreviated character of the inscriptions rendering the meaning 
doubtful, even when the lettering is distinct. The early Kushan 
coins are a case in point. As originally read , the inscription on the 
most important of these coins was as follows, in Greek letters : — 
PAONANOPAOKOPANO or PAON ANOPAOKANHPKI- 
KOPANO, and as the Yuehti were presumed to be a Turkish 
people, the language was supposed to be some as yet unnoticed 
form of Turki. Further investigations showed that the letter 
taken to be Greek P must be pronounced as sh, so that the full 
formula became SHAONANOSHAOKANESHKAKOSHANO ; 
but still under the mistaken presumption that they were dealing 
with Turkish tribes little could be discovered. As shown above, 
the presumption rather was that these inscriptions would be 
Greek or Getic, but little was to be got from either. The name 
Kushan applied to the country of the invaders, however , reason- 
ably supplies a meaning for the last part of the legend as an ad- 
jectival form of Kushan , and naturally then there would be along- 
side it some word denoting king or kingdom. Unfortunately there 
existed a very late (13th century) work called the Raja Gandharya , 
and this work spoke of three brothers— Kanishka, Huslika, and 
Jushka — having occupied in succession the Indo-Skythian throne. 
It never seems to have occurred to the translators that they were 
here simply in face of a favourite trick of Semitic transcribers 
in all ages from the time of Lamech’s three sons, Jabal, Jubal 
and Tubal. Assuming that the Yuehti were Gets, for which there 
was ample authority, Cynisca (Kaniska) or CVninca (Kanerka) 
would have been a very natural form for king, so that the two 
last words would have read Kaneshka Koshano, — King of Ku- 
shan. We can trace equally plainly the raison d'etre of the rest 
of the legend. Kophene and Gandhara had been under Parthian 
rule, and the official speech of these would have been old Persian ; 
as a fact some of the coins preserved do actually preserve the title 
SHAH AN SHAHI, Shah of Shahs. In this case an older and 
presumed more classical form was employed; we can easily supply, 
without any manipulation of the preserved letters, the abbrevia- 
tions. The title adopted from the previous Parthian occupation 
was (K)Sha(tra)onam (K)8ha(tr)o,— so that we are justified in 
reading Khshatraonam Khshatra, Kyniska Koshano , — Shah of 
Shahs, King of Koshan. " * 
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31. The coins are excessively rude, and the only variation 
from the accepted reading asked for is to read no as m, which 
looking at the photographs of the coins is quite feasible. Cun- 
niqgham (l.c.) thinks a title may have been taken for a proper 
name, and suggests that Kadiphes is the title ; the surmise is cor- 
rect, but he has transposed name and title : Kaneshka was the 
title, and Kctdiphes the name. Now Kadiphes , as he tells us, meant 
“ Good Goer,” and here at once we have a clue ; Good-goer in 
Getic speech may be rendered as Godhlef, a near approach to 
the Chinese. More likely the word was really Geat-hlef , a charac- 
teristic personal name amongst these forerunners of the Goths; 
the Chinese author looking for a meaning easily taking it for Good-, 
goer . 

32. But we get other legends in connection with this Kadi- 
phes or Kadphises ; one has been read as Kozoulo Kadphises ; 
not having a photograph it is impossible to speak with certainty, 
but it seems most probable that the form Koshano Kadphises was 
really intended. Hermaeus occurs on the other face, which may 
imply that Geathlef temporarily adopted that name. Another 
legend, read Him a, or Hoema Kadphises, requires, however, fur- 
ther explanation. Geathlef , as we may assume his name to have 
been, we have seen, conquered the other four margravates, and 
one of these was Hiumi , i.e. Charm. Now these coins are allowed 
to be early , before the crossing in fact of the Hindu Kusli, so that 
Geathlef may have called himself of Kushan or of Gharm as he 
issued the coins in one or. other principality. The fact does not 
seem of importance, and is quite reconcilable with what we 
otherwise know. 

33. One fact of importance, however, we learn from the 
Chinese story above given. Geatlilef lived to old age, the Heo 
Han Shu says about eighty, the authority quoted by Cunningham 
says eighty-four. When he died he left the kingdom to his son, 
whom the Chinese author, going as close to the sound as Chinese 
permits, calls Ch'irnkao Chantai , where the tai is in the lower tone 
series, implying that the first letter was d. We can have no 
hesitation in identifying this with Sanscrit Jambaka Chandra. As 
explained before, these sovereigns had usually at least two names 
as addressed by subjects of one or other nationality ; his Getic 
name, in this case not mentioned, was probably Ge&thlef, the 
same as his father’s. With the assistance of the Chinese we can 
begin to form a rough chronology. If Gekthlef annexed the other 
four margravates in 79 B.C. we may approximately fix his invasion 
of Ivophene and Gandhara as having occurred in 75. If he died 
in 25, he would apparently have been born in approximately 
190 B.C. , so that at his conquest of the four margravates he would 
have been 30 years of age. His son Ge&tlilef II would then 
have acceeded in 25 B.C. — a not unlikely date, as we shall see. 

34. Having cleared off the bugbear of the imaiginary three 
brothers, which has obscured the view of a most interesting period 
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of the history of the world, and reduced to some sort of order the 
date of the invasion of Northern India by the Yuehti, as well as 
the main facts about the first, and apparently greatest of the 
Kushan kings, we may pause awhile to consider the era so well 
known in what passes for Indian chronology as the Vikramaditya 
Samvat, on which many theories have been built up, — so many, 
in fact, that some of the best informed of Indian Chronologists 
have been disposed to look upon the presumed era as little better 
than a mediaeval invention. As, however, generally accepted the 
era is made to begin in the year B.C. 67 , a date remarkable as falling 
on the above scheme within the effective reign of king Geathlef ; 
and judging from the above dates, just at the time when he must 
have been busily engaged completing his conquest of Gandhara. 
Geathlef was above everthing a Qaka, a Caka of the Cakas, in 
fact, and he was engaged in invading India ; as a fact we know 
at the period of no other invasion of India ; — it is certainly not 
recorded, nor was there apparently any opening at the period for 
invasion otherwise. History, tradition, and apparently possi- 
bility, are all against any other military movement having marked 
the time. About 190 B.C. the empire of the Mauryas was des- 
troyed by Pushpamitra, who founded the punga line, which lasted 
down to the time of the Kushan raonarchs. It, however, accom- 
plished no conquests, but from the beginning lost territory to its 
more powerful rivals on the west and south. 

35. Now in Indian tradition Vikramaditya is given the 
pre-eminent title of pakari {Enemy of the Cakce ) or pakfintika 
(Destroyer of the Cakce). He was, we are told, the hero, almost 
the demigod, whose victory over the Skythic invaders introduced 
the Samvat Era, and whose fame, whose magnificence, courage, 
and goodness are current talk amongst the children in the Panjab 
to the present day. Vikramaditya is of course Sanscrit, yet 
could hardly have been given as a name in the first instance ; 
it does, indeed, occur again amongst the personal names in the 
“ Gupta ” dynasty, but the Gupta dynasty is three parts out 
of four mere legend unsupported by a single fact ; and the Gupta 
Vikramaditya, as represented in current legends, is for the most 
part a mere reflex of the older. The name bears every mark of 
being posthumous, or at least honorific, and given after the deeds 
it is intended to honour. It may be rendered ‘ 6 The out-stepping- 
hero who out-races all his competitors,” and so is a literal trans- 
lation of the Getic Geathlef, the Good-Goer of the Chinese’ 
author. The conquest of the Panjab, and the greater part of 
Anoka’s empire, might fairly be urged as a justification for the 
honorific title. 

36. But, as we have seen, Geathlef, or Kadphises, was a 
Yuehti, and therefore a pak, and primd facie his conquest of the 
Pan jab could scarcely be accounted a deliverance. As, however, 
we learn from the Chinese accounts that it was from Parthia, 
and not from any native Indian monarchy that Kadphises 
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captured KLophene, we must, to understand the position, review 
a few of the main facts of Parthian history. The very name of 
Parthian, in Greek called TrapOvaicu , as Justin reminds us, 
in their own language meant exsales, outgoers , i.e., Getic Forth - 
wants , under Hoch Germanic influence changed to Parthwaras , 
from whence directly the Greek form. Originally they had 
come from beyond Maeotis (wherever that may havo been), 
and had overrun the land, and established there a military 
aristocracy, much as did the Etrusci in Italy, or the Spartans in 
the Peloponnesus. More like the former than the latter ; while 
both reduced the native inhabitants to a state bordering on 
servitude, and deprived them of all the privileges of freemen, 
the Parthians did not further abuse their position, and freely 
admitted the unfree to all positions of trust, and even enrolled 
them in their army, which was in fact mainly composed of the 
subject races. As a territorial appellation Parthia never had 
any existence, and never was dissociated from Hyrkania. Even 
its capital (Greek Hekatompylos, seemingly in old Persian 
<?atar aochana) appeared in its duplicate form as the Parthian 
Hundrakerta, the Greek Zadrakarta; which must not, as errone- 
ously supposed, be rendered as implying a second city, the names 
being simply the Parthian or Persian denominations respec- 
tively. 

36. Under its great king Mithridates I Parthia aimed at 
the conquest of the East, and Mithridates made war on Baktria, 
then under the rule of a king called by the Greeks Heliokles, 
son of Eukratidas, but whose real name was seemingly Azilises 
or Spalirises (Capal-isca, i.e., Gabal-isca). The result of the war 
was the defeat of Baktria and the annexation of two provinces, 
followed by the invasion of India ; his arms being stated 
to have advanced as far as the Hydaspes (Jhelam). It then 
comprised, according to Rawlinson, Baktria, Areia, Drangiana 
and Arakhosia, and apparently Kophene, Gandhara, and the 
entire of the Panjab, probably as far as the Jumna. Heliokles 
would seem to have been forced to retire into Sindh and Ujain, 
where we shall ultimately meet his successors. 

37. Judging from the facility with which Kadipl\es I, and 
his successor of apparently the same name, overran these pro- 
vinces, the rule of Parthia, never in sympathy with conquered 
nations, must have been especially distasteful in these regions ; 
as distasteful, doubtless, as Demetrius II of Syria found it in 
his invasion of Mesopotamia in the previous century ; and it is 
well to remember that it was only when he had touched the heart 
of Parthia itself, that Demetrius learned the real strength of her 
military organisation. 

38. On the break up of the great kingdom of Magadha 
under the feeble rule of the £unga dynasty, the whole of the 
western portion of that state would seem to have passed into 
the hands of Demetrius, son of Euthydemus. Attacked from 
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the north-east by the usurper known as Eukratidas, Demetrius 
had to leave his Panjab dominion unprotected, with the result 
of the further advance of the Parthian forces, which seem to 
have reached as far as Thanesar. The Chinese author of the 
Heo Han Sfm speaks rather contemptuously of the kingdom of 
Magadha under Buddhist rule : — The Svabhavika sect (of 
Buddhists) forbid killing in either offence or defence, and the 
Yuehti had an easy task in occupying the land. According 
to the author, on the S.W. T’iencho (Northern India) reaches 
the western sea, and on the east it extends to P’wank’i (seem- 
ingly an early mention of Bengal). Eukratidas succeeded in 
making himself master of what remained of Baktria, and passed 
it on to his son, cir. 140 B.C. The son, who, according to 
Justin (xli), had had his father, whom he conceived too old, done 
to death — an ordinary occurrence amongst these Getic sovereigns, 
— was no more successful, and lost, Strabo says, to Parthia, but 
more likely to the advancing Kushan power his northern 
provinces. This seems to have been the last record of the once 
promising Greko-Baktrian kingdom, of which we hear nothing 
after Heliokies. 

39. The only two powers then left in Northern India to 
continue the struggle were Kushan under the strong rule of the 
Geathlefs, and Kophene and Gandhara, with their dependencies 
still administered by Parthia under satraps almost regal, of 
which in their coins we find abundant evidence. Phraates, the 
Parthian king who succeeded Mithridates, had to take Up arms 
against the Skythic tribes in the extreme north-east, and was 
killed in battle B.C. 128-127. He was succeeded by an uncle, 
Artabanus, who attempted to carry on the war against the Tokhars, 
but fell likewise in battle, cir. 124 B.C. The sovereign known 
as Mithridates II. now ascended the Parthian throne, and in the 
east restored for a time, at least, the fortunes of his house (Rawlin- 
son, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, 123, seq. ) , and Parthian rule seems 
to have been consolidated over Arakliosia, and Gedrosia, while 
the inroads on Parthia itself from the ever restless peoples of the 
north-east seems for the time to have ceased. This respite doubt- 
less, for .the materials at our service are too indefinite to explain 
the motives of action, influenced Mithridates in looking once 
more to the west ; where a tempting bait was held out to him by 
complications in Armenia, and an opening for the extension of 
Parthian influence in that country seemed more profitable than 
beating the wind in unprofitable" struggles with semi-barbarous 
peoples in the East. These projects of Mithridates brought 
Parthia into contact with Rome for the first time ; and for the 
future she was too much occupied to have much thought for her 
oriental dependencies, which were neglected ; and the satraps, 
judging from the inscriptions on the coins, were allowed to 
administer their charges almost without interference, and 
assumed practically regal sway. 
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40. This it was that gave the Yuehti monarch hia oppor- 
tunity. According to the letter written by the Hiung Nu 
Shenyii, above quoted, the immediate effect of driv ing the 
Yuehti into the Baktrian valleys had been to unite the 44 bow- 
man 1 nations, whom he reckons at twenty-six, in 4 4 one family.” 
Maotun’s Empire was one of the usual Turkish order, and with 
the death of its founder it commenced to decay. The principal 
of these Bowmen peoples, as we learn from the Shi Ki (Chap. 
CX.), were the Wusun, and the Hukrit, besides the Yuehti and 
Tahias ; all these we know of besides from Greek sources : 4 4 The 
best known tribes,” says Strabo (XI. viii. 2), 44 are those who 
deprived the Greeks of Baktriana, — the Asii or P(V)asiani, To- 
khari, and C'akarauli , who came from the country on the other 
side of the Jaxartes.” Here the Asii or Vasiani are, of course, 
the Wusun ; the Tahia the Tokhars ; and the C'akarauli the 
Hukrit, — the 9aka(r)aegli who in subsequent centuries became 
prominent under their Chinese name of Hweiki(t), — the Wigurs 
of history. These folk all belonged to the one stock of fair- 
haired Cakae ; so that it was easy when Geathlef had overcome 
the other divisions to unite all into the one Yuehti kingdom of 
Kesh. Now tribes of similar stock had long been planted in 
the Pan jab, where, as in the case of the Kathaei described by 
Arrian, they proved themselves the most patriotic of the Indians ; 
we can also begin to understand why there should have been 
practically no resistance offered to the crossing of the Hindu 
Kush by Geathlef, and why he was at once, and seemingly with 
the tacit good will of all, permitted to assume the government. 
Of plots or intrigues to get rid of their new masters there is not a 
single symptom ; the new monarch at once becomes a zealous 
disciple of Buddhism — a second Agoka in fact ; and Northern 
India enters on a new career of peace and prosperity, to which, 
it had been long a stranger. 

41. The accession of the Kushans was, in fact, a deliverance. 
North-West India had for nearly a century been ground between 
the Parthians and Eukratidas ; the 44 Good-Goer,” be he 
Geathlef or Vikramaditya, had come as a deliverer and a saviour, 
and 57 B.C., apparently the year in which he took possession of 
the Pan jab and western Magadha, soon became the era of the 
Good-Goer from which a grateful country loved to reckon its 
rebirth. 

42. Yet a tradition of war is preserved, but such a war as 
emphasizes the fact of the reigns of the two Kadphises having 
been an epoch of peace and recuperation. The hill tribes on 
the north-western frontier, then as now a perpetual source of 
trouble to settled government, had been making inroads, and the 
Kanishka, to give him his title, Kadphises (or Ge&thlef, for 
it is all one which we call him), had reason to believe that the 
then king at Magadha had been secretly urging them on, and 
accordingly made war on that state. The king could offer no 
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resistance, and appealed to their common Buddhism, an appeal 
which from prudential motives Kadphises accepted. The end 
was that under the influence of A^aghosha, the apostle of 
Northern Buddhism who introduced the cult of Amida anfl his 
Paradise of the West, a peace was made, and the Mahayana 
school became, for a time at least, paramount in the Kushan 
kingdom. This school of Ayvaghoslia was indebted for many 
of its peculiar doctrines to the Mazdeismof the day, the knowledge 
of which came to these regions through the Parthian occupation ; 
and it is noteworthy, that this cult of Amida, one day to become 
the prominent feature in Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, was 
first preached in Eastern Asia by the Parthian prince Anslii 
Kao, son of king Pacorus, who willingly resigned his succession 
to bear the Doctrine to those eastern lands. 

43. A critical study of the coins of this period, in the new 
light thrown on contemporary events by the Chinese historians, 
will show them to be in entire accordance with the other recorded 
facts above. This must, however, be reserved for another 
chapter. 


Part II. 

THE CAKAN KINGDOM, AND THE PARTHIAN 
DOMINION. 

44. From records, which if not contemporary are of very 
early date, we can gather that the second Geathlef, whose name 
we may modernize as Guthlaf, was succeeded by a monarch 
bearing the unmistakably, even irA its Greek form, Getic name 
of Gondophares, i.e. Gundoberht. The name is as unmistakable 
Getic as that mentioned by Menander of Katulphus. Here we 
may quote at some length the apocryphal acts of S. Thomas, 
which with their evidently undesigned coincidences, though 
in no way historical, may be accepted as throwing light on the 
circumstances of the time. Gundobert, succeeding to a settled 
kingdom, and having apparently removed his capital from 
Parash&war to the more central Takshasila, identified by Cun- 
ningham with Shahdheri near Rawalpindi, was desirous, accord- 
ing to the legend, to build a worthy palace, and for that purpose 
to procure from the West the services of an architect. This he 
explained to an Arabian (Sabean) merchant, whom the story 
calls Habban. Now it so happened that after the death of our 
Lord the apostles met together to decide the field to be taken 
by each in the propagation of the Gospel, and to Thomas was 
allotted India and the East ; although peace had been made be- 
tween Rome and Parthia, affairs were still so unsettled between 
Parthia and her neighbours all round, and affairs in Parthia 
itself were so disturbed that Thomas hesitated. According to 
the legend, Thomas was by our Saviour sold into captivity to 
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Habban ; more likely it was that while Thomas was hesitating 
on acoount of the difficulty of the road, the offer of Habban 
seemed to him to afford a practicable opening. At all events 
he and Habban embarked for a place called Sandaruk. But 
whene was Sandaruk ? Much altogether needless difficulty 
has been raised about its identification. The great port of 
Western India at the time was Baragaza (Barooch) on the Bay 
of Cambay, and Baragaza was at the period under the govern- 
ment of the ‘ 4 Saka ’ ’ dynasty of Sindh , whose capital was at 
Sagala, which we must from the description in the Periplus 
of the Erytlirian sea identify with modern Sukkur on the Indus. 
Sandaruk was plainly then but the Greek merchants’ way of 
pronouncing Sindhu-rajya, which in its turn meant simply the 
kingdom of Sindh. 

45. Here they were received honourably, and the two were 
invited to take part in the festivities attending the marriage 
of the Rajah’s daughter. The two adjoining states of Sindhu 
and Kushan were at peace, so that this happened before the 
outbreak of the war wherein Salivahan defeated the “Indo- 
Skyths ” in the great battle of Kahror, which gave rise to the 
Sakan Era beginning with 79 A.D. The Rajah afterwards 
assisted Thomas on his way to the court of King Gondophares, 
so that we have good grounds for concluding that Gundobert 
was alive between the years 45 and 60 A.D. We thus obtain a 
sequence of three sovereigns extending from B.C. 79 to A.D. 
55-60, of whom we know that the first lived to extreme old age, 
a case not altogether unexampled. 

46. The evidence of coins has, however, been interpreted 
as indicating another king with the somewhat questionable 
name of Vasu Deva. Wilson in Ariana Antigua describes a 
gold coin on which was the first portion of a similar legend, 
Shaonano-shao, as above interpreted. The latter portion was, 
however, read by Wilson as BAHAONA, but by Cunningham 
as BAZOaHO, which he interpreted as VASUDEVA. Here 
the occurrence of a Sanscrit alongside a Getic name need not of 
itself excite any surprise, but in this case this does not seem to 
be the true explanation. Mr. E. Thomas (in the Journal 5*. A. S., 
vol. ix, 1, 1876) gives an inscription in the Indo-Pali alphabet 
found at Mathura, which he reads : — Maharaja Kaneahka , 
Guahana , Vasu aamvardhaka ; and translates : — “ The Maharaja 
Kaneshka, Increaser of the Dominion of the Gushans.’ The 
date given is Samvat 18. 

47. The first portion of the inscription has been above 
explained, so that the present may be better interpreted as 
Maharaja, King of Keah , Widener of the Dominion . As in the 
former case with Kaneahka (which turns out to be merely a 
title and to be a Getic form of Gyniaca , King), we may read in 
the BAZOaHO of Cunningham, substituting for the doubtful 
ft an N, the formula VASU (VAR) ^ (A)NA, A where a stands for 
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Sans. v, 80 we have for the legend on the coin : — K&ha- 
traonam Kshatra , Fasti- Vardhana, with the rendering “Shah 
of Shahs, Widener of Dominion,” for both of which titles, the 
former contracted to mere Shahi , we have the authority of the 
inscriptions quoted by Mr. Thomas. The date given for* this 
inscription is Sam vat 18 ; and if we regard this as intended for 
SEL. 218, we must refer it to B.C. 94, which does not agree with 
our calculations founded on the nearly contemporary Chinese 
accounts. If, however, we take the Era of Vikramaditya, 
B.C. 57, we obtain for the date B.C. 39, which we shall see per- 
fectly harmonizes with our other dates, falling within the reign 
of Kadphises (Guthlaf) I, who might fairly claim the title of 
Vasu*Vardhana. As the inscription comes from Mathura, we 
can recognize the propriety of adding the Sanscrit title to the 
older one of Kaneshka Koshano. 

These inscriptions Mr. Thomas gives (quoting from Cunning- 
ham ; Archse. — Rep. III. 38). 


INDO-SKYTHIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


In the Indo-Pali Alphabet 


Kanishka . • Mahdrdja Kanishlca 
Kanishlca 
Huvishka 

Huvishka . . Maharaja Devaputra 


. . Samvat 9. 

.. Samvat 28. 

. . Samvat 35. 

. . Huvishka. 
Hemanta, S. 30. 


Mahdrdja Rajatiraja 

Devaputra .. Huvishka , 

Grishma, S. 47. 

Mahdrdja Huvishka r * , Hemanta, S'. 48. 

Vasudeva . . Mahdrdja Rdjdtiraja D E v a - 

putra Vasu(deva), 

Varsha, S. 44. 

Mahdrdja Vasudeva . . Grishma, S . 33. 

Mahdrdja Rdjdtiraja, Shahi .. Vasudeva . 

Hemanta, S- 87. 

Rdjd Vasudeva . . Varsha, S. 38. 


‘ 6 The parallel series are more scattered and crop up in less 
direct consecutive associations ; these are endorsed in the 
Bactrian or Aryan adaptation of the ancient Phoenician alphabet. * 9 


INDO-SKYTHIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the Bactoian-Pali Alphabet 

Bahawalpur . . Mahdrdja Bdjdtirdja Devaputra 
Kanishka 
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Sam vat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) 
month of Daesius. 

Manikyala Tope . . Maharaja Kaneshka. Guhana vasu 
samvardhaJca. 

* 44 Increaser of the dominion of the 

Gushans ” (Kushans). Samvat 18. 
Wardak Vase . . Mahdrdja Hdjdtirdja Huveshka . Samvat 
51, 15th Artemisius. 

48. In these inscriptions, when use is made of the Mace- 
donian months we are palpably justified in referring the date 
to the Seleucidan Era, B.C. 312 ; and on the other hand, when 
the Indian seasons are made use of, we may with equal confidence 
refer the date to the Vikramaditya Samvat. 

49. The two first of the above under the title Kanishka, 
Samvat 8 and 28, will thus correspond with the dates 48 and 32 
B.C. and will belong to the reign of Guthlaf I, as also will the 
inscription from the Manikyala Tope, Samvat 18, i.e. 89 B.C. 
Within the same reign will then fall the legend Mahdrdja Devapu- 
tra IJuvishka , with its date of Hemanta, 8. 30, i.e. 27 B.C. We 
then meet with the legends Mahdrdja Vasudeva, S. 38, i.e / 
B.C. 24 ; Huvishka , S. 35, i.e . B.C. 22 ; Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Vasu(deva), S. 44, i.e. B.C. 13 ; Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Devaputra Huvishka, S. 47, i.e. B.C. GO ; and Maharaja Hu- 
vishka, S. 48, i.e. B.C. 9 ; — all within the reign of Guthlaf II. 

50. Finally we have the legends Maharaja Rajatiraja 
Shalii Vasudeva, 8. 87, i.e. A.D. 29 ; and Raja Vasudeva, 
S. 98 i.e., A.D. 60, both of which may be referred to the reign of 
Gundobert. 

51. Turning to the dated inscriptions with Greek months, 
we find : — Maharaja Rajatiraja Devaputra Kanishka, dated 
Samvat 11, i.e . SEL. 311, which would correspond with the 
year 0 — this at Bahawalpur ; and on the Wardak Vase, Maha- 
raja Rajatiraja Huveshka, dated Samvat 51, SEL. 351, 
corresponding with A.D. 40 : — the first of these apparently 
falling within the reign of Guthlaf II, the other within that of 
Gundobert, the inscriptions thus closely agreeing with the 
legends on the coins. 

52. The Kushan dominion, though undoubtedly the most 
important of the states founded at tliis period in north-western 
India, was not the only one. Unlike most other Asiatic monar- 
chies it had a long life, and amid various vicissitudes continued 
to exist till about the year 560 A.D., about which period it was 
finally extinguished by a combination of Moghur, the great 
Ilkhan of the Tughai Turks, with his brother-in-law Anushirwan, 
the powerful Sassanide Shah of Persia. The present brochure 
is, however, only concerned with the foundation of the state, 
and it s p olitical relations at the commencement of the present 

We must, therefore, return to our historical narrative. 
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53. About the beginning of tiie third century B.C. the 
contentions of the “ Successors ” in Western Asia had deprived 
the eastern portions of Alexander’s empire of all guidance from 
head- quarters, and naturally left to themselves, a powerful 
centrifugal tendency was engendered. India was the first to 
assert its independence, but the others shortly followed, and 
about 256 B.C. we find Parthia and Baktria disowning their 
allegiance. Both these populations were largely Getic ; Parthia, 
indeed, in a great measure belonging to the ‘ c Hoch ’ ’ or Germanic 
type, while Baktria was essentially of the lower or Platt ” 
type, and so not distantly connected with the Gothic peoples, 
who afterwards had to be reckoned with in Europe. The re- 
volting Governor, indeed, bore the Grecised name of Diodotus, 
but Diodotus alongside Hellenised Gothic forms as Theodorus, 
Theodosius, etc., points unmistakably to the Getic Tiu(d)- 
isca ; and the Chinese historians distinctly describe these people 
in Baktria as being of a blond type, with fair hair, abundance 
of beard, and blue eyes. There is not on the other hand a par- 
ticle of evidence to connect them racially with their implacable 
foes the Hiung Nu Turks, nor are any of the surviving inscrip- 
tions capable of explanation from any Turki dialect, while the 
personal names all exhibit a decidedly Getic complexion. The 
scanty accounts we have of this Greco- Baktrian line point to its 
supersession about 215 B.C. by one Euthydemus, who apparently 
had some claim to Greek, if not Macedonian nationality ; and it is 
curious to find him when upbraided with having fallen off from 
his allegiance, pleading that it was not against his Syrian liege 
that lie had rebelled, but against Diodotus, the real offender, 
he having really brought back the kingdom under Greek rule. 
He did more, for, as Strabo (XL xi. 1) informs us, he and his son 
Demetrius conquered more nations than Alexander, and these 
conquests w r ere achieved ‘ k partly by Menander, and partly by 
Demetrius, son of Euthydemus” ; they got hold of, in fact not 
only Pattalene (Patala in Sindh) but of the kingdoms of Saraostis 
and Sigerdis (apparently Sagara and Kach) which constitute 
the remainder of the coast. The important fact here is 
that Demetrius succeeded in carrying his conquests to Gujerat 
and the Gulf of Cambay. 

54. Now the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea describing 
Minnagar entitles it the metropolis of the districts about the 
river Sinthus (Indus), and adds apparently that at the time, 
about the 2nd century, it had removed itself “ from under ” 
the rule of Parthia. The sentence is obscure, but would seem 
to imply that Sindh, as Kophene, had been under Parthian rule, 
but that recently it had declared its independence. Minnagara, 
according to Cunningham, was on the Indus in about latitude 
24*50, but was seemingly only the commercial capital. If then 
Demetrius were the sovereign who carried his conquests into this 
region, his victory can only have been at the expense of Parthia, 
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and this seems to throw light on what has hitherto been one of 
the most obscure points of history. Eukratidas, as we have seen, 
fol. 12, had been successful against Demetrius in the Panj&b, 
and had occupied the land in force ; we have no further record 
of \*foat occurred to Demetrius, unless, indeed, the Plato, a coin 
of whose is represented by Mr. Thomas (R.A.S. IX, n. s., 5) 
should have been his son. He must in all probability have been 
driven south, and not impossibly was the founder of the paka 
line of kings. If so, the still mysterious 4 4 Greek ’ ’ king Menander 
would have been one of his successors. The coin referred to is 
in this connection more especially interesting ; it is distinctly 
Greek in conception and execution, and of a far higher type of 
art than those of the other monarehs. According to Mr. Thomas, 
quoting Herodotus, the ornamentation of the helmet on the coin 
is Chabylian, and it is difficult to account for this unless it were 
that EuthydSmus, though born at Magnesia, should have been 
of Chabylian ancestry? a by no means impossible, or even un- 
likely, contingency. Demetrius had been betrothed to the 
daughter of Antiochus, and Plato may have been her son, and 
so brought up in accordance with Grecian culture ; and the die 
was doubtless obtained direct from Greece. On his accession 
Eukratidas probably made a sudden attack before Plato had 
had time to collect liis forces. It is consonant with such a view 
that Eukratidas would have utilized the newly-made die, prob- 
ably before any coins had been regularly issued. As we have 
seen, Eukratidas was himself dispossessed of these regions 
very shortly after by the Parthian attack, which would have 
forced the Greek kings further south. Menander is always 
represented in tradition as a Yonaka. 

55. We can thus begin to comprehend the part taken by 
these £ aka kings : When after crossing the Hindu Kush King 
Guthlaf, with his Yuehti, fell on the Parthian rulers of Ko- 
phene and Gandhara, and so became the Saviour of Northern 
India, Menander, advancing from the south, attacked the 
Parthian satraps in Sindh. Like Guthlaf, he too became the 
Just, Aikuios, Dharmika, the Soter. If Demetrius had advanced 
to the Jumna and had annexed the entire of the Pan jab, and a 
good part of Northern India, to the lot of Menander fell 
Sindh u, Malava, Ujain, and Mathura, so that Strabo was per- 
fectly justified in his statement that both had conquered more of 
India than Alexander himself. The dynasty did not long, in 
externals at least, preserve its Greek character, and we find 
the most celebrated of the line adopting an Indian name, 
Cali-Vahana, followed by a king calling himself Jimfita-Vahana. 
Returning, however, to coins there seems some possibility 
that we must refer a ooin illustrated by Mr. Thomas (1. <s.) 
and bearing the Greek legend 'Hpuov with this same 
king; 4 H here would be the natural representative of the 
Sansorit p, and the Sanscrit L would, apparently, to make 
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some sense of the compound, have been substituted for Greek 
P. At first the state seems from the story of S. Thomas 
to have worked in concert with the Kushans ; but interests 
soon began to differ, and we find King ^ ALL V AH AN A as 
bitterly hostile to the Kushan Vikramaditya as was the latter 
to the Parthian intruders ; and like them he too institu ted an 
Era, to which he gave the name of the (’aka to celebrate a victory 
over that line of kings, but apparently beginning with Ids own 
birth. The Chinese records, which have proved so useful in 
restoring the history of the Kushans, here fail us, and we have 
only the coins, or imperfect tradition to guide us. One notice 
from the Periplus of the Erythrian Sea is, however, of importance. 
The author mentions that old coins bearing Greek inscriptions 
of Apollodorus and Menander were still to be met with. There 
is some reason to believe that Apollodorus was but an alternative 
name of the sovereign elsewhere called Heliokles, and the original 
name of both was some form of Gabaleizos or Gabaliska. Men- 
ander, according to all tradition, it may be remembered, had 
his capital at Sagala, and Sagal, the capital of the Raja Milinda, 
is best identified with the Sigal of Isidor of Kliarax, which the 
latter states was eWu ftam'Xeui. or, i.e. in Sindh. It must 
then be identified with the modern Sukkur on the Indus, which 
Isidore describes as not far from Alexandropolis, rather than 
with Sanggala near the Ravi. 

56. Regarding the earlier wanderings of this branch of the 
so-called saics, we seem to obtain some information in a much 
misquoted passage in the T’sien-Han Shu (Chap. xevi. ii). In 
JR AS, 1907, Dr. Franc ke exposes some of the blunders of the 
early 6 1 Sinologues ’ 1 ; referring to such utterly untrustworthy 
writers as De Guignes, and Remusat, not to speak of the much 
better informed Klaproth. He, however:, falls into a similar, y 
though smaller, error of translating Hientu (India, or perhaps 
Sindhu) by Kipien (Kophene). De Guignes, as Dr. Francke 
points out, had here no excuse except his own innate untrust- 
worthiness for the blunder, the correct pronunciation being 
pointed out in the gloss attached to the text. The people here 

referred * to are called by the Chinese author which the 

gloss instructs us was pronounced Sak. The connections of 
the word would rather indicate that there was a missing liquid, 
l or r. From other indications I would restore the word as 
Sulak, or Surak, the name by which the country is called in 
the Bundahish. As in former cases it will be better to translate 
the notice in full. 

57. “ The king (kwen-rh, i.e. koningc) of Wusun had his 
head-quarters at Ch’ikkuk (apparently but another form of 
transliteration for Surak). It was distant from C’hangan, the 
Chinese Capital, 8,900 li. There were 20,000 households, 
630,000 dwellers. They could turn out 188,800 troops, undGr 
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two commanders-in chief of the right and left wings respectively, 
three commanders, each with an aide-de-camp, and two inspector s- 
general. Besides there were — of Viziers one ; of Supervisors 
of the Household two, and one prince of the blood in charge 
of thfe Royal guard. From the capital eastwards to Tangut was 
1721 li, and west, to Kangku (Yarkand) inside the Fan country, 1 
was 5,000 li. 

58. The country though generally level was rugged ; much 
rain fell, it. was cold, and the hills were covered with pines and 
elms. The inhabitants did not sow seed, nor plant trees, but 
engaged in pastoral pursuits, changing their quarters according 
to the condition of the pastures. They were very similar in their 
habits to the Hiung Nu, and had many horses, rich men owning 
as many as five thousand. The people are hard, coarse, cruel, 
covetous, and devoid of good faith ; they are addicted to plunder 
and robbery, and neighbouring countries have had to interfere 
to punish them ; even so they are restless of control, and do not 
willingly submit to authority. On the east they march with the 
Hiung Nu, on the N. W. with K’angku, on the west with Ta 
Yun (Yarkand), on the south with the Dependencies, with whom 
as well as with the Sak country they are on friendly terms. 

59. When the Yuehti moved west, they attacked and 
defeated the Sak kingdom ; whereupon the king moved south 
and entered Hientu (North India), while the Great- Yueht 
occupied their lands. Subsequently the Kwonmo of the Wusun 
attacked and defeated the Great Yuehti, whereupon these retired 
to the west and tendered their submission to the Tahia(Tokhars) ; 
the Wusun king occupying their lands, and exercising a con- 
trolling influence. When Chang K’ien came to these regions 
he learnt that the Wusuns originally lived alongside the Great 
Yuehti in the neighbourhood of Tunhwang, but now that the 
former have grown rich and powerful, they have occupied all 
these eastern territories. 

60. From the above description, we can begin to under- 
stand another of these ethnic movements referred to by the 
Greek historians. As suggested on folio 11, the real destroyer 
of the Greco- Baktrian kingdom was Euktratidas, but the name 
was according to contemporary practice only the Greek rendering 
of his personal name, which there is no reason to doubt was 
really Godred. Surak was the country about the ancient 
Siiray, the Araxes of Herodotus, by the later Greeks corrupted 
to Jaxartes ; and the name still survives in the modern local name 
of the Syr. The wider name of these districts was by the Greeks 
rendered as Sogdiana, transformed from the Iranian puglidha ; 
but pughdha was simply the land of the pakai, which modems, 
ignorant of the fact that ancient Greek had only the guttural 


) Fan here can scarcely mean Tibet ; more likely it is the phonetic 
representative of Fer in Ferghana. 
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sibilant represented by Sansorit *T, falsely render by Sakae. 
As Winckler was the first to point out, Getae, £akae, Skythae, 
Sakae, and the Assyrian Skuzai, are all merely renderings of 
the one word— the Geat of the Goths and Anglo-Saxons. 

61. The movement, then, that led Eukratidas to attack 
the Greek kingdom of Euthydemus was none of his own seeking, 
mixed up in it were Yuehti, Wusuns, Tokliars, and the people 
of Surak, and all these folk belonged to the great Getic branch 
of the Blond Family, and all were indifferently known as paks. 
The whole of these peoples were, as we have seen from the repre- 
sentations of Euthydlmus to Antiochus the Great, in a state 
of effervescence. Behind them were the Turkish tribes of the 
Hiung Nu, whose great leader Maotun had only lately deceased. 
Engaged in mortal conflict with these was the able Chinese 
Emperor, Wu of the Hans, who was straining the resources of 
his powerful empire in the struggle for mastery ; and who had 
already opened up close intercourse with Parthia, then in her 
nascent stage of power. In front again were these same Parth ians , 
under the most- energetic of their rulers, the two Mithradates, 
so that the whole of contemporary Asia really formed a vast 
military camp. 

62. Eukratidas and his Saks had no sooner, as they 
imagined, settled down in peace in Northern India, than they 
were attacked by Mi thri dates, who, taking advantage of the 
general confusion following the break-up of the empire of the 
Mauryas, and the irruption of the Saks, advanced into Northern 
India, and succeeded in annexing not only the greater part of 
the Maurya empire, but carried his arms into Sindh. India 
was at once too great, and too distant, to be governed from 
Parthia direct, and in true Oriental fashion the Parthian monarchy 
had recourse to Satraps. As long as Mitliridates II. kept his 
attention fixed on his eastern possessions affairs doubtless went 
along fairly well. As soon, however, as his ambition turned 
towards the west, and he entered into* competition with 
Rome for the suzerainty of Armenia, little by little Parthia’ s 
interest in her distant Oriental possessions commenced to 
dwindle ; and the usual result, as had happened in like case with 
Syria, followed. The satraps, left without control, assumed 
regal authority, issued their own coinage, and governed 
practically as if the land belonged to themselves individually. 
Such are the indications presented to our notice in the money 
of these satraps, Moas or Mogas, Vonones, Azas, Spalarisas, 
Abdegases, etc. 

63. Parthian government at no time took account of the 
desires or sympathies of subject nations, and Parthian rule in 
the Orient was no exception to the general rule ; but the country 
had become too disorganized to be able of itself to shake on 
the hated yoke ; when, therefore, King Guthlaf with his fair- 
haired Getic warriors essayed to cross the Paropanisus they were 
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everywhere received as saviours, and Guthlaf and his two able 
successors were able to found the powerful Empire of the Kushans, 
known to history as the Indo-Skythic Empire, with the ap- 
proval of the subject races. In memory of the annexation 
of tile Panjab, rulers and people established B.C. 57 the Vikrama- 
clitya Era, which in grateful remembrance of their delivery 
from Parthian oppression still survives amongst the people of 
the Panjab. 

64. Buddhism, which the example of King A9oka had 
endeared to the people of Northern India, was the prevalent 
religion of the land, and Guthlaf and his two immediate successors 
frankly accepted the fact, and became munificent supporters 
of the Order, which throughout their dominions they richly 
endowed. The Buddhism of Kadphises (Guthlaf) was, however, 
a very different thing from that formerly preached by Gautama, 
a fact hardly as yet realized in its fullness by the students of the 
history of the age. Though Gautama (Cakyamuni) was himself 
of northern type, his surroundings had been so distinctly Indian 
that his teachings came to verge on an absolute nihilism. For 
him there was no soul to be saved, and existence itself was the 
greatest of evils. The highest aim of humanity was actual and 
absolute extinction, and towards this end must be repressed, 
even in this life, the sense of separate existence, the delusion of 
self, and the lust of life. 

65. At the very antipodes of this nihilistic creed was the 
tiow doctrine preached by the apostles of the Mahayana, Nagar- 
juna, Aryadeva, and, last but not least, Agvaghosha ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that at the bottom of the change was the 
intellectual movement brought about by the presence of the 
northern invaders. Gautama, himself descended from Getic 
ancestors, and ever, as the history of his own struggles shows, 
instilled with a self-dependence entirely foreign to his Indian 
associations, was in the end after his breach with the ascetic 
school, insensibly driven to adopt the ‘‘Middle Course” which 
brought down on him the reproaches of his former fellow 
disciples. His future life was a distinct compromise ; theoreti- 
cally a nihilist, his whole existence was a glorification of the 
principle of action. Karma, the central doctrine of his 
philosophy, influenced scarcely at all his religious practice, 
wliich was that of a strenuous activity ; wherein the nature 
of the individual, and not the acquired merit of countless 
previous existences, as taught in his philosophy, was all through 
the prevailing motive. 

66. It is quite in the nature of things that Gautama himself 
never peroeived the contradiction, but by degrees the fact forced 
itself on the notice of the disciples. Even with the Buddhism 
of A<joka, the rebellion against the soul-deadening doctrine of 
Karma, and the necessity for each individual who des&es the 
rest of Nirvana to work out his own salvation, is apparent | under 
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the new school the central doctrine has become that of Redemp- 
tion : — 

Sumeru is the most exalted of mountains, 

The Ocean is chief amongst the streams ; 

Amongst devas and men, 

None is like to Buddha. 

Able for the sake of all living 
To undergo all suffering, 

So that he might obtain redemption. 

And finally none should perish. 

According to the legend as translated into Chinese, Ayvaghosha 
belonged to the Brahman caste, and had become the terror 
of the Buddhists, none of whom ventured to meet him in argu- 
ment. Beyond this there is no reason to believe that he was 
an Indian at all. His name, it is true, is Sanscrit, but this, we 
have seen, was the practice of the day. At all events the Chinese 
in accordance with the custom of the day render it into Chinese as 
Ma-Ming (Horse-Song), and this would be the natural translation 
of the Getie Md’rkalla, which would also answer for Ayvaghosha. 
He was, we know, a resident in the kingdom of Magadba at the 
time when it was under Parthian rule, and hence was in a position 
to study the tenets of Mazdeism. The age was marked by at- 
tempts to reconcile the great religions, and Judaism, Buddhism, 
and Mazdeism more especially lent themselves to such compara- 
tive study. Almost in the words of the Buddha- cl unit a we find 
John the Baptist thus pointing out Our Lord : — 1 1 Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh on himself the sins of the World ! ” 
In all three religions the idea of Redemption was paramount, 
and in availing himself of his opportunities for studying the 
tenets of Zoroaster, he was but following in the footsteps of the 
most pious teachers of the day. 

67. It need excite no surprise, then, to find that the new 
Buddhism of Ayvaghosha is in the main founded on Mazdean 
tradition. The Buddha Amitabha (Measureless Light) is but a 
variant of the Story of Yima Khshaeta (Yima, the Resplen- 
dent, the first of mortals to pass the portals of death) and the 
Paradise of the West, which rather than the annihilation of 
Nirvana, is to be the reward of him that overcometh, is to be 
found in the blessed Airyano Vaeja, where exists the “ Tree of 
Life, which is in the Paradise of God.” 

68. Such, as gathered from contemporary Chinese sources, 
is the true history of the foundation of the Great Kushan Empire, 
which must be reckoned amongst the most important of the 
age, whether we regard it from a moral or physical standpoint. 
From the former its influenoe is still powerful in Eastern Asia, 
where the teachings of Ayvaghosha are paramount in the re- 
cent revival of a purer Buddhism. Its historic influence, in that 
the Rushans of ancient Gandhara were the forerunners 6f the 
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Gothic peoples who replaced by a higher civilization the cult of 
the Roman Empire, has been not less marked. Wilson in his 
Ariana Antiqua hesitatingly ventured to class the Saks of Sindh 
witty the English-speaking peoples of to-day. What seemed a 
mere guess, unsupported by any substantial foundation of truth, 
has turned out to be one of the most important generalizations 
of ethnography. 

69. The Greek culture imported into these regions by the 
eastern conquests of Alexander had a most profound effect, on 
t he Getie peoples more especially. For the first ti me these popula- 
tions found themselves in contact with a civilization which 
they were not slow to recognize as superior to their own ; yet the 
difference was only external, and, as they soon discovered, by no 
means mental. Mentally indeed they were at no loss when 
tutted against their rivals. Both belonged to the great Blond 
race, which for good or evil has in historical times dominated the 
world : although it is true that they belonged to different families, 
the Hellenes being closely allied with the golden-haired branch 
to which the term Aryan is alone correctly applied, while the 
Getae and their allies fall into the flaxen-haired branch, mytho- 
logically classed as descendants of Tura. of which the 1 ‘ Turanian ’ ’ 
Frangrasyan was the type. Much of the confusion which has 
arisen with regard to the early, often called ‘'prehistoric,” 
history of these lands has arisen from the modern error of con- 
founding these true Turanians with what are more correctly 
described as the Arimaspian stock, — the swarthy dwellers in 
the north, to which belonged Ogliuz, and the peoples by ethno- 
graphers erroneously classed as Mongols and Turks, — both 
political and linguistic, rather than ethnic denominations. 

70. Intellectually the two races stood on an equality; if 
the northern were the more gi veil to practical science, the southern 
were at once more addicted to metaphysical discussion, and more 
artistic. As in the very similar case of their near kindred, who 
afterwards made their home in England, the yaks and Yuehti 
who overran the northern provinces of India, of their own accord 
quickly conformed to the religion and culture of the higher 
standard ; and before a generation had passed found themselves 
able to assimilate the entire stock of Greek civilization which 
was still current in the land. Intellectually they had little to 
learn, and from the beginning took their place alongside their 
teachers ; even if in the arts they were content to sit at their feet. 
This is the true explanation of the progress in the East of Greek 
art and Greek culture, which in the course of the next few genera- 
tions spread through the whole of Northern India, and even 
penetrated through Baktria, and what is now Eastern Turkestan 
to far-distant China. 




54** Oaths and Ordeals of the Geharas (Kan jars) of the 
Delhi District. 

By W. Kirkpatrick. 


In a paper on the Folk-song and Folk-lore 1 * * * of these people, 
Maharani Daya, the Great Queen Mother, is mentioned as 
their supreme deity, her male counterpart being Khetrpal. 
Khetrpal, whose special sanctuary is said to be “ near Calcutta,” 
is invoked when an oath is made to someone outside the 
tribe, when in fact it is premeditated that the asservation shall 
not be binding. Within the tribe Khetrpal is sometimes con- 
fused with Mana? the man god, the deified ancestor, and in 
an obscure sense Mam is an incarnation of Khetrpal. The 
legend as to how Mam lost his top-knot, or choti, and thus 
forever deprived his descendants of their high estate in 
Hinduism, will account for Khetrpal' 8 name being put to the 
inglorious use of franking counterfeit oaths. 

“ Maharani !” is, on the other hand, the most binding 
oath known to the Geharas, and I believe to all Kanjars. 
Curiously it is also used colloquially as the strongest pos-sible 
oath in the sense of a “swear word.” In a quarrel, the worst 
abuse or the greatest curse one Gehara will hurl at another 
is “ Maharani !” used in a sneering tone indicative of great 
disgust. Maharani Dayal is the full title of the goddess, 
“Oh! Mother Great Queen,” and besides Maharani the ex- 
pression Daya by itself is used to indicate extreme annoyance. 
Maharani and Daya are both used in very much the same 
way as the name of the Deity is resorted to in English 
blasphemy. 

The Kanjar will also sWear by his gaiddld, or spear. The 
gaiddld, or spud, Mr. Crooke 8 describes as the “national im- 
plement of the Sansiyas." It is used by Kanjars and allied 
tribes for digging out vermin — spearing netted pig and hyaena 
and other large game— spearing turtles, and as an aid to the 
shorter spear called a Khdnti. I have seen Kanjars use the 
khanti with wonderful aoouraoy and effeot on jackals, and 
once on a running hog-deer. The gaiddld is also the principal 
implement in a curious form of in ter- tribal trial by ordeal, to 
which men or women of the tribe susproted of infidelity are 
subjected. A small mound of earth is raised, from which a 

l Folk-tong and Folk-lore of the Oehara Kanjare, see J.A.S.B,, 

vol. vii, no. 7, p. 437. 

* Ibid. 

* Crooke’g Tribes and Castes, vol. iv, p. Slit 
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distance of seven paces is measured out by the aocuser, or in 
the case of the man being under trial his supposed victim 
marks out the seven paces from the mound. At this distance the 
accused stands while his hands are bandaged with kacha spoth 
(hand-spun raw cotton yarn). The gaiddla is then made red 
hot and placed on his hands ; if he can reach the mound without 
his hands being burnt he establishes his innocence ! It is 
pleasant to know that when a lady is suspected , she is given 
a sporting chance by having her hands protected by a layer 
of seven leaves of the pipal tree. This trial by ordeal is 
accepted as an absolutely conclusive and certain test. Mr. 
Crooke 1 gives an account of practically the same ordeal in 
vogue with the Sansiyas , and Major Gunthorpo 2 mentions a 
similar trial practised by the Kolhattis of the Deccan. 

In “Castes and Tribes,” 8 in his article on Kanjars, 
Mr. Crooke says : “ Their chief oaths are to stand in a river up 

to the neck; the man who stays longest in water is believed.” 
I can amplify this version by personal observation. This is 
a form of Trial by ordeal used in all the Geharas* domestic 
and communal disputes and affairs, excluding only moral 
questions for which the red-hot gaiddla ordeal already explained 
is specially reserved. In all money disputes, differences of 
opinion on questions of * hikar etiquette such as the dividing 
up of game netted and killed, and in the sharing of the spoil 
and loot of theft and dacoitv, this water test is supreme. 
The Tribal Panchayet , or council presided over by the Chowdri 
or head man. select the piece of water in which the trial is 
to take place; though not essential, running water is usually 
chosen. All work is abandoned for the day by the principals 
and their supporters and families, who repair en bloc to the 
particular locality which has been selected by the Panchayet. 
Here the Panch sit and a delightfully free and easy discussion 
ensues, lasting probably all day, with intervals for refreshment 
of sweets (batdshds) , jackal flesh, if available, and country 
spirit (i daroo ), all this being paid for by the contestants. For 
some unexplained reason a Nai (Barber) and Brahman are 
retained 4n attendance — they are not, however, called upon to 
interfere or take part in any stage of the ceremony. In one 
case which I observed, the dispute was that a Gehara named 
Kallu had taken a certain travelling sahib (Globe-trotter) out 
to shoot panther, and in Kallu's entourage of coolies and 
beaters, etc. (all of whom were Geharas), was one Sowdagir. 
While they were out, Kallu states that Sowdagir spoke some- 
thing to the sahib in English, which he (Kallu) did not under- 
stand. Kallu held that etiquette required that anything 


J Crooke 's Tribes and Castes, vol. iv, p. 281. 

* Notes on Criminal Tribes , Major Gunthorpe, p. 49. 
3 Tribes and Castes , vol. iii, p. 148. 
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Sowdagir had to say to the sahib should have been addressed 
through Kallu, and not direct. Kallu’s grievance was that 
the next time this particular sahib went out shooting he took 
Soydagir with him as head shikari. Kallu wanted reparation 
for what he described as Sowdagir’ s uncommunal conduct. 
The Panch decided that the matter was one for appeal to 
Trial by ordeal and that each side was to deposit Rs. 5, which 
would be divided among the Panch , to be utilized in providing 
wine and refreshments. If Sowdagir lost he should have to 
compensate Kallu to the extent of Rs. 20, whild if Kallu lost 
he would only forfeit the Rs. 5, stake money. ^T have given 
this particular case in full to show the utilitariali purposes to 
which Trial by ordeal is now applied. 

The actual trial is as follows *^E|jjg -f two contestants, each 
with a long gaiddld or bamboo shaft with rough iron spear- 
head in his hand, walks into the water up to just within his 
depth, and, for reasons which will appear obvious later on, 
they are made to stand not less than seven hands apart. At 
a given signal, both parties duck their heads under water, 
while another man, honest and true, appointed by the Panch , 
starts running at a fair pace for a spot seventy paces distant. 
The test is to see who can keep under water longest ; if the 
accused remains submerged while the 140 paces there and back 
are accomplished, and the accuser has not been able to hold his 
breath as long, the accused is acquitted. If there is a draw, 
which, seeing that those people are most of them expert divers 
and swimmers, is often the case, the two have again to duck, 
and the one who can keep below water longest is adjudged 
the winner. The two spear-heads which remain sticking up 
are taken as an indication that both parties are playing fair, 
and are not swimming about or punching or kicking each 
other under water. 

After the test is over there is a liberal indulgence in 
sweetmeats ( laddu ) and wine, and if there has been good hunt- 
ing, jackal and porcupine are partaken of. The Nat and 
Brahman are given batdshds. 

Ibbetson in his “ Punjab Ethnography, Census L887,” in 
classifying the gypsy tribes, says : “ The gypsy and apparently 

all the vagrant tribes are governed by tribal councils and 
often appeal to ordeal * 9 ; and adds that this trial of holding 
the breath under water is “ a common form of ordeal.’’ 

In the event of a theft having taken place within the 
tribal encampment or settlement, and if the culprit is not 
forthcoming, all the suspects, which may mean the whole 
of the men of the tribe, are given the opportunity of putting 
back what they have taken in the following manner. A large 
fire is kindled in the middle of the nearest jungle or behind a 
bit of scrub or behind a mound or in a nullah, and when the 
fire is reduced to ashes each of the suspeots is allowed to 
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proceed alone to the heap of ashes, the idea being to give 
the culprit an opportunity of returning the stolen property 
unseen. Each man as he comes back to where the Panch is 
seated holds up his hands to show that they are covered with 
ashes. It is explained that when this ordeal is gone through 
the property is invariably returned, and also that the guilty 
party is generally recognized as the ashes will not stiok to his 
skin ; in some mysterious way the Panch can see this, though 
the culprit himself cannot. Any member of the tribe who 
refuses to submit to this form of trial, has to accept a trial 
by Water Ordeal, and the Panch are careful to see the 
necessary fees more than oover the value of the article found 
missing. 

When making a solemn oath or undertaking or propitiat- 
ing or worshipping Maharani , by way of thanksgiving, the 
following ceremony is gone through The men of the tribe, 
the women take no part, all repair to the jungle or plain, an 
open space is marked out arid cleaned and pasted (lipna) with 
cow-dung, a village pig is sacrificed and cooked. The meat 
from the head of the pig and the entire ears are then put into 
a brand-new ghard which has its neck roughly broken off. To 
this is added wheat-meal cakes ( chapati ) and wine ( daroo) 3 
(country spirit), and when recooked rice is added. A small 
oil lamp (chirag) is then lighted and one or two songs sung — 
and nowadays, under Hindu influence, a Brahman of sorts 
offers the whole of the contents of the ghard to Maharani , the 
Geharas themselves the while accompanying the sacrificial offer- 
ing with tribal songs. Everything which has been offered 
to Maharani is finally divided up and eaten on the spot by 
all present. The breaking of the neck of the ghard before use 
is interesting. I have often seen ghards containing a cotton 
lamp wick ; food, etc., with the necks broken off in the same 
manner and left lying near the fresh graves of low-caste 
Hindus and others. 



56* The Belkhara Inscription and the Machiishahr 
Grant of Haris-Candra. 

By Rakhal Das Banerji, M.A., Indian Museum , Calcutta. 


Fifteen miles to the south of the railway station of 
Ahraura Road on the East Indian Railway, and about two 
miles from the small town of Ahraura, in the Mirzapur District 
of the United Provinces, a small pillar of stone was lying on 
the ground even so late as 1906. There are two small inscrip- 
tions on the shaft of the pillar and a small image of GaneSa in 
relief at the bottom of the shaft. These were brought to public 
notice by the late Sir Alexander Cunningham, then Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. 1 Very little notice was taken 
of them until lately, i.e. till the discovery of the Machiishahr 
grant of Haris- candra-deva of Kanauj. When I was examining 
the collection of copper-plates in the Lucknow Provincial Mu- 
seum, in 1908, with a view to catalogue them, I was struck by the 
date of this inscription and the connecting link supplied by the 
more important one of the inscriptions on the Belkhara pillar. 
On my return journey from Lucknow, I paid a visit to Belkhara. 
and found the pillar lying on the ground. During the working 
season of 1910-1911, 1 had the opportunity of examining the 
inscriptions on the Belkhara pillar once more. It may be men- 
tioned in this connection that one of the inscriptions on this 
pillar has very nearly disappeared, and at the same time it is of 
very little importance as it does not seem to contain any date or 
name worth mentioning. The characters belong to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century type of the Eastern variety of the North- 
ern alphabet. On my second visit to the place I found that 
the pillar has been set up on a short masonry pedestal, evidently 
at the suggestion of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel of the Archaeological Survey , 
who was the first to mention the connection between the pillar 
inscription and the Machiishahr grant.' 2 I learnt from the local 
people that the pillar has been set up on the pedestal by the 
order of the District Magistrate. I had a mind to edit the 
inscription on the pillar at that time, but I was dissuaded 
from doing so on learning that Pandit Hirananda Sastri, of 
the Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, was editing the 
Machiishahr grant as I thought that incidentally he might edit 
the Belkharfi inscription also. Pandit Hirananda’ s article on 


1 Arefa. Survey Rep., vol. xii, p. 128, pi. xxxviii. > 

2 •* Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 
Northern Circle,” 1806-7, p. 39 note. 
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the Machlishahr grant of Hari6-candra-deva has now been 
published, and I find that the Belkhara inscription has not 
been mentioned. 1 I have accordingly felt free to discuss some 
points of the Machlishahr grant and to edit the Belkhara pillar 
inscription. I believe that the joint discussion of these two 
inscriptions will tend to throw further light on the history of 
Northern India during the troubled period, immediately before 
and after the final conquest by the Muhammadans. 

Before the discovery of the Machlishahr grant, it was 
generally believed that the Gahadavala dynasty of Kanyakubja 
came to an end with the death of Jaya-candra-deva in H. 590 
or 1194 A.D. The long series of copper- plate grants ended 
abruptly during the time of J aya candra, and the sequel was 
supplied by the contemporary Muhammadan historians and 
their long line of followers. As no inscriptions of Jaya- 
candra’s successors had been discovered at that time and no 
contradictory statements were to be found in the accounts of 
the conquest of the Gahadavala empire given bv the con- 
temporary Muhammadan historians, it must be admitted that 
the previous opinion about the end of the Gahadavalas was 
fairly correct. The account of the war of Muhammad Shiha- 
buddin of Ghur with Rai Jaichand or Maharaja Jaya-eandra 
of Kanyakubja or Kanauj is to be found in the majority of 
Muhammadan histories dealing with the period, but only three 
of them can claim to have the place of honour as con- 
temporary accounts. They are — 

(1) The Taj-ul-Ma'asir , 

(2) The Kamil-ut- tawdrikh , 
and (3) the TabaqaLi-Nasiri. 

I need not recapitulate Elliot’s notes about the dates of 
these three books and their authors. 2 It is quite sufficient to 
note that all of them are contemporaries of the events they 
describe, and all other accounts of the Muhammadan conquest 
are either copies or abridgments of their accounts. The 
principal authority on the conquest of the kingdom of Kanauj 
is the u Taj-ul-Ma’asir.” The “ Kamil- ut-tawarikh ” follows it 
very closely and adds only one unimportant detail about the 
death of Jaya-candra. The account given by Maulana Minhaj- 
us-Siraj, of the account of the war with Jaichand, is very meagre 
compared with his account of the conquest of Bengal and 
Bihar. This is to be regretted as we know that the author 
was more conversant with the affairs of the more Northern 
provinces than with those of Bengal and Bihar, though he 
visited Bengal and stayed there for some time. 


1 Epi. Ind., vol. x, p. 93. 

* “ The History of India," by Sir H. Elliot, London, 1867, vol. ii, 
pp. 204-262. 
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In the main, the account given in the f< Taj-ui-Ma’asir ” has 
been followed by the later Muhammadan historians. Qutb-ud- 
din Aibak proceeded against Rai Jai-ohand, the very next year 
after the capture of Delhi, and on the way he was joined by 
SulUftn Shihab-ud-dln. The invading army numbered about 
fifty thousand horse. Qutb-ud-din was placed by the Sultan 
in charge of the vanguard. The invading army met the troops 
of Kanauj in a place named Chandawar near Etawa. This 
very place is mentioned later on in the “ Tar i kh- i- § h er shall I ” J 
as a sandy plain. In the fight Rai Jai-chand was slain while 
directing the movements of his troops from the back of an 
elephant, and the fight practically ended with the death of the 
king. The rest of the facts are not important. The defeat of 
the Kanauj army was followed by the sack of the important 
fort of Asni, in which the royal treasure was kept. The vic- 
torious army inarched on to the sacred city of Benares, which 
was captured and sacked. 1 2 3 The destruction of the famous 
Viliaras and monasteries of Sarnath was probably completed 
at this time. The work was begun most probably by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazni. The fort of Asni was an ancient strong- 
hold of the kingdom of Kanauj. It was a place of some im- 
portance even in the time of the Pratlhara-Gurjara empire. 
One of the pillars in the ancient fort still bears a long inscrip- 
tion of Mahlpala. 8 No mention is made in the account of the 
Muhammadan historians of the fate of the Royal family or the 
sons of the deceased king. After the fall of Prthviraja, the 
king of Delhi, repeated resistance was offered by his relatives 
at Delhi and Ajmer to the Muhammadan invaders, 4 * and these 
facts have been mentioned in the Taj-ul-ma’asir itself. But in 
the case of the kingdom of Kanauj , all reference to the previ- 
ous rulers cense with the death of King Jaya-candra, and the 
last mention is to be found in the Kamil- ut-tawarikh, which 
states that after the battle of Chandawar, Jai-chand’ s body 
could not be found, and was discovered under a heap of dead 
bodies. The king was recognized by his false teeth, which were 
set in a frame of gold. 6 No further mention is to be found in 
Persian historical literature, and it was quietly assujned by 
modem historians that the Gahadavala dynasty came to an 
end with Jaya-candra in a.d. 1194. But two prominent facts 
remained unsettled. Jaya-candra had a son named Haris- 
candra, who was born in the Vikrama year 1232, on the 8th 
day of Bhadra, which corresponds to the 10th August, a.d. 


1 Ibid. , vol. iv. 

a Ibid., vol. ii, p. 251. 

3 See Ind. Ant., vol. xvi. The name was read by Dr. Fleet as 
Mahisapala, p. 174. The inscription ia at present in the Townhall at 
Fathpur. 

4 Elliot's " History of India," vol. ii, p. 219. 

* Ibid., p. 251. 
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1175. On the occasion of the jatakarman or the ceremony of 
cutting the navel string of the newborn babe, the king J&ya- 
candra granted the village of Vadesara in the Kahgali paltala 
to the priest of the family, Praharaja-fiarman. 1 * * Exactly 
twenty-one days after the birth of the prince he was givton a 
name, and on that occasion {ndma-karana) the king granted the 
villages of SaraudE and Araayi, in the Manara pattala , to a 
Brahmana named Mahapandita HrsIkeSa-Sarman.* These two 
villages were given away on Sunday the 13th lunar day of the 
bright half of the month of Bhadrapada of the Vikrama year 
1232, which corresponds to, according to Dr. Kielhorn’s cal- 
culations. the 31st of August, a.d. 1175. Nothing is known 
of this prince Hari^-candra after his birth. Another fact which 
calls for our attention , is that the Rathor princes of Jodhpur 
claim to have been descended from king J aya-candra of Kanauj , 
but the name of the son of king Jay a-candra, from whom the 
princes of Marwar claim to be descended, is variously named 
by Tod and Dr. Hall as Sitaram, Setram and Swetarai. 8 It is 
well known that nobody has as yet tried to identify this Prince 
HariS-candra with Swetarai or Sitaram, not even the archae- 
ologists of the Jodhpur Durbar, who should naturally feel greater 
interest in the subject. 1 learned from Mahamahopadhyaya 
Hara Prasada S'astrl that the very name of Hari6-candra was 
a novelty in the Jodhpur State at the time of his visit, in search 
of Bardic chronicles in 1908. The discovery of the Maehlishahr 
grant was announced by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in his annual report 
for 1906-7, who at the same time drew attention to the Bel- 
khara inscription, and the probable identity of the king Harit*- 
candra with the ruler whose name has not been fully mentioned 
in the latter record. 4 * Cunningham’s discovery of the Belkhara 
inscription did not attract much attention at that time. . In 
fact, the great pioneer’s faulty version of the record has made 
it very difficult for any one to use it, and whoever has used it, 
has fallen into one or other serious mistake. Thus we find 
Mr. V. A, Smith stating intone of his articles that the Belkh&ra 
inscription represents an un-named king of the GShadavala 
family as granting a village, more than two hundred miles dis- 
tant from Kanauj . 6 * In his notes on Pandit Hlr&nanda SSstri's 
article on the Maehlishahr grant, the Editor of the “’Epi- 
graphia Indica ’’ has followed Mr. V. A. Smith’s statements. 6 
The Belkhara inscription contains nothing about grants 
of land, as will be seen later on. Another point which calls 


1 Epi. Ind., vol. iv, p. 127. 

* Ind. Ant., vol. xviii , p. 130. 

£ Arch. Surv. Rep. (old series), vol. aci, p. 120. 

* Annual Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, 

Northern Circle, 1006-7, p. 30 note. 

* J.R.A.S., 1008, p. 791. 

* Epi* Ind., vol. x, p. 96. * 
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for immediate attention is the statement that M The town 
of Kanauj was completely devastated by ££hihab*u4-dln in a.d. 
1193.” 1 Here also the Editor of the “ Epigraphia Indica” is 
to be found closely following the statements of Mr. Smith. 2 
But* there is nothing in the writings of the contemporary 
Muhammadan historians to warrant such a statement. Elliot’s 
summary of the contents of the Taj-ul-Ma’agir is one of the 
very best and there is no mention of the capture or sack of 
Kanauj in the account of the year 589 or 590 a.h. Neither 
tiie K&mil-ut-tawarlkh nor the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl contain any- 
thing about the capture of Kanauj. Consequently it must be 
admitted that if any later Muhammadan historian has stated 
that the City of Kanauj was captured and sacked in the year 
589 a.h., he has taken for granted that the death of Raja 
Jaya-candra must have been followed by the occupation of the 
capital. There is very little evidence to show that, the City of 
Kanauj was captured during the lifetime of Sultan Shihab-ud- 
dm of Gliur or Malik Qutb-ud-din ; but of this we shall hear 
later on. 

The discovery of the Machlishahr grant opened a new 
page in the history of the Gahadavala Empire. It proved at 
once that the statements of the Muhammadans, though not 
false, yet were incomplete. Thus the same author, Hasan 
Nizami, gives a complete account of the subjugation of the 
cities of Delhi and Ajmer, but as we now see, fails to do so 
in the case of Kanauj. In Elliot’s summary, we find a frank 
statement of the rebellion of Hiraj or Hemraj, the brother of the 
king of Ajmer. The steps taken to subdue him are more fully 
recorded below (see Elliot, vol. ii, pp. 219 and 225). So now 
we come to understand that the Gahadavala dynasty did not 
come to an end with the death of Jaya-candra on the field of 
Chandawar. His son Haris-candra succeeded to at least part 
of his dominions. His titles were the same as those of his 
father and grandfather : — 

1. 1 9. SrirJayaocamdra - deva-padanudhyata - Paramabh at- 
TARAKA MAHiRAJADHIRAJA-PARAMEgVARA-PARAMA-MAHESVA- 

raSvapati.- 

1. 20. Gajapati-Narapati- Raja- tray adhipati- Vividha- 
V id ya- Vioara-Vaoaspati Sri-mat- hari6-oandra-Devo VijayI. 

It is absolutely certain that King Jaya-candra died in 
the year 590 a.h.=sa.d. 1194. So the accession of his son 
must be plaoed in the same year. The adherents of the fallen 
dynasty must have set up the eighteen-year-old son of the late 
king on the throne and continued to offer as much resistance 
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to the Conquerors as they could. The boy king was just 
eighteen years old at the time of the death of his father, and 
at this tender age he was oalled upon to face an enemy whose 
record showed hardly any reverses, and who had at that time 
the resources of the kingdoms of Kanauj and Delhi at his 
command, as they had looted both treasuries. The statements 
of the Muhammadan historians make it clear that Sultan 
S3?ihab-ud*dln occupied the country to the south of the Jun 
or Yamuna and a considerable part of the AntarvedI or 
Ganges-Jumna Doab. We have decisive proof of the fact that 
Kanauj was not taken or thoroughly occupied at this time. But 
of this we shall have to speak later on. The second important 
fact brought to light by the Machlishahr grant is that the son 
of Jayacandra did not lose his throne within a short time but 
continued to wield sufficient power so as to be able to grant a 
village in perpetuity to a man six years after his father’s death. 
The date of the Machlishahr grant is given both in words and 
in figures : — 

1. 23 tri-pamca&at-adhika-dvada&ar6atar< 

samvatsare pausarmasi paurnimaydm ravi-dine ah he- pi samvata 
1253 pausa Sudi 15 ravau 

The above extract is quoted from Pandit Hlrananda 
S'astri’s article on the Machlishahr grant. 1 When I examined 
the grant at Lucknow I read the date as 1257 instead of 1253. 
After the publication of Pandit Hlrananda’ s paper, I obtained 
casts of the portion of the plate bearing the date, one of which 
is reproduced here, and I am now quite confident that I was 
right. The line runs as follows : — 

1. 23 tri-pamca6at = adhika-dvdda6a-&ata- 

8amvatsare pausarmasi paurnimaydm ravUdine ahkepi samvata 
1257 pausa 6udi 15 ravidine 

Thus, we have two different dates in one inscription, 
which is by no means extraordinary. A large number of 
copper-plates of the Gahadavala family bear two different dates, 
but in each of these cases both dates are expressed in words 
as well as in numerical figures. Here we find that the month 
and the day are the same both when expressed in words as well 
as when expressed in symbols, but the year is quite different. 
There is no mistake about the reading of the numerical 
symbols : they are clear enough. I believe Pandit Hlrananda 
relied on the date in words as the date in numbers was dis- 
crepant and there were a few scratches near the last symbol of 
ttys (late. But it is apparent that the first date was erased and 
a second ode substituted for it. For this it was necessary to 
erase the last symbol and re- engrave it. The reason of this 

1 Epi. Ind., vol. x, p. 03. 
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change is not quite apparent as there is room enough at the 
bottom of the inscription for a postscriptum. The only ex- 
planation seems to be that the thing had to be and was done in 
a hurry. The day and the month were not changed and conse- 
quently the new date does not work out satisfactorily. I am 
indebted to Pandit Hlrananda S'astrl for the calculation that . 
the Pausa purnima of the Vikrarna year 1257 does not fall on a * 
Sunday. The Belkhara inscription is dated in the year 1253 
of the same era and the last symbol of that inscription has no 
resemblance to the last one of this grant. If I am correct 
then it becomes certain that King Haris-candra continued 
to reign up to the year a.d. 1200. 

The Belkhar& inscription is dated in the year 1253 of the 
Vikrarna era and the date corresponds exactly to Tuesday, the 
29th April, a.d. 1197. 1 The text runs as follows : — 

(1) Parama-bhattdrakeiyadi rajavali- hvapa- 

(2) ti-gajapati-narapati-rajatrayadhipati vividham - 

(3) dya-vicara-vdcaspati Wri-mat = KAN YAKU BJA- 

VIJAYA - 

(4) RAJYE Samvat 1253 VaMsa S'udi 11 bhaume 

(5) V elasard-palydm Ranaka 8H Vijayakarnnqrrd* 

(6) jye dharmmakari ndmnamatah Rdiita ftri Ana\m]da 

(7) suta Rdiita Sakarukasya Kirttir — iyam .... 

(8) Ohaiita, c — esam Sutradhara Jdlhanena 6ubham . . , , 

(9) ra II Wri-Wakaru kasya valasya gurau. ...//. 

The beginning of this inscription is very peculiar, and, in 
fact, very few Northern Indian inscriptions contain similar 
phrases. We should compare with this the colophon of one of 
the Nepalese Manuscripts in the collection of the Cambridge 
University library : — 

Paramefrvaretyadi rajavali pUrwavat Wri-mad = Govindapala- 
devdnam vinastarajye astatrimM = samvatsare’bhiUkhyamdno . . 

—MS. Add. 1699, I. 2 

On this Prof. Bendall remarks : 11 The first clause prob- 

ably represents the scribe as declining to recite as before 
(purvavat) the long list of royal titles beginning as they do, in 
fact, in the first three MSS. noticed — with the title parameSvara . 
The great interest, however, of the colophon lies in the phrase 
vinashtarajye instead of the usual prawrdhamdna-vijaya-rdjye. 

I take this to be an acknowledgment that the star of the Bud- 
dhist dynasty had set and their empire was in a.d. 1199 
“vina^a” “ ruined’ ’ — a view which well acoords with the 
fact that Govindapala was the last Buddhist sovereign of 
whom we have authentic record, and that the Muhammadan 


1 Ibid., vol. v, App. p. 27. 

* Catalogue of Bud. Sans. MSS., Cambridge intro., p. iii. J 
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Conquest of Bengal took place in the very first years of the 
twelfth century a.d.” The date in the Belkhara inscription 
differs from that of colophon in three points : — 

(1) The inscription begins with the word “ Paramabhattara- 
ketyadi ” instead of “ Parame6varetyddi.” But this difference 
is trifling, as beginnings of titles may differ in different 
dynasties. 

(2) The name of the king is not definitely mentioned in 
the Belkhara inscription, as we have that of Govindapala in 
the colophon of the MS. of Paiicakara. 

(3) We have the phrase 4 ‘ Wri-mat — Kariyalcubja-vijaya- 
rajye ” instead of “ Vinasta-rajye." 

From the initial line and the absence of the king’s name 
and again from the phrase ‘ ‘ S'ri-mal = Kcinyakubja-vijaya- 
rajye” it appears that the name of the king of Kanyakubja 
waB not well known at Belkhara at that time, so it was j)ot 
written, but the part of the country had passed out of the 
hands of the kings of Kanyakubja, and to denote that the 
phrase Paramabhattaraketyddi has been used. But the king- 
dom of Kanyakubja was not entirely ruined, like the empire 
of the Palas. So the phrase “ S'rl-mat = Kdnyakubja-vijaya- 
rajye ” had to be used instead of the usual “ atita” “ gata” 
or “ vinasta-rdjyeP This is perfectly true as we know from 
the Machlishahr grant of Hari6-candra-deva. After the settle- 
ment of the Hunas as peaceful cultivators India enjoyed 
freedom and immunity from foreign conquest till the days of 
the inroads of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni and the conquests of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Sam of Gliur. The Muhammadan con- 
querors were not themselves conquered by the religion and 
civilization of their subject races, they preserved their identity 
to the last and so the Indians were nonplussed. The ferocity 
and cruelty of the new conquerors paralysed them. But they 
continued to think that the conquest will not endure and at 
the same time they could not bear to call the rulers of a 
Mleccha family their kings immediately. This seems to be the 
reason why even in subjugated provinces the names of old 
dynasties and rulers continued to be used for some time. 
Even the conqueror had to relent and so we find that im*- 
mediately after the conquest coins were being struck in the 
name of Sultan Muhammad bin Sam but after the type of the 
coins of the Chauhans and with the legend in Nagarl instead 
of Persian characters. 1 A couple of centuries ago Sultan 
Mahmud of Qhaznl had done the same thing for his Indlian 
subjects in the Punjab. We have no specimens of his Indian 
coinage in the Indian Museum, but there are several specimens 
in the British Museum, with the legend in Nagarl characters of 


1 Cat. of Coins in the Indian Museum, vol. ii, pt. i, p. 17. 
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the tenth century a.d . 1 2 * * * Copper coins continued to be issued 
for a long time after the oonquest so as to make the currency 
acceptable to the masses of the subjects, and in the Joint 
Cabinet of the Indian Museum and the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, the last coin is that of Sultan Muhammad ibn Tughlaq 
§hah. a Later on the Nagarf legend was renewed under the 
Surls, during the reigns of Farld-ud-dln Sher Shah, Islam 
Shah and Muhammad Bahadur Shah. 8 

The object of the Belkhara inscription was to record the 
erection of the very pillar on which it was incised by a man 
named Raiita S'akaruka, son of Raiita Ananda, when the 
Ranaka Vijayakarnna was the ruler of Velasara, i.e. Belkhara. 
as the lingual sa did duty for kha in the inscriptions of this 
period. The Ranaka was probably a feudatory of the Gahada- 
vala Empire, and after the fall of Jaya-candra continued to 
maintain himself in independence in the fastnesses of the 
Vindliya ranges. He never declared his independence openly, 
but continued to acknowledge the supremacy of the Gahadavala 
kings, so long as they existed in Kanauj. But he was sur- 
rounded by Muhammadan Fe-offees, and had lost touch with 
the centre of his Government at Kanauj. The subjugation of 
these petty but independent princes were left to the Muham- 
madan Feudal Lords among whom the country was divided 
after the conquest, and whose names we learn from the Tabaqat- 
i-Nasirl ; such as Hisam-ud-dln Aghulbaq of Awadh or Oudh 
and Muhammad Bakhtiyar in Bhagwat and Bhuili.* 

It has been already stated above that there is no authority 
for the statement that the city of Kanauj was conquered in 
the year a.d. 1193. The principal authorities for the wars of 
Sultan Muhammad bin Sam are the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl and the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir. As for the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, Elliot’s summary 
does not contain anything about the reduction of the city of 
Kanauj. The principal incidents of the war with the king of 
Kanauj are • 

(1) The battle of Chandawar and the death of Jaichftnd, 

(2) the capture of the fort of Asni, . 

(3) the sack of Benares, 

and (4) the reduction of the stronghold of Koil or Kol. 

There is no mention of the city of Kanauj, nor of the 
kingdom. In fact the King Jayacandra is called throughout 
the work, “the Rai of Benares.” 6 The account of the 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl is very meagre. It consists of three parts : — . 


1 Lane-Poole, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Oriental Coins, vol. ii, pp. 150-51, 
pi. vi. 

2 Cat. of Coins, Ind. Mus., vol. ii, pt. i, p. 49. 

B Ibid., pp. 84-123. 

♦ Tabaq&t-i-N5sirI (Bib. Ind.), pp. 549-550 

* Elliot, vol. ii, pp. 222-225. 
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(1) “ In the year 590 H., the Sultan (again) marched from 
Ghaznln and advanced towards 3£innauj and Benares, and, in 
the vicinity of Qh and war, he overthrew Rae Jai-Qh&nd, and 
by that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell into 4iis 

hands. — Raverty’s translation, p. 470. 

(2) In the list of “ Victories , Successes and Holy-wars," 

we have “ Jai Qband of Banaras, Banaras, Kinnauj , 

Kalinjar, territory of Awldh, Malwa, Adwand Bihar, Lakha- 

n5wati ” -p. 491. 


(3) The only mention of the war with Kanauj in the 
account of the events of the rule of Sultan Qutb-ud-dln, Ibak, 
consists of: “ .... and, in the year 590 h., I£utb-ud-dln 
proceeded, at the august stirrup of the victorious Sultan, along 
with the Sipah-Salar, Tzz-ud-dXn, Husain, son of Kharmll, both 
of them being the leaders of the van of the army, and fell 
upon the Rae of Banaras, Jai-Qbimd, on the confines of 
Chandwal and overthrew him.” 


So we find that the Taj-ul-Ma’agir does not contain even 
the name of Kanauj. In the Tab aqat-i- Nasi rl, Sultan Muham- 
mad bin Sam is said to have advanced towards Kinnauj and 
Banaras, but there is no mention of the capture of the city of 
Kanauj anywhere. In the list of victories we have the name 
of Kinnauj. But this list of victories of Sultan Mu’iz-ud-din 
Muhammad is not at all accurate, because we have the names 
Adwand Bihar and Lakhanawati included in this list when it / 
is well known that the Sultan never set his foot in the country 
to the East of the Sone. Adwand Bihar is the same as 
V ddandapura- V ikdra as we find in one of the inscriptions of 
S'urapala II of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. 1 It is also the 
same as the fort of Bihar, which was the only Bihar conquered 
by Muhammad Bukbtiyar. We have a fairly complete account 
of the wars of Bukbtiyar in Bihar and Bengal, and so we are 
able to detect the mistake in the list of victories, etc., but in 
the case of Kanauj , does not the absence of even the name of 
it in the Taj-ul-Ma’asir convince us that there is some mis- 
take. Later on, in the account of ShamsI victories, i.e. the 
victories of Sultan Sbams-ud-din Alt&m§h, we find the reduc- 
tion of Kanauj expressly mentioned : — 

“ subjugation of Lakhafiawati and its 

territory, taking of 3£innauj-i-Sber-garh Ajmir, 

Bihar, occupation of the fortress of Lakhanawati a second time 
M Raverty was led to remark : “ the greater num- 


X See above, vol. iv, p. 109, pi. vii, 
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ber of the above so-called victories and conquests fire not even 
mentioned in the reign of I-yal-timish, and several of those that 
are were effected by his Maliks; but neither these nor the 
remainder are all mentioned in the account given of their 
lives. What our author often calls a victory may be judged of 
from the mention of Kuhram, Budaun (which I-y&l-timisb 
held the fief of), l£Linnauj and several other places, which were 
taken in Sultan Muizz-ud-dln's reign, either bv himself or 

Malik Kutb-ud-din, Ibak.” " 0 A 

— p. 628, note 2. 


But I believe Major Raverty could not grasp the purport 
of these double mentions properly. There are two different 
ways in which this can be explained : — 

(1) The city of Kanauj was taken by Sultan Muhammad 
bin Sam after the battle of Chandawar, but subsequently fell 
into__the hands of the Hindus, and so had to be re-conquered 
by Altamsh ; or 

(2) only the kingdom of Kanauj was partly conquered by 
Muhammad bin Sam, the reduction of the city being effected 
during the reign of Altamsh. 

I believe the second way is more acceptable because, in 
the first place, the city of Kanauj is expressly mentioned in 
the list of Shamsl victories, Shergarh being the special honorific 
epithet of the city of Kanauj. Previously, this title was con- 
sidered to have been conferred either by Sher Shah or his son 
Islam Shah, 1 but its mention in the Tabaqat-i-Nasirl makes it 
much older. It is more probable that Maulana Minhajuddin 
meant the kingdom and not the city of Kanauj when he wrote 
that the Sultan started towards Kanauj and Benares. Some 
trouble was going on in the newly conquered kingdom, and it is 
evident even from the Tabaqat i-Nasir! ; thus we have at the 
beginning : 4 4 Badaun , Banaras and the defeat of Rae Man * * 

and again at the beginning of the account of Malik Nasir-ud-din 

Mahmud : 44 after a considerable time, in the year 

623 h., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to his charge. In 
that country that prince performed numerous com&endable 
actions, and carried on holy war, as by the tenets of the faith 
enjoined, so that his praise for manliness and boldness became 
diffused throughout the area of Hindustan.” 

44 The accursed Bartu (or Britu), beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had attained 
martyrdom, he overthrew and sent to hell; and the refractory 
infidels, who were in different parts of the country of Awadh, 
he reduced and overcame, and brought a considerable number 
under obedience.” — pp. 628-29. We have another proof of the 

1 Oat. of Coins, Indian Museum, voL ii, part i, p. iii f 

intro., pp. hcxiv. $ 
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taking of the city of Kanauj during the reign of Altam§b : it is 
a coin struck to commemorate the reduction of the city. In 
1881, Dr. Hoernle published the coin for the first time. 1 * * and he 
read the marginal legend containing the mint-name as : — 

j ^4. . . . o <^f w'ib A-iAif ! OA 

Later, in 1907, the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, in his 
Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, gives the reading of 
the marginal legend of this coin as: — 

y j ^[A] . . . A ***> 2 

The marginal legend of this coin taken by itself shows 
that Mr. Wright’s reading is the correct one, but the legend 
should be compared with that of another one, a coin of the 
Bengal Sultan Mughisuddin Yuzbak, whose coin also was pub- 
lished by Dr. Hoernle at the same time. 8 On comparison it 
appears certain that what has been read by Mr. Weight as 
^yi is really the name of a place and the second name 

beginning with “Ko” seems to be Gwaliyur or Gwalior. 
I have examined the coin repeatedly during the last three 
years, and I am almost convinced that the second name ought 
to be read as “ Gwaliyur.” There are three dots over the first 
name and Mr. Wright has assigned one to the first letter, thus 
making it Fe , and two to the second one making it Te , and so 
the last letter becomes He. But on comparison with the coin of 
GJiiyas-ud-dm Iwaz, one feels certain that it is a name and 
to assign two of the dots to the first letter, making it Qaf , 
one to the second making it Nan , and supplying one more 
for the last ope, a thing by no means uncommon for this class 
of coins, thus making it Jim. So tjie word spells out Qanauj, 
the accepted spelling for the name of the ancient Kanyakubja 
in Perao-Arabic Historical Literature. These coins are very 
rare and it is quite certain that they were struck to commemo- 
rate the conquest of some part of India. We have another 
coin of *a similar nature in the Indian Museum though the 
legend is differently worded. It is a coin of the Bengal Sultan 
Sikandar Shah of the First Iliyaa Sb ah I ’Dynasty. 4 It was 
struck in the “ country of Ch&walistan or Kamru ” in the 
Hijra year 759 = a.o. 1357. It is well known that Muham- 
madans never succeeded in conquering Kamrup or Assam and 
the very name of the mint “the country of Chawalistan ” or 
KSmrup makes it certain that it was struck to commemorate 
the invasion. Similarly we have the name of the mint as 


l J.A.S.B., 1881, part i, p. 66. 

* I.M. Cat., vol. ii, part i, p. 21, No. 39. 

» Ibid., vol. ii, part ii, p. 146. 

4 Ibid., p. 158, No. 38. 
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“ Bil&d-ul-Hind ’ 9 “the country of India/’ and it appears 
certain that this coin also was struck in honour of the conquest. 
Unfortunately the date of this coin is irrecoverably gone, 
otherwise the date of the taking of Kanauj like that of NudiEh 
would have been settled. But it is certain that the city of 
Kanauj was taken some time during the reign of Altamsij, i.e. 
between a.h. 607 — 633 = a.d. 1210 — 1235. It is more probable 
that the actual conquest took place in the year a.h. 623 = a.d. 
1226, when Malik Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud was placed in charge 
of the province of Oudh and when Bartu or Britu was over- 
thrown. It coincides with the date of the evacuation of the 
Upper provinces by Seoji and Saitaram, as recorded in the 
Bardic chronicles. In a couplet quoted by Cunningham on 
the authority of Mukji the Bard Of the Khichi Chauhans, the 
date of the migration is Vikrama Samvat 1283 = a.d.’ 1226 = 
a.h. 623. 

The Bithu inscription of Siha the Rathoda, recently pub- 
lished by Mr. D, R. Bhandarkar, shows that even in 1273 a.d. 
it was known that Siha was the son of Prince Setram; so 
the names handed down by tradition are genuine. The date 
of the Bithu inscription, v.s. 1330, also shows that v.s. 1283 
as the date of the Rathoda emigration is not improbable 
Ind. Ant., vol. xl, p. 181 f. 

Thus the reduction of the ancient city of Kanauj by the 
Muhammadans took place thirty-three years after the battle 
of Chandawar and the death of Jaya-candra and twenty-six 
years after the last date in the Machlishahr grant. 

History has hitherto failed to record the exploits of the 
boy- king, the last of the proud Gahadavalas, who came to the 
throne at the age of eighteen, to face difficulties at the sight of 
which many a war-worn veteran would have turned pale. The 
fall of ancient empires and the destruction of time-honoured 
families were the order of the day. The ferocity and the 
cruelty of the conquerors, their unrelenting religious zeal 
struck terror into the heart of the Indian populace. It required 
a cool head and a stout heart to stick to the ancient capital 
and the fortunes of a falling kingdom, situated right in the 
heart of the newly-formed empire of religious zealots. The 
Punjab was lost a couple of centuries ago and the Chauhan 
had fallen. After the battle of Chandawar practically the 
whole of the Antarvedi, i.e. the Ganges- Jumna-Doab, had 
fallen into the hands of the victors, and immediately after- 
wards the last remnant of the Pala Empire had disappeared. 
Bengal was torn by internal dissensions and had fallen an easy 
victim to the marauding expeditions of Muhammad Bufchtiy&r 
Khiljl, and the royal family had taken refuge in the water- 
bound strongholds of Eastern Bengal. Only the last Gahada^ 
ala was making a stand for a remnant of his ancestral 
dominions. The very name of the last king of the Gahaj^avala 
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dynasty was unknown to the C&ranas of Rajputana. “The 
son of Jaya Chandra is called Set- Bam by Tod, Sita-Ram by 
Mukji, and Sweta Raya by Dr. Hall’s informant. All these 
various readings are dearly intended for the same name; but 
they differ utterly from the name which has been handed 
down by the tradition and by song throughout the North-West 
Provinces. Everywhere the son of Jaya Chandra is called 
Lakhan, and in song he is known as the Kanaujiya Rdi .” 1 * 
Tod places the migration of the Royal family in the Vikrama 
year a.d. 1268= 1211. Cunningham places it in 1283 according 
to Mukji’ s books which he had himself examined and quotes a 
verse whioh he heard from the Bard’s sons. 1 

An attempt to fix the boundaries of the Gahadavala king- 
dom would probably meet with some success at the present 
date. After the battle of Chandawar, the fortresses of Koil or 
Kol and Asni fell into the hands of the Muhammadans. As 
I have already stated Asni was an important stronghold even 
in the times of the Pratiharas. Mahmud of Ghazni captured 
this fort after the sack of Kanauj and the flight of Jaipal or 
Rajyapala. 3 * In the west Badaun the ancient Vodamayuta 
was taken once during the lifetime of Sultan Muhammad Bin 
Sam, and in the list of his victories it is entered as a holy-war 
(Jih&d,).* Altamsb was the feudatory of Budaun when he was 
invited by the nobles of Dehli to ascend the throne, but after 
that we find that Budaun is mentioned at the beginning of the 
list of Altamsb’s victories. The only probable meaning seems 
to be that Budaun and the surrounding country formed a sort 
of buffer between the Gahadavala kingdom and the Muham- 
madan Empire and was continually changing hands. The 
eastern boundary is more difficult to settle. Tirhut was not 
conquered till the time of Altamsb, and even then simply 
over-run, 5 and probably the modern districts of Jaunpur, 
Gorakhpur and Gonda were the last remnants of the empire 
of the GahadavSlas. 


l Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep., vol. xi, p. 123. 

* Ithd. 

8 Elliot, vol. ii, p. 46— Tarikh-Yamim. 

* TabaqSt-iNasirl (Bib. Ind.), pp. 471 and 491. 

t Ibid., p. 027." 



56 . Contribution to our knowledge of Indian Earwigs. 

By Malcolm Burr, D.Sc., M.A., F.E.S., &c. 

Since the publication of the half volume on Dermaptera in 
the Fauna of British India series, substantial additions have 
been made to our knowledge; the classification has been re- 
vised, and in the following pages, sixteen species are added to 
the list, of which eleven are new to science : several of the 
others have been described since the appearance of the half 
volume in question, and two or three genera are added to the 
Indian list, and several imperfectly known species are here dealt 
with more fully. 

The Pygidicranidae are enriched by the inclusion among 
them of the Echinosomatinae, and also some Ethiopian and 
Neotropical subfamilies. 

The Labidwidae are not much affected, exoept by the 
removal of the Echinosomatinae. 

The Labiidae have been profoundly altered by an outline 
revision published by me in the Deutsche Entomologisohe 
National- Bibliothek, No. 8 , pp. 68-61 (1911) : the new arrange- 
ment is referred to below. 

The Ghelisochinae are given the rank of a family, but other- 
wise are not much altered. 

The Forficulidae are altogether recast : the subfamilies 
represented in India are as follows 

Anechurinae, in which the doubtful genus Lipodes is pro- 
visionally ranged: Homotages is removed to the ForficuMnae 
which is enriched by several other non-Indian genera, several 
out of the old Opisthocosmiinae, which is otherwise scarcely 
altered, but the formerly suppressed subfamily Eudohrninae is 
revived from Evdohmia and also Kosmetor. 

The whole of the system, as it stands to-day, is given in 
detail in Wy tsman’ s Genera Insector um , Dermaptera, 1911, Brus- 
sels, to which the reader is referred for further particulars. My 
own arrangement and Zacher’s do not differ materially exoept 
in details, and it is to be hoped that we have here the founda- 
tions of a natural system which will be eventually adopted. 
The arrangement of the Family Forficulidae is, however, purely 
provisional, and is liable to considerable alterations. 

The page numbers quoted in this paper at the upper left- 
hand corner of each description or note refer to my half Volume 
in the “Fauna.” 4 
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p. 17. 

With reference to the food and habits of earwigs, it is 
interesting to quote an extract from a letter from Dr. Annan- 
dale : — * 

“ The giant stinging- nettle of the Himalayas (Girardinia 
heterophyla , Decne.) is, when in flower, extraordinarily attrac- 
tive to many species of earwigs. I have not seen specimens of 
the group in such variety elsewhere as I did on the inflores- 
cence of this plant at Bhim Tal in Kumaon in September, 
1906. The fruit had already begun to form, and representa- 
tives of the following species were greedily devouring the un- 
ripe seeds : — 

Diplatys siva , Forcipula trispinosa, Allodahlia macropyga, 
A . coriacea , Forficula planicollis, and Eudohrnia metallica. 

Apparently the plant possesses no attraction for earwigs 
except when in this condition, for I have often examined it at 
other times of the year without finding a single specimen.” 

Concerning Diplatys gladiator Mr. Gravely writes: 44 This 
species is abundant in Calcutta during the rains and a few 
weeks following on whitewashed walls on the Maidan, where 
it runs about very rapidly and erratically, pausing for a mo- 
ment only when it meets with anything that excites its 
curiosity. I once saw a couple apparently feeding on the 
remains of some small kind of fig (probably the fruit of the Pipal 
tree — Ficus religiosa) and have watched specimens catching 
and devouring small May- flies on walls under the arc-lamps in 
the Eden Gardens. 4 s th e slightest struggle on the part of the 
May-fly is sufficient to send the Diplatys rushing wildly off again , 
1 doubt whether the latter ever captures really healthy flies.” 

Dr. Annandale has recently taken specimens of both 
Labidura riparia and L . bengalensis under stones between 
tide-marks on the shore of the Chilka Lake in N. E. Madras. 

p. 31. 

The classification of the earwigs has undergone a radical 
change bwing to the appearance of Zacher’s book, and the work 
is not yet complete. The system is based upon the structure 
of the opisthomeres, that is to say, the pygidium and its ap- 
pendages, upon the venation of the wings, and upon the struc- 
ture of the genitalia. 

Most of these characters are too difficult for ordinary pur- 
poses of identification, as their study involves the dissection of 
many specimens and preparation of very numerous microscopic 
slides. 

The order Dermaptera is divided into three suborders. 
Of these two, the Arixenina and Hemimerina each include a 
single aberrant subparasitic species foreign to the Indian Fauna. 
The third suborder, the Forficulina , includes the true earwigs. 
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This is divided into three Superfamilies, the Protodermap- 
ter a , consisting of the Pygidicraniidae and the Labiduridae , the 
Paradermaptera , with the single family Apachyidae , and the 
Eudermaptera , including the remaining three families, the 
Labiidae, Chelisochidae , and Forficulidae . 

p. 43. 

Pig.. 3 P is attributed by error to Diplatys fletcheri : it 
really represents the ventral aspect of the apex of the abdomen 
of D. gladiator , Burr. 

p. 51. 

Diplatys rufesccns , Kirby. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from : - 

E. Himalayas : Kurseong, 5000 ft. , 7-ix-09. Nos. 2878 
and 2880 (N. Annandale). 

United Provinces: Kumaon, Bhim Tal, 4500 ft., 
21-X-06. “ Under stone, sitting on a mass of eggs, 

which it refused to leave.” No. 631/15 (N. Annan- 
dale). 

p. 53. 

Zacher has restricted the genus Pygidicrana to the South 
American forms, in which the apical chitinised portion of the 
penis, the parameres, are slender and narrow, with no teeth : 
for the oriental species, and consequently for all the Indian 
species included by me in Pygidicrana. he erects the new genus 
Kalocrania 9 with K. marmoncrura as its type. Therefore, 
for the six hitherto-known Indian species, together with the 
following, the generic name Kalocrania , Zacher, replaces Pygidi- 
crana , Serville. 

p. 56. 

Kalocrania valid a, Dohrn. 

Father Astruc found a short-winged variety common in 
the Madura District. He writes me that “ they live under the 
bark of trees, chiefly where some accidental wound hds made 
the bark burst.” He found a female with some forty eggs, 
somewhat oblong, “ attached by the thinner extremity and set 
in some order.” Father Astruc also found one apparently 
about to attack a female of a large Attacus atlas , which he 
had pinned to a tree to attract males. 

Kalocrania raja , sp. n. 

Large and powerful. 

Antennae yellow. 

Head yellow, with big black spot on the frons. 
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Pronotum dark-brown, with yellow sides and faint median 
yellow stripe : nearly oval, subtruncate posteriorly. 

Scutellum equilateral, prominent. 

Elytra black, with discoidal yellow spot, broad, rather 
short, apioally truncate. , 

Wings rudimentary. 

Legs yellow. 

Abdomen deep brown, gradually dilated towards the apex. 

Last dorsal segment inflated, ample, deep ohocolate, with 
a median sulcus, finely rugulose, the external angles pro- 
duced as a crested tubercle. 

Penultimate ventral segment ample, very broad, and 
rounded. 

Forceps subcontiguous, broad and depressed asymmetri- 
cally arcuate, the external margin raised near the base with 
an erect blunt crested tooth. 

cf 

Long, corporis .. 30 mm 

„ forcipis . . 6 

India : Nilgiri Hills, 6000 ft., i-08. 

H. L. Andrewes, 1 & . (Type in B.M.). 

This species resembles P. valida , but differs in the colora- 
tion, uniform legs, short, truncate elytra and aborted wings, 
crest on exterior angles of the last dorsal segment, and external 
erect basal tooth of the forceps. 

The structure of the last dorsal segment and forceps is 
almost identical with that of D . kallipyga . 

p. 64. 

Picrania angustata , Dohrn. 

I refer to this species a male in my collection taken by Mr 
E. E. Green in the Nilgiris, at Kharkur Ghal, on April 17th, 

1910. 

pp. 67 and 68 . 

The placing of Palex sparattoides , Borm., as a subfamily 
of the* Labiduridae is confirmed by Zacher after study of the 
male gonapophyses. 

I have come to the conclusion that the creature described 
by Dohrn under the name Platylabia major is nothing more or 
less than the female of this species, and Dohrn’s name must 

therefore stand : Palex falls then as a homonym of Platylabia, 
and the PaUcinae become the Platyldbinae : see also note in 

“ Fauna/- I * * * * * * * 9 pp. 124 and 126. 

p. 70. 

The Echinosomatinae must be removed from the Labiduri- 
dae to the Pygidicranidae , in spite of the absence of .keels on 
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the femora : these are not a scientific essential characteristic of 
that group, but merely a convenient feature for purpose of 
identification. 

p. 73. 

• Subfamily ALLOSTETHINAE. 

This subfamily includes a few species of powerfully built, 
dark-coloured earwigs, only known from the Oriental Region. 

It is characterized by the form of the sternal plates ; both 
the prosternum and mesosternum being sharply pointed pos- 
teriorly ; the second tarsal segment has a tufted lobe, some- 
what resembling that of the Chelisochidae. 

Three genera are known, and as they may in time all be 
discovered in India, and still more probably in Burma ; we 
give the following table of genera : — 

Table of Genera . 

1. Totally apterous : metanotum 

concave (as in larvae) : (virga 

inflated at the base) 1 . Gonolabidura , Zacher. 

1.1. Elytra always, wings usually, 
well developed and metano- 
tum truncate (virga not in- 
flated). 

2. Size large. (About 30 mm.) : 

(virga feebly bowed, shorter 
than the praeputial sack : 
metaparameres powerful, el- 
liptical) . . . . 2. Allostethus , Verhoeff. 

2. 2. Size smaller ( 10 — 21 mm.) (virga 
strongly bowed, longer than 
the praeputial sack : meta- 
parameres feeble, apically 

pointed) . . . . 3. Allosthetdla , Zacher. 

The genus Allostethus includes the well-known Malayan ear- 
wig formerly known as Psalis indica , Hagenb. : it is a powerful, 
dark-coloured, usually fully- winged species, sometimes with an 
ill-defined yellowish spot on the elytra. It may be discovered 
in Burma, whence I have seen a distinctly Allostethid, but 
indeterminable, young larva. Allosthetdla , Zacher, contains 
a Malayan species, which resembles the above and its allies, 
but is much smaller. 

Genus Gonolabidura, Zacher* 

Type : Gonolabidura volz% t Zacher. ( = piligera f Borafc). 

Build powerful : antennae multi-segmentate, 4 and 3 seg- 
ments short : totally apterous, the metanotum concave behind. 
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of larval form : pro- and mesosterna strongly narrowed poste- 
riorly : abdomen more or less paralM-sided : forceps with 
branches subcontiguous, robust, and trigonal. 

This genus is very closely related to AUostethue , Vfcrh., 
from which it differs mainly in being totally apterous. f 

Range : — Oriental Region. 

Oonolabidura astruci , sp. n. 

Size moderate : build robust : colour blackish brown. 

Antennae brown, with 16-17 segments : third not very 
long, fourth shorter, fifth nearly equal the third, rest a little 
longer, subpyriform, slender at the base. 

Head tumid, smooth and shining, sutures obsolete, broad 
at the base : eyes small. 

Pronotum transverse, rectangular, smooth, shining, median 
suture indistinct: meso- and metanota larval, smooth and 
shining. 

Prosternum short, acute basally : raesosternum acute : 
metasternum with lobe short, rectangular, transverse, truncate. 

Legs brown, paler apically : tarsi long and slender. 

Abdomen shining brown above, broad and dilated, slightly 
narrower at the apex than in the middle : basal segments 
smooth, the others gradually more strongly punctate: at the 
sides, segments 7 — 9 are strongly convex, bat not acute, and 
rugulose : ventral surface dull brown, pirib$»e*xfft. 

Last dorsal segment ample, rectangular, transverse, shin- 
ing, and almost smooth, median suture distinct, posterior 
margin truncate : on each side there is an obtuse straight keel. 

Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded, the apex 
itself truncate, with a thick yellow pubescence. 

Apical segment of parameres lariceolate, very long and 
narrow. 

Pygidium typical, not protruding. 

Forceps <? with the branches remote, robust, trigonal at 
the base itself, then attenuate and strongly arcuate : $ sub- 
contiguous, nearly straight, the inner margin erenate. 

. & o 

Long, corporis . . 16 mm. 18 — 19*6 

,, lorcipis .. 2*76 3*5 

South India : Madura Distriot ; Shembaganur. 

Several specimens, in fungi and under rotten bark (coll, 
mihi Astruc). 

I am indebted to Father Astruc for* this fine and very dis- 
tinctive species. 

At first glance, it looks like a robust Gonolabi8 > but the 
structure of the tarsi and sternal plates show at once that it is 
an Allostethid. It differs from G. pUigera from Sumatra, in 
the shorter, broader body and more arcuate forceps. 
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Psalis femoralis , Dohrn. 



The Indian Museum possesses a species, which I refer to 
fchis«species, from— 

E. Himalayas: Kurseong, 5000 ft., April 7, 1909. (D. 
Lynch) 


pp. 81 and 82. 

Anisolabis colossea , Dohrn, is now placed in a distinct 
genus Titanolabis, Burr (Tr. Ent. Soc., p. 108, 1910), charac- 
terized by the rounded lobes of the meso- and metasternum, 
and also total absence of any rudiments of elytra. 


Homwolabis , Borelli. 

Homasolabis , Borelli, Boll. Mus. Torino, xxvi, No. 640. 
p. 1. (1911). 

Differs from Euborellia only in the form of the sternal 
plates : the meso- and metasterna are not trunoate, but rather 
narrow : produced into rounded lobes : from Titanolabis it 
differs in the presence of rudimentar^ elytra. 

Type and only known species : H. maindroni , Borelli. 

This genus stands in the same relation to Titanolabis that 
Euborellia stands to Anisolabis . 


Homceolabis maindroni , Borelli. 

I&omceolabis maindroni , Bor., Bol. Mus. Tor., vol. xxvi, 
No. 640, p. 4(1911). 

c? 9 

Long, corporis 15*5 — 10 mm. 15 mm. 

,, forcipis . . 2*5 2*5 

General colour black, the legs orange yellow. 

Antennae red at the base, the rest dark, with some ante- 
apical segments pale : 4th segment a little shorter than the 
third, fifth about equal to third : segments all rather thiok, and 
subovate, rather long. 

Head deep reddish black, smooth and tumid, sutures obso- 
lete : mouth parts deep red. 

Pronotum rectangular, a little longer than broad, and 
slightly widened posteriorly ; black, with a median transverse 
depression and sides reddish, distinctly keeled : 

Prosterum parallel-sided : 

Meso- and metasterna narrow, not truncate, but produced 
into a rather narrow, prominent, rounded lobe. 5 

Elytra small lateral flaps, narrow at the base. || 

Meso- and metanota smooth and black 

' .. : 'M 
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Legs orange yellow : first tarsal segment a little longer 
than the tumid third. 

Abdomen black, puuctulation very fine and feeble. 

Last dorsal segment almost smooth, broader than long, 
trunoate posteriorly, rectangular in the $ almost so in the $. 
Penultimate ventral segment rounded in both sexes. 
Forceps alike in both sexes, the brandies stout, contigu- 
ous, straight, unarmed, trigonal at the base, somewhat de- 
pressed. 

S. India ; Pondichery (Mus. Paris, Type). 

Ceylon : Peradeniya, 1 <$ 1 Aug. 1910 (Green ; coll, mihi ) : 
Kala-oya, 12-05 1 $ (coll, mihi): Kandy, 12- vi-10 1 & (India) 
Museum, No. 8427-10). 

At first glance this species looks like a large B . annandalei, 
but it is characterized by the contiguous, straight forceps, 
alike in both sexes. 

It is sharply distinguished by the form of the sternal 
plates, which characterize the genus. 

p. 84. 

Anisolahis kudagae , Burr. 

Ceylon : Hagatale, February 11th, 1910, a female under 
a decayed log, surrounded by young (Green, colh mihi). 

p. 87. 

The generic name Borellia being preoccupied by Rehn. 
I, have been Obliged to alter this name, and have proposed 
Evborettia (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., xxxviii, p. 448, note, 1910). 

/ 

Table of Species, 

1. Elytra meeting on the sutural 

margin. 

2. Elytra exposing half the meso- 

notum. 

3., Eoroeps d similar, not arouate : • 
sides of abdominal segments 
4 — 9 in the <J not aoute nor 
oarinulate >. 1. greeni, Barr. r. 

3-3. Forcep <? asymmetrical: sides 
of abdominal segments 4—9 
aonte, oarinulate . . 2. astruci, sp. n. 

2-2. Elytra oovering mesonotum 
almost entirely : (sides of ab- 
domen <J aoute, oarinulate: 
forceps <f asymmetrical : 
penultimate ventral segment 
<f with tufts of long bristles). 3. penicillaia; Bor. 
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1- 1. Elytra lateral, not meeting at 

the suture. •« 

2. Femora ringed with black .. 4. aidft, Dohrn. 

2- 2, Femora not ringed . . 5. annandalei , Burr. 

Euborellia astruci, sp. n. 

Small : deep black.™ 

Antennae dark brown ,jjji|l segments rather yellowish. 

Head jet black, finely pufielriate, tumid, sutures obsolete. 

Pronotum blaok, brownish posteriorly and at the sides 
almost square, very slightly wider posteriorly than anteriorly. 

Elytra as in E.gremi, exposing about half the mesono- 
tum : black, shading to reddish brown. 

Legs dark brown. 

Abdomen jet black, the segments bordered with reddish : 
densely punotulate : sides of segments in the & 4 — 9 acute, 
carinulate : 

Last dorsal segment in the 9 transverse, truncate, with 
a median sulcus : similar in the 9 but sulcus feebler. 

Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded : in the 9 
narrower. t 

Forceps with the branches in the $ trigonal, asymmetri- 
cal, the left branch feebly, the right strongly, arcuate ; in the 
9 contiguous, trigonal, simple. 

dr 

Long, corporis .. 9’5 mm. 

,, foreipiB . • 1‘75 

S. India : Madura, Shembaganur : many specimens. 
(Astruc, coll. mthi). 

This species resembles E. greeni generally , agreeing espe- 
cially in the form of the elytra > but the punctulation is 
stronger, the colour deeper, the sides of the abdomen are acute 
and carinulate in the male, and the penultimate ventral seg- 
ment broader, and the forceps of the male asymmetrical. 

From E* penicillata it differs in the smaller size, denser 
and coarser punctulation, darker colour, and broader penulti- 
mate ventral segment, without tufts of bristles. 

Father As truc found it under stones and in fungi. He 
notes that they mate about the end of February , and that the 
eggs lie in a heap. 

Euborellia penicillata , Borelli. 

Evhordlia peniciUata, Bor., Boll. Mus. Tor., vdt. xxvi, 
No. 040, p. 3 (I9jl) ' re- 
size medium : colour black, legs orange. * 

Antennae with segments 1—3 orange, the rest ^laokish 

brown^, ' M' \ 
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Head black, mouth parts orange, sutures indistinct, 
smooth. 

Pronotum rectangular, a trifle longer than broad, black, 
the sides slightly reflexed, and narrowly bordered with orange ; 
smooth. f 

Elytra ample for the genus, almost covering the meso- 
notum. 

Legs orange. 

Abdomen punctulate, moderately dilated about the middle, 
deep reddish black : sides of segments 4 — 9 in the <3 acute, 
rugulose and oarinulate. 

Last dorsal segment c? rectangular, with a median sulcus, 
truncate posteriorly : in the 9 similar, but narrower. 

Penultimate ventral segment 3 rounded, nearly smooth : 
near the apex, in the middle, there is a pair of diverging tufts 
of long, stiff, yellow bristles. 

Forceps in the 3 with the branches remote, trigonal in 
the basal half, asymmetrical, the left branch feebly, right 
bianch strongly arcuate : in -the 9 simple, trigonal, sub- 
contiguous, gently arouate. 

<3 9 

Long, corporis .. 14 mm. 12 5 mm. 

,, forcipis ♦ . 2*25 2 

S. India : Ootacamund, under stone, 3 and 9 , 12tli 

August, 1910. (E. E. Green, coll. mihi). Nilghiri, Coonoor 

(Mus. Paris, Type). 

This species closely resembles E . greenly Burr, but differs 
in the smoother head and pronotum, rather more strongly 
punctulate abdomen, but especially in the larger elytra, which 
only expose a very small portion of the mesonotum : also in 
the acute and keeled sides of the abdomen in the male, and 
asymmetrical forceps. 

Very characteristic is the peculiar pair of diverging tufts 
of long yellow bristles near the apex of the penultimate ventral 
segment. 

p. 92. 

Forcipula decolyi , Borm. 

Sikkim : Gangtok, Sept. 9th, 1909 ( coll . mihi). 

p. 108. 

Ctenisolabis bifoveolata , Bol. 

Father Astruc has sent me several specimens of this spe- 
cies, which was hitherto known only from Bolivar’s unique 
type : they were found at Shembaganur, in the Madura dis- 
trict in Southern India. It was found under stones, in com- 
pany with EuboreJlia astruci ♦ 
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The antennal segments are much shorter them indicated 
in Bolivar's figure, and the mesonotal keels exclude it 'from 
Leptisolabis ; it therefore falls into Ctenisolabis. 

It j is easy to recognize by the relatively large size, uniform 
red legs and remote, arcuate foroeps of the male : those of the 
female are the same as in other female Brachylabids, that is, 
simple, and contiguous.^ 

p. 106. 

Genus Nannisolabis, Burr. 

Table of Species , 

1. Pronotum longer than broad. 

2. Pronotum parallel-sided, densely punc- 

tulate. . , 1. phileias, Burr. 

2. 2. Pronotum gently dilated posteriorly 

nearly smooth .. . . 2. willeyi, Burr. 

1.1. Pronotum broader than long, widen- 
ed posteriorly, very finely punctulate 3. jormicoides sp. n. 


p. 108. 

Nannisolabis jormicoides , sp. n. 

Small, shining black, very finely punctulate, with fine 
golden pubescence. 

Antennae black, paler towards the apex : first segment 
long, and thick : second minute ; third rather long, the rest 
rather short, and growing thicker towards the apex. 

Head shining black : eyes small, anterior. 

Pronotum a little wider than long, broadened posteriorly : 

Mesonotum with tumid shoulders. 

Legs nearly black. 

Abdomen finely punctulate, black, sub-divided before the 
apex, which is narrowed : Forceps with the branches short, 
conical, gently incurved, sub-contiguous in the & , contiguous 
in the 9 . 

d* *9 

Long, corporis . . 5*5—6 mm. 7 — 7*5 mm. 

,, foroipis . . *5 *5 

S. India : — Madura district, Shembaganur, numerous 
specimens, under dry cow-dung (Astruc). 

This little species, with a superficial resemblance to an 
ant, differs from N. philetas , which it otherwise resembles, in 
the form of the pronotum; it is smaller and blacker than 
N. wiUeyi . ^ 

The female is a little larger than the male bu&Jhe two 
sexes are very much alike. 
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p. 110. 

Family iv. LAB1IDAE. 

This family has now been revised by me and split into 
several sub-families. * 

The following is the arrangement of the sub-families repre- 
sented in India : — 

Table of Subfamilies. 

1. Head transverse, sutures very distinct, 
broad posteriorly , narrowed anteriorly ; 
eyes rather large and prominent, as long 
as, or longer than, the first antennal 
segment . . . . . . 1. Spongiphorinae . 

1. 1. Head narrow, more or less parallel- sided, 
the sutures nearly obsolete ; eyes smaller , 
scarcely longer than the first antennal 
segment . • . . . . 2. Labiinae . 

The distinction between these two groups, though well 
marked in the typical forms, is less marked in the Indian 
genera. 

There are five other subfamilies, but these are not yet 
known to be represented in India. 

p. 111. 

The genus Spongiphora , Serv., is now restricted to a few 
South American forms. The subfamily Spongiphorinae is sepa- 
rated from the subfamily Labiinae by the broader and more 
depressed head, more inflated cheeks and more prominent 
eyes. As thus defined, it is represented by two genera ih 
India : Spongovostox, Burr, and Irdex, Burr. 

I. Subfamily SPONGIPHORINAE. 

This is mainly an American subfamily : it is characterized 
by the broad and depressed head , strong sutures and promi- 
nent eyds. 

Table of Genera. 

1. Cheeks tumid, shorter than the 

eyes . 1. Irdex y Burr. 

L 1. Cheeks smooth, as long as the 

eyes, or longer . . 2. Spongovostox, Burr. 

P-114. 

Genus Erotbsis, Burr. 

The original speoimen of Spongiphora sphinx, Burr, which 
is the type of this genus, has been Undoubtedly identified with 
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Proreus aimulans > St&l., so the genus falls as coincident with 
Proreua. ' 

It, therefore, remains to define the true position of Labi* 
dura l decipims> Kirby. 

• ! 1 

Genus Ibdbx, Burr. 

Irdex , Burr, Deutsoh. Ent. Nat. Bibl., Vol. 2, p. 59 (1911). 

Antennae with about 15 cylindrical segments, the fourth 
nearly as long as the third : head broad and depressed. Eyes 
prominent. Elytra and wings perfectly developed. Legs 
slender. Tarsi long and slender ; the first and third segments 
equally long, the second minute. Abdomen nearly parallel. 
Pygidium prominent. Forceps remote, elongate, depressed. 

This genus contains the single species hitherto known as 
Spongiphora nitidipennis , Borm. 

Additional Indian localities are : — 

Madura : Shembaganur, common. (Astruc, coll. Burr). 

E. Himalayas : Kurseong, 5000 ft. (Ind. Mus.)! 

The latter specimen is a small pale variety, with very 
hairy, buff elytra, and long narrow, apioaliy emarginate 
pygidium. 


Genus Spongovostox, Burr. 

Spongovo8tox, Burr, Deutsch. Ent. Nat. Bibl., No. 8, p. 
69 (1911). 

Type: Spongiphora quadrimaculata , St 81. 

Sizes small or medium. Antennae with from fifteen to 
twenty segments, all cylindrical, the fourth nearly as long as 
the third. Head depressed, rather broad, sutures distinct. 
Eyes big. Pronotum often widened posteriorly, or subquadrate. 
Legs slender. Tarsi slender, the third segment much longer 
than the second. 

Range : Tropical Asia, Africa, America and Australia. 

1. Spongovoatox semiflavus, Burr. (p. 113). 

This is the only known Indian species of the genus, 
although seventeen species are at present included in it.# 
Additional localities : 

Ceylon: Peradeniya and Ruanwella, several from under 
bark of diseased rubber-tree (ffevea). (Green, coll. Burr). 


Subfamily LABIINAE. 

This subfamily includes Chaetospania > Sphingolabi$ % Labia 
and a few new genera. They are mostly small specie^, with 
body moderately, or sometimes strongly, depressed : tb# head 
ia smooth and tumid, the sutures nearly obsolete, t% eyes 

small. ' M 
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Table of Genera, , 

1. Fourth and fifth antennal seg- 

ments as long as the third, or 
longer. 

2. Head subsinuate on posterior 

margin ; body decidedly de- 
pressed : anterior femora 

thickened. . . 1. Ohaetospania , Karsoh. 

2. 2. Head truncate posteriorly ; 
anterior femora not thick- 
ened. . . . . 2. Labia , Leach. 

1. 1. Fourth and fifth antennal seg- 
ments shorter than the third, 

often conical. . . . . Prolabia , Leaoh. 

-m 

Genus Labia, Leach. 

This genus stands as arranged in the monograph of Indian 
Earwings, with the following modification : Spongipkora lutea , 
Bonn., is included, and L. arachidis , Yers., and L. nigrtlla , 
Dubr., and L. luzonica , Dohrn, are removed to Prolabia , Burr. 

p. 118. 

Labia curvicauda , Motsoh. 

Additional localities : 

Bengal : Calcutta, Sibpur, Royal Botanic Gardens, “ in 
fruit of Nipa fructitans (Ind. Mus.) : Calcutta, 
“ on wing at midday.* 1 (Ind. Mus.). 

E. Himalayas : Kurseong, 5000 ft. (Ind. Mus.). 

Genus Prolabia, Burr. 

Prolabia , Burr, Deutsch Ent. Nat. Bibl., Vol. 2, p. 60(1911) 
Type : P. arachidis , Yerein. 

Agrees with Labia , but the segments of the antennae be- 
yond the third are all short, and generally more or less conical 
or pyriform. 

We remove to this genus the following species : — 

L . nigrella , Dubr., 

L. luzonica , Dohrn. 

L. arachidis , Yers. 

p. 124. 

We have seen (ante, p. 774) how the name Platylabia 
replaces Palex , with the single species P. major , of which Paiex 
sparattoides is a synonym. 
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For the remaining species, which were hitherto ranged in 
Platylabia, we revive the genus Chaetospania , Karsch, the type 
of which is Oh. inornata , Karsch, from Madagascar. 

The characterization given of Platylabia holds good for 
Chdetospania, as the name only was wrongly used. 

Genus Chaetospania, Karsch. 

Chaetospania , Karsch, Berl. ent. Zeit., xxx, p. 87 (1886). 

Platylabia (partim), Dohrn, Stett. ent. Zeit., xxviii, p 847 
(1867). 

Labidophora (partim), Scudder, Proc. Bost. Soc. N. FI., 
xviii, p. 297 (1876). 

Sparattina , Verhoeff, Zool. Anzeig., No. 665, p. 198 (1902). 

Type : Chaetospania inornata , Karsch. 

Antennae with fourth and fifth segments, almost, or quite, 
as long as the third. Head smooth, tumid, sutures subobsolete. 
Pronotum subquadrate, gently convex anteriorly : build slender 
and body decidedly depressed. Elytra and wings perfectly 
developed, pubescent, the former not keeled. Legs rather 
short. Femora, especially anterior pair, thickened. Abdomen 
subparallel-sided in the <f . Pygidium free. Forceps & de- 
pressed, remote. 

Platylabia major , Dohrn, the type of Platylabia , having 
been shown to be a Labidurid, identical with Palex sparatioides , 
Borm., and Sphingolabis , Bonn., being confined to its type 
S . furcifer, Borm., and two closely related non- Indian species, 
the genus Chaetospania includes the rest of the species formerly 
ranged in Platylabia , as well as the true Chaetospania , and 
Ch. feae is returned to it from Sphingolabis. 

pp. 125 and 126. 

I have come to the decision that Platylabia gestroi, Dubr., 
is the female of Ph . ihoracica , Dhorn, and that P. nigriceps 9 
Kirby, is not specifically distinct, so that these three species, as 
recorded, now are fused under the name Chaetospania thoracica , 
Dohrn. • 

p. 125. 

Table of Species . 

1. Pygidium <s bifid at apex. 

2. Pygidium d* with sides dilated. 1. foliata > Burr. 

2.2. Pygidium d parallel-sided . . 2. /eae, Borm. 

1. L Pygidium d not bifid at theapex. 

2. Pygidium d truncate at apex, 

with a minute median lobe . . 3. thoracica , Dohrn. 

2. 2. Pygidium d • triangular, apically 

acute . . .. . . 4. stiletta, sp^si. 
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Chaestoapania foliata, Burr. 

Platylabia foliata , Barr, Stett. ent. Zeit., p. 388 (1911). 

Small : general colour red and black : build slender : 

Antennae brownish-yellow : (nine segments remain) ; * 

Head smooth, chocolate-brown: sutures indistinct; 

Pronotum deep chocolate-brown : convex anteriorly and 
gently rounded posteriorly : prozona somewhat tumid. 

Elytra and wings dark brown, pubescent, ample. 

Legs yellow : femora thick. 

Abdomen red : blackish near the base ; hairy : 

Last dorsal segment & simple, smooth, quadrate. 

Pygidium d 1 depressed and dilated, widest in the middle, 
with angular oonvex sides : posteriorly rounded and deeply 
emarginate, with two triangular sharp-pointed lobes. 

Forceps with the branches remote and slender : strongly 
pubescent, gently arcuate : the inner margin armed with two 
sharp teeth. 

Long, corporis 5 5 — 7 mm. 

,, forcipis 1*75 — 2. 

Ceylon : (1 <? , Type, coll. Dohrn) : Garnpola ? frpal^n- 
kered barb of Hevea brasiliensis , 23-xii-09 (Green, 1 $ coll. 

This species somewhat resembles the Australian C . brun- 
neri but is a little smaller and weaker. The forceps are much 
less strongly arcuate, and instead of one very prominent tooth 
there are two short but sharp ones: the pygidium is bifid in 
both, but in P . brunneri it is nearly parallel-sided, whereas ii> 
this species the sides are distinctly* convex and obtuse- 
angular. 

It is described from a well-preserved and well-developed 
male in the Dohrn collection. Mr. Green has sent me a second 
male, also from Ceylon, which is smaller, and the forceps are 
somewhat malformed, and the teeth obsolete. 

Type in Dohrn collection. 


Ohaetospama atUetta, sp. n. 

Size medium : general colour black, the body deep chest- 
nut : abdomen and f oroeps hairy. 

Antennae black, with 11 segments, the fourth about 
equal to the third, long, elongate pyriform. 

Head smooth , black, depressed, sutures indistinct. 

Pronotum black, convex anteriorly, sides subparallel, 
gently rounded posteriorly : prozona somewhat tumid. 

Elytra and wings black, finely punctulate, well-devel- 
oped, , ; . v ... • 
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Legs yellowish ; anterior femora, which are decidedly 
thickened, often black. 

Abdomen subparallel-sided, deep reddish chestnut, hairy, 
and finely punctulate. 

Last dorsal segment <? 9 rectangular, transverse, posterior 
margin truncate, darker in colour, somewhat tumid over the 
insertion of the forceps, with a pair of small, compressed 
tubercles in the middle. 

Penultimate ventral segment d* ample, quadrate, pos- 
terior margin gently sinuate ; $ broadly rounded. 

Pygidium prominent in both sexes : in depressed, 
rather broad, triangular, apically, acute ; in $ depressed, 
broad, quadrate, apioally truncate. 

Forceps with the branches very hairy, deep reddish chest- 
nut, depressed, sub-trigonal, remote, elongate, and gently 
arcuate towards the apex in both sexes ; in the c? there is a 
small, nearly obsolete laminate tooth in the basal third, and 
a strong, prominent, laminate tooth in the second third : in 
the 9 the inner margin is laminate about the middle. 

d 9 

Long, corporis . . 7*5—8 mm. . . 7*5 — 8*25 mm 

,, forcipis .. 2—3 2—2*5 

Southern India : Madura District, Shembaganur, 11 dP d* , 
8 9 (Astruc ; coll. mihi). 

In coloration and general structure, this species resembles 
Ch . feae, but it is a size larger, the armature of the forceps is 
not quite the same, and the pygidium is acute, not bifid. 

It is quite different from those of its congeners, which 
have aculeate pygidia. 

From Ch. aculeata , Borm., it differs in the straight forceps 
of the male and truncate pygidium of the 9 ; from the Afri- 
can Ch. paederina in the larger size, different colour, stouter 
build, broader and bigger pygidium and laminate, not spined, 
teeth of the forceps in the 9 : from Ch styligera , Burr, in the 
decidedly greater size, much broader, less spiniform pygidium, 
and laminate, not spiniform teeth of the forceps. 

This species appears to be fairly constant, for the only 
variation, beyond trifling difference in size, in the several 
specimens examined, is in the ooloration of the legs; in about 
half the specimens, the anterior femora are black. 

p. 127. 

Sphmgolabis holds good, including 8. hatoaiiensis, JBorm. 
(Lombok and Hawaii), and 8. villioa , Burr. (8. Africa), i# well 
as its type, 8. furcifer (Sumatra). Ji 

But Chaetospmia being revived, as already mentioned* 
Sphingofaftie feae is restored to its original genus. | 
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Sphingolabis is very closely related to Chaetospania : differ* 
ing only in its somewhat larger size, stouter build, less de- 
pressed body, broader head and more nearly square pro- 
notum. 

. «' 

p 129. 

The Chdisochinae are raised to the rank of a family, the 
Chelisochidae , being the third family of the Superfamily Euder- 
maptera : the remaining subfamilies given in this page remain 
in the family Forficulidae. 

p« 136. 

The specimen from Travancore recorded here as var. stra- 
tioticus , Rehn, of Chelisoches mono , Fab., proves to be the 
hitherto undescribed male of Adiathetus tenebrator , Kirby. 

q.v. (post, p. 792). 

p. 136. 

Genus Proreus, Burr. 

Table of Species. 

1. Pronotum longer than broad, 
and gently widened posteriorly 
(size medium). 

2. Forceps rather slender with one 
sharp tooth, or not toothed : 

build slender. . . 1 . simulans , St 81. 

2.2. Forceps depressed, broad and 
stout, with several teeth : build 
stronger . . . . 2. ritsemae , Borm. 

1.1. Pronotum about as broad as 
long : (smaller insects). 

2. Pygidium short and broad, 
emarginate in the middle : for- 
ceps with one sharp tooth : last 
dorsal segment with no minute 

tubercles . . 3. melanocephalus , Dohrn. 

2.2. Pygidium hidden : last dorsal 
segment & with a pair of 
minute tubercles on posterior 
margin. 

3. Build slender : foroeps with 
several strong teeth : abdomen 
scarcely dilated : last dorsal 
segment with 2 minute 
tubercles near together in mid* 
die of posterior margin : wings 

normally developed . . 4. delicatulus , sp. n. 
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3.3. Build stout : foroeps with teeth 
almost or quite obsolete : abdo- 
men moderately dilated : last 
dorsal segment with pair of 
^niriute tubercles not near 
together : wings normally 
abortive . . . , 5. cunctator , sp. n. 

p. 136. 

Proreu8 delicatulus , sp. n. 

Size small : build slender : general colour tawny and red- 
dish. Antennae with 12 — 13 segments, yellowish brown, darker 
towards the apex ; all slender and cylindrical, but third short, 
and fourth hardly longer than broad ; fifth about as long as 
third, sixth longer. 

Head depressed, smooth shining blackish brown, sutures 
obsolete. 

Pronotum about as broad as long, chocolate brown, shin- 
ing, yellowish by translucence at the sides, which are parallel ; 
posterior margin truncate, anterior convex. 

Elytra smooth, ample, shining straw yellow, shading to . 
darker at the margins ; 

Wings prominent, pale yellow, darker at the suture. 

Legs yellow. 

Abdomen shining chestnui red, darker at the sides, very 
finely punctulate. 

Last dorsal segment rectangular, broader than long, 
truncate posteriorly, with a pair of minute sharp tubercles in 
the middle of the posterior margin ; narrowed in the 9 . 

Penultimate ventral segment c? broad, truncate, in 9 
rounded, narrower. 

Pygidium d scarcely visible, truncate ; in 9 hidden. 
Forceps with the branches in the 9 remote, short, de- 
pressed, broad straight, apically incurved, with one strong and 
one weak tooth on the inner margin. 

d* * 9 

Long, corporis 6 mm. 6*6 mm. 

„ foroipis 1*6 1 

Cbylon : Peradeniya, 9-vi-10 1 d (type), and 6-V-09 19, 
at light. (Green ; c.m.). 

This elegant little species recalls P. melanocephalus but is 
smaller and the build more slender and graceful : the forceps 
are more depressed, the coloration quite different, and the 
body much less hairy. The pair of minute tubercles in the 
middle of the posterior margin of the last dorsal segment are 
absent in that species; they are, however, present in P, cunc* 
iator * but the dilated abdomen of that species distinguishes it 
at once. - '$■. 
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p. 136. 

Proreus cunctator , sp. n. 

Size small: build stout: general colour tawny and black. 
Antennae 14—16 segmentate : first* segment black, stouts and 
long; third slender and cylindrical, not very long, fourth nearly 
as long as third, the rest a little longer, all slender and sub- 
cylindrical, the segments near the base tawny, each one darker 
at the apex, the rest all dark brown. 

Head black, smooth, sutures not distinct, rather flattened, 
occiput and posterior margin somewhat tumid. 

Pronotum orange-red, a little longer than broad, parallel- 
sided, truncate anteriorly, posterior margin gently rounded. 

Elytra short, scarcely longer than the pronotum, truncate 
posteriorly, orange-yellow, but an indistinct narrow fuscous 
band along the suture and costal margin. 

Wings hidden. 

Legs tawny. 

Abdomen black, dilated, closely, and finely punctulate. 

Last dorsal segment transverse, short; posterior margin 
trunoate, rather thickened, with a short, conical, minute 
tubercle above on each side of the middle. 

Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded, with a 
faint median emargination. 

Pygidium not prominent, with a vertical face. 

Forceps with the branches remote, depressed, not trigonal, 
stout, and strongly arouate with two minute teeth about the 
middle on the inner margin. 

Only cyclolabia form of dP known — $ unknown. 

cT 

Long, corporis 6*6—7 mm. 

„ forcipis 1*6 — 1*76. 

India : Assam-Bhutan frontier : Darrang District, N.E., 
26-xii-10 (S.W. Kemp, 2 d in Indian Museum No. 8687/16 — 
8591/16). 

The appearance of this little species is very distinctive. 
It resembles P . melanocephalus , but is smaller, the coloration 
different ; all the antennal segments are more slender, the 3— 6th 
decidedly longer : the penultimate ventral segment of the male 
is entire in P. melanocephalus , and the last dorsal segment has 
not the pair of minute tubercles that are present in P. cunctator. 

The armature of the forceps is much feebler in the species, 
and the sculpture of the abdomen more dense and clear. 

The macrolabious form of the male, and also of the 
female, are unknown. Possibly there may be a macropterous 
form, which would still more resemble P. melanocephalus , and 
in this case probably the pronotum would be gently widened 
posteriorly. > 
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pp, 146 and 147. . 

Adiatketus tenebrator , Kirby (redescribed). 

•Sise medium or large : colour blackish -brown: 

Antennae with 15 — 16 segments, one or two ante-apioal 
segments pale : fourth a little more than half as long as third : 
fifth about equal to third, the rest elongate, all cylindrical. 

Head broad, depressed, tumid behind the eyes, sutures 
distinct. 

Pronotum subquadrate, slightly widened posteriorly, pro- 
zona tumid, with well-marked median suture and impression 
on each side : metazona flat. 

Elytra perfectly smooth, dull brownish black. 

Wings prominent, bright shining black tipped with orange 
at the suture. 

Legs short, black : tarsi long, slender, strongly pubescent. 

Abdomen subparallel, broader in the than in the 9 in 
which it is gently narrowed apically, deep reddish black, lateral 
tubercles strong : punctulate. 

Last dorsal segment ample, smooth : in the square, 
tumid in the middle near the posterior margin, with a row of 
small compressed tubercles, a depressed area near the angles : 
in the 9 similarly, but more feebly, tuberculate. 

Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded in both 
sexes. 

Pygidium in the <S short, subquadrate, tumid, depressed, 
and somewhat narrowed to the apex, which is abruptly trun- 
cate, similar in the 9 but more strongly narrowed, produced 
to a truncate rectangular lobe. 

Forceps with the branches in the cT strongly depressed, 
and dilated for half their length, strongly dentate on the inner 
margin of this portion : apical portion attenuated, with a 
nearly obsolete tooth, gently arcuate, the tips blunt and 
incurved. 

In the 9, the branches are feebly depressed elongate, 
nearly straight, and not dilated, with a sharp triangular tooth 
in the inner margin at the base itself, and a small tooth near 
the middle/ 

or 9 

Long, corporis . . 20 mm. 18*5 mm. 

,, foroipis . . 7 8*5. 

India : (B. M. Kirby’s Type). 

Southern India ; Travancore. I d* (coll. Bolivar) : Nil- 
giris. Karkur, 17-iv-10 (Leg. Green, 1 9 coll. mihi). ^ 

Madura District : near Sfaembaganur (Astruc, coB; Mi).' 

This species has long been known only from a single female 
in the Brittsk Museum labelled “ India ”, named in 
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MS. by Westwood, and described by Kirby under that name in 
1891. 

I have received a nice fresh female from the Nilghiris, from 
Mr. Green, and now recognize its male in a fine specimen from 
Travancore, which I have had in my collection, for several 
years, although it is the property -of Senor Don Ignacio Bolivar 
to whom I have now returned it. I confused it at first with 
the var. stratioticus of Ch. morio, and as suoli recorded it in my 
book on Indian Earwigs (1910, p. 136) ; but an attentive 
examination reveals the difference in the structure of the feet, 
and I have no hesitation at all in referring it to tenebrator. It 
is identical in every respect except the purely sexual features : 
one distinctive point is the fact that the elytra are quite dull, 
but the wing-scales bright and shining. 

The male forceps resemble those of a.fine Ch morio , and 
recall the type which is characteristic of Forficula : the forceps 
of the female are also very distinctive. 

Father Astruc has sent me several specimens of both sexes 
from the neighbourhood of Shembaganur, in the Madura dis- 
trict : he found them under the bark of a freshly-felled tree in a 
plantation, in a fever- stricken district. 

p. 149. 

The species of Allodahlia have the membranous part of 
the wings deeply coloured.! Those of A. scabriuscula are 
smoky black within the spurious vein (the long vein running 
parallel to the hinder edge of the wing), and hyaline beyond it. 

In Burmese specimens of B. macropyga (the original A . 
ancylura) the wings are vertically divided into black and yellow, 
the black extending to the anal margin: in A . coriacea they are 
vertically divided into smoky bl^ck and yellow. (Dohrn, in litt.). 

159. 

Anechura stoliczkae , Burr., sp. n. 

Anechura stoliczkae , Burr. 

Colour uniform dark-brown. 

Antennae light- brown : 11—12 segments, cylindrical, the 
third rather long, fourth hardly shorter than third. 

Head smooth, bright, 

Pronotum broader than long, truncate anteriorly, some- 
what rounded posteriorly, at the sides straight, flat. 

Prozonum swollen or tumid. 

Elytra broad, fiat, without keels. 

Wings well developed. 

Legs long and small, blackish. 

Tarsi long and small, the first 1$ longer than the third, 
second a little widened. 

Abdomen & almost parallel-sided, widened: $ widened, 
narrow posteriorly, punctulate, dark red-brown. 
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Last dorsal segment flat, broad, with a little hump on 
each angle, and with two bigger ones in the middle* 
Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded, 
fygidium 3 short, obtuse, perpendicularly oompresssd at 
the end, with two humps on the upper portion, small in 9 . 

Forceps <5* remote, first curved a little on the outside, then 
turning round, slender, straight, slowly converging, with a 
strong tooth on the inner margin near the basis, in the $ 
folded up, simple. 

d 9 


Long, corporis 13 5 mm. 11 mm. 

„ forcipis 9 4 


Northern India : Upper Sutlej District, Bashahr, 2 3 , 
3 $ (Stoliczka, 1866, Mus., Vienna). 

This species was brought from India by Stoliczka as long 
ago as 1866, but never described : the specimens, two males 
and three females, are in the Vienna Museum. 

It is well characterized by its uniform dark-brown colour 
and simple arcuate forceps. Superficially, it somewhat recalls 
Forficula schlagintweiti , Burr. 


p. 164. 

Quanchia, Burr. 

Guanchia, Burr, Gen. Ins. Derm., p. 86 (1911). 

Type : G . cabrerae , Bolivar. 

Differs only from Forficula in the abbreviated elytra, which 
are decidedly obliquely truncate, so that the sutural margin is 
much shorter than the costal. 

Range : Canary Islands, Algeria and India. 

This is not a very natural genus, although a convenient 
one : it was originally formed for a group of four species peouliar 
to the Canary Islands, to which was added one Algerian form. 

We have to include now two Indian species. 


Table of Species. 

1. Colour dull brown- black : forceps 
3 crested above; third and 
fourth antennal segments rather 
long . , . . 1. chirurga , sp. n. 

1.1. Colour shining black : forceps 3 
not crated: third and fourth 
antennal segments relatively 
short . „ . . . , 2. medica , sp. n. 

Quanchia medica , sp. n. 

Antennae light brown, darker apically; segments a&rela 
tively short, especially third and fourth. | 
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Head shining, smooth, blackish brown. 

Pronotum decidedly transverse, subrectangular, gently 
rounded posteriorly; deep chestnut, with pale sides. 

Elytra yellowish-brown, abbreviated and strongly obliquely 
truncate posteriorly. 4 

Wings abortive. 

Legs yellowish. 

Abdomen almost smooth, deep rich reddish black, bril- 
liantly shining with a slight greenish lustre : last dorsal segment 
gently narrowed. 

Pygidium minute, not protruding. 

Foroeps d with the branohes contiguous, dilated through 
a third or half their length, this part with parallel sides, the 
inner margin denticulated ; then strongly, but not brusquely, 
attenuate, and arcuate. 

dr 

Long, corporis . . 7 — 9*5 mm. 

,, forcipis . . 2 — 3*5 

S. India : Madura District, Shembaganur (3 dr coll, mihi, 
Astruc). 

This species does not very closely resemble G . chirurqa : 
it is a size smaller, and the brilliant sheen of the abdomen is 
very distinctive. 

Guanchia chirurga , sp. n. 

Size small : general colour dark chestnut : 

Antennae greyish-brown, 12 — 13 segments, the fourth nearly 
as long as the third. 

Head smooth and tumid, clear yellowish' red, the mouth 
parts darker. 

Pronotum transverse, almost rectangular, the sides feebly 
convex: almost black, light brown at the sides : median suture 
faint : prozona feebly tumid. 

Elytra short, obliquely truncate, the sutural margin being 
much shorter than the costal : smooth, blackish brown. 

Wings abortive. 

Legs yellowish brown, the tarsi and claws rather long. 

Abdomen dark brown or chestnut, darker at the base* 
shading to reddish at the apex : smooth ; sides of sixth to 
eighth segments acute. 

Last dorsal segment reotangular, transverse, posterior 
margin truncate, with a gently elevated, tumid, obtuse tuber* 
ole over the roots of the forceps. 

Penultimate ventral segment broadly rounded. 

Pygidium very small, obtuse. 

Forceps elongate, arcuate, and slender : basal portion, 
about the first third of their length, dilated, the dilated por- 
tion ending in a right angle but not toothed : the dilated por- 
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fcion is strongly bent upwards, thus forming a laminate trian- 
gular crest. 

cT 

# Long, corporis . . 9 mm. 

,, forcipis . . 4—4*5. 


Sikkim : Teesta Valley, Tunglu, 13 — 14,000 feet : 1-15. viii- 
03. Tibet Expedition : 1905 — 172 : 2 & . 

This species has very characteristic appearance owing to 
the reflexion of the lamination of the forceps, which forms a 
sharp, strongly compressed, triangular crest in the basal third 
of the forceps. 

It has a marked superficial resemblance to F. guancharia, 
Heller, of the Canary Islands. 


p. 170. 

Forficula greeni , Burr. 

Father Astruc found this species by no means rare in the 
Pulney Hills and at Shernbaganur in the Madura District : it 
occurs generally singly, in the chinks of the bark of trees, and 
on dry shrubs. Father Astruc writes me that it takes up its 
quarters in the holes bored by the larvae of a small Longicorn 
beetle in the branches of orange-trees ; in one such case he 
iound a pair with eight eggs : they also frequent the hollow 
stems of dried brambles. 


Forficula beebei, sp. n. 

Size small or medium : colour uniform deep shining black, 
with an oily lustre : the female is somewhat paler, rather of a 
deep brownish black. 

Antennae with 12 — 13 groyish brown segments, the fourth 
a little shorter than the third. 

Head smooth, sutures not very distinct, eyes prominent. 

Pronotum distinctly broader than long, truncate ante- 
riorly, side parallel, gently rounded posteriorly. 

Elytra perfect, ample, smooth. 

Wings abbreviated. * 

Legs blackish brown. 

Abdomen moderately dilated beyond the middle: plici- 
form tubercles distinct : dorsal surface very finely punctulate 
in the , smooth in the 9 : ventral surface dark brown. 

Last dorsal segment <$ transverse, smooth, posterior mar- 
gin irregular, with a depressed tumidity over the roots of the 
forceps : in the female similar, but narrower and simpler. 

Penultimate ventral segment broad, obtuse apgled : $ 
rounded. 

Pygidium <$ tumid, with a short projecting transverse 
lobe, armed at each oorner with a short sharp spine : in 9 
tumid and obtuse. * 
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* \ 

Forceps with the branches in the <? feebly dilated at the 
base itself, gradually attenuated from the base, and strongly 
arcuate, finely denticulate about the middle, with a tumid, low 
tubercle on the upper surface at the angle of the dilated por- 
tion: in the 9 simple contiguous. ‘ 

dr 9 

Long, corporis . . 8 mm. 8 mm. 

„ forcipis . . 2 1*5 

E. Himalayas : Darjiling District, Phallut, 12,000 feet, 
April 1910, 1 cf ♦ 1 9 . (Ind. Mus. Nos. 5046 and 5047/16 : 

C. W. Beebe). 

Type in Indian Museum. 

This curious species has somewhat the appearance of F . 
planicolli8 9 Kirby, but may be at once distinguished by its 
intense black colour, with a strong oily lustre : the form of the 
pygidium and forceps of the male is very characteristic : it 
might be mistaken at first glance for the poorly developed 
variety of F. schlagintmiti , Burr, with which it agrees in the 
transverse pronotum and black colour, and the forceps are 
somewhat similar, but the lustre and pygidium distinguish it. 

Its manner of occurrence is very interesting : Mr. C. W. 
Beebe was investigating the food of the pheasants which occur 
along the Darjiling-Sikkim and Nepalese frontier, at an altitude 
of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet : in April, thousands of a red and 
yellow lily occur, their three- chambered seed-cases rising 
through the snow : these seem to form the more or less per- 
manent resting-place of several species of insects, which afford 
an important item in the food of the Blood-Pheasants, Sky- 
larks and Pipits which occur there. 

Mr. Beebe gathered forty of these pods, at random, within 
a radius of a quarter of a mile : twenty-three of them contained 
a single earwig each, and four contained two earwigs, in three 
cases both were in the same partition, and one pod contained 
an earwig in one partition, and a Goccinella and a maggot in 
another, so that 70 % of the seed-cases contained one or more 
earwigs. 

The material thus found consisted of this pair of F. beebei. 
and a yellow-bellied variety of F . schlagintweiti , Burr. 

p. 185. 

Geuus Coedax, Burr. 

Table of Species, 

1. Foroeps contiguous at base. 

2. Colour nearly black, elytra 
sometimes with small red spot : 

(not shining) v . . . 1 . forcipatus) Haan. 
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2.2* Colour lighter. 

3. Elytra dull orange red, with 

narrow blaok bands . . 2. armatus , Haan. 

&3» Elytra dull brown . . 3. ceylonicus , Motsch. 

1.1. Forceps not contiguous at base: 

(elytra shining blaok, with orange 

shoulder and foot) . . 4. politus , sp. n. 

p. 185. 


Cordax forcipatus, Haan. 

Forficula (Opisthocosmia) forcipata , Haan (1842), p. 242, 
pi. 23, fig. 11 ; 

Opisthocosmia forcipata , Borm (1900), p. 95 (nec Burr). 

Opisthocosmia erroris , Burr (1904), p. 308. 

General colour black, or very dark brown, varied with 
reddish : head tumid, with transverse suture distinct, eyes 
prominent : antennae red-brown or blaokish, with long, thin, 
cylindrical segments: pronotum narrow, longer than broad, 
truncate anteriorly, rounded posteriorly, sides parallel : sides 
rather broadly reflexed, prozona tumid : elytra ample, smooth, 
dull black, sometimes with a small reddish spot at the shoul- 
der : wings prominent, dull black, tipped with orange-red at the 
apex of the suture : legs long and slender, dark reddish brown : 
abdomen black, convex, moderately dilated about the middle : 
last dorsal segment cf narrowed and sloping : forceps with the 
branches in the cT narrowed contiguous at the base, cylindri- 
cal, (a) in the typical form straight, parallel and contiguous for 
about two- thirds their length, then armed with a strong sharp 
tooth on the upper surface, beyond which they are elliptically 
arcuate, meeting at a thickened tooth before the apex, or (6) 
by variety, only subparallel, the upper tooth and ante-apical 
tooth almost or entirely obsolete, and very feebly arcuate in 
the apical half. 

E. Himalayas : Kurseong, 5000 feet, September 09, 2 <f 
(N. Annandale, Ind. Mus. No. 3045/16). Also occurs in Borneo, 
Siam, and New Guinea. 

The typical form of this species is easy to recognize on 
account of the peouliar forceps, but the only two Indian speci- 
mens, which I have seen are of a variety, in whioh the foroeps 
have their characteristic armature and form so feebly developed 
that at first I failed to recognize them : the disappearance of 
the teeth, elongation of the enclosed ellipse and soaroely 
parallel basal portion quite alter the appearanoe of the crear 
ture : the small orange-red shoulder spot figured by Haan is 
more rarely present than absent : the colour varies from dull 
black to reddish black : the foroeps are generally/deep red, 
darkened at the teeth. * * g 
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It probably occurs elsewhere in India, and very likely the 
typical form will be met with. 

It is quite different in coloration and appearance from 
C. armatus and from C. ceylonicus. 


Cordax politus , sp. n. 

Size medium; build slender: general colour shining red- 
dish chestnut. 

Antennae with basal segment black, the rest reddish, slen- 
der and cylindrical. 

Head dark wine-red, broad, frons tumid and smooth, trans- 
verse sutures deep, occiput tumid. 

Pronotum narrower than the head, decidedly longer than 
broad, parallel-sided, rectangular, deep reddish, chestnut. 

Elytra shining deep brown, paler at the shoulders, which 
are well rounded. 

Wings prominent and long, black, with a large diseoidal 
yellow spot. 

Legs orange yellow ; first and second tarsal segments about 
equally long. 

Abdomen deep red, blackish at the sides., clothed with 
long fine hairs, smooth, very gently dilated to the 9th segment. 

Last dorsal segment d decidedly narrower than the abdo- 
men, smooth, almost square; posterior margin with a small 
conical tubercle at each outer angle, and a small tumid eleva- 
tion over the roots of the forceps. 

Penultimate ventral segment not very broadly rounded. 

Pygidium prominent, almost parallel-sided, with an apical 
triangular incision and small pointed lobes. 

Forceps with the branches not contiguous at the base, very 
hairy, slender and elongate, deep red in colour, nearly straight, 
the tips gently incurved, armed on the inner margin with two 
or three small fine sharp teeth. 9 unknown. 

d 

Long, corporis . . 10 mm. 

,, forcipis . . 6 ,, 

N. E. Burma: Chinese Frontier, Take-Pum Mountain, 
between 4000—5000 feet, November, 1910: * 4 under stones 
near water,’ ’ (C. W. Beebe; 1 d, Indian Museum, No. 

8374/16). 

This species somewhat resembles C. ceylonicus in general 
appearance ; it may be distinguished by its oily lustre, and 
distinct, apically cleft pygidium. 

It has a superficial resemblance to Kosmeior temora. 

A single male is known, which is the Type, in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. 
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p. 187. 

The genus Hypurgus , Burr, is now split, sinoe H. simplex , 
Bonn., and H. biroi , Burr (New Guinea) , are not congeneric with 
H . humeralis , the type of Hypurgus. They differ in the long, 
and slender antennal segments, which are those of a true 
opisthocosmiid, while the antennae of Hypurgus humeralis are 
short, as in the Forficulinae . 

A new genus has therefore been erected for H. simplex and 
H. biroi: this is: — 


Genus Narberia, Burr. 

Narberia , Burr., Gen. Ins. Derm., p. 94, 1911. 

p. 188. 

Hypurgus humeralis , Kirby, var. vittatus , nov. 

Differs from typical Cingalese specimens in being rather 
larger, and in having the shoulder spot lengthened into a longi- 
tudinal band: it is not structurally distinct, only a larger, 
rather finer race with different pattern of elytra. 

N. .Bengal: Jalpaiguri District: Banarhat : “flying to 
light between rainstorms, 24-viii-08. I. H. Burkill.” 2 d 1 d 1 
(Ind. Mus ). 

p. 203. 

Genus Lifodes, Burr. 

I am now inclined to refer this genus to the Anechurinae : 
it is to be hoped that fresh material be shortly forthcoming to 
settle the very unsatisfactory question. 

p. 205. 

Forficula ? cingalensis, Dohrn. 

In a review, of the monograph of the Indian Earwigs 
(Ent. Rundschau, xxvii, p. 175, 1910), Zacher discusses this 
species, having found Dohrn’s type and a second male in the 
Berlin Museum. He considers it to be a Spongiphorid* (in the 
old sense) : the first segment of the posterior tarsi is unusally 
long, and the elytra have a sharp keel. Zacher suggests plac- 
ing it provisionally in Erotesis , near to E. decipiens , but the 
presence of the keel on the elytra demands a new genus, if it 
is at all related to this group. 

The following is a translation of Zacher’ s redescription of 
this species : — 

“ Antennae with 16 segments : pronotum with broad, 
translucent borders : elytra keeled and sides of the abdomen 
acute and keeled : second tarsal segment simple, the first very 
long: forceps of the broad at the bases, bowed; with two 
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small teeth before the apex, the points hooked and crossed : 
last dorsal segment with transverse median ridge.” 

From the aooount of the forceps, tarsi and elytra it ap- 
pears that it is unlikely to be a Spongiphorid or a Labiid. 



>57* References to Indian Mathematics in certain 
Mediaeval Works. 

By G. R. Kaye. 


I. 

In oertain mediaeval works on mathematics and kindred 
subjects there are carious references to Indian sources which 
have possibly led to misunderstandings as to the part played 
by Hindu scholars in the domain of mathematics. 

Such references may be roughly divided into three classes : 
viz. (1) those that attribute to an Indian source a general 
system of some branch of mathematics j (2) those that refer 
particular problems to an Indian origin ; and (3) those that 
term the modem system of arithmetical notation ‘ Indian.’ 

To the first class belong the Algoritmi de numero Indorum 
attributed to Muhammad b. Musa, the Liber abbaci of Leonardo 
Fibonacci, the Indian Arithmetic of Planudes, the Liber 
augme.nti et diminutions of a certain Abraham, etc.; of the 
second may be mentioned references (or supposed references) 
by lbn Sina, Ibn el- Berm a and Jordanus ; while of the third 
are statements by el-Qalasadi, el-Mahalll and others besides 
statements in the works of Planudes, and Leonard of Pisa 
already mentioned. 1 

II. 

A detailed examination of the particular instances cited 
brings to light some very curious facts and at the same time 
shows that the term ‘ Indian ’ was often incorrectly applied. 

To those familiar with the old Hindu mathematical works 
a casual inspection of the works of Muhammad b. Musa, 
Maximus Planudes and Leonardo Fibonacci will convince them 
that the connection with India is very slight indeed, and if it 
were not for the fact that in eaoli of the works referred to the 
term ‘ Indian ’ is used or supposed to be used no one would 
have suggested the connection. 

Muhammad b. Musa el-Chowarezmi lived in the first 
quarter of the ninth century of our era. He was one of the 
scholars that the Khalif el-Mamun is said to have employed in 
Measuring a degree of the meridian, the revision of Ptolemy’s 
tables, eto. He is supposed to have been the first Arab writer 
on Algebra, and his treatise on that subject is well known 


l For a fuller list of such references see the Appendix. 
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through Rosen’s translation. 1 The particular work of Muham- 
mad b. Musa in question was published in Europe in 1867 by 
Prince Boncompagni who gives it the title Algoritmi de numero 
Indorum. The following list of contents of the work, however, 
shows pretty conclusively that it is not of Indian origin : — * 

(1) Principles of numeration. 

(2) Addition. 

(3) Subtraction. 

(4) Division by two (Mediation). 

(5) Multiplication by two (Duplation), 

(6) Proof by ‘nines.’ 

(7) Division. 

(8) Multiplication of sexagesimal fractions. 

(9) Division of sexagesimal fractions. 

(10) Manner of writing sexagesimal fractions. 

(11) Addition of sexagesimal fractions. 

(13) Mediation with sexagesimal fractions. 

(14) Duplation with sexagesimal fractions. 

(15) Multiplication of ordinary fractions. 

The chief points which differentiate this work from any 
early Hindu work are (1) the use of the proof by ‘casting out 
the nines/ (2) the exposition of the sexagesimal notation. 
There are also some special points which lead us to doubt the 
Indian origin of this work. According to Woepcke the idea 
of sexagesimal fractions is expressly attributed to the Indians 
by Muhammad b. Musa. This is very strange since the Hindu 
mathematical works praotically ignore the system/ but possibly 
Woepcke misunderstood his text as he did in other similar cases 
as will be seen later on. Secondly according to Rosen, Cole- 
brooke, Woepcke, and others Muhammad b. Musa was also in- 
debted to the Hindus for the substance of his algebra, but this 
is by no means true as was long ago conclusively proved by 
Rodet. 8 Thirdly, although the work is supposed to deal with 
Indian numbers no Hindu symbols are actually employed. 

Leonardo Fibonacci of Pisa having travelled in Egypt, 
Syria, Greece, Sicily and Provence and having learnt the 
‘ Indian’. method of arithmetic was convinced of its superiority 
to those commonly employed and “even to the algorithm and 
to the method of Pythagoras.” He, therefore, wrote his 
Liber abbaci (a.d. 1202). In a.d. 1220 he also published a 
Practice of Geometry and (?) afterwards a treatise on square 
numbers. 4 The Liber abbaci contains the following chapters : — 

1 The Algebra of Muhammad b. Musa, F. Rosen, 1823. 

ft The Hindu astronomers use the notation and Brahmagupta em- 
ploys it in some quasi-astronomicai examples in his algebra. He also 
refers to it in a supplement to his work, but in such a way as to exclude 
onoe for all the idea that the notation was of Indian origin. 

8 Journal AaiaAiqw> Tome ii, 7e Serie, 1878, pp. 5-98. 

* Libri. Histmre deft Science* Mathematiqucs en Italic , ii, 20. 
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(1) The nine ‘ Indian ’ figures. 

(2) Multiplication of integers. 

(3) Addition of integers. 

(4) Subtraction. 

(5) Division. 

(6 and 7) Operations with fractious. 

(8 and 9) Buying and selling. 

(10) Partnership 

(11) Mixture of metals, etc. 

(12) Progressions, etc. 

(13) Regula duorum falsorum , etc. 

(14) Surds, etc. 

(15) Geometry and Algebra (Indetermi nates, etc.). 

Beyond the somewhat cryptic statement that the Pytha- 
gorean methods and the algorithm are less accurate than the 
modi indorum , and the reference to the Indian figures (which 
are not Indian at ail ) there is little to connect this work with a 
Hindu origin. For example, Chapter XIV is largely based on 
the tenth book of Euclid, and the fifteenth Chapter is mostly 
drawn from the works of el-Karchl 1 * * and Muhammad b. 
Musa *; Chapter XIII deals with the regula elcalayn or regula 
duorum falsorum which occurs in no known early Hindu work. 
The author had no direct knowledge of India. 

Maximus Planudes (a.d. 1260-1330) was a Byzantine 
monk and the author of many works of which a commentary on 
Diophantus and a translation of the De consolations philosopher. 
of Boethius may be mentioned. He is supposed to have 
obtained his information about India from the merchants and 
missionaries of Byzantium. 8 His ‘ Indian Arithmetic ’ is much 
of the same type as that of Muhammad b. Musa, whose work 
or some similar Arab work (for there are many of them) was 
possibly the source that Planudes drew upon. Historically the 
work of Planudes is perhaps the more important as it influ- 
enced European writers to a greater extent. 

The topics dealt with are almost identical with those in the 
algoritmi of Muhammad b. Musa. An account is given of the 
nine symbols and the zero, with examples, and these symbols 
are used throughout the work, but they are Arabic not Hindu in 
form. The proof by nine is used and no Hindu writer earlier 
than Planudes employs this method. Detailed workings of 
illustrative examples are given and in this respect also Planudes 
differs from Hindu writers on mathematics. Here is an ex- 
ample of division which means that 856978 -s- 24 = 35707 


1 Woepcke, Notice sur le Fakhri , etc., p. 28. 

* Chaales, Aperyu, etc., p. 519. 

8 C. J. Gerhard t, Das Eechenbuch des Maximus Plarmdes t p. 
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13 16 

2 3 2 1 3 


10 


i 

i } 

| y Remainders. 


8 5 6 9 7 8 Dividend. 

3 5 7 0 7 Quotient. 

2 4 Divisor. 


This may be compared with examples in Hindu works 
which are as different as such fundamental operations can well 
be. The Hindus, it may be added, in giving formal illustration 
of inverse operations seldom or never give examples that do 
not * come Qut ’ exactly. 

Planudes next exhibits operations in the sexagesimal nota- 
tion. Here is an example which means that 14° 23' multiplied 
by 8° 12' gives 3 zodia 28° 54' 8'. 


Product, 
j Factors. 


3 28 54 8 

14 23 

8 16 


The following means that 3° 23' 54" divided by 2° 34' 8 
24"= 1° 19' 14": — 




3 

23 54 

1 

Dividend. 



2 

34 24 


Divisor. 

Reduced dividend 



12234 

1 

Quotient. 

Reduced divisor 



9264 

' j 

1 


Difference 



2970 



Reduced difference 



178200 

19 

Quotient. 

Divisor 

• • 


9264 



Difference 


i 

2184 



Reduced difference 

• • 


131040 

14 

Quotient. 




9264 




These examples are in themselves absolute and convincing 
proof of the non-Hindu origin of the work of Planudes* 
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III. 

Libri has published in Latin the text of a work with the 
following title : — 

• Liber augmenti et diminution is vocatus numeratio divina - 
tionis , ex eo quod sapientes Indi posuerunt , quern 
Abraham compilamt et secundum librum qui Indorum 
dictus e&t composuit 

Of this Abraham practically nothing is known, but it has 
been supposed that he is the same as Ibrahim b. Ezra, 1 a 
learned Jew, who lived in the twelfth century (1093-1 168 a.d.). 
His work oonsists of some thirty- three algebraic problems which 
he solves in various ways. After the brief introductory remarks 
the author makes no reference to India. Of the thirty-three 
problems twenty-one are solved by the regula duorum falsorum 
and two by the method of inversion, and the rest by what 
may be termed ordinary methods. 

The rule of two errors, or regula elchatayn , a or regula 
duorum falsorum , or method of the balance, or method of 
increase and decrease as it is variously called, occurs in no 
known early Hindu work. 

The rule enables us to solve problems that can be expressed 
in the form 

/ (x)-ax + b-k. 


For if we set k-f («) = e, the * first error ’ and k -/(/?) = e 2 
the ‘ second error * we have the rule 


e. - a e, 
x — — 


which is so largely employed by Abraham. 

The following is a fairly typical example taken from the 
Liber augmenti et diminution is expressed in modern notation v : — 
/(a;)=:*-4-£ (*-4) - 5-i{a?-4- J (*-4) -6} = 10 


First method : / (10) = 3 and e L = 7 
/ (32) = 12 and e t - -2 


whence x = 


32.7 + 2. 16 
7 + 2 


= 2S 1 


Second method : a: - 4 - £ — 4) = £ a — 3 

l a?-3-5=£a?~8, £ (£ s-8) = Ja; + H *~2 

i x + * ~ 6 = 10 > 4r x + s r* x - 16 


1 * Babbi ben Ezra , but it is very doubtful. 
* Elkhata’ayn. 

8 Libri ,* vol, i , pp. 310-3 1 1 . 
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(tSt + tV) * + = ^ + i* J ® or 

a?=rl6«f|16 = 28>- 

As stated above, the great majority of the problems are solved 
by the first of these methods, or regula duorum falsorum . There 
are, however, two examples of the method of 1 * * 4 inversion * as 
used by the Hindus. 1 Here is one of these examples 2 : — 

1-2) — 2 — i{x - 1 — 2 

-i (*-|-2)-2}-2=I 
£ = 2 (2 (2 (1 + 2) + 2) + 2) = 36. 

These two examples of the method of 4 inversion ’ of cou rs© 
do not constitute a connection with India while, on the other 
hand, the occurrence of 21 examples of the regula duorum 
falsorum out of 33 problems does prove pretty conclusively 
that the work was not of Hindu origin. 

Of Eastern writers who treat of the regula duorum falsorum 
besides those already mentioned are Sind b. Ali, Sin’ an b. el- 
Fath, Abu Kamil Soga b. Aslam and a great many others/ 
but no Hindu writer employs the method/ 

Now Ibn el-Benna (Ahmed b. Muh. b. ‘Aman el-Azdi) who 
died in Morocco in 1339 a.d., in explaining the regula duorum 
falsorum , states that it is described by other writers as the opera- 
tion of the balance, and goes on to say, 44 As to the balance this 
procedure is a geometrical method ( aUsind 9 at al hindasiyyat ).” 
Woepcke translates hindasiyyat by 4 Indian/ although he ac- 
knowledges that ordinarily it should be 4 geometrical.’ 6 He says 
that there is absolutely nothing geometrical in the rule of the two 
false positions , and hence rejects the meaning ‘ geometrical * as 
absurd. If, however, we turn to the works of Qosta b. Luqa 
and Gabir el-Sabi we find that the rule is treated as essentially 
geometrical! The former, after giving an arithmetical explana- 
tion, goes on to say that he will elucidate it and prove it 
geometrically by the help of a figure ; and el-Sabi gives the 
following demonstration 6 : — 

If the line ab is divided into three parts — ag, gd, db — then 
ab . gd + ag. bd = ad. bg. 


1 LUavati , §§47-49, etc. 

* Libri, vol. 1, p. 343, 

Se© Suter’s Die Mathematiker und Astronomen der Ardber und Jhre 
Werke , pp. 13, 43, 06, etc., etc. 

* The nearest the Hindus get to this method is in their rule of 
* supposition * (ishta karman) or * single false position * after the old 
Egyptian fashion. See Cantor i, 618, and Colebrooke, p. 23. 

* Journal Asialique , Mai-Juin 1863, p. 611. 

4 H. Suter, Bibliotheca Mathematica 1907, p. 24. 
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For the rectangle blc=gh and tho rectangle az = az , whence 
by adding we have bamzki = rectangle ah 

or ah. bi 4* mz. kz—ad. dh 
• or ab. gd 4 - ag. bd = ad. bg 



By setting ag = a the first assumed number of the rule and 
gd = e, the first error, and further ab — ft and bd = e 2 , we have 

«!+«; 

This is more than sufficient warrant for rejecting Woepcke’s 
translation and discarding the theory of Indian origin that his 
incorrect rendering implied. 

IV. 

It will have been noticed that in the Algoritmi of Muham- 
mad b. Musa and the arithmetic of Planudes the 4 proof by 
nine’ is employed, but we find no trace of this method in any 
early Hindu work. Avicenna (980-1037 a.d.) is, however, said 
to attribute a connected rule to the Hindus. After having 
mentioned that the unit figures of square numbers are always 
1, 4, 9, 6 or 5 he goes on to say — < : As to the verification of the 

squares by the method it is always one, or four, or 

seven, or nine. Now unity corresponds to one or eight, to four, 
two or seven, to s ©yen, four or five, and if it is nine there will 
be three, or six, or nine.” The blank to be filled is the trans- 
lation of the word hindasi. Woepcke gives ‘Indian* but 
acknowledges that it should ordinarily be 4 geometrical.* His 
reason for rejecting the term 4 geometrical * is that the rule in 
question appears to have no connection with any geometrical 
method, and his reason for giving ‘Indian’ as the translation 
appears to be based on the assumption that the Arabs owed 
their mathematical knowledge to the Hindus. Now Woepcke 
is wrong on both points for, as likely as not, the rule was based 
on a geometrical demonstration 1 and the Arabs owed very little 

* I have already given one geometrical illustration of the rule 
{Journal Asiatic Socy., Bengal, 1907, p. 491) and it is easy enough to 
devise others. 
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of their mathematics to the Hindus. The rule means that on 
division by nine of any numbers the possible remainders are 

for linear numbers . . 1, 8, 2, 7, 4, 5 3, 6, 9 


square 


1 


9 


Not only is the translation of hindasi by * Indian * here philo- 
logically wrong but the term * Indian * cannot be applied to the 
rule in question as such a rule does not occur in any Hindu 
work prior to the time of Avicenna. Neither is there in any 
Hindu work the slightest indication that would lead one to 
expect to come across such a rule. The same termft indasi is 
applied to another rule obviously deduoed from the former by 
Avicenna. This second rule may be expressed thus — 

±1 mod 9 

No such rule occurs in any Hindu work. 


craft 


v. 

Ther was a kyng of Inde the quioh heyth Algor and he made this 
. . . Algorisms, in quych we use teen figurys of Inde.** 1 


The cases in which the term * Indian ’ is applied to numeri- 
cal symbols are not at first glance as easy to deal with since it 
appears incongruous to apply the term * geometrical ’ to them. 
The term hindasi is, however, quite broad enough to include 
them as will be seen later on. 

The symbols given by Maximus Planudes, el-Qalasadi, and 
other Western writers, together with some other forms for the 
sake of comparison, are exhibited in the accompanying table. 

The table on opposite page shows that the sets of symbols 
under consideration (a, b, c, d, e) are not of Hindu but Arabic 
forms. Where they differ from the Arabic they generally 
resemble the apices of Boethius. 

El-Qalasadi [*Ali b. Muh. b. Muh. b. ‘Atl el-QoresI 
el-Bastl] lived in the fifteenth century, at Granada chiefly, 
and, in the words of his biographer, c< joined to a profound 
knowledge and exemplary piety every quality of a pure soul." 
The titles of some forty-five of his workB are known, and of 
these the following treat of mathematical subjects : — t 

(1) Lifting the veil which obscures the science of ccdcmation; 
(2) Explanation of the secrets which enclose the science of num- 
bers ; (3) Commentary on the Talchis of elrBennd, etc? 


1 Quoted by Smith and Karpinski . — The Hindu- Arabic Numerals, 
p. 11. ... 

a A. Cherbonnean. Notice bibliographique sur Kalacadi, mathemaPir 
dsn arabe du XV e Steele, Journal Aaiatique, 1859, Tome XIV, 6« S£ric, 
p. 437 See also Suter, p. 180. 
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In the last-named work the author gives a circumstantial 
account of the invention of the modern numerical system by 
the Hindus. 



а. Symbols used by Maximus Planudes (after Gerhardfc). 

б. El-Qalasadi’s figures. (< Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 58.) 

c. do d. Symbols given by Hosein b. Muh. el-Mahalli. ^{Journal 
Asiatique , 1863, p. 63.) 

e. Ahmed b. Abu Bekr gives these in his book on * Ancient 
alphabets, etc.* 

/. The apices of Boethius taken from Friedlein’s edition, p. 307, 

p* Ordinary Arabic figures. 

H. These are early Hindu symbols of the 4th century A.». taken 
from coins as in Rapson’s British Museum Catalogue. 

i . Hindu symbols of the 12th century A.D., Epigraphia Indica, i, 
34. 

/. Modern Hindu symbols [i.e. DevanSgari]. 

“As to the Pythagoreans/ ’ he writes, " and these are the 
men of numbers, they admit six orders .... The first order 
goes from one to nine and is called the order of units. These 
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nine signs, called the signs of Gobar, are those which are em- 
ployed very frequently in our Spanish province and in the 
country of Maghreb and Africa. Tbeir origin is said to be as 
follows : A man of the nation of Indians took some fine powder 
and spread it on a table made of wood or some other substance 
or on any plane surface whatever and marked in it whatever 
he wanted to in the operations of multiplication or division or 
other operations. Then when he had finished the problem 
he put it into a cup-board until he wanted it again.” 

Hosein b. Muh. el-Mahalll gives practically the same 
account but leaves out the cup-board business, while Ahmed b. 
Abu Bekr gives the so-termed ‘ Indian ’ notations in a book 
entitled “ The ancient Alphabets and Hieroglyphic characters 
explained; with an account of the Egyptian Priests, their 
classes, initiation, and sacrifices.” This is hardly the sort of 
book in which we should expect to find an authoritative state- 
ment on Indian matters ! The notations given are not Hindu 
at all but Arabic in form. 

For other references to ‘ Indian ’ numbers see the Appen- 
dix. 

VI. 

It has been shown how the learned Woepcke fell into 
grievous error in rejecting the term ‘ geometrical ’ as not being 
appropriate to the problems to which the term hindasi had been 
applied. The same misconception perhaps occurred in the 
case of the numerical symbols which could not, according to 
popular ideas, be termed geometrical. 

It is rather an extraordinary fact that Woepcke in inter- 
preting Ibn El-Banna’s exposition of the regula duorum falsorum 
fell into exactly the same error as did el-Qalasadi when inter- 
preting the same writer’s numerical symbols. This can hardly 
be a mere coincidence and suggests an historical connection 
between the two classes of mistakes. 1 * * * 

The hesitation of comparatively-speaking modern writers 
like el-Qalasadi to use the term £ geometrical 5 when referring 
to an arithmetical notation is easily understood ; but it 
may be. pointed out that the language of numbers is often 
essentially geometrical. The Greeks termed odd numbers 
gnomons and the roots of square numbers sides. Compound 
numbers not square were termed oblongs. Products of two 
numbers were plane and of three solid. We also have 
triangular , square , cubic and polygonal numbers, etc. It may 

1 1 have since come across the following note by Woepcke. — “ l 

would add,” he says, “ that I found in the FihHst mention of two 

treatises on ‘ augmentation and diminution,’ that is to say on the rule of 
two false positions, by Send ibn ‘Ali and by SinSn Ibn Alfath, precisely 

the same who had written also treatises on Indian arithmetic.” 

Journal Asiatigue, p. 514. 
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also be noted that the symbols of Boethius were given in his 
geometry and not in his arithmetic, and we may refer to the 
famous * geometrical number ’ of Plato 1 and to the Hebrew 
gematria. 

There is an instructive point about this last. Until quite 
recently scholars derived the word from the Greek grammateia 
simply because they could not conceive how the term 4 geome- 
trical * could be applied to the system. Here is a recent 
authoritative statement 2 3 on the meaning of the term: 

Gematria [Rabbinical Heb. gematriya , a. Gr. ycu,; erpia 
Geometry. (The suggestion that it represents Gr. 
ypa^f areia is unfounded). A cabbalistic method 
of interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures by inter- 
changing words whoso letters have the same numeri- 
cal value when added. 

The Arabic words hinddz , hindazal , hindasi , etc. mean 
‘ a measure,* 4 geometry,’ 4 architecture.’ According to Whish * 
the term hindasi was often used by the Arabs to designate 
especially an alphabetic notation. According to the Burhan-i- 
kati (Calcutta 1818) the term 44 Hindisah signifies measure and 
figure. It is also applied to the numerals which are here writ- 
ten below the corresponding words : — ” 

I • S a v*id prrf 

Surely if it was intended that the word hindisah should be 
connected with the word 4 Indian ’ the Hindu and not the 
Arabic forms would have here been given. 

The words handasi , etc. are said to be derived from the 
Persian anddza which means 4 a measure,’ 4 a quantity,’ 
‘proportion.’ This derivation is given in modern dictionaries, 
but it was also given by the great lexicographer Firozab&di 
(1329-1414 a.i>.). 

One of the most important links in the chain of evidence 
supporting the views given in this paper is the fact that the 
terms hindasi and hindi were actually confused by transcribers. 
For example in a Paris manuscript of a work by Sinan b. el- 
Fath the last word of the title is written el- hindasi while the 
Leyden manuscript of the Fihrist gives for the same title el- 
hindi .* 

Another fact worthy of note is that the terms hindi and 
hindasi were applied to other notations that never were em- 

1 Republic VIII 5*5-547. 

* New English Dictionary. 

3 Journal Aeiatique , 1835, p. 117. 

4 Journal Amalique, 1863, p. 490. 
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ployed by the Hindus in early days. Besides alphabetical 
notations mentioned by Wliish we find the term Hindi applied 
to the following system by Ahmed b. ‘Abu Bekr and others. 





Ji 


6 6 6 

** r* P 

r r r 

r r r 

•• » 

1 » t 

la*Alc 


>3 



1 i * 

A A A 

V V V 

ill 



In the Fihrist a similar non-place value notation is given 
but with the dot underneath the figures. 1 Neither of the sys- 
tems is in any way Indian. 

VII. 

That such errors as those illustrated above have been 
supported by other incorrect statements of fact and faulty 
hypotheses is not surprising to the student of Indian history. 
Errors started long ago have been perpetrated. El- Mas* ud I 
(c. 956 a.d.) was partly responsible. He tells us that “a con- 
gress of scholars invented the nine figures which form 

the Indian numerical system.* ’ He also said that a Hindu 
book served as the basis of the Almagest which in its turn 
was the foundation of Ptolemy’s work. 2 Bombelli stated that 
Diophantus often quotes from Indian authors. 3 Such mis- 
representations are so obviously wrong that they are readily 
detected; but Cossali, Sir W. Jones, Playfair, Taylor, Cole- 
brooke, Rosen, Libri , Max Muller and others are no less culpable 
and often their statements are all the more dangerous by being 
somewhat less startlingly false. 


1 L. C. Karpinski. Hindu numerals in the Fir hist. Bibliotheca 

TV! athematica, 11, 2, 1911, p. 121. 

* The whole passage U worth quoting as an illustration of the type 
of evidence that has been accepted by writers on oriental subjects : — - 

“ A congress of sages, gathered together by order of the King 
(Brahma the great J), composed the book Sindhind which signifies * the 
age of the ages.* This book served as basis for the work of the Ardjabehd 
and of the Almagest, even as the Ardjabehd gave birth to the Arkend 
and the Almagest to the book of Ptolemy and later on to the astronomi- 
cal tables. They invented also the nine figures which form the Indian 
numerical system. Brahma was the firBt to define the apogee of the 
sun, and he demonstrated that this star rests three million years in each 
z °di ac an d ( that it traverses the whole sphere in thirty-six 
million years. This king deposited in the house of gold the calculations 
relative to the origin of things and to primitive history which the 
Indians utilize to evaluate the ancient eras, a study which is more 

developed among them than any other people Brahma reigned 

366 years.*' Mapoudi Les Praires d'Or p. lfiOf. 

3 See Heath's Diophantus , p. 21 (Second Edition). 
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The Hindus themselves never claimed to have invented the 
system of notation. Indeed, according to them numeration is 
of divine origin and the invention of nine figures “ with the 
device df places to make them suffice for all numbers” is 
ascribed to the beneficent Creator of the Universe in Bhashara’s 
Vasana and in Krishna’s commentary on the Vijaganita. 1 
Neither did they claim originality in mathematics. Bhaskara 
often speaks with disdain of Hindu mathematicians and refers 
to certain 4 ancient teachers 5 as authorities. If these ancient 
teachers had been Hindus he would most probably have men- 
tioned them by name. 

Finally, if the views indicated in this paper are not ac- 
cepted then Aryabhata, Srldhara, Mahavira, Brahmagupta 
and Bhaskara must be no longer considered as representative 
Hindu mathematicians. Personally I prefer to accept the 
Hindu works as really representative and to reject the Western 
evidence where it does not agree with the orthodox Hindu 
exposition. 


1 Colebrooke, p. 4. 
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APPENDIX. 

The references to Indian sources already cited and other 
similar references are here roughly tabulated. 


Author . Work. 


Notes. 


i 


1 . Muh. b. Musa 
el-ChowSrezmi 
(died c. 840 a.d.). 


2. Sind b. ‘All 
(died e. 864 a.d.) # 


3. Ja‘qub b. IshSq 
b. el'$abbSh el- 
Kindi (died ca. 
874 a.d.). 

4. Ahmod b. Abi 
Bekr b. Wahsih, 
(? ixth century 
A.D.). 


Algoritmi de Nu- \ This was published by Prince 

mero Indorum. Boncompagni in 1867. It does 
not contain any Hindu nu- 
merals but gives a complete 
i exposition of the sexagesimal 
notation, etc. His better 
i known A Igebra is not of Hindu 
origin. SeeSuter'a Die Mathe- 
matiker und Astronomen der 
Araber und Ihre Werke, p. 10, 
| etc. 

.... Woepcke states that he 

, wrote on ‘ Indian Arithmetic * 

I the regula duorum falsorum, 
etc. (Journal Asiatique , 1863, 
p. 614). 

Indian Arithmetic See Cantor’s V orlesungen i, 
761, and Suter, 23. Woepcke 
J. Asiatique, J863, p. 493. 


The ancient Alpha- 
bets Hierogly- 
phic characters 
explained; with 
an account of 
the 


The so-called Indian figures 
as exhibited above are given. 


5. El-.Ja‘qubi 


6. ‘Ali b. Ahmed, 
AbfiTQasim, el- 
AntSki, el-Mugfca- 
bff(died 987 a.d.). 

7. Abfi ‘Ali el- 
Hasan b. el-Hatam 
(ca, 965 to 1039 

A.D.). 


8. Avicenna (El- 
Hosein b. ‘Abdal- 
lah b. el-Hosein 
b. ‘All AbO ‘Ali, 


Priests , their 
classes, initia- 
tions and sacri- 
fices. 

Kitab el-buldan . . 


The great treatise 
on the table relat- 
ing to the Indian 
calculus. 

The principles of 
the Indian calcu- 
lus . 


Treatise on Arith- 
metic. 


E. Wiedemann (Mitt. z. 
Oesch. d. Med u. d. Nat . 1908, 
p. 376) states that this author 
mentions the Indian numbers. 

See Woepcke (J. Asiatique* 
1863, p. 493) and Suter, 63. 


See Woepcke, p. 489 ; Suter, 
p. 91. He wrote commentaries 
on Euclid ; on magic squares ; 
a commentary on Diophantus, 
and a great number of other 
works. 

The work is a sort of para- 
phrase of the arithmetic of 
Nicomachus. There is no real 
reference to an Indian origin 
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Author. Work. Notes. 


but Woepcke wrongly trans- 
I la tee fi'Ltharik al hindasi by 
‘ la m6thode indienne * (Jour- • 
; nal Asiatique , 3863, p. 502). 

The satisfactory Woepcke (J. Asiatique, 1863, 
treatise on In - pp. 492-500) gives the intro- 
dian arithmetic, duction to and an analysis of 
[El-moqni ‘fi’l- this work. The author refers 
his&b el-hindi]. to many Arab writers but to 
no Hindus. The Bo-called 
Indian symbols are Arabic in 
form. There are seven chap- 
ters on sexagesimal operations, 
etc. , etc. See Suter, 96. 

Les Prairies d’Or See the translation by C. B. 

de Maynard and P. de Cour- 
( tcille, 1861, p. 350. The perti- 
i nent passage is given above. 

Libert augmenti et The whole text is given by 
diminutionis , etc. Libri ( Histoire des Sciences 
Mathematiques en Italic, i. 304). 

At the beginning it is stated 
! that the work is “ Secundum 
| sapientes Indorum, etc/’ 

I There is no further reference 
| to India and the work deals 
principally with the rcgula 
duorum f also rum 

12. Ahmed b. Indian Arithmetic Suter, 65; Woepcke, 469; 

‘Omar el-KarSbi- Fihrist, 282. 

si [? ixth century 
A.D.), 

13. Siuan b. el- Indian Arithmetic : Woepcke, 54; Suter, 66; 

Path [? 10th cen- i Fihrist, 281. He also wrote 

tury a.d.]. ; on the Regula duorum falsa* 

| j ram, summation of cubes, etc. 

14. ‘AbderrahmSn j .... j Suter, 62; Fihrist, 284 ; El- 

b. *Omar v Abu'l- Birum, 336 and 358. 

Hosein, el-fjufi ; 

(903-986 A.D.). J | 

15. ‘Omar b. Ibr6- ; L’Algdbred’Omar j The author writes: 44 On 

him el-Chaijfimi ! Alkhayyami by I this subject we take no notice 

(bom ca. 1045 j F. Woepcke. of those among the algebraists 

a.d.). ! who think differently. The 

j Indians think differently.” 
i I Surely for * Indians ’ we should 

f read 4 geometers,’ p. 13. 

16. Leonardo Fibo- Liber Abbaci .. See notes above and also 

nacci of Pisa Libri’ s Histoire . etc., ii, 287; 

(xiith & xiiith cen- Woepcke’s Introduction de 

turies a.d. ). V Arithmetique indienne en Occi- 

dent. 

17. John of Holy-; Tractatus Algoris- See Chasles* Aperpu, etc., 

wood [Sacro Bos- j mi, 1236 a.d p. 464. 

oo], died 1244 a.d, j 


el-geich el- R a* Is, 
Ibn Sin5), (born 
980 A.D.). 

9. * Ali b. Aljmed, 

Abul-Hasan, el 
Nasawi (died ca. 
1030 A.D.). 


10. Abu'l-IJosein b. 
Hosein b. *Ali el- 
Mas'udi (xth cen- 
tury A.D.). 

11. Abraham (full 
name and date 
doubtful). 
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Author . Work . j Notes. 


! The work commences — 

Haec algoriemus . ars^rro- 
sens dioitur, in qua. 
TalibuB Indorum fruimur 
bis quinque figuris. 

18. Jordanus Saxo Geometry .. Jordanus ascribes the fol- 

or Jordanus Ne- lowing formula for the side of 

morarius (xiiith a regular polygon to India, 

century). lKr* 

S “ n(n 1 )/2 + 3 
but it occurs in no Indian 
work. See G. Enestrom’s note 
in Bibliotheca Mathematica 
1908-9, p. 143. 

19. Ahmed b. Muh. Talchis a'mal el- Here again Woepcke forces 

b. ‘OtmBnel-Azdi, hisab. (Epitome the translation of hindasi 

Abu’l-'AbbBs of arithmetical giving ‘ Indian ’ on the ground 

(lbn El-BennB), operations). that the term ‘geometrical’ 

1258-1340 a. d. cannot apply to the regula 

duorum falsorum. Woepcke, 
as is shown above, was abso- 
lately wrong. Hank el appears 
to repeat Woepcko's mistake. 
Suter, 162. 

20. AbuNasrMuh. A treatise on the See Woepcke, J, Asiatique, 

b. ‘Abdallah el- Indian calculus. 1803, p. 494. 

Qawadzani. 

21. Maximus Pla- Arithmetic accord- Sec the notes above where 

nudes (1260-133 » ing to the Hin- the work is discussed in detail. 
a.d.). dus. Arabic forms of the numerals 

are used throughout. A large 
! portion of tho work is devoted 
to the sexagesimal notation. 

22. ‘All b. Muh. b. Commentary on He gives a circumstantial 

‘Ali el-Qoresi el- the Talchte of account of the invention of the 

Basti (el-QalasB- lbn el-Benna. nine figures by tho Indians ! 

dl), xvth century See note above and also 

A.n. Woepcke, 68, and Suter, 180. 

23. ‘Abdallah b. Revelation of the The author says: “Wo 

Chalil b. Jusuf, truth about employ these letters (the ahjad) 
GemSl ed-din el- i computing wit!) in tables relating to the sphere 
Maridlni (Sibt el- degrees and min j because they are shorter than 
Maridlni) (died; utes. -the ‘Indian’ figures. See 

1407 a.d.). I Woepcko’s V Introduction de 

V arithmetique indienne , p. 68 ; 
i Suter, p. 170. 

24. El-Hosein b. j Commentary on j He speaks of the * Indian ’ 

Muh. el-Mahalll j the arithmetic of symbols. See Woepcke, 63 : 

(died 1766 a.d. ! ‘Abdelqadir b. ; and Suter, 193. 

‘All el-Saohawi | 

(ca 1000 a.d.). j 



DECEMBER, 1911. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Sooiety was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th December, 1911, at 9-16 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., M.A., 
in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. H. S. Bion, 
Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti, Mr. D. Hooper, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Mr. G. R. Kaye, Mr. W. Kirkpatrick, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phil- 
lott, Dr. P. C. Ray, Captain R. B. Seymour Sewell, I.M.S., Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Dr. J. Ph. Vogel. 

Visitors: — Rev. A. Ameye, S.J., Babu Rasick Lai Datta, 
Babu Tinooury De, Babu Jatindranath Rakshit, Babu Hemen- 
drakumar Sen, Mr. A. C. Tunstalb, Rev. M. Vermeire, S.J., 
and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and thirty-five presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Capt. M. Maokelvie, 
I.M.S., and Major W. M. Coldstream, R.E., have expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. W. 
Irvine, an Honorary Fellow of the Society ; and Mr. A. C. Sen, 
an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

Read the following obituary notice of the death of Mr. W. 
Irvine : — 

Mr. William Irvine, an Honorary Fellow of the Society, 
was born July 6, 1840, and died November 7, 1911. Edu- 
cated at St. Anne’s School, Brixton, and King’s College, Lon- 
don, he passed the Indian Civil Service examination in 1862. 
In 1863 he arrived in India and was posted to what was then 
called the North-West Provinces. He became a member of the 
Society in 1866. Being on the theatre of the decline and fall 
of the Mogul Empire, his attention was early directed to the 
history of that interesting epoch, and his first paper in the 
Journal was on the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad (1713 — 
1857). He also made a valuable collection of Persian and 
Urdu manuscripts dealing with the period after the death of 
Aurangzeb. He retired from the service in 1888. After his 
retirement he continued to show his interest in the Society by 
contributing articles to the Journal. In 1894 he began his 
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“ History of the later Moguls” of which the last instalment 
was published in 1908, but the author unfortunately did not 
lived to complete the series. In 1892 his attention was drawn 
to the “ Storia do Mogor ” by Niccolao Manuoci, and several 
years after his famous edition of this work was published in the 
Indian Text Series. This work will always form a lasting 
monument to his scholarly patience and a mine of wealth for 
the student of later Mogul times. 

Mr. William Irvine was elected an Honorary Fellow of 
the Society in 1908. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member : — 

* Z. It. Zahid Suhrawardy, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., 
LL.B., Calcutta, proposed by the Hon. Dr. Abdulla al-Mamun 
Suhrawardy, seconded by Lieut,-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

The following papers were read ; — 

1. A brief Bibliography of Hindu Mathematics. — By G. R 
Kaye. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for Novem- 
ber 1912. 

2. Father A. Monserrate' s Mongolicae Legationis Com- 
mentarius. — By Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 

In 1908, Rev. W. K. Firminger discovered in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Library, Calcutta, a MS. by Father Anthony 
Monserrate, s.j., entitled Mongolicae Legationis Commentaries. 
He announced his discovery to the Calcutta dailies, and 
Mr. W. Corfield wrote a short note in Bengal: Past and Present ? 
1906, No. 2, p. 184. 

When, in 1909, the MS. was lent ine through Rev. Fr. 
A. Van de Mergel, s.j., I could recognize in it without difficulty 
an account of the first Jesuit Mission to Akbar (1580-1583) 
under Blessed Rudolph Aquaviva, Father Monserrate having 
been one of Rudolph’s two companions. Eventually, I de- 
ciphered the three-centuries-old writing, with the result that the 
MS. (nearly 300 pages) is now ready for the press. 

The importance of the MS. will be readily understood, if 
we reflect that it constitutes the earliest account of Northern 
India by a European since the days of Vasco de Gama. Not 
only does it give us a detailed history of the first Christian 
Mission in North India, but more than 100 pages are conse- 
crated to a subject which the Muhammadan historians dis- 
miss in two or three pages, the history of Akbar’s campaign 
against Kabul (February 1581 to beginning of 1582). Monser- 
rate accompanied Akbar on that expedition as tutor to hU 
second son, Prince Murad, and, but for Akbar’swish that 
he should remain in safety at Jalalabad, he might have entered 
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Kabul with the Emperor’s victorious troops. The value of 
the work is further enhanced by the earliest known map of 
Northern India. It exhibits the longitude and latitude of .all 
places passed through by M. on his way to and. fro between 
Goa— Surat --Agra and Kabul. In fact, it is a marvel of 
accuracy for the time. More than a century later, the geog- 
raphy of Northern India had not reached the same degree 
of perfection. 

By means of the library marks on the MS. it was possible 
to trace its history in Calcutta during last century. Before 
1 s 1 8 the book was in Fort William College (Established: 
1800). In 1836 it was transferred to the Metcalfe Hall Collec- 
tion, or Calcutta Public Library. When, in 1903, the Calcutta 
Public Library had becomo the Imperial Library, the MS. k — 
through an evident oversight of the librarian — was given away 
to the St. Paul’s Cathedral Library (Anglican), Calcutta. 
Only one press-mark “ IP46,” the oldest in date, remains 
unexplained. I suspect that it belongs to one of the former 
Jesuit houses of Goa : but it is impossible to establish this in 
India, since the Goa of to-day possesses scarcely any relics of 
the once valuable libraries of its convents. Through what 
strange vicissitudes the MS. made its way to Calcutta it is 
impossible to say, 

The early history of the MS. is extremely interesting 
Father Monserrate tells us in his preface that, when he was 
about to proceed to Akbar’s Court at Fathpur SikrI, the 
Provincial of Goa, Ruy Vicente, appointed him historian of 
the Mission, and night after night, “for full two years and a 
half, I committed to writing the events of that day. In this 
daily labour of a chronicler. I have described the various 
particulars which my travels and circumstances brought under 
my notice. These are : rivers, towns, countries, the customs 
and maimers of peoples, temples, religions ; the leanings — 
simulated leanings, it is true — which the king, when we had 
come to his Court, manifested towards the religion of Christ, 
as also the kindness which, from mere self-interest, he affected 
towards Rodolf, to whom had been confided this weighty 
Mission, and towards his companions; again, Rodolf ’s zeal, 
consummate prudence and remarkable erudition, and our 
disputations with the Agarenes [Muhammadans, descendants 
of Agar]; next, the Chabul war, which was marked by great 
tenacity of purpose and superior statesmanship on the part of 
Zelaldin [Jalal-ud-dfn Akbar], and ended successfully by the 
flight of Hachim [his brother] ; finally, the joyful ovations 
that signalized this triumph.” 

* On his return to Goa in September (?) 1582, Monserrate 
brought with him voluminous notes “taken down on the 
tramp.” His friends found them so interesting that they 
urged him to cast them into a connected account. 
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From another source we learn that between September and 
November 26, 1582, Monserrate made a summary of the chief 
topics regarding Akbar, a kind of character-sketch. This 
Relaxant do Equehar reached Europe and was utilized by 
Peruschi, de Guzman, du Jarric, Purehas and Bartoli* A 
photographic facsimile having come into my hands, I presented 
to the Socioty, at our meeting of September last, the Portu- 
guese text and an English translation of that document. 

Monserrate spent the next six years (1582-1588) as a 
Missionary at or near Goa. All the time he was actively at 
work on his papers. The rough copy of his Commentarius was 
far advanced, when Father Peter Martins, the Provincial of 
Goa, sent him, an elderly man already, to Abyssinia. After 
touching at Mascat, he and his companion, Father Peter Paez, 
were intercepted by the Arabs near “ Dofar,” and sent to 
Eynan, where “King” Omar kept them in honourable 
confinement He ordered even that Monserrate’s books and 
writings should be restored and — a not unprecedented case of 
enlightenment in Eastern despots— granted him four months’ 
leisure to correct his writings and add to them what was still 
wanting. Accordingly, Monserrate finished his Commentary at 
Eynan, on the feast of St. Anthony of Padua, June 13, 1590, 
after which he was marched off to Senaa. His MSS. were 
again robbed on the way; but on October 21, 1590, the 
Turkish “Viceroy” of Senaa had them restored to him. 
“ Consequently, 1 returned to my writings, corrected and en- 
larged them, and freed them from erasures.” On December 11 , 
1590, his neat copy was finished, and on January 7, 1591 he 
wrote his preface, dedicating his work to the Very Rev. Father 
Claudius Aquaviva, the uncle of his companion at Fathpur, 
Blessed Rudolph, the now glorious martyr of Cuncolim. 

He wrote: “ Whether the work is written in a manner 
worthy of the Society and will afford any utility to the reader, 
I must leave to your judgment. For my part, unless self-love 
blinds and deceives me, I am of opinion that it will not prove 
useless to the students of Geography and Antiquity, especially 
to those of Ours who apply themselves to the Classics, when 
they come across historical matters concerning India. 

“ In these writings — I say it without presumption — 1 
have endeavoured, for the sake of the Professors of our schools, 
to correct, clear up and conciliate, as modestly and temper- 
ately as possible, not a few passages of the Geographers and 
Historians who deal with matters Indian or Arabian. 

“Would to God that my labour redound to the glory of 
God’s name and to the advancement of knowledge, which we 
must not only ardently wish, but strive after with all our 
might. If, in your wisdom, you judge that this double object 
has been attained in my two-fold study, I believe that it will 
amply commend itself to you. Farewell.” 
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It is this very MS., written in prison at Senaa in 1590, 
which Calcutta may now glory to possess. 

Monserrate and Paes* captivity lasted six years and a half. 
Ransomed in August 1596, they wrote from Goa to Rome in 
December 1696, announcing their deliverance, and Akbar was 
not a little wroth at the conduct of the Arabs, when Fr. Jerome 
Xavier read to him a letter of Monserrate, detailing what 
they had suffered. 

There can be little doubt that Monserrate brought back to 
India this precious MS., or rather, by this time, ho had col- 
lected sufficient materials for four distinct volumes. Either 
at the end of his captivity in Arabia, or after his return to 
Goa — since he refers to events of 1595, which he could hardly 
have learnt in Arabia — he wrote in his preface that the small 
appendix he had composed on the Natural History of India 
and the customs of the “ ancient aborigines and indigenes’* 
had now become a book. “ I have divided the work into two 
books : this, the former one, is an account of the first Mission 
to the King of the Mongols; the latter contains, by way of 
appendix and scholium to the former, what appertains to the 
Geography and Natural History of India intra Ganyem , the 
customs of the ancient aborigines and the present-day natives. 
In two other books, which I have added to the two former 
ones, I describe, on the same plan, in the first, my departure 
for Ethiopia; in the second, the Geography and Natural His- 
tory of Arabia.’ * 

We can account in some manner for the fact that Mon- 
serrate’s appendix — which, by the way, is not found in the 
Calcutta MS.- -grew gradually to the size of a volume. A 
large proportion of the pages of our MS. — let us call it 
Bk. I — was cancelled or bracketed by Monserrate between 
1591 and 1600, the year of his death. The conclusion I have 
come to is that he must have considered that the thread of 
the narrative of the Mission was too often broken by his des- 
criptions of cities, tombs and ruined temples, his excursions 
into the history of the past, or his considerations on Indian 
manners and customs. He wished to do away with these 
hors-d’ ceuvre, as he considered them, and worked them out with 
other materials in Bk. II, the “appendix.” Unfortunately, 
Bk. II remains to be discovered. 

None of these 4 volumes was known to our bibliographers, 
or to the biographers of Monserrate and Bl. Rudolph Aqua- 
viva. No other copy of the Calcutta MS. is known to exist in 
Europe. The MS. is, therefore, all the more valuable. For, 
in case Bk. II is lost, much of its contents is still preserved in 
our Bk. I. Whatever Monserrate may have thought of his 
hors d' oeuvre, they are of paramount interest to the historian 
and the antiquarian, and detract little, if at all, from the con- 
tinuity of the story. 
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It is a remarkable fact that Col. Wilford, a distinguished 
orientalist, who died at Benares in 1S22, should have pos- 
sessed Monserrate’s autograph copy of Bk. II. This is 
evident from the Latin quotations not found in the Calcutta 
MS. which he adduces, as also from the difference of pagina- 
tion in both MSS. in the case of a similar passage. The search 
which I made in our Calcutta libraries for Bk. II has 
remained without result. It might be suggested that the 
book is still in the possession of Col. Wilford’s descendants. 
If it could be found, the discovery would be scarcely inferior 
in importance to that of Bk. I. 

There is another mystery which I cannot solve. The 
Calcutta MS. was studied — in the beginning of last century, 1 
believe — by an Englishman, a geographer, a scholar, a man 
with all the tastes of a Wilford, yet, 1 cannot determine 
by whom. 

Numerous pencil-marks — all from the same hand, it would 
seem — show that the anonymous commentator was acquainted 
with English, Latin, Portuguese and the Persian character. 
He refers to “additions to Bk. II” and to a long Latin- 
Portuguese account by Fr. A. Botelho written in 1670, of 
which I know one copy among the Marsden MSS. of the British 
Museum, and another in the possession of the Society of Jesus. 

Who was this anonymous annotator ? Wilford, Marsden, 
or some one else ? If Wilford, how is it that he nfcver quotes 
the Calcutta MS., though it would have been of the greatest 
assistance to him in his geographical researches ? And is it 
likely that he would have presented the MS. to the Fort 
William College without the companion* volume, several years 
before his death ? As for Marsden, besides the fact that he 
never resided in British India, he presented his valuable 
oriental library to King’s College, London, in 1835. He made 
an exception only in the case of 10 volumes of MSS., spoil-* 
from the Jesuit Archives of Goa or Malacca (?), which he do- 
nated to the British Museum. Finally, if the notes were made 
by some one else, how was he acquainted with Wilford’s Bk. 11 
and Father Botelho’ s report? 

I shall not analyse more fully the contents of the MS. 
In such a variety of curious information, it is difficult to make 
a choice. I may, however, say— since the subject crops up so 
often — that no revelations are to be expected about John 
Philip do Bourbon, and Akbar’s Christian wife. 

My reason for publishing the Latin text in the first place 
is to preserve the original from further mishaps. I do not for 
the moment contemplate undertaking a translation. Besides, 
the work of the translator and annotator will be one of no 
ordinary difficulty. Several passages almost defy translation, 
for the simple reason that we are too little acquainted with the 
condition of many things in Monserrate's time. As a case in 
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point, I refer to the descriptions of temples, tombs and ruins. 
I believe that a translation will do justice to the text only 
when a host of scholars will havo focussed , on the original , the 
light of research. 

• Monserrate’s Mongolicae Legationis Gommentarius will 
form the first volume of a series of Jesuit papers on Mogor, 
Tibet, Bengal and Burma, which I intend editing under the 
patronage of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

I take this opportunity to thank the Council of our 
Society for having sanctioned my application for Rs. 600 to be 
spent on procuring from Europe materials for further research, 
"photographic facsimiles of the letters of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries in Mogor, Tibet, Bengal and Burma during the 
period 15S0-1803. It is but just that I should thank most 
heartily our Society for the enlightened encouragement and 
patronage which it means to extend to studies which will be of 
equal interest to the antiquarian and the historian, religious or 
profane. 

This paper will be published in full in the Memoirs. 

3. Critical Examination of the Transcript of the Atapnra 
Inscription . — By Pandit Mohanlal Vishunlal Pandia. 

4. Kitab-ul - Wafayat of Ibn-ul - Khaiib : a biographical notice 
o f eminent men from the beginning of Islam to a.h. 6 107. 
Edited 5?/Maulavi Hidayet Hitsain. 

5. Contributions from the Chemical Laboratory , Presidency 
College. Allylammonium Nitrite. — By Prafulla Chandra Ray 
and Rasik Lal Datta. 

6. Contributions from the Chemical Laboratory , Presidency 
College . Preliminary note on Sodiumdiacetamide. — By Jiten- 
dra Nath Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

7. Freshwater Sting-Rays of the Canges. — By B. L. Chau- 
dhri. 

This paper has been published in the JournaLiov Sep- 
tember. 

8. Abhiseka . or Hindu Coronation . — By Mahamahopadh- 
YAYA HaRAPRASAD ShASTRI. 

9. Coronation of a Hindu King in Ancient India. — By 
Pandit Mohanlal Vishunlal Pandia. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 



oxlii Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal . [Dec., ’12.] 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th Deoember, 1911, at 9-30 p.m. 

Major L. Rogers, C.I.E., I.M.S., in the chair. , 

The following members were present : — 

Major E. 0. Thurston, I.M.S., Dr. K. K. Chatterji and 
Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

I. To nominate a Medical Secretary for the approval of 
the Council in the place of Major Megaw, I.M.S., who is 
going on leave. Proposed by Major Rogers, and seconded by 
Major Thurston, that Captain Sandes, I.M.S. , be nominated as 
Medical Secretary, and carried unanimously. 

II. The following Clinical Cases were shown : — 

1. Captain Sandes showed for Lt.-Col. Calvert cases of 
spastic diplegia with bilateral athetosis and tufcoparalysis. 

2. Dr. K. K. Chatterji showed (l) A calculus he had 
successfully removed from the ureter of a patient with a uri- 
nary sinus. (2) X’ray photographs illustrating a case of painful 
heel due to spicule of bone growing from the under surface 
of the oscalcis. 

3. Dr. K. K. Chatterji also showed — 

1. A case of Hydrocele which had been treated by the 
method described in his paper. 

2. A case of surface wound after operation for elephan- 
tiasis treated by sundur red ointment 8 per cent, with rapid 
healing. 

III. The following paper Vas read : — 

1. A new method of operation for the radical cure of Hydro- 
cele.— By Dr. K. K. Chatterji, F.R.C.S.J., and discussed by 
Major Thurston and Major Rogers. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


Very few words seem to be required by way of introduction 
to the present reprint. 

The pioneer work of Csoma de Korea in the field of Tibe- 
tan research has a permanent value for scholars ; and on the 
occasion of the 125th anniversary of Csoma’s birth, 1 I sug- 
gested to the Asiatic Society of Bengal that it would be a fit- 
ting tribute to the great Hungarian traveller and scholar, if 
they were to publish in a collected form all the articles he had 
contributed to their Journal. These articles are scattered 
over seven different volumes of the Journal. Some of the 
earliest volumes are very difficult to procure, and time has 
played sad havoc with the existing copies owing to the bad 
paper on which they were printed. Of the fourteen articles 
contained in this collection, Nos. 1 to XIII were published 
during the author’s lifetime, and they have consequently been 
reprinted exactly as they were sent to Press by Csoma de 
Koras. No. XIV, however, did not appear till many years 
after his death — and although, as we learn from an editorial 
note, the proofs were corrected by a Lama, the Tibetan text 
in the original article is full of misprints and misspellings. 1 
have, therefore, revised the text, and in this connection I have 
to acknowledge with grateful thanks the assistance received 
from Lama Lobzang Mingyur of the Darjeeling High School, 
who possesses a knowledge of Tibetan orthography rare among 
Lamas of to-day. 

E. Denison Ross. 


1 Csoma de KSrds was bom in Transylvania, April 1784, and died in 
Darjeeling, April 1842. 
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No. I. Geographical Notice of Tibet. 
[J.A.8.B., Vol. I, p. 122 (1832).] 


The vast mountainous tract of country between about 73° 
and 98° east longitude from London, and 27° and 38° north 
latitude, may be oalled by the general name of “ Tibet,” since 
the Tibetan language is understood everywhere from Beltistan 
(or Little Tibet) down to the frontier of China, although there 
be several corrupt dialects of it, and the inhabitants of these 
countries, in general, have the same manners and customs, are 
iiddicted to the same faith (to Buddhism), and have the same 
religious books written or printed in characters common to all 
the different provinces. 

The native name of Tibet is “ Pot," as it is pronounoed 
commonly; “Bod,” more properly. It denotes both the 
nation, and the oountry : for distinction’s sake the country is 
expressed by “ Bod-yvl ” (Bod-land), a male native “ Bod-pa,” 
and a female one “ Bod-mo The Indian name for Tibet is 
Bhot. 

The natives of Tibet apply the name Pot, or Bod, especially 
to the middle Tibet, or to the two provinces “ U ” [ f7] and 
“ Tsang ” (Dvus-Qtaang [ Dbus gtsong ] pronounced U-tadng), the 
capitals of whioh are Lhasta and Zhikdtai [ Shigatae ]. Hence a 
native of those two provinces is called by them espeoiaUy 
Pot- pa. The eastern part of Tibet is called Kham ” or 
“ K'km-yul,” also “ Great Tibet.” The north-western part 
towards Ladak is called “ Ndri.” Bhutan is oalled by several 
names by the Tibetans; as, “ Lhopato,”i“Lho-mon-k , ha-zhi,” 
“ Lho-bmk-pi-yvl,” or simply “ Lho ” (the south). According 
to these divisions, the inhabitants of Tibet are distinguished 
thus: “ Pot-pa ” (or U-tsdng-pa) means a native of .middle 
Tibet; ‘‘ K’hampa ” (or K’ham-ba), one of eastern Tibet; 
“ Naripa,” one of western Tibet ; and “ Lho-pa,” a native of 
Bhutan. 

The whole of Tibet ocoupies high ground, and lies among 
snowy mountains. Hence it is called in Tibetan books by 
several poetical names, expressive of snow, ice, or frozen snow, 
fold, and high elevation. The highest ground in Tibet is in 
Ndri, especially the peak oalled Tisl or Tisi, in Tibetan, and 
Kailam in Sanskrit, about 80° E. longitude, and 34° North 
latitude. The sources of the Indus, Sutlej, Gogra, and the 
Brahmaputra rivers are in Nari {Mnahris). There are several 
large lakes also. Tibetan writers, in describing the situation of 
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Tibet, have likened Ndri to a lake or watering pond ; U-tsang to 
four channels ; and K'ham-yul to a field. 

Tibet is bounded on the north by the countries of the Turks 
and Mongols, whom the Tibetan call Hor i and Sok-po (Horsok). 
On the east bv China ( Gyanak in Tib.). On the south by India 
(Gyagar in Tib.). On the west by India, Cashmir, Afganistan, 
Tazihyul , and Turkistan. 

The hill people of India, who dwell next to the Tibetans, 
are called by them by the general name “ Mon their country 
Mon-yul , a man Mon-pa or simply Mon , a female Mon-mo. 

From the first range of the Himalaya mountains on the 
Indian side to the plains of Tartary, the Tibetans count six 
chains of mountains running in a north-western^ and south- 
eastern direction, when viewed from Kangri in !N&ri (a lofty 
mountain running from south-west to north-west), whence the 
ground commences to take on one side a north-western and on 
the other side a south-eastern inclination. In the spacious 
valley, which is between the third and fourth range of the before 
mentioned mountains, is the great road of communication 
between Ladak and U-tsang. The principal countries or dis- 
tricts in this direction, from north-west, are as follows: 
Beltistan or Little Tibet, Ladak , Teshigang , Gdr or Gdro (the 
lower and upper), Troshot , Tsdng , U % Bhrigang . It is here 
likewise that the two principal rivers, the Seng £ h'hd-bab and 
the Tsdnpo , take their course ; that by Ladak to the north-west, 
and may be taken for the principal branch of the Indus ; this 
to the south-east, and forms afterwards the Brahmaputra. 

The countries on the Indian side that lie next to Tibet, 
commencing from Cashmir, are as follows : " K'ha-ch*ht-yul 99 
(or K’ha-cfy’hul), Cashmir ; Varan , Mandb , Balder or Chatirgerh, 
Pdngi , Qdr-zha or Lahul, Nyungti or Kvllu ; K'huna or Knaor , 
and Bbsahr ; Kyonam and Shdk 9 hok, or Garhwal andKamaon; 
Dmmlang ; Gorkha~yul ; Pal-yul (BaUyvl) or N6pal ; Lhopato 
or Bhutan ; Ashong or Asam. 

The names of the countries or districts in Tibet that lie 
next to India, commencing from Cashmir, are as follows; 
Hvrnbab (near to Cashmir) , Purik, Zanskar , Spiti, Gugi, Purang f 
Kyirong , Lhoprdk , Mydnam, Lack 9 hi, Mon-td ho-sna. 

Beyond the fourth range of the Himalaya mountains, or 
in the next valley to the north of Ladak z there are the following 
districts, counting them eastward : Nvbra , Rudok , Tso-tso , 
Bombd , Chang-ts'hd k'hd , Chang -ra greng. 

The three great divisions of Tibet are : 

1. Tibet Proper, or U-tsdng . 2. K'ham-yul, or the eastern 

part of Tibet, and 3. Ndri, or the north-western part of Tibet. 

1. Tibet Proper or U-tsdng. It is that part of Tibet which 
lies next to the north of Asam, Bhutan, and Nepal, that is called 
by this name. This is the most considerable part of Tibet. 
The inhabitants of this division are the most industrious, skilful* 
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and polite of ail the Tibetan races. The number of the inhabit- 
ants in these two provinces is said to be about one hundred and 
thirty thousand families. lhassa is the capital of the province 
V\ as also of the whole of Tibet. From the seventh till the 
tenth century it has been the residence of the kings of Tibet. 
Now it is the first place for commerce in Tibet, the seat of 
government, and the residence of the Chinese Anibans (or 
ministers). . There are several religious establishments. Near 
Lhassa is Potala, the residence of the great LamA (styled GyeU 
vd-rin-po-ch 9 hd ) , the head of the sect called GHuk-pa or Geldan- 
pa. Other remarkable places, in the province IJ, are: Yam - 
bu-Lhd-gdng , a fort or castle built in the fourth century, by 
Thothori , a king. It has been the residence of the ancient kings. 
It contains some antiquities, and plastic images of the ancient 
kings. It is a few days’ journey to the south from Lhassa. 
Sam-ye (Bsam-yas) a royal residence and a large monastery, 
one day’s journey from Lhassa , built in the eighth century by 
K 9 hri srong-dehu-tsan, a celebrated king. There are deposited 
several ancient books taken from India. In the province of 
U , among other forts or castles, De-ch 9 Mn-song and Ilaspori 
are the most considerable. In the province of Tsang , the 
following ones are of some repute : Chang-nam-ring , Chang - 
Lha-tse, Phun-ts 9 hohling , and Gyang-tse . 

2. K 9 ham-yul (K 9 hams-yul ) , called also Pot-ch 9 hen, or 

Great Tibet, consists of the eastern part of Tibet, and is bounded 
by China on the east. There are several small principalities ; 
as , K* ham-bo, Gdba , Li-thang , Degi (or Der-ghe), Brag -yak, 
Depma , Go-jo, Gyarmo-rong, Jang-sa tarn, Amdo , K 9 hyamdo , 
etc. The people of these parts differ very muoh from the rest 
of the Tibetans in their stature, features, dress, customs, and 
in the manner of speaking the Tibetan language. They are 
very robust, passionate, void of artifice or cunning, not fond of 
ornaments on their dress. In K 9 ham-yul , those called Pon or 
Bon f holding still the ancient religion of Tibet, are very numerous. 
They have also their literature, religious order, several mon- 
asteries, and kill several animals, great and small cattle, for 
sacrifice : they have many superstitious rites. , 

3. The north-western part of Tibet, from Tsang to Ladak , 
is called N&ri . This part is of very great extent, but the 
number of inhabitants is inconsiderable, not exceeding fifty 
thousand families together with Ladak and Beltistan. There 
have been several small principalities formerly in Ndri, as, 
Gugi, Purdng , Kangri ; but all these belong now to the great 
LAmi at Lhassa, and are governed by K 9 harpons (commanders 
of forts) sent from Lhassa. There are also in Ndri very 
extensive deserts. The inhabitants dwells in tents, made of hair 
cloth; exercise a pastoral life, without any agriculture. Their 
number is said to amount to ten thousand families, and they all 
are under the sGar-pon or ohief officer residing at sGdr or sGdro , 
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who is sent irom U-tsang or Lhassa , and generally remains there 
for three years. 

Qugi> part of Nari, lying to the north of Garhwal and Ka- 
m&on, oonsists of two valleys, inhabited by Aomewhat more Jbhan 
two thousand families. The prineipal plaoes are Teaprang and 
Thding , not far from eaoh other. The first is the residence 
of the commanding officer called the Rh'arpon of Taaprang , 
and the second is a large monastery and the seat of a L&ma 
styled the K*hanpo of Tholing. He resides during the summer 
at Teshigang, another large monastery, a few days* journey 
to the north from Tholing. These two plaoes (Tsaprang and 
Tholing) have been the residence of the princes that have reigned 
there from the 10th till the end of the 17th century. 

Ladak, formerly called Mar-yul, still has its own prince, 
but he must accommodate himself to the political views of the 
Chinese. Zanskar , Purik , Nubra , form part of the Ladak 
principality. In the whole of Ladak the number of the inhabit- 
ants does not exceed twenty thousand families. Nearly the 
half of them are Mohammedans, mostly of the Shia persuasion. 
Li (all) is the capital of Ladak, the residence of the prince, and 
the emporium of a considerable trade with Turkistan, Lhassa, 
and the Panjab countries. It is about 15 to 20 days* journey 
from Cashmir to the east, and nearly under the same latitude, 
(i.e. 34° north lat.). 

Little Tibet or Beltistan (BeUi-yul, in Tibetan) is the most 
north-western part of Tibet. There are several chiefs. The 
chief residing at Kdrdo is the most powerful among them ; those 
of Kyeri and Kuru , with some others, depend on the former. 
The chief of Shigdr holds sometimes with the prince of Ladak 
and sometimes with the chief of Kdrdo. The chiefs of Minaro , 
Haaora etc. are the heads of some predatory tribes. In the 
several defiles to the south, in the neighbourhood of Beltistan, 
there live some predatory tribes, among whom the most notori- 
ous are the Ddrdu people. These barbarous tribes are either 
of Afgb&n or Hindu origin. The inhabitants of Beltistan are 
Mahomedans of the Shia persuasion. They speak a dialect 
of the Tibetan language, but have nothing of the Tibetan litera- 
ture. They keep some books or fragments in Persian. The 
correspondence from Ladak with the chiefs of those parts, is 
carried on in Persian, as also with Cashmir. The people of 
Beltistan are very unhappy on account of their chiefs having 
continual quarrels with eaoh other, or with the prince of Ladak. 
The climate is warm. In the lower part of Beltistan, snow never 
falls. The soil is good. There are Beveral kinds of grain ; they 
have two crops. There are likewise several sorts of excellent 
fruits; as, of apples, pears, peaches, plums, figs, grapes, mul- 
berries, etc., etc. There is a great want of salt and wool in those 
parts ; formerly there existed a commercial route from Cashmir 
to Yarkand through Beltistan (of 80 days* journey) ; but that 
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country being in an unsettled state, the Cashmirian merchants 
afterwards preferred that through Le, in Ladak, although it is 
very circuitous. 

The people of Lhopdto or Bhutan, on account of their 
language, religion, and political connexion, belong to Tibet. 
But in their customs and manners they have adopted much from 
the Indians. They are more clean in their dresses and houses 
than the other Tibetan races. The men are of a martial spirit, 
like those of K'ham-yul, with whom they are said to have much 
resemblance in their character. The people of Bhutan speak 
a corrupt dialect of the Tibetan language ; but there are several 
religious establishments, a great many books, and some 
religious persons are well acquainted with the Tibetan language 
and literature. They are Buddhists of the sect called in Tibet 
Brukpa (vulg. Dukpa ). They adopted this kind of Buddhism 
in the 17th century of our era, when Ndk- Vang Nam-gyel , a 
Lama of great respectability, leaving Tsdng in middle Tibet, 
established himself in Bhutan There are counted now about 
forty thousand families. The whole province of Bhutan con- 
sists of four districts or valleys, which if counted from east to 
west, are as follows : Thetyul , Thim-yul , Patro or Pato , and the 
middle district. The principal place is Teahi-ch'hos-dsong. 

Lakes. — There are four principal lakes in Tibet. The 
Maphdm yvrte'ho (Mansarovara) , in N&ri, is the most consider- 
able, of a circumference of about one and a half day's journey. 
In U-tsdng , the Y arbrokyu- ts 9 ho, Mu-lesgrum ts’ho, and Nam- 
Ls’ho cWhukmo are likewise of great extent. There are many 
others of inferior rank or less compass ; as, that of Ld-ndg to the 
west of Ma-p'ham. From Rudok (near Ladak) to the east or 
south-east, there are many salt lakes. 

Medicinal or mineral waters. —Between U and Ts'ang 
there are some hot springs, used in curing cutaneous diseases 
and the gout. But such hot springs are numerous in the moun- 
tains lying east from the Ma-p'ham lake ; especially at one place 
there is a hole out of which continually issues vapor, and at certain 
intervals, hot water is ejected with great noise to the height of 
12 feet. 

Glaciers. — The summits of many of the Tibetan mountains 
remain through the whole year oovered with snow. But there 
are especially four glaciers or mountains covered with ice or 
frozen snow ; as, Tieiy Ham, Shdmpo , and Puli . 

Mines. — Mines are rarely excavated in Tibet. In the 
northern part of Ndri, and in Ghigi, some gold dust is gathered, 
as also in Zanskar and Beltistan it is washed f rom the river. 
If they knew how to work mines , they might find in nfeny plaocs 
gold, copper, iron, and feed. jL . „ 

Petrifactions are found at many places m Tibetgespeoiwly 
m JSf dri . 0u the 2nd and 3rd range of the Himalaya^unfeifl^ 
there are several forts of them. S&lgr&ms andsheB|are f0tp$ 
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most frequently, in many places. All such petrifactions are 
denominated in Tibetan, according to the resemblanoe they 
have to anything ; as, sheep-eye, sheep-horn, sheep-brain, swine- 
head, bird-leg, cow-tongue, stone- trumpet, etc. They are^not 
objects of reverence in Tibet, neither of curiosity. Some of 
them, after being burnt and reduced to powder, are used as 
medicaments in certain diseases. 

In the whole of Tibet, there is, in general, a deficiency 
of wood, both for fuel and for building, or timber, especially 
in N dr i and U-tsang. In Bhutan and Beltistan there are many 
sorts of fruit trees. In K^ham-yul there are some woods and 
forests. In the western part of Ladak and in Beltistan some 
vines are cultivated. In middle Tibet and Ladak the mountains 
are in general naked, destitute of herb, grass, and every vege- 
table. In the valleys, where the fields can be watered or irrigat- 
ed, several kinds of corn are produced, especially wheat, barley 
buck- wheat, millet, peas, and some others. In Sari and in 
the northern deserts of Tibet, there grow several kinds of medi 
cal herbs and plants, and there are likewise good pastures ; but 
there are in the deserts no fields for producing com, and what 
they want they purchase from those who inhabit the southern 
parts of ft&ri, and give them in exchange yaks, sheep, wool, 
woollen cloth, salt, borax, etc. 

Rice is nowhere cultivated in Tibet. There are some 
kinds of pulse; as peas, bean, and lentils. There is no great 
variety of esculent plants. They have some turnips, cabbages, 
carrots, onions, garlics, and a few others ; but for potherbs they 
use in general such greens as grow” wild. In the western part 
of Ladak, in Purik, there is a certain plant (with bushy stalks), 
called Prangos, which is a good remedy against the rot in sheep, 
if given for food for a certain time, in autumn. 

The daily food of the Tibetans consists, in general, of gruel, 
or thick pottage prepared from the meal of parched barley ( mtu ), 
several kinds of flesh, bread, sour milk, curds, potherbs, and of 
tea prepared in a particular manner in a churn , with butter, salt, 
aiid with some milk, or Without this last ingredient 

The origin of the Tibetans is referred in their fabulous 
history to the union of an ape with a she-d&non. Some derive 
them from India ; sorrie from China ; others from the Mongols, 
and others from the Turks.’ Nothing oaii be certainly said in 
this respect. They have an original language, which has little 
affinity to that of any of the nations mentioned. It is probable 
that the royal family who reigned in middle Tibet from about 
250 years before .Jesus Christ till the 10th centtuy, was derived 
from India, from the Lichabyi race; and' it is certain that their 
religion and literature is of Indian Origin. The Tibetans are 
ignorant of their origin. . They distinguish now five sorts of 
people or races for nations) among themselves ; as ti K'hamba , 
one dwellifcg’in K^ham^yul 2. PoUpa, One inhabiting in 
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3. Brohpa or Hor-pa l one living in the deserts to the north* 
west of Lhassa. 4. Nari-pa, one of Mri , Ladak and Beltistan, 
and 5. Lho-pa, one of Bhutan. All of whom have yet other 
subdivisions. They differ much from each other in their stature, 
character, dress, and in the accent with which they pronounoe 
the Tibetan language. But they can all understand eaoh 
other. They all agree (with the exception of the Mahom- 
medans in Ladak and Beltistan) in having the same religion, 
whose records are in the same language and character. 




No. II. Translation of a Tibetan Fragment. 
With remarks by H. H. Wilson, Secy. 
[J.A.S.B., Vol. I, p. 269 (1832). 

(Bead, July 4th.) 


In the 9th volume of the Gyut class of the Kahgyur ooours 
the original of a Tibetan fragment, which created in the beginning 
of the last century a lively sensation amongst the learned men 
of Europe, and the history of which furnishes an amusing in- 
stance of the vanity of literary pretensions, and of the patience 
and pain with which men of talent and erudition have imposed 
upon themselves and upon the world. 

In the end of the 17th and beginning of the 18th century, 
the Russians in their incursions into Siberia came upon various 
deserted temples and monasteries, in some of which considerable 
collections of books were deposited. These were in general 
destroyed or mutilated by the ignorant rapacity of the soldiery, 
but fragments of them were preserved, and found their way as 
curiosities to Europe. 

Amongst these, some loose leaves, supposed to have been 
obtained at the ruins of Ablaikit, a monastery near the souroe 
of the Irtish, were presented to the emperor Peter the Great. 
Literature being then at a low ebb in Russia, no attempt was 
made to decypher these fragments, and they were sent by the 
Czar to the Frenoh Academy, whose sittings he had attended 
when at Paris, and who deservedly enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most learned body in Europe. In 1723, the Abb4 de 
Bignon, on the part of the Academy, oommunicated to, the Czar 
the result of their labour, apprising him, that the fragments 
sent were portions of a work in the Tibetan language, and sending 
a translation of one page made by the AbW Fourmont with the 
help of a Latin and Tibetan Dictionary in the Royal Library. 
'Die letter was published in the Transactions of the Academy 
of St. Petereburgh, and the text and translation reprinted by 
Bayer in his Museum Sinicum. MfiUer in his Gommentatio 
de Scriptis Tangutiois in Siberia repertis— Petropoli , 1747, 
criticised Fourmont’s translation, and gave a newone of the 
first lines, prepared with the double aid of a Tangutan priest, 
or Oolong, who rendered it into Mongol, and a Mongol student 
of the Imperial College, who interpreted that version to Muller. 
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The original was also engraved in the Transactions of the Leipsic 
Academy. It was reprinted with corrections and additions and a 
new translation by Giorgi in his Alphabetum Tibetanum, and 
has recently been made the subject of animadversion by Mons. 
Remusat, in his Recherches sur les Langues Tartares. Of the 
previous performances M. Remusat thus speaks: “On 
avoit d’abord admir6 la profonde erudition qui avoit permis & 
Fourmont de reconnoitre seulement la Jangue dans laquelle le 
volume 6toit 6crit : on a vant6 depuis cell© de Giorgi, qui avoit 
rectifi6 et le texte et la traduction. Je ne sais comment on peut 
traduire ou corriger un texte qu’on n’est pas meme capable 
de lire. II n’y avoit rien d'admirer dans tout cela : interpretes 
et commentateurs, pan6gyristes et critiques tous etoient 
presque egalement hors d’etat, je ne dis pas d’entendre une 
ligne, mais d*6peler une syllabe du passage sur lequel ils dis- 
ertoient. 

The consequence was what might have been expected, and 
the attempts at translation and correction were most ludicrously 
erroneous. The greatest liberties possible were taken with the 
words, and letters were inserted or omitted at pleasure^ in order 
to make them approximate to those terms which appeared most 
like them in the imperfect dictionaries possessed by the trans- 
lators. After all, the translation was not only unlike the original, 
but unlike common sense ; and as was remarked of Fourmont’ s' 
version by the President de Brosses, the Latin was quite as 
unintelligible as the Tangutan. The following specimens of the 
first lines of the different versions will. show that the reniark was 
applicable to all as well as to the first. 

Fourmont’ s Translation . 

4 4 Attrita fortitudine quisnam brevis equus frigoris vita 
destruatur (pro) spiritu inest putredo. Contritus oratne? hoc 
eat irrisio omnes vident : orat avis contrita ? morbida ? non 
scit (non potest amplius) os aperire legis (ratiocinationis).” 

This must have puzzled the Czar and his academy quite 
as much as the original; and as Remusat observes, the Latin 
was of marvellous use to the translator. Fourmont would 
not have dared to write a syllable of such nonsense in 
French. 

The manner in whieh Fourmont was led to such a strange 
misrepresentation of the original is explained by Mons* Remusat, 
from whom we may take one instance as a specimen— -Thus 
of the word brevis equus. The MS. , M. Remusat says, was read 
by Fourmont Tsru pd te (Mr, Csoma has ch’hud*pd-des), ; He 
found in the Dictionary chung-pd signifying 4 short/ and r-to 
meaning ‘ ahorsfc,’ and these being the nearest approach to the 
syllables before him, he adopted as essentially the same, and 
rendered them accordingly. .. „ . • 
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Muller's Translation. 

“Firma conscientia mediant© omnia parvi pendendo in 
principio vivente cuicumque auxilium oritur inde. Quibus 
coifeummatis luturum quid nemini notum est. Religio tota 
namque religionis explicatio. Magnates autem intellectu (suo) 
ea non eomprehendunt.” 

The matter has not been made much more distinct by the 
aid of the Tangutan Monk and Mongolian student. 

Giorgi's Translation. 

“ Misericordia reereat et a cruciatibus absolvit Summus 
protector viventes omnes qui earn adoratoribus suis revelat* 
Benefici largitoris virtutem sciunt omnes, sed orationis invoca- 
tionisque vim et efficaciam exponere efc aperire nesciunt : 
nomen ea exprimit arcanum illius legis qua? lex est spirituum, 
&c.” 

How far either of these expresses the sense of the opening of 
this fragment, may now be duly appreciated by the perusal of 
the following. 

Mr. C soma's Translation . 

[Chom dan das] * ‘ addressed his mind to meditation upon 
the affairs of animate existences. The ignorant do not perceive 
the moral signification of moral things.” 

Not a word of this appears in the preceding versions. Its 
accuracy speaks for itself; but in confirmation of its correctness, 
the original Tibetan, both in Tibetan and Roman characters, 
is here reprinted, as well as the translation of the entire passage. 
Those to whom the prosecution of the subject is of interest may 
readily estimate for themselves the superiority of Mr. Csoma’s 
labours, by comparing them at length with the text and trans* 
lations of Fourmont and Giorgi in the Alphabetum Tibetanum. 

Before proceeding to the new translation, however, a few 
further remarks upon the subject of the old are necessary. 

The Society is apprised of the general character of the 
contents of the Gyut portion of the Kahgyur, to which our 
original belongs, and will not be surprised, therefore, to learn 
that a great part of the extract consists of Mantras, or mystical 
formulae* or invocations, and these not in Tibetan but in Sanscrit. 
Now, neither of the former translators had any knowledge of 
Sanscrit, nor was aware that these passages were in that langu- 
age. Fourmont considered them to be Tibetan , as well as the rest, 
and very deliberately translated the Sanscrit words with the 
help of his Tibetan Dictionary. As he could not find the exact 
words, however, he was content to take those most like them ; 
and at the expense of a few letters omitted or insetted* he eon* 
trived equivalents for the mantras equally satisfactory with those 
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he had devised for the other sentences of his text. Thus he 
converts the Mantra Nama Sdmanta Buddhdnam , Sdmantanvr 
gate , varaja , Dhermannirgata , Mahd Mahd Swdhd , into Na-ma 
Sam-tam Pourira Nan-hi-tsi chary a r*pa sa-n-ha, which he trans- 
lates, “ iEgrotavit (restitit morbo) Samtam poutra per annum 
dum. hujus mundi evanesoeret, &c. M The same importing, 
as far as such things admit of being translated, “ Salutation to 
the chief Buddhas. Obtainer of pre-eminence; best born; 
who proceeded from virtue. Great, great adoration. 0 

Giorgi is more upon his guard, and discovers that the man- 
tras are not in ordinary Tibetan. He has no suspicion however 
of their real character, and calls them magical expressions. 
He prints them therefore without any translation, but never- 
theless pretends to explain their purpose in his notes on the 
text, in which he assembles a crude mass of extravagancies 
from Hebrew, Chaldaic, Coptic, and Syriac, and compares these 
Tibetan characters to the mystic numbers and letters of the an- 
cient Scythians and Egyptians, and of some of the eaify Sectarians 
and Heretics of the Christian Church. This tlisplay df un- 
profitable erudition is in fact only a shelter for his ignorance, 
and he knows no more about the matter than did Iftiurmont, 
without having the merit of his blundering simplicity. 

We shall now proceed to the translation. 


Translation of Extract from the T. or 9 th volume rfiyut class 
of the Kah-gyur , the 337 — 339 leaves . 

Ignorant men do not know that all these (doctrines) have 
been thus explained by Ghom dan dds (the Supreme), the knower 
of aU and possessor of all, who in remote ages, through com- 
passion for all living beings, addressed his mind to meditation 
upon the affairs of animate existences (a Stanza). The ignorant 
do not perceive the moral signification of moral things. It has 
been distinctly taught (by Buddha ), that the essential principle 
of morality is the non-entity of matter. 

The performer of mystic rites must always dwell upon that 
idea, and discharge his duty accordingly. 

This was a gradual and comprehensive explanation of the 
means by which noxious things (or evil spirits) may be appeased. 

Then Chakra Dobjb (S. Vajrapaiu) and other Dor,?’e 
bearers (V ajradharas, bearers of thunderbolts), Kraun-ZANGPO 
(Samahta bhadea), and other Chang chub smpd$ (Bodhisatwas) 
having adored <hm ddn das , Nam par-sk a ng- ds at (the Bbaga- 
vAn or bard Vaibochaha), being desirous to eatress each in 
his own rmntra or invocation, his mystic praise, andhew they 
judged in this great circle ihe source of infi^te oaeroy, of the 
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pure way of access to the root of all things, requested permission 
from Chom dak das. 

Then Chom dak das having granted them permission, and 
bestowed his benediction upon them, thus spake, 4 • Illustrious 
children accordingly as you judge of the root of things (the 
first moral being), utter your mystic sentences for the puri- • 
fication of all animate existence.” 

Then the Bodhisatwa Kuntu Zangpo, being immersed in 
that profound meditation, which is called the region of the orna- 
mental (characteristic) of a Buddha, uttered this mystical sentenoe 
(mantra) of irresistible efficacy. 

Nama S&manta Buddh&nam, &c. Glory to the exalted 
Buddhas ! obtainer of eminence ; best born ; who proceedest 
from virtue — great , great adoration. This is the mantra of 
Kuntu Zanopo. 

[For the rest of this, and for the Sanscrit of the other mantras, see 
the passages in Italics in the Tibetan extract in Roman character. 

Then the Bodhisatwa Champa (maitreya) after being 
immersed in the profound meditation called <( the universally 
manifested beneficence,” thus uttered his own radical prayer 
( vija mantra ) , Nama Sdmdnta Buddhdndm , doc. Glory to the 
exalted Buddhas ; conqueror of the invincible; possessor of the 
fame of all purity — adoration. This is the prayer of Champa. 

Then the Bodhisatwa Nam-khe nying po (IkIsa gerbha) 
being immersed in the profound meditation called “ the purest 
region,” uttered through mystery, Glory to all the Buddhas ; 
wonderful holder of blessing ; who art possessed of equal eleva- 
tion with the heavens — salutation. This is the prayer of Nam- 
khe kying PO. 

Then the Bodhisatwa Gbippa tham chet nam-par selva 
(S. Sarva Anavarana Vishkambhi, being immersed in the medi- 
tation, called “ the power of great mercy,” uttered his mystery. 
Glory to the exalted Buddhas ; thou who art not separated ; 
connected with the Aswattha tree. Trdm Trdm, Rdm Rdm — 
salutation. 

[This is one of the Mantras, of which there is no making any sense ; 
some allusion is implied probably, a knowledge of which is necessary 
to explain the words. The concluding syllables are merely ejaculatory 
monosyllables.] 

Then the Bodhisatwa Kuntu Chenresik Vangohuk 
(S. A valokitbs wab a ) being immersed in the meditation called 
(after him) Kuntu Chenresik, or “ looking everywhere 
with clear vision,” thus together with his followers uttered his 
own radical mystery, Glory to the exalted Buddha* : universal 
TathdagcUa, Avalokita ; abounding with clemency — Ra-ra-ra- 
hum-jah — salutation. This is the mantra of ChbnSbsik. 

Glory to the exalted Buddhas, Jang-jang sa salutation. 
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This is the mantra of Thu- oh hen t’hop (S. Maha St hana 
£rXpta). 

Glory to the exalted Buddhas; offspring of clemency, 
T&tl, by whom existence is traversed— salutation. This is 
the Mantra of the Lhamo Grol ma (the goddess TinX). * 

Glory to the exalted Buddhas : frightener of every fear. 
Hum, Sphotaya — salutation. This is the mantra of Kronyer 
Chen M& (S. Bhrikuti). 

Glory to the exalted Buddhas : born from all the Tathd - 
gatas ; decorated with a chaplet of Lotus flowers — salutation. 
This is the Mantra of Kos Kar Chen (S. PIndura vAsini(, the 
goddess clothed in white garments. 

Glory to the exalted Buddhas : Hum-Eat-bind-$pAotaya. 
This is the Mantras of a Targrin. (S. Kinnara.) 

Then the Bodliisatwa Sahi nying po (S. Kshiti gerbhX) 
being immersed in the meditation called “ the region of reason- 
ing,” uttered this mystery, Glory to the exalted Buddhas, Ha 
ha-ha Putanu — salutation. This is the mantra of Sahi nying po. 

Then the Bodhisatwa Jam- pal Zhon nub gyurzh pa (S. 
Manju Sri Kumara bhatta bhuta) being immersed in the deep 
meditation called 1 * the miraculous transformation by the 
blessings of Buddha,” thus uttered his own radioal mys- 
tery, Glory to the exalted Buddhas. He-lie-he, the young 
prince, Liberation. Communion. — Remember, remember, resist. 
Swaha. This is the Mantra of Jam-pal. 

Then Chakna Dorjh (S. VajrapXni), the lord of those 
who deal with mysteries, being immersed in the deep meditation 
called u the invincible,” thus uttered together with his followers 
his own radical mystery, Glory to the exalted Vajras , fierce and 
greatly wrathful. Hvm. This is the mantra of Chakna Dorje. 

(Similar mantras by the goddess MXmaki and five others 
follow, occupying three lines.) 

Then the Lord Sakya Thup-pa (Muni) being immersed in 
the deep meditation called “ the mine of precious things,” thus 
with his attendants uttered his own mystery, Glory to the exalted 
Buddhas ; reliever of all distress ; master of all virtue. Equal, 
equal to the heavens— salutation. This is the Mantra of Sakya 
Thtjp-pa*. 

(Similar mantras are continued through the following page 
of the same leaf.) 


The Tibetan Text in Roman Character. 

Note. — The letters in italics at the commencement of any syllable , 
are omitted in the pronunciation. The Sanskrit passages or mantras 
are printed in italics* 

Mi blnn po db dag gis Adi ltar ichom-Zdan-ddas thams chad 
mkhyen pa chhos thams chad la ronah ftmyes pa Sems chan gy* 
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don rtogs “ *par thugs su chhud pa d£s shon sems chan rnams 
la phan par Bzhed nas Mi dag thams chad bshad do zhes bya 
var ni mi shes so. 

Chhos rnams kyi ni chhos kyi mts’han 6Lun po des ni &6 
mi»shes ; Chhos rnams kun gyi mts’han nyid ni, stong pa nyid 
du yang dag gsungs shags pa rtag tu der </nas nas, rab tu nes par 
las byaho. jBgegs zhi var bya va rim par phy6 va ste rgyas pa ho. 

D6-nas phyag na rdo rj6 la sogs pa rdo rj6 Msin pa de dag 
dang Kun tu izang po la sogs pa byang chhub sems Dpah di 
rnams kyis 6chom-7d&n-Mas rnampar-snang-mdsad la phyag 
Ats’hal nas snying rj6 chhen po Abyung vahi dkyil 7ikhor chhen 
po Mir chhos kyi dvyings rnam par dag pahi $go ji Zlar rtogs pa 
rang rang gi ts‘hig tu 6/jod pahi ts’hig gis (/sang shags rnams 
smra var Mod nas 6chom-2dan-Mas la (/sol va fctab po d6 nas 
&chom-Zdan-Mas rnam par snang mdsad kyis byang chhub sems 
dpah d6 dang rdo rj6 Msin d6 dag la mi nyams pahi chhos nyid 
du byin gyis fcrlabs nas &kah stsal pa : Rigs kyi bu dag chhos 
kyi vyings ji Ztar rtogs pa &zhin sems chan gyi khams rnam par 
sbyang vahi gaang shags kyi ts’hig rnams smros-shig. 

D6-nas d6-hi ts’hd byang chhub sems Dpah Kun tu &zang 
pos sangs rgyas kyi yul zhes bya vahi ting g6 Ms’in la snyoms 
par zhugs nas Sto bs thogs pa med pahi (/sang shags smras pa : 
Namah Sdmanta Baddhandm / Samantdnugati Varaja , Dher- 
manirgata , Mahd Maha. Swdhd. Kun tu frzang po hiho. 

D6-nas byang ohhub sems dpah byams pas byamspa chhen 
po kun tu mnon par Abyung va zhes bya vahi ting g6 Msin la 
snyoms par zhugs nas rang gi snying po smras pa : Namah 
Samanta Buddhdnam , Ajitanajaya , Sarvva Satway ashaydnugata, 
Swdhd. Byams pahi ho. 

D6-nas byang chhub sems dpah nam mkhahi snying po 
rnam par dag pahi yul zhes-bya vahi ting ge Msin la snyoms 
par zhugs nas (/sang shags smras pa : Namah Samanta Buddhdr 
nam t A' kasha somatdnugata Vichittram Varadhara, Swdhd . 
Nam mkhahi snying pohi ho. 

* The Tibetan fragment of Giorgi commences here. 

D6-nas byang chhub sems dpah sgrib pa thams chad rnam 
par sel va Staying rj6 chhen pohi Sto bs zhes bya vahi ting g6 
Msin la snyoms par ihugs-nas (/,sang shags smras pa: Nama 
Samanta Buddhdnam, A 9 swadta hrita, Avyudgata , Trdm Tram , 
Bam Rami Swdhd . >Sgrib ba thams chad rnarapar sel vahi ho. 

D6 nas byang chhub sems dpah kun tu spyan ras f/zigs 
dvang phyug spyan ras gzigs zhes bya vahi ting gi Msin la snyoms 
par zhugs nas rang gi snying po Akhor dang ftchas par smras pa : 
Namah Samanta Buddhdndn , Sarvva Tathdgata , Avalokita , 
Far and, Mdyd , Ra Ra Ra, Hum jah , Swdha . Spyan ras jt/zigs 
dvang phyug gi ho. 

Namah Samanta Buddhdnam , jang jangsa , Swdhd. M thu- 
ohhen-thob pahi ho. 
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Namah Samanta Buddkdndm , Kcurnnodbha vi Tdri Tardni, 
Swdhd. Lha mo agrol ma hi ho. 

Namah Samanta Buddhdndm , Sarwa Bhaya Trdsadi Hum 
spho'taya , swdhd. Khro G,nyer chan m&hi ho. 

Namah Samanta Buddkdndm , Tathdgata Vishtvayd , 

Aat^, Padma mdUni t Swdhd . 

Gos dkar-ohan gyi-ho. Namah Samanta Buddhdndm, 
Hum khada bandha spho'taya , Swdhd . iJTa iff grin gyi ho. 

D6-nas byang chhub sems dpah-sahi paying po rdo rje ini 
shigs pa r,tog pahi yul zhes bya vahi ting g6 Adsinlas myoms 
par shugs nas grsang shags smras pa : Namah Samanta Bud - 
dhdnam Ha Ha Ha , Putdnu , Swdhd . Sahi mying pahi ho. 

Dd-nas byang chhub sems Dpah Ajam dpal grzhon nur gyur 
pas sangs rgyas kyi byin gyis Arlabs mam par Aphrul pa zhes 
bya vahi ting gi Main la myoms par zhugs nas rang gi rnying 
po amras-pa : Namah Samanta Buddhdndm , Hi Hi Hi, 
Kumaraka , Vimukti , Sathirthati, Smara smara, Prathihana , 
Swdhd. -fiT jam dpal gyi ho. 

D6 nas (/sang va pahi Adag po Phyag na rdo rji mi Apham 
pazhes by vahi ting gi Adsin la myoma par zhugs nas rang gi 
mying po Akhor dang Aohas pa amras pa : MamaH Samanta 
Vaj'rdndn, Chanda Mdha Ros'hana Hum . Phyakna rdo 
rj6hi ho. 

* * * * 

D6-nas d6hi ts’h6. Chom-Wan-Adas Sh&kya Thub pas rin 
po chhehi Abyung tfnas zhes bya vahi ting gi Adsin la snyomspar 
zhugs nas nyid kyi mying po Akhor dangf Achas pa gsungs pa : 
Namah Samanta Buddhdndm, Sarwaklisha nishuddhdna, 
Sarwa Dherma vahi prapta, Oagana sama sama , swdhd . ShAkya 
Thub pahi ho. 

* Giorgi *8 fragment ends here in the middle of the word mahd, the 
remaining passage is added to complete the sense. 

g**pr 
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>No. Ill* Note on the Origin of the K£la-Chakra and 
Adi-Buddha Systems* 

[J.A.S.B., Vol. II, p. 57 (1833).] 


The peculiar religious system entitled the Kdla-Chakra is 
stated, generally, to have been derived from Shambhala , as it is 
called in Sanscrit, (in Tibetan “ fcde-Abyung,” vulgo 44 d&* 
jung,” signifying 44 origin or source of happiness”), a fabulous 
country in the north, the capital of which was C&lapa , a very 
splendid city, the residence of many illustrious kings of Sham- 
bhala , situated between about 45° and 50° north latitude, beyond 
the Sita or Jaxartes, where the increase of the days from the 
vernal equinox till the summer solstice amounted to 12 Indian 
hours, or 4 hours, 48 minutes, European reckoning. 

The Kdla-ChaJcra was introduced into Central India in the 
last half of the tenth cqntury after Christ, and afterwards, via 
Cashmir, it found its way into Tibet ; where, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, several learned men, whose 
works are still extant in that country, published researches and 
commentaries on the Kdla-Chakra system ; among these authors 
the most celebrated are Puton, or Bu-stom, Khetup, or wKhas- 
giujb and Padma Carpo, who lived respectively in the three 
centuries above mentioned. 

Padma Cabpo (on the 68th leaf of his 4 4 Origin of (the 
Buddhistic) religion” AChhos-Abyung (vulgo 44 Ch’os-jung,” 
consisting of 189 leaves,) thus describes the introduction of the 
Kdla-Chakra into, or at, Nalanda (or Nakndra, a large religious 
establishment in Central India), and the doctrine which it con- 
tained : 

44 He (a certain pandit called Tsiltj or Child) then came 
to Nalanda in Central India, (8. 1 Madhyam, Tib. dv us, or vulgd 
U). Having designed over the door of the Bihar the ten guardians 
(of the world), he wrote below them thus : 

44 He, that does not know the chief first Buddha, (Adi* 
Buddha ), knows not the circle, of time. ( Kdla-Chakra , dus-kyi 
Akhor-lo, in Tibetan*). 

* The Kdla-Chakra and Adi-Buddha systems are probably the same 
with that of the S a mania ns in the north, in Transoxana, and beyond the 
Jaxartes, os it has been described by M. Deguignes, id his “Histoire 
th$n4rale dos Huns,” Livre III, p. 223, etc., recently criticised byM. 
t'emusat ; since the doctrine of the Samanians is exactly the same, as I 
nave found in the Tibetan volumes. — Besides the mystical theology and: 
philosophy, there are in the Kdla-Chakra system several works on astro- 
nomy, astrology, and prophetical stories on the rise, progress, and decline 
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He, that does not know circle of time, knows not the exact 
enumeration of the divine attributes. 

, He, that does not know the exact enumeration of the divine 
attributes, knows not the supreme intelligence (S. Vajra dkyra 
jnydna , Tib. rdo-rj4 Msin-pahi ye-shes). 

He, that does not know the supreme intelligence, knows 
not the Tantrica principles (T antra Yannm). 

He, that does not know the Tantrika principles, and all 
such, are wanderers in the orb of transmigrations, and are out of 
the way (or path) of the supreme triumphator (S. Bhagavdn 
Vajra dhara , Tib. 5,chom-£dan-Mas rdo-rje Main-pa). 

“ Therefore , A di-Buddh a (Tib. mchhog-gi dang-pohi Sangs- 
rgyas) must be taught by every true 6L&raa (S. Guru, a superior 
teacher, religious guide), and every true disciple who aspires to 
liberation (or emancipation) must hear them.” Thus wrote he : 

“The venerable (the lord) Narotapa (Narottama 0 
being at that time the principal (S. Vpddhyaya , Tib. mkhan-po) 
of the Bihar ; he, together with five hundred pandits, disputed 
with him, but when they saw that he excelled them all in dis- 
puting, they fell down at his feet, and heard of him Adu Buddha : 
then this doctrine was much propagated.”— See leaf 68, by 
Pa DMA Carpo, 

Here follows the text of the above-quoted passage by 
Papma Oa'rpo, both in the Tibetan and Roman characters. 

S 

S9 

5' q-^sr ujc 

of .the Mubammedao faith — in the ftatan-Agyur collection (of 28# volumes) 
■V, the five first volumes contain flfty-two tracts or treatises, on the Kdfa- 
Ghalcra,vX\ translated from the Sanscrit ; but, besides these* there r re 
>• many other volumes written by Tibetan authors on the same ahbjaet. in 
the Asiatic Society’s library, there are also some prints 
ink comnientaries on the Rdla-Ch<tkm t by Kh efeup or ttflfi * 

fwKhasgyub, mentioned in this paper as a very celebrated writer in thP 
fifteenth c<mtury /Sbotildlfindanyin^ ^ ^ 

. occasion to notice^t hereafter. . 
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fFjsrJipf erSr%q^' ^ q^-qsq'gwf 

«p 2T^* 3»r*r$w Jsrq^f wg’Jp \ 

q%*^' q^jpr »n^r«r jjW q^g8f 
cj*r§?rq|” ^ | 3*or 

a. ' >» . 

^^rq'cilyaj-qjfjsr wj^*r$|wr 

<q* q^* 2f i §;• *i«r gsr qsr £*• *^’ qq; qjq* q- 

^Tir 

T)e nas dvm Nalandar byon, jftsug-lag khang-gi ago gong- 
du mampa Achu dvang /dan bris, dehi gfsham-du : “ Gang-gsi 
mchhog-gi dang-pohi Sangs-rgyas mi-shes-pa des ni dus-kyi 
Akhor-lo mi-ahea-so ; Gang-gia dua-kyi Akhor-lo mi-shes-pa-d6s 
ni mtshan yang-dag-par Arjod-pa mi-shea-ao ; Gang-gia mtshan 
yang-dag-par Arjod-pa mi-ahea-pa des rdo-rje Adsin-pahi-ye- 
ahea-kyi aku-mi-ahea-so ; Gang-gia rdo-rj£ Adsin-pahi yA-shes- 
kyi «ku mi-ahea-pa des snags-kyi th6g-pa mi-ahea-ao ; Gang-gia 
anags-kyi theg-pa miahes-pa d^thams-chad ni Akhor-va-pa ate 
Achom-raan-Adas rdo-rje Adsin-pahi, lam dang bral-vaho. D6- 
ta-vas-na mchhog-gi dang-pohi Sangs-rgyas ni ALAmA dam-pa- 
mams-kyis Aatan-par-bya-zhing, thar-pa don-du gmyAr-vahi slob- 
ma dam-pa-mams-kyis mnyan-par-byaho,” zhes bria-pa. 

Jovo Narotapa dA nus debi mkhan-po yin-pas, dA la aoga 
pa Pandita /na Argyas Aftaad-paa phul-du phyin-par mthong- 
nas zhabs-la Atud-dA dang-pohi Sangs rgyas nyan-pas chhAr dar- 
var gyur-pa yin-no. 

No mention is made of the Kdla-Chakra, nor of Adi-Buddha, 
by ancient writers in India, till the 10th century , except in the 
nrst volume of the rGyut class in the Kah-gyur, where it is 
evidently an interpolation from true historical works of later ages. 

Since the passage above exhibited is ah authentic text for 
the name erf Adi-Bnddha, while it furnishes a gene*|l idea of the, 
KdfaiOhakm system, I have thought proper to bj^ng it to the 
notice pf the Society, and hope it will be of some intftest. : ’ ;t / ■ 




No. IV. Translation of a Tibetan Passport, dated 
A.D. 1688. 

[J.A.S.B., Yol. II, p. 201 (1833).] 

[Read 24th April, 1833.] 


In Hyde's Historia Rcligionis Veterum Permrum (2nd 
edition, page 552-3), there is an engraving of a passport granted 
by the governor (or grand Lama) of Lasm , to an Armenian, of 
which, at the time of its publication, no European was able to 
decypher the characters. The learned author’s account of it is 
in the following words : 

“ Secundo damus Scripturam Tatarorum de Boutcm* (al. Boutunt) citra 
Imaum wupra Indium. Hu jus lectio est a dextraf : et hocce ejusdem 
elegantissimum specimen eat, id quod vulg6 non at, un passport, sou sal- 
vicondxictus literal, a principe urbis et provincial de Boutan data? , nuperis 
annis, Ghogja Ouanni (i. e. Domino Joanni) mercatori Armeno ibidem 
negotianti: et dictus princeps nomen smim (ut vides) sigilli loco et forma 
majusculis et implicate eharactoribus infra apposuit. Tabs sigilli ira- 

pressio arabibw dicitur taukia ; Persis et Turcis togrd, unde, 

apud eos, talis majusculorum cliaracterum scriptor, aut tabs sigilli 
factor, vel appositor sou principis subsignator, vocatur Togrdi. Hanc 
chartam nobiscum communicavit singular is amicus D. Job. Evans S. T. D. 
nuperis annis ex India redux.” 

The character of this curious manuscript proves to be the 
small running-hand of the Tibetans, written and engraved with 
hardly a single error. The following is a version of it in Roman 
characters, which may be interesting to those who possess Hyde’s 
very learned volume. 

Chhos-ftkhor dPalgyi Lha-sa nas. — K.iya-gar Aphags-yul bar-gyi Sa-lam- 
du fckhod-palii Ser, skya, drag, zhan, Lhahi mi-rje rdsong bsdod gnye r 
las-Adsin, Sog, Bod, Hor, /iBrog, ir-/tchhihi fegrul Jigrims, lam ^phrangs 
fcsrung 6kag, rgan mi dmangs bya-va zhi drag-gis sne sl6bs fcchas mthah 
dag-la springs pa.--Lha-sa p’hun-ts’hogs /chang- lo-chan*gyi /igron-po 
mGo dkar J It’hang-na-chari mi 6zhi zhon khal 6chu-drug fcchas ny$- 

* Boutan , though applied by Europeans and Mohammedans to Tibet 
generally, is properly the name of one of the southern provinces, called 
in Tibetan Llopato : Lhassa is the capital of Tibet Proper or U-taang. 
ISee Journ. As. Soc. i. 123.] 

t This is of course a mistake : the Tibetan reads like the Sanskrit from 
the left hand, 

t The name mQo-dkar (properly white-headed, but rendered by me, 
above, by Mohammedans) formerly was applied in Tibet both to the 
Mohammedans of India and to the Europeans. But of late the Tibetans 
have commenced calling the Europeans by the name of Philing-pa, and 
an European of British India bv that of rGye-Philing (-pa) Inao-Euro- 
pean, * 
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khohi ts’hong gyur grubs-nas rang yul-du log Agro-var stahur-gyi ( ? Lha- 
hur-gyi) wits’ hon gang spyihi par rog nyan-du gang fegro-Tas end gor 
Ap’hrog fcohom sogs gaod Agol-du log-par Agro-va nyan ma byed-par phar 
phyir-au tdevar %rimB-chhug.— Zhes sa Abrug zla ti’hes-la lugs gnyis 
kyi mduu-sa Chhoa-ftkhor chhonpo dPal-gyi Lha-B&naa bris. 

Bod-pahi zla Adres roed-ching lo-thog rai-khal-gyi Akhri sgrub d&i Agr6 
byung phytn 6d$-var Agrime ohhug. 


A square 
seat* 


Translation. 

“From the noble (city) Lkassa, the circumambulating race 
of religion. — To those that are on the road as far as Arya Desa 
Or India, to clerical, laical, noble, ignoble lords (gr masters) of 
men ; to residents in forts, stewards, managers of affairs, to 
Mongols, Tibetans, Turks, and to dwellers in tents in the 
desert ; to ex-chis (or el-chis, envoys, or public messengers, 
vakils or ambassadors, &c.) going to and fro ; to keepers and 
precludes of bye- ways (or short-cuts) ; to the old (or head) 
men, collectively, charged to perform some business of small or 
great importance ; to all these is ordered (or is made known). 
These four foreign (or travelling) persons residing at Lliassa, 
Zchang-lo-chan, Mohammedans of It’hang-na, after having 
exchanged their merchandize, going back to their own country, 
having with them sixteen loads on beasts ; having nothing for 
their defence except some Lahori- weapons ,—do not hinder, rob, 
plunder, et cetera, them ; but let them go to and fro in peace. 

Thus lias been written from the noble Lhassa, the great 
religious race, from the senate- house of both ecclesiastical and 
civil affairs, in Sa-Abrug* (in the year of T. ch. 1688). On 
the day of the month. (These dates we wanting.) 

Notz.-g -There is no Tibetan joined with them. They have 
about a mah’s load of victuals wrapped up in a bundle ; with 
that there has been made an inrcease (of packages), but let them 
go in peace. M 


A square 
seal. 


* Sa-Abrug {earth's dragon) is the title of the second year of the Tibet hi. 
cycle of sixty years : it corresponds with Vibhaba of the Indian and Vi* 
Dhfn of the Chinese cycle. The Tibetan reckoning commences Iron' 
February, 1026; as therefore Hyde's first edition was printed in 1701. 
and he uses the expression * 1 nuperisannis ex India re&w ” the MS;>. 
has been referred to the twelfth cycle, then current, which &*** its date 
to the year 1688. 

Colonel Warren in the Koto Sanhaliia (Chron. tab. xxi.) has given a fl1 
description of the Indian system;— a catalogue of the pheM cycle, 
which is two-fold* one following the Sanskrit, the other /following lhe 
Chinese system, will be published ih the prep« - 

■ ing fpr tht press. 



No. V. Orijjfin of the Shakya Race translated from the 
AT {La), or the 26th volume of the mDo class in the 
Kd-gyur, commencing on the 161st leaf. 

[J.A.S.B., Vol. II, p. 385 (1833).] 


On a certain occasion, when Shakya (in the text 

-v—* ^ ' 

Scmgs-rgyas hchom-ldan Mas ; Sanscrit, Buddha 


Bhagavdn) was in the Nyagrodha grove (S. A'rama), near Ser- 
skya Ozhi (S. Capilavdstu ) , many of the Shdkyas that inhabited 
Capilavdstu being gathered together in their council-house, 


questioned one another, saying ; 


Sht s-dan tak ! 


“ intelligent ones: ” an address.) Whence sprang the Shakya 
race ? What is their origin ? What is the cause of reason 
thereof ? And what is the ancient national descent of the 
Shdkyas? If any one should come to us, and ask us about 
those points, we could not tell him whence the Shdkyas origi- 
nated. Come* let us go to Bhagavdn and ask him on the subject, 
that we may abide by his saying. ” 

Thereupon a very great number of the Shdkyas inhabiting 
Capilavdstu , went to the place where Bhagava'n (hchom-ldan 
h das) was, and after having made their salutation by prostrating 
themselves at his feet, sat aside. 

Having addressed him by this term btsun-pa 


(Venerable Sir !) they repeat again, how they had been assem- 
bled, on what subject they had talked, and how they had re- 
solved to come before him ; and then they begged of hin\, that he 
would acquaint them with those things that they might after- 
wards tell them to others. 

BkagaYaK thinking that, should he himself tell the history 
of the ancient national descent of the Shdkyas > then the TirOiikaa 
and Pariwajakcte (or they that are not of his f pUowemJ wouM 
that GACTAJiA telle whatever he pleases, to praise hh^lf and hif ; 
tribe. them an opportunity for using ipbh express 

sions, h® teflee^ Within himself who were there , anting his diflr 
ci^es^wh^OcWW^B, in an instructive manner, pie aa^ient 

Mo^oai*yaka to be present, and judjpig that he 
was a fit ^ purpose, he called on fjpL, saying 
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Origin of the Shaky a Race. 


“ Mo7igalyana; I am somewhat indisposed (I feel some pain in 
ray back;, and want repose; be you empowered by me to tell to 
the priests (Gelongs) in an instructive manner the ancient national 
descent of the Shaky as." He, nothing loth, assented. Shaky a 
seeing that lie obeyed his bidding, and having folded up his cloak, 
and put it for a bolster or cushion, leaning on his right side, and 
laying his feet upon each other, with a clear knowledge, recollec- 
tion, and self-consciousness, composed himself to sleep. 

Mono al yana (with the prefixed title s. 

Ayusmdn , long-lived ; Ayusman Mongalyana) , in order to collect 
his ideas on the subject, entered into a deep meditation, wherein 
he saw the whole story. Recovering from his ecstasy, he sat 
down on a carpet, spread on the ground, in the middle of the 
priests. Then he addressed the Shdkyas of Capilavdstu , in the 
following manner : 

‘ ‘ GauUirnas ! (or descendants of Gautama , 

When this world was destroyed , the animal beings ( 

Sems-chan , Sanscrit Saturn) mostly were bom again amongst 
the gods, in that division of the heaven which is called 

that of “ clea ' light ” (S. Abhdswdra , Tib. ^ . And 

they resided there fora long period Of time, having an intellectual 
body, perfect in all its members and limbs, of a good colour, 
shining by itself ; they walked in the air or heaven, and their 
food consisted of pleasures only. 

At that time this great earth was turned into mere water ; 
it consisted of one lake or ocean. At length, on the surface 
of that ocean there was formed by the air a thin substance, like 
skim on the surface of boiled milk, that grew hard and covered 
the whole surface. That earthly essence was of a fine colour, 
odour, and taste. The colour like that of fresh butter; the 
taste like that of refined honey. Descendants of Gautama ! Such 
was the beginning of this world. 

Then, some animal beings in Abhdswdra , having finished 
their lives, were born again to taste of the condition of man, 
and came to this earth. They were with a perfect body produced 
from the mind (or they had an intellectual body), having all their 
members and limbs entire ; they had a fine colour, and they were 
shining by themselves ; they walked in the air or heaven, and 
fed on pleasures only ; they lived for a long period. 

There was at that time in the world no sun, no moon, no 
stars, nodistinction of time, no moment, no minute, no night and 
day, no month and year. No distinction into male and female 
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sex. They were called all by this one name, Animal ( 
Sems-chan). 

Afterwards an animal being, of a covetous nature, tasted 
with his finger’s top of the earthly essence (Sahi-b , churl »S,' 


35<V). and the more he tasted the more he liked it, and the more 


he liked the more he ate thereof, till by little and little he ate a 
mouthful. Other animal beings having observed him, they 
likewise did the same. 

When those animal beings had eaten, successively, each a 
mouthful, then entered into their bodies solidity and heaviness. 
The brightness of their colour vanished, and then arose darkness 
in the world. Gautarrms ! After there had morally arisen dark- 
ness in the world, the sun and moon appeared, and so the stars 
also, and the distinction of time into moment, minute, night 
and day, month and year, began. They passed thus along time, 
living on that essential food. They that had eaten but little 
of that food, were possessed of a fine complexion or colour, they 
that had eaten much became of a, bad colour. And so from 
the measure of food, there arose among them two species of colour. 

Ha ! Animal being ! I have a good colour, thou hast a bad 
colour — thus spoke contemptuously one animal being to 
another. On account of the sin of such proud talk with respect 
to colour, that earthly essence disappeared. 

Gautamas ! The earthly essence having disappeared, the 
animal beings, gathered together, uttered many lamentations, 
and recollecting what a fine flavour it had, regretted much the 
loss of that substance. 

Gautamas ! After the earthly essence of the animal beings 
kad vanished , there arose from the earth a fatty substance of a 
line colour and taste. They lived for a long time by eating of 
that substance. They that ate but little of that food were 
possessed of a good complexion or colour ; they that ate much 
became of a bad colour. And thus from the measure observed 
in eating, there arose among them two species of colour. Ha ! 
Animal being ! I have a good colour, thou hast a bad colour ” ; 
thus contemptuously addressed one animal being to another 
animal being. On account of the sin of pride, again, the fat of 
the earth disappeared. 

Gautamas / The fatty substance of the earth having dis- 
appeared, the animal beings gathering together, uttered lamenta- 
tions ; and recollecting what a fine flavour it had, they regretted 
much its loss ; but they could not tell in words their sentiments. 

Gautamas ! After the greasy substance of the earth had 
vanished, there arose a sugar-cane plantation, of a fine colour, 
°dour, and taste. The animal beings passed afterwards a long 
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time by living on that food, until the same cause led to its dis- 
appearance. 

Gautamas ! After the sugar-cane plantation had vanished, 
there came forth clean and pure sdlu (rice) , without being ploughed 
or sown, having no straw, no husk, no chaff ; if cut in the evening 
it ripened again till the next morning (or there was every evening 
and morning ready a fresh crop). The animal beings passed a 
long time living on sdlu. 

Prom the use of that fruit there arose the distinction of 
sexes. Some of the animal beings became males, and some 
females. The different sexes regarded each other with fixed 
eyes, Hie more they regarded each other, the more they became 
affectionate and desired each other. Being observed by others, 
they were reproached by them for their actions, and hated. 
They threw on them stones, clods, etc. (in the same maimer 
as now they use at the celebration of nuptials, to cast or sprinkle 
on the bride scented powder, perfume, chaplets, clothes, and 
parched rice, saying. May you be happy !) and reproved them 
much. The others, in their turn, replied, “ Why do you thus 
abuse us now, is there no other proper time for telling us these 
things 1 99 

Gautamas ! Thus what anciently was regarded as an 
immoral action, is now taken for a virtue. They restrained 
themselves for a time ^for 2, 3, or 7 days) from satisfying their 
lust. But afterwards not being able to contain themselves, 
they commenced to make some covert, or hiding place, whither 
they might retire from the sight of others to satisfy their lust : 
saying repeatedly, We will practise here what is not to be done 
elsewhere, and uttering, Khyim, khyim ; covert, covert, or house, 
house. 

Gautamas ! This is the first beginning of building houses. 

They used to gather in the evening the sdlu that was required 
for the evening repast, and in the morning that which they 
wanted in the morning. Afterwards it happened once that a 
certain animal being having gathered sdlu in the evening for the 
next morning also, when he was called on by another animal 
being to go and gather sdlu t he said to him, “ 0 animal being 
take heed to thine own sdlu , I have brought yester-evening the 
sdlu , which I require this morning. ’ * ■ Then the other animal 
being reflected with himself thus : “Ah, well then ! I shall hereafter 
take sd?,u for 2, S, nay for 7 days, at once/’ He did afterwards 
accordingly as he had said. Then ah animal being said to him, 
“Gome, let us go to bring He then said to him, () 

animal being, take cart for thine own sdlu ; I for myself havt 
brought at once, for seven day a.” Then that aniipal being 
reflected with tomself thus, ' “ 0 . very:' vpcali at 

once for fifteen days— for one month. And ^he^d:-i^fi^ngly- 
When the sMu had been taken thus by anticipation by thes« 
animat beings, there grew afterwardssdfo 
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wife straw, busk, and chaff, and when cut down, grew not 
again. 

Then those animal beings assembled together, and reflected? 
on their former state thus : 

* Shes-dar^fak l etc.) See leaves 168, 169. 


[ Here follows a repetition of the above described stories respecting 
the several changes that took place in the state of the animal 
beings. How perfect they were formerly, and how degenerate 
t hey are now.] ' 4 : 

Afterwards, being gathered together, some of them said, 
We must mete out the land and assign the boundary of each 
property : saying, This is thine, and this is mine.” According* 
lv , they measured and divided the land , and erected land-marks. 

Gautamas J This is the first time in the world that men 
commenced to erect land-marks. This also was a natural con- 
sequence. 

It happened afterwards, that an animal being, who had his 
own salu, took away that of another not being given to him (or 
stole it). Other animal beings having seen him, that, though he 
had liis own salu i he had taken away that of another, not being 
given him, they said thus to him, “ Oh animal being! thou 
having thine own sdlu, why takest thou that of another ' without 
being given thee V 9 They seized him and dragged him on this 
and on that side, and took him into the congregation, and then 
reproved him thus, “ Sirs ! this animal being, having his own 
fmu } has taken away tliree times that of another without its 
being given unto him.” 

Then those animal beings said to this, thus, “Oh! animal 
i* n f’ u h ° U h^ngthy own salu, why takest thou that of another 
which he had not given thee ? Oh ! animal being; go now away, 
henceforth do not act in this manner. ’ 9 Then that animal 
*eing thus said to the others, “Intelligent beings! This animal 
f having dragged me on this side and on that side, on account 
the $dlu } taking me into the congregation, has also abused 
me (with his language) . ’ * Then those animal beings thus said to ; 
tnat animal* ” Ha! animal being! after having dragged this 
animal hither and thither on account of the sdlu, and having 
'rought him into the congregation too, why hast thou abused 
m m Y, animal being, go thou now thy way, hereafter do not 


l t ir^ en ^ c t se animal beings reflected with themselves thus, 
On account of edfo#. one is dragged' hither 
i v? 1 ' and is rebuked also in the congregation! But we 
k and from among us we should elect p$|e (who ife 

; a natter complexion, handsomer countenance, n ^ 

* ? r ® fo] Junate, and more renowned) for the ma 
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He shall punish from among us those that are to be punished. 
He shall reward those that merit to be rewarded. And from 
the produce of our lands we shall give him a certain part, accord- 
ing to a rule. 

They accordingly met, and elected one for their master 
and proprietor of their lands, and for the arbitrator of their con- 
troversies, saying to him ; 4 4 Come, animal being, punish from 
among us those that are to be punished, and reward those with 
a gift that merit to be remunerated ; from all the products of our 
lands we will pay you a certain rate, accordingly to a rule.” 
Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. Since he was 
carried (or honoured) by a great multitude of animal beings, 

he was called Mang-pos bhir-va ; Sanscrit, 


Malm Sammata , 44 Honoured by many.” 

Gautamas ! At the time of Malm Sammata , man was 
called by this name, 44 Animal being.” 

[The following five leaves (from 171 — 175) are occupied 
with an enumeration of the descendants of Maha Sammata 


down to Karna (T. r Na-va-cJian Jr***i) at Potala 




Gru-hdsin* * the harbour.) He had two sons, Gotama and 
Bharadhwaja The former took the religious character, 
but Gotama being afterwards accused of the murder of a harlot , 
was unjustly impaled at Potala , and the latter succeeded to 
his father. He dying without issue, the two sons of Gotama 
inherit, who were born in a prseter-natural manner ; from the 
circumstances of their birth, they and their descendants are 


called by several names ; as, 




Yan-lag-8 , Jcycs ; 


CV Cs — s 

(S. Angirasa), WWi Nyi-mahignyen , 


(S. Surya Vansa), 


Gautama, Bu-ram shing-pa, (S. Ikshwa- 

ku). Onb of the two brothers dies without issue, the other 
reigns under the name of Ikshwaku. 

To him succeeds his son, whose descendants (one hundred) 

afterwards successively reign at Potala (J%), Gru-hdsin. 
The last of whom was Ikshwaku 


* The ancient Potala , or the modem Tatta , at the mouth of fch«* 

Indue; 
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Virudhaka, (or Vid4haka). He has four sons, 


and After the death 

of liis first wife, he marries again. He obtains the daughter 
of a king, under the condition that lie shall give the throne to 
the son that shall be bom of that princess. By the contrivanoe 
of the chief officers, to make room for the young prince to 
succession, the king orders the expulsion of his four sons. 

They, taking their own sisters with them, and accompanied 

by a great multitude, leave Potala ( ^ go towards 

the Himalaya, and reaching the bank of the Bhagirathi river 
(TOfT ) settle there, not far from the hermitage 

of Capila the Rishi ( ^ and live 


in huts made of the branches of trees. They live there on 
hunting ; and sometimes they visit the hermitage of Capila the 
Rishi. He, observing them to look very ill, asks them why they 
were so pale. They tell him how much they suffer on account 
of their restraint or continence. He advises them to leave their 
own uterine sisters, and to take themselves (to wife) such as are 
not born of the same mother with them. O great Kislii ! said the 
princes, is it convenient for us to do this ? Yes, Sirs, answered 
the Rishi, banished princes may act in this way. Therefore, 
taking for a rule the advice of the Rishi, they do accordingly, 
and cohabit with their non-uterine sisters, and have many 
children by them. The noise of them being inconvenient to the 
Rishi in his meditation, he wishes to change his habitation. 
Rut they beg him to remain in his own place, and to design 
for them any other ground. He therefore marks them out the 
place where they should build a town : since the ground was 
given to them by Capila, they called the new city Capilavastu . 
They multiply there exceedingly. The gods seeing their great 
number, show them another place for their settlement. They 

build there a town, and call it by the name of Lhas- 

baton, (shown by a god). 

Remembering the cause of their banishment, they make 
it a law, that no one of them hereafter shall marry a second 
wife of the same tribe, but that he shall be contented with one 
wife. 

At Potala ) the king Ikshwaku Vibudhaka, 

’^collecting that he had four sons, asks his officers what has 
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become of them. They tell him , how for some offence His Majesty 
had expelled them, and how they had settled in the neighbour- 
hood of the Himdlaya , and that they have taken their own sisters 
for their wives, and have been much multiplied. The king, 
being much surprised on hearing this, exclaims several tftnes : 
Shdkya ! Shdkya l Is it possible ! Is it possible ! (or 0 

daring ! 0 daring !) phod-pa , and this is the origin 


of the Shdkya name. 

After the death of Ikshwaru Virudhaka, 


at Potala succeeds his younger son 


r gyal-md d yah, (he that desires to reign). On his dying without 
children, the banished princes successively inherit. The three 


first have no issue ; the son of the fourth 

prince, is Gnag-hjog, His son is *T§F His 

descendants to the number of 55,000 have reigned at Capi- 
lavastu . [An enumeration of the princes who reigned at Potala 
after Ikshwaktj follows, which is identical with the list in 
Sanskrit authorities ; the names being translated into Tibetan 
according to their literal meaning ; as for Mahd Sammata , 
Mang pos b hur-vd, greatly honoured, etc.] 

Here ends the narration of Mongalyana. Shakya 
approves and recommends it to the priests. 



No. VI. Tibetan Symbolical Names, used as Numerals. 

[J.A.8.B., Vol. Ill, p. 6 (1834).] 


In astronomy and astrology, there are many works to be * 
found in Tibet that have not been introduced into the Kah- 
gyur or SUm-gyur collections. Of these the most celebrated 
is the Bei'durya Karpo, written by a,De-md 8anga-r,gyas r,Gya- 

m,ts'ho ^ a regent or viceroy at 

Lhassa , in the last half of the seventeenth century of our era. 
In all these works, symbolical names (*pr^ grange 


br,da, numerical signs) are used instead of numerals, in all 
arithmetical and astronomical calculations. As for instance : 

-fOp^ for + 2 -5^ for— 3 ; x ^ for x 4 for +32. 


This mode of expressing numbers has been borrowed from 
India by the Tibetans. For some of the numerals specified 
below, there are yet other synonymous terms applied in Tibetan, 
as in Sanskrit, but in their works these only are of general use. 
Although the nine units, together with the zero (0), would be 
sufficient to express any greater number, yet there are used the 
following numerals also : 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 24, 25, 27, 
and 32. 

When dictating to an assistant in symbolical names what to 
write in characters, the pandit commences the operation from 

right to left : thus if he says (12), (0), (4), 


the other writes 4012, &c. This method is the’ same as that 
followed in the Shastrae of India, therefore it is unnecessary to 
add anything further on the subject. 

The following numbers are expressed by such names as are 
stated here below, and explained in English, to which the 
Sanskrit terms also have been added (with a few exceptions) 
not from Tibetan books, but from other sources : 

9 qr I.; qjgqj^j. *. 0 ^,body;S.s*flrfaw». 


zto.tlie moon ; S. ehandra. 




koUtkar, white brightness, $»e moon : 




8. ekwitd-roehie. 
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4 or 2. 


* Note .■ 


mo, Ac.) 
ly in this 


3 or 3. 


^ or 4. 


V* or 5. 


bse-ru , rhinoceros ; 8. gandaka, 
ftJSTjj Zogr, the hand : S. bhuja, hasta, or pani. 
mig, the eye : S. netra, chakshus. 

—The articles, q^ ^ (Pa> po,Va,vo, Ma, 

have been omitted of tor the roots, since the words occur most- 
form. 

zun 9-V h y°0 8 ’ or simply =3^ zung, the 

two sides, wings, halves, a pair, couple ; 8. 
chhada i, paksho, <&c. 

w hkhrig, or bgrod , the twins ; copulation. 

hjig-rtan , the world ; S. loka, 
yon-tan, quality ; S. guna. 

3^ Mi y fire S. agni or anala . 

^ rtee, top, summit : S. agram. 

3qJjf mtsho , a sea or lake : S. samudra . 

^ chhu, water ; S. or wt. 
rkang, a foot : S. pdda. 

Rig-byed, a Veda ; S. Fedo. 
hbyung , an element ; S. bhutam. 
dvang, an organ of sense ; S. indrayam. 
mdah, an arrow : S. tana or txfna. 

5F, phung, a heap of the aggregates coniftituting the 
body and soul ; S. skandha . 
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>S or 6. 


V or 7. 


4 or 8. 


O or 9. 


or 10. 


mtshams, the six cardinal points : the north, 

east, south, west, zenith and nadir, 
ro, bro-va , taste, savour ; S, rasa . 

time, season: S . samaya. 

Thuh-pa, a sage ; S. Muni. 

3 * 

5^F, Drang. srong , an hermit : S. Rishi. 

^ n, a hill or mountain ; S. parvaia . 

Ees-gzah , a special or chief planet ; S. 
Oraha . 

^ to, an hydra or snake ; S. wri^a. 

$6m/, serpent ; S. sarpa. 

gdengs-chan, a hooded-snake ; S. 1 

Uo-hgro, creeping on its belly : S. uraga. 

* 

nor or nor-lha , wealth, or the eight gods 

of wealth : S. Vasu or vasudha. 

5 red-pa, affection, passion : S. ? 

5? rtsa, root (or vein) : S. mula. 

^ 9 • 

gter, treasure ; S. kosham* 
gzah, a planet ; S. graha. 
burga , a hole, S. chiddra . 

Srin-po, an imp or goblin ; S. RAkshasa, 
phyogSp corner, quarter, point : . '8* or 
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Dish, The ten points, 4 oardinal, 4 inter- 
mediate, the zenith and the nadir. 

99 or 11. h,phrog-byed, that takes by foroe ; S. 

Hart, for Siva. 

Drag-po , the brave or fierce, S* Rudra, for Siva, 

Bde-hbyung, the source of happiness; S. 

Sftambhu, another name of Siva. 

‘prg'Tt, Dvang-phyug , the powerful : 8. Ishtvara , 

for 

Os 

or 12. ^'8^ Nyi-ma , the sun ; S. Surya, Arka, Bhanu. 

|XJ3^ khyim, the sun’s place in the zodiac ; 8. Oriha 

or pi. Grihds , the 12 zodiacal signs. 

^ or 13. 0^*^ hdod-pa, lust, desire, wish, Cupid ; S. Kdma . 


tp'g'i “ 5»r§', 


myos-byed, that inebriates 


makes mad, lust, desire, wish, Cupido; 
8, Madam, Kama Deva. 

9& or 14. yid, the mind ; S. mams. 


5}’^ Ma-nu, ditto ; S. manu. 

Srid-pa, existence, birth, the work! ; S. 
bhuvamm. 

?V 01 1®’ SSkf, nyin*zhag t the 15th day of a lunar 


'■?<$: or W. 


•*4' 


month; any day of the semilnnation. 
Aha at Alton. 

qs V v .. v-: • 

Mi&dag, lord fof men, a aovereigh ; 

• 0mxtpaU .< ' 

Rgyalpo,* king, prince; 8. 


S. 

S. 
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?L or IS. ^fCJ, nyee-pa, or skyon, vice, fault, blemish; 
S. Dosha. 

V& or 24. Rgycd-va, he that has been victorious, a Jina 

or Buddha ; S. Jina . 

?Y* or 25. de-nyid, the same self ; S. tatwam. 

or 27. Skar-ma, a star, one of the 27 constellations 

in the path of the moon ; S. Nakehatra. 
or 32. ^ So, a tooth ; S. danta. 

For 0 zero or 0 the following three terms are used : 

mkhah , void, space, S. kha, dkdsha , gaganam . 

a spot, stain ; S. ? nabhas. 

Stong-pa, the vacuum ; empty space, zero ; 




No. VII. Extracts from Tibetan Works. 
[. J.A.8.B. , Vol. Ill, p. 57 (1834).] 


Tibetan beau-ideal of a wife. 

[Extracted from the Rkah-hjyur, mdo kha, leaf 106-7 ; corresponding 
with leaf 73-74 of the Lalita vistara, the original Sanscrit text, in the 
Lantsa character, presented to the Society by Mr. Hodgson. I* 

The required qualities in a maiden wlio may aspire to be 
united in marriage with Shakya are thus defined by himself : 

‘ ‘ No ordinary woman is suitable to my taste and habits ; 
none who is incorrect in her behaviour ; who has bad qualities, 
or who does not speak the truth. But she alone will be pleasing 
and fit for me, who, exhilarating my mind, is chaste, young, of 
good complexion, and of a pure family and descent.” He 
indited a catalogue of these qualifications in verse, and said 
to his father, “ If there shall be found any girl with the virtues 
I have described, since I like not an unrestrained woman, let 
her be given to me in marriage.” “ She, who is young, well 
proportioned, and elegant, yet not boastful of her beauty (lit . , 
with her body) ; who is affectionate towards her brother, sister, 
and mother ; who alway rejoicing in giving alms, knoweth the 
proper manner how to bestow them on the priests and brah- 
mans : — if there be found any such damsel, father, let her be 
brought to me. One who being without arrogance, pride, and 
passion, hath left off artifice, envy, deceit, and is of an upright 
nature : — who even in her dreams hath not lusted after any 
other man;— who resteth content with her husband, and is 
always submissive and chaste : — who is firm and not wavering : — 
who is not proud or haughty, but full of humility like a female 
slave : — who hath no excessive fondness for the .vanities of 
sound, smell, taste (music, perfumes, and exquisite meats), 
nor for wine : — who is void of cupidity : — who hath not a cove- 
tous heart, but is oontent with her own possessions : — who, 
being upright, goeth not astray ; is not fluctuating ; is modest in 
her dress, and doth not indulge in laughing and boasting 
who is diligent in her moral duties, without being too much 
addicted to the gods and festivals (or righteous overmuch). 
Who is very clean and pure in her body, her speech and her 
mind : — who is not drowsy nor dull, proud nor stupid ; — but 


• See Journal, vol, i, page 380, and pages 1 — 8, where aferief analysis 
is given by Mr. Wilson, of the contents of the Lalita vistarfi. 
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being of good judgment* doth everything with due reflection 
who hath for her father and mother-in-law equal reverence as 
for a spiritual teacher: — who treateth her servants both male 
and female with constant mildness : — who is as well versed as 
any oourtesan in the rites and ceremonies described in the 
,Shastras who goeth last to sleep and riseth earliest from 
her couch : — who maketh every endeavour with mildness, like a 
mother without affectation : — if there be any such maiden to be 
found, fathergdp% her unto me as a wife. ’ * 

AfterwMn, the king (Sans. Shuddhodana , Tib. Zas-Qjtsang* 
ma) directs *nis brahman minister (Sans, Purohita , Tib. M dhun- 
naAidon) to go into the great city of Capita- vastu (Tib. Ser- 
skyarqzhi) , and to inquire there in every house after a girl possessed 
with these good qualities, shewing at the same time Shakya’s 
letter, and uttering two Slokas, or verses, of the following 
meaning : ‘ *' Bring hither that maiden who has the required 
qualities, whether she be of the royal tribe, or of the brahman 
caste ; of the gentry, of the plebeian class. My son regardeth 
not tribe nor family extraction ; his delight is in good qualities, 
truth , and virtue alone. ” 

The objections of the Buddhists to the seclusion of woman 
W&y begethered from thefollowing imaginary convar^tSonof 
Sbaxya’s .wife,' ; extracted from the KaLgyur, 

; l«d l20-121 (cwrrwpcmdihi with the Sanscrit 

:V . V.'v.f'fvfe;;'-.'* 

■ SdrhtBfuMm the /wife of Shakya, i^n hMitihg' 

of her being upbn®djSd by the domeetice for not oonoealing hes 
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faee when in company with others, expresses herself in some 
verses (against the veil) , the meaning of which is as follows : 

“ Sitting, standing, and walking, those that are venerable* 
are pleasing when not concealed. A bright gem will give more 
lustte if put on the top of a standard. The venerable are pleas* 
ing when they go, they are agreeable also when they come. 
They are so whether they stand or whether they are sitting. 
In every manner the venerable are pleasing. The man excellent 
in virtue is pleasing when he speaks ; he is so also when he sits 
still. As an example* doth not the Kala/pinka bird appear 
more beautiful when she chaunteth her lovely song in your 
presence ? The venerable man who putteth on a garment 
made of the husha grass, or whose squalid clothing eonceateth 
not his emaciated body, still sliineth with his own lustre. He 
that hath good qualities is adorned by those qualifications. 
They who have put off all vices are venerable. Fools, com- 
mitting vices, howmuchsoever they be adorned, Sre never 
pleasing. Those that have malice in their heart and speak a 
sweet language are like a poisoned bowl into which nectar is 
poured ; or a cleft on a rock that is rough both inside and outside. 
Communion with such men is as though you would touch the 
mouth of a snake. With respect to the venerable, all resort 
to them, all reverence them. They are supported and cherished 
by all men, as the stairs descending to the water s edge are 
kept in repair by the multitude. The venerable are always like 
a bowl full of milk and curd. It is a great happiness to see 
human nature capable of such purity. Fraught with bnssful 
consequences is the gift of such men as have renounced the 
company of the wicked, and being directed by a venerable 
religious guide, are become enamoured of the doctrine of the 
most perfect (Buddha). For such as have restrained their 
body, have suppressed the several defects of it, have retrained 
their speech, and never use a deceitful language ; and having 
subdued the flesh, are held in restraint by a pure conscience ; 
for such, to what purpose is the veiling of the face . they 
that have a cunning heart are impudent and shameless; ana 
having not the required qualities, do not speak the truth . 
though they should cover their body even with a thousami 
clothes, they would go about in the world more naked than the 
unclothed. They that have concealed, their passions, and have 
R kept them under subjection, and are content with their own 
husbands, and think not on any other ; — such wonien, when 
a veil, shine forth like the suit 

Moreover Drakg-Sbong (fi. IhVAt), the great 

In knowing the hearts of others. yea^jwa 
of the gbds; know my thoughts, ^y good 
vktues, my obligation, and my chastity. Therefore* 

g*mo (S. Shnddhodana, the father 
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her father-in-law, was much pleased with these expressions, 
and presented her with several precious things. He uttered 
at the same time one sloka, the meaning of which is this : “ My 
son being adorned with such qualities as he has, and my daughter- 
in-law having such virtuous qualifications as she describes f to 
see two such pure persons united together, is like when butter 
and ghee are mixed together. ” 


As breathing in accordance with the virtuous sentiments 
of the above favourable specimen of the Tibetan sacred works, 
we may here extract a curious correspondence (whether imagin- 
ary or real we will not pretend to determine), stated to have 
taken place between a princess of Ceylon and the Buddhist saint. 
This letter is very generally known and admired throughout 
Tibet, being introduced in every collection of epistolary forms 
for the instruction of youth. 

Batn&valV s Letter to Shdkya. 

Mutig-chen (S. Jiatnavali), a young princess of Ceylon, the 
daughter of the king of Singala, having been informed by some 
merchants of Central India (Madhyam) of Buddha and of his 
doctrine ; she was much pleased with it ; and, when those mer- 
chants returned home, she sent some presents to Chom-dah-das 
(Shaky a), with a letter of the following contents : 

I 

“ Reverenced by the Suras, A sums, and men ; really de- 
livered from birth, sickness, and fear ; Lord! who art greatly 
celebrated tjy thy far-extending renown, from the Sage’s am- 
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brosial portion, kindly grant me ! (meaning religious instruction 
or wisdom)”. 

Shakya received this letter, and sent to the princess a 
picture of Buddha on cotton cloth, with some verses written 
above and below the image, containing the terms upon which 
refuge is obtained with Buddha , Dharma , and Sangha ; and a 
few fundamental articles of the faith ; together with two stanzas 9 
recommendatory of Buddhism . In a letter to the king of Singala, 
Shakya prescribes with what solemnity this image should be 
received, the letter perused, and made known in Ceylon. 

The stanzas are these. See Dulva , vol. 5, leaf 30. 

! 


1| 

‘ 6 Arise, commence a new course of life. Turn to the religion 
of Buddha. Conquer the host of the lord of death (the passi^is), 
that are like an elephant in this muddy house (the body), (or 
conquer your passions, like as an elephant subdues every thing 
under his feet in a muddy lake). Whoever has lived a pure 
or chaste life, according to the precepts of this Dulva , shall be 
free from transmigration, and shall put an end to all his gaiseries.” 

The compendium, or sum of the Buddhistic doctrine in one 
sloka, runs thus : 




” No vice is to be committed, 


S3 


Virtue must perfectly be prac- 
tised, — 

Subdue entirely your thoughts, 
Tins is the doctrine c| Buddha” 




No. VIII. Analysis of a Tibetan Medical Work. 

[J.A.8.B., Vol. IV, p. 1 (1835).] 


The principal work on medicine in Tibet is that entitled 
the ‘ xGyud bZhi ’ ’ (0^*^ the tract lin four parts). It is 

attributed to Sha'kya, though not introduced into the Kah- 
gyur or Stan-gyur collections. 

When in Tibet I requested the Lama, my instructor in the 
language of the country, to give me an account of its contents, 
which he did in an abridged compilation divided , like the original, 
into four parts. The present translation of the Lama’s manu- 
script may be interesting to those who are curious on the subject 
of Tibetan literature, and the state of medical practice in that * 
remote part of the world. The materials of the original are as 
usual all derived from Sanskrit works, which have not however 
hitherto been made known in an English dress. 

The following is the account given in the work itself of the 
manner in which this Treatise of Medicine found its way to Tibet. 

In the time of Khri-srong Dihuts an (in the 8th or 9th 
oentury of the Christian era) a Tibetan interpreter Bairot- 
sana (or Vairochana) having translated it in Cashmir, with 


the assistance of a physician-pandit ( Davd 

mfton-gah), presented it to the above-mentioned Tibetan-king. 
At that time it was received by “ jyu-thog ” a learned physi- 
cian, and by several others, and afterwards it devolved succes- 
sively to others till pYU-THOG (the 13th in desoent, from the first) 
styled the New jtyuthog, to distinguish him from the former 
physician of the same name, who is called ‘ tb,e ancient.’ 
This physician much improved and propagated it ; and at that 
time, it is stated, nine men became learned in medicine. 

The Lama, who wrote me this extract, enumerated several 
works on medicine, current in Tibet, of which the most cele- 
brated is a commentary on the present work, entitled ‘ * Baidtfrya 
«fi®n-po” (the lapis lazuli) written by “ Sang|rgyas rgjya 


mte’ho » ’ a regent at La|i& about the 

eudof the 17th oentury. ■ j| ■ 

The LAMA states that there are about forty bopks or works 
■ written in Tibet, on medicine, besides the five v$pmes in tb*' 
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Stan-gyur collection, and the scattered occasional instructions 
on medicaments in the Kah-gyur. 

The chief medical school in Tibet is at Ch&k-phuri ( 
j a monastery at or near Lassa. There are also two others, 
in middle Tibet, of some repute, called Chang- Zur 


First Part. 


This is entitled rtsa-vahi-rgyut, the root or 

NO 

basis of the (medical) tract. It is divided into six chapters. 


First Chapter . . * 

In this is described how Chomdandas (Seiakya) transforming him- 
self into the shape of a chief physician, in a forest of medical plants, 
delivered his instructions, in a superb palace, in the presence of gods, 
g ages (or Rishis), and a largo train both of heretic and orthodox hearers. 


Second Chapter . 

He (Shakya) addressed his audience thus Assembled friends! 
be it known to you, that every human creature who wishes to remain in fc 
health ; and every man who desires to cure any disease, and to prolong 
life, must be instructed in the doctrine of medicine. Likewise, he that 
wishes for moral virtue, wealth, or happiness, and desires To be delivered 
from the miseries of sickness ; as also, he that wishes to be honoured or 
respected by others , must be instructed in the art of healing. ’ * Then one 

of the hermits or Rishis ^ ^^’^Q'-Drang-Srong) expressing his desire of 

promoting the well-being of others, requested his advice as to the manner 
in which he might become instructed in the doctrine of medicine. Then 
the teacher (Shakya) said (or commanded)’ 9 : He must be instruoted in 
the four ports of the medical science, which are the 

S^'IVs W“i 

root or theory, explication, instruction, and lastly manual operation ; 
farther, he must be instructed in the eight branches of healing: viz. I, 
the curing of the whole body; 2, of particular diseases incident to chil- 
dren ; 3, to women; 4, the curing of diseases caused by evil spirits; 5, of 
wounds made by a knife, spear, &c, ; 6, of all sorts of venomous or 
poisonous infections; 7, of the infirmities of old age; and 8, the increasing 
of virility in men. These are the principal divisions of the whole medical 
treatise. 

The number of chapters in the four parts of this medical tract 
amount to 1)56. 
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In the explanatory part, there are 11 places or sections, and 31 chap- 
ters ; in the instructive part on cures or remedies for each specified dis- 
ease, there are 15 circumstanoes and 92 chapters; — the last part has four 
divisions and 27 chapters. 


• Third Chapter . 

The theory of the human constitution is illustrated by a similitude 
taken from the Tndian fig-tree )* Thus * there are three 

roots or trunks; thence arise nine stems; thence spread 47 boughs or 
branches ; thence 224 leaves ; two blossoms, and three fruits. The ex- 
plication of the simile as applied to the states of the body. The single 
root or basis of diseases; the stems, branches, and leaves arising thence, 
taken or considered in a healthy and in a diseased state. Distinction ; 
with respect to wind; ditto, with respect to bile; as also to phlegms 
their respective offices, operations or influences. 

There are seven supports of the body on which life depends ; the 
chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen. Description of the 
three sorts of excretions or sordes of body , ordure, urine, and sweat. 

The three generative causes of disease are \ lust or ardent desire ; 
passion or anger ; dulness or ignorance. By the first is caused wind ; by 
the 2nd, bile ; by the last, phlegm. The accessory causes of disease are 
four ; 1, season with respect to cold and heat ; 2, any evil spirit ; 3, wrong 
use of food; and 4, ill conduct of life. 

The parts of the body, commonly subject to diseases, are six: the 
skin, the flesh, the veins, the bones, the viscera, and the bowels. 

The proper places of the three humours are : that of the phlegm in 
the upper parts of the body, as the proper place of dulness, in the brain 
or skull ; that of the bile, in the middle part of the body, which is ap- 
propriate to anger ; and the wind resides in the lower part of the trunk, 
in the waist and loins, as in its proper place. 

There are 15 ways or channels through which disease spreads itself. 
The channels of the motion of wind are, the bones, the ear, skin, heart, 
artery, and the guts. The blood, sweat, the eye, the liver, the bowels, 
are the ways or vehicles of bile. The chyle, flesh and fat, marrow and 
semen, ordure and urine, the nose and the tongue, the lungs, the 
spleen, and the kidneys, the stomach, and the bladder, are the vehicles 
for the conveyance of the phlegmatic humour. 

With reBpect to the three humours, this farther distinction is made: 
wind is predominant in the diseases of old people; bile, in those of 
adolescents or youths ; and phlegm, in children. 

With respect to place (or part of the body); wind occurs in the cold 
parts of the body ; bile in the dry and hot parts ; phlegm abides in the 
moist and unctuous parts. 

The several seasons, in which the diseases caused by any * of these 
three humours prevail, are thus stated : diseases, caused by wind, arise 
commonly during the summer season, before the dawn, and about mid- 
day. Those caused by bile, in autumn, about midday and midnight. 
Phlegm prevails during the spring season , and in the morning and even* 

ing. 

There are specified nine sorts of diseases, in which there is no hope 
of recovery. 

On the 12 causes by which any of the diseases oaused by any of the 
three humours, is changed into another, as wind into bile and phlegm, etc. 

All diseases are classed under two heads : heat and cold. Those, in 
which wind and phlegm prevail, being of natural water, belong to cold. 
Blood and bile, being of natural fire, belong to heat. The diseases oaused 
by the worms and the serum, belong both to cold and heat. ; > 

Fourth Chapter . On the symptoms of diseases. On ex amining the 
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phloem. They amount to 98 (compared to so many leaves). If the 
physicianis skilful and diligent in hia application, and the patient obedi- 
ent and respectful, so will the latter soon be delivered from disease. 

Sixth Chapter. Recapitulation of the three last chapters. According | 
to the former metaphor or allegory of the Indian fig-tree, there are 
three roots (or trunks) : 1, the root, place, or ground of the disease ; 2, 
that of the symptoms, and 3, that of the manner of curing. 

There arise from the first trunk (or root) two stems : that of the un-* 
changed stats of the body, and that of the ohanged or diseased state of 
the body. / 

From the 2nd trunk (or root) there arise throe stem', namely : those 
of looking on, feeling and ashing (or of inspection of the tongue and 
urine ; of the feeling of the pulse and of asking after the circumstances 
of the disease). 

On the 3rd trunk there arise four stems : those of the food ; of the 
manner of living or conduct of life ; of the medicaments used ; and of the 
operations performed. Therefore, from the three trunks (or roots) there 
arise nine stems. 

The number of the boughs or branches : 

Those branching from the stem of the unchanged body are : disease, 
the seven supports of the body, and the faeces. 

On the stem denoting the changed or diseased state of the body, 
there are the following 9 boughs ; cause of disease, accessory causes, 
beginning or injured parts, place, way, time of arising (or of the fit), 
fruit or consequence, oauses of transition from one into another disease; 
the reduction of all diseases to heat and cold. 

On the stem denoting the symptoms of diseases, there arise the 
following eight boughs : 2 of inspecting the tongue and urine." Of 
feeling the pulse, there are 3 : wind-pulse, bile-pulse, and phlegm-pulse. 
And in asking after the circumstances of the disease, there are 3. 
Altogether eight. 

On the stem denoting the manner of curing, there arise the follow- 
ing boughs or branches ; 3 of food or meat ; 3 of drink or potion ; 3 of the 
manner of living or of the oonduct of life ; 6 of physic with respect to 
taste and efficacy; 6 of the assuaging mixtures with respect to taste and 
efficacy; 3 of depuratory physic. There are also 3 boughs of medical 
(or chirurgioal) operations. Thus in all there are 47 -boughs or 
branches. 

The number of leaves (or of leafy branches) issuing from the 47 
boughs : 

1st. On the top of the unchanged stem, the enumeration of 25 
diseases. 

2nd. On the top of the stem denoting the changed or diseased V 
state of the body, 63 symptoms or tokens of indisposition. ? 

3rd. On the top of the stem of inspection (or examination of the 
tongue and urine), 6 branches or leaves of inspection. 

' 4th. Oh the top of the stem of feeling, three sorts of phlee (or three 
manners of beating of the pulse). 

gth. On the top of the stem of asking the patient about the circum- 
stanoee of the disease, 29 questions. 

6th. On the top of the 'stem denying the food (diet, meat, and 
drink or potion) of the patient there are the enumeration of such, as : 
14 in respect to wind ; 12 to bile ; 9 to phlegm. 

. On the top of the stem of the oonduot of life, & 

, 8th. On the top of the stem of physio nine tastes mM efficacies are 
enumerated, together 18; 3 kinds of soup or broth ; 6 kinds of medical 
butter or sirup ; 4 kinds of potions ; 4 kinds of powders kinds of pill* ; 

5 kinds of powdered aromatios ; 9 sorts of depuratoii application. 
Tothl sas dfiidnds of physic. : ,-i% ^ 

9th. On the top of physical (or chirurgioal) operations, 7 leafy 
tymntem* - V m Wr 
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A summary exhibition of the above specified leaves : 

1. On the trunk denoting the place and ground of diseases, there 
are 188 leaves. 

2. On that denoting the symptoms, 38. 

3. On that denoting the manner of curing, there are 98 leaves. 

Altogether making 224. * 

There are two blossoms : health and a longlife. 

There are three fruits : moral perfection (or good morals), wealth, 
and happiness. 

These are the contents of the six chapters of the first part of this 
medical tract. 


Second Part. 

There are four things to be treated of in the doctrine of 
curing or healing : 1, What is to be cured or healed 1 2, With 
what is it to be cured ? 3, In what manner is it to be cured ? 4, 
By whom is it to be cured ? 

Chanter. — With respect to tho first question .What is to be cured ? 
the answer is : the disease in the human body. 2, By what, means : 
By diet or regular food, exercise, medicament, and by chirurgical opera- 
tion. 3, In what manner is it to be cured ? — so that the patient re- 
covering from his sickness, may remain long alive. To this place be- 
longs the examination of the symptoms, the rules of curing, and the 
manner in which the cure is performed. The contents of this part- of the 
treatise are reduced to four roots, and to 11 branches or minor parts. 

2nd Chapter. — Cure is ordained for the well-being of the body. The 
origin or generation of the body. Cause, and accessory causes thereof. 
Tokens or signs of birth. 

The cause of the generation of the body is stated to be : the father’s 
seed, the mother’s blood, and the arising of consciousness. If the first 
be predominant, there will be bom a son ; if the second, a daughter ; if 
both are equal , then a hermaphrodite. Should it happen that the blood 
be formed into two masses, then twins will be born. 

Out of the semen are formed i the bone, the brain, and the skeleton 
of the body. Out of the mother’s blood are generated the flesh, blood, 
heart, with the other four vital parts (lungs, liver, spleen, kidneys,) and 
the six vessels or veins. From the soul or vital principle arises conscious- 
ness through the several organs. 

After the body has been thus conceived, the cause of its increase is 
in the two veins on the right and left sides of the womb, in the small 
vessel containing the mother’s blood for menstruation, and in the chyle 
formed from the mother’s food, which successively descending into the 
womb, concurs to the coagulation or union of the semen, blood, and the 
vital principle, and to their increase, in the same manner, as water is 
conveyed, by certain canals, from a watering pond, to a field, for the 
production of corn. * 

The body, by the agitation of the (inward) air, being changed dur- 
ing 38 weeks, goes on continually increasing, for nine months. 

The continual increase of the foetus, or embryo, is thus : In the 1st 
week, it is like a mixture of milk and blood. In the 2nd week, growing 
somewhat thick, it is of a ropy or tenacious nature, In the 8rd week, 
it becomes like curds. In the 4th week, from the form, which the embryo 
takes, is conjectured whether it will be a son, daughter, or hermaphrodite. 
In the 1st month, the mother suffers both in her body and mind several 
disagreeable sensations. 

In the 2na month, in the 5th week, the navel of the body is first 
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formed. In the 0fch week, the vital vein (or artery), depending on the 
4 In the 7th week, the forms of both eyes appear. In the 8th 
week, in consequence of the forms of the eyes the form of the head arises. 
In the 0th week, the shape of the upper and lower parts of the trunk or 
body % formed, 

• In the 3rd month, in the 10th week, the forms of the two arms a n d 
sides (or hips) appear. In the 11th week, the forms of the holes of the 
nine organs become perceptible. In the 12th week, the five vital parts * 
(heart, lungs, liver, spleen, veins) are formed. In the 13fch week, those 
of the six vessels. 

In the 4th month, in the 14th week, the marrows in the arms and 
thighs are formed. In the 15th week, the wrists of the hands and the legs 
of the feet are perceptible. In the 16th week, the 10 fingers and the To 
toes become visible. Jn the 17th week, the veins or nerves, connecting 
the outer and inner parts, are formed. 

In the 5th month, in the 18th week, the flesh and fat are formed. 
In the 19th week, the tendons or sinews and the fibres are formed. In 
the 20th week, the bone and the marrow of the feet are formed. In the 
21st week, the body is covered with a skin. 

In the 6th month, in the 22nd week, the nine holes of the organs 
are opened. In the 23rd week, the hair on the head and on the body, 
and the nails commence to grow. In the 24th week, the viscera and 
vessels become entirely finished ; and then pleasure and pain is felt. 

In the 25th week, circulation or motion of air or wind commences. In 
the 20th week, the memory of the mind begins to be clear. 

In the 7th month, the 27th to the 30th week, the whole body comes 
to entire perfection, or is completely formed. 

In the 8th month, from 31st to 35th week, the whole body, both 
within or without, greatly increases. 

In the 9th month, in the 36th week, there arises a disagreeable 
sensation in the womb. In the 37th week, there arises a nauseous sensa- 
tion. In the 38th week, the head turning to the entrance of the womb, 
the birth takes place. But, though the months are completed, yet, on 
account of the mother’s menstruation, and of wind, birth may for some 
time be delayed. 

Farther it is stated, that if the right side (of the pregnant woman) 
is high, and the body light, there will be born a son ; if the left side is 
high, and the body heavy, then a daughter ; if they both are in an equal 
state, an hermaphrodite. And if the middle or both the sides are high, 
then twins will be born. 

The tokens and circumstances of approaching birth are then des- 
cribed. 


(This may be seen at large, in the Kah-gyur, in the work entitled 
‘d,Gal>vo m,iial h,jug” Nanda entering into 


the womb.) • 

3rd Chapter . — The several members of the body are likened to cer- 
tain things, 32 in number. 

The manner of the existence of the body, under four distinct heads: 
1. The quantity (in measure or weight) of the several constituent 
parts of the body, and the manner of existence of those parts on which 
the body depends. 2. The state of the veins and nerves. 3. On the 
nature of diseases, the enemies of the body. 4. The holes or openings 
for the circulation of the air, <fec. 

With respeot to the 1st. : 

1* The quantity of the wind or air (in the body) is equal to one 
full bladder s that of the bile to the quantity of ordure once discharged ; 
that of the phlegm -to one’s three two-handfuls (the two hands three 
times full); that of the blood and ordure to seven ditto) that of the 
wine and serum to four ditto ; that of the grease and fat to two ditto ; 
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; 0m the head, there are 62 ; on the neck, 33; in the trunk of the body. •; 
95 ; in the lour hanging members (two hands, two feet) i, 1 1 2. Thus im- 
portant diseases are reckoned 302, of which 96 are said to be very « 
dangerous, which cannot be cured by any expence or skill. There are 
49 that are dangerous in a middle degree, but which may be cured by 
• \ ; le^rned , ;v^^rsiciian8.' The rest may be cured by others also; since thty 
- S '4se of no great consequence, though they also be reckoned among die-, 
eases of magnitude. 

With respect to the fourth point : 

Of the several orifices or passages for the conveyance of air, blood, 
drink, and food, both within and without, are enumerated 13 in males, 
and 16 in females. 

Through inconvenient food and exercise, these passages being hurt, 
there arises a distemper of the body, by the humours being either too 
much increased, issued, or hindered; or by taking wrong direction, con- 
fusion is produced. When the passages are clean, and free from any 
hurt, then the body is in a healthy state. 

5th Chapter.-- Characteristic description of the body. There is a 
two-fold division : 1, Those parts which are subject to injury (the body). 

2, Those things by which they are injured (bad humours or diseases). 
First, of those that are subject to injury. These are thus distinguished : 
the supports (or those parts which keep the body together), seven in 
number; as, the chyle, blood, flesh, fat, bone, marrow, and semen. 
Excrements, as ordure, urine, and sweat ; also the dirt of the teeth, and 
under the nails, and the impurity issuing from other openings or pas- 
sages. 

lstly. The office of the seven supports of the body, and of the three 
excrements, is thus described ; 

The meat and drink, after being digested in the stomach, are changed 
into chyle and feeces. These turn into ordure and urine, that is, for 
the nutrition of the body, by increasing the blbod. The blood preserving 
the moisture or humidity of the body, keeps up life, and increases the 
flesh. The flesh covering and cleansing the body, both within and with- 
out, produces the fat. This makes the whole body unctuous, and causes 
the increase of the bone. This supports the body and increases the 
marrow. This improves the essential sap of the body, and produces the 
semen virile. This conduces to the well-being of the whole body, and to 


the production of a new one. „ _ 

The service, rendered by the faeces, is ; the ord/.re serves for the sup- 
port of the bowels, guts, &c. By urine, morbid humours are carried off; 
and it serves also for a support of the thinner faeces, and carries off the 
putrid thick sediment. , , * , . 

The office of sweat is to soften the skin, and to change the obstruct- 


ed pores of the hair of the body. 

Fire-warm is the common gentle warmth, or heat, of 

the whole body. The warmth of the stomach is theprinciiml cause ofthe 
digestion of meat and drink of, every kind. If thia warmth is m good 
state, the digestion of meat and drink is easy ; no diseaa^s then 
the lustre of the face, the chyle, the supports of the bpd yjfrnd Me, Wien 
inoreMe. Therefor*, the warmth of the stomach must be tftpt up (or if 
lost, must ho restored), with every endeavour. . a Wxktu* 4 *>w m 

The maimer in which meat and drink are chan^d.^ Whatevsff M 
eaten or drunk, is carried into the belly or stomach, by Jp 
wind ; . by the aid of phlegm, it comes into Sanitation of * 
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sweet taste, and increases the quantity of phlegm. Afterwards, being 
digested by the aid of bile, taking a hot and sour taste, it produces Idle. 
Afterwards, by the aid of the air or wind that oonveys an equal heat to 
the whole body., the dregs or fteces being separated, and taking a bitter 
taste, it generates thin wind. The feeoea being changed into thicker 
solid) and thin (or fluid) parts, become ordure and urine. • 

The chyle, after having passed by nine veins from the stomach into 
the liver, it becomes or changes into blood; afterwards, successively, it 
is transformed into flesh, and the seven supports of the body. 

2ndly. The hurtful things or bad humours. These are three : wind, 
bile, and phlegm, each with a five-fold division. 

1. Of Wind. The life-keeping wind or air resides in the upper part 
of the head; that which operates upwards, has its place in the breast; 
that which pervades or encompasses all, resides in the heart ; that which 
communicates or oonveys cm equal heat to the body, has its seat in the 
stomach; that whioh cleanses downwards, abides in the lower part of the 
trunk. 

2. Of Bile. The digesting bile resides in the stomach, between the 
digested and indigested part ; that whioh forms the chyle, resides in the 
liver ; that which prepares or increases, in the heart; that which assist 
the sight (or causes to see), in the eye; that which gives a clear colour 
resides in the skin. 

3. Of Phlegm. The supporting phlegm resides in the breast ; the 
masticatory, in the indigested part; the tasting, on the tongue; the re- 
freshing (or that makes contented), in the head; the conjunctive or uni- 
ting* resides in every juncture (or joint). 

* characteristic signs of the above-specified humours — that of 

wind; roughness, lightness, cold, smallness, hardness, and mobility. 

That of bile; unctuousness, sharpness, lightness, foulness, depuratory 
moisture. 

That of phlegm : unctuousness, coolness, heaviness, and dulness, soft- 
ness, or gentleness, steadiness, adhesion, passionateness. 

6 th Chapter. — On the works or action of the body. These are the 
body, the speech, and the mind. Virtue, vice, and undetermined cases. 
The five organs occupy their own place. The body is divided into basis 
(ground or support), age, nature (or constitution), division of diseases. 
The basis has a triple division. Age also has the same number ; that of 
nature or native disposition, has seven. With respect to disease, the dis- 
tinctions are ; indisposition and absence of morbid state. 

1th Chapter. — On the tokens of destruction (or approaching death) 
of the body: 1. Tokens of a far distant death. 2. Ditto of a near one. 
3. Uncertain, and 4, Certain tokens of death. Distant tokens are : any 
envoy (of death), dream, and change* (by age), &c. ; the near tokens are 
distinguished into near and very near. Uncertain tokens ; as, when after 
recovering from a sickness, one may live yet many years. Certain 
tokens, as, when the disease is incurable. 

A physician should be well acquainted with the tokens of death; 
that he may know whether the patient be curable or incurable, and to 
perform his medical service accordingly. 

8th Chapter. — On the increasing and decreasing state of sickness. 
Here iB treated of the causes and accessory causes of the disease ; the 
manner of its origin; the diseased part; the character and distinctions of 
the importance of each. 

First. The causes are proximate, and remote. 

9th Chapter . — There are three accessory causes that depend on the 
primary causes : the originating and spreading, the gathering together 
and arising $ and the taking away of the disease. 

10ft Chapter . — On the manner in which any disease takes place in 
the body. 

lift Chapter. — On the character of diseases; as, an increasing, 
diminishing, ?and a perplexed, disease. The causes of which are to be 
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•ought in the too great or too small quantity of the three humours, of 
the seven supports of the body, and of the faeces. 

4 2th Chapter , — Division of diseases; with respect to the cause, the 
individual, and the kind of disease. With respect to the cause : this is 
attributed to the vicious three humours of this life ; to the consequence 
of immoral actions in former generations or lives, and to a mixture of 
both. With respect to the individuals: they are, man. woman, child, 
bid persons ; and men of every description. The several diseases peculiar 
to each are enumerated. The number of the kinds of the common dis- 
eases is stated to be 404, which are divided or distinguished out of several 
respects. As with respect to the vicious humours, principal humour, 
place or injured part, and the kind of disease, 42 belong to wind, 26 to 
bite, 33 to phlegm. Thus with respect to the humours, 101 divisions are 
made, and so on ; with respect to the other points also, many distinc- 
tions or classifications are enumerated, each amounting to 101. 

IZth Chapter. — With respect to the conduct. What course of life is 
to be taken (to be free from disease): 1. continually, 2. at certain 
periods, and 3, occasionally, or as circumstances may require. The two 
first are treated in the next two chapters : 1 , continually to be done are : 
wordly affairs and religious exercises or occupations ; first, the leaving 
off every immoral action committed by the body, speech, and the mind; 
and the doing of such things as are agreeable to these, in every circum- 
stance of life : as in eating, walking, sitting, mounting a horse, sleeping, 
Ac. 

2. Religious occupations are the exercise of moral virtues, and the 
desisting from the ten immoral actions. 

' \4th Chapter. — On the periodical conduct of life, according to the 
different seasons (as the first and last part of winter, the spring, the hot 
season, summer, and autumn :) with respect to diet, exercise, medicine, 
and chirurgical operations. 

Chapter. — On the circumstantial conduct of life, with respect 
to several cases, teaching that, one should not obstruct hunger and thirst 
(or abstain from meat and drink) ; not hinder yawning or gaping, sneez- 
ing, breathing, coughing (or ejecting phlegm), spitting, sleeping, nor 
any of the natural discharges, since the obstruction or hindrance of them 
may give rise to any disease, of which several cases or examples ora 
enumerated. , 

16 th Chapter. — The manner of using meat and drink : 1. The several 
kinds of food, and the manner of using them. 2. Several kinds of food 
that do not agree, and therefore may not be used together. 3. Tempera- 
ture to be observed. 

For food are used, grain (or corn), flesh, butter, vegetables or 
greens, and dressed victuals. Thertj are two kinds of grain : 1, growing 
in ears, and 2, in pods (as pulse). Flesh or animal food of eight kinds 
or sorts. Several kinds of unctuous or oily substances; as, butter, oil 
expressed from grains, kernels, fruits, berries, and trees or shrubs ; 
grease, fat, marrow, Ac. To vegetable of green things belong potherbs, 
Ac. To dressed victuals or meals belong boiled rice, soup, Ac. Drink- 
able things are milk, water, wine, &c. 

nth Chapter . — Enumeration of several kinds of food that it were 
dangerous to take together ; as, fish and milk, Ac. 

18& Chapter. — On the proper measure of food to be taken, or on 
temperance in meat and drink. 

\0th Chapter. — On pharmacy, or the preparing of medicaments for 
healing any disease. Taste of medicament, efficacy , digestive quality , 
mode of composing, &c. , appropriate to any specified disease* 

20th Chapter . — On materia medioa, the efficacy of every simple 
medicament. The materials for medicament are : precious and natural 
stones, earths, woods, vegetables, and those obtained from animals. In 
the text, and in another quoted work, 916 articles are enumerated, and 
stated of each to what disease it may be applied especially, as a remedy. 
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Containing a full explanation of Dieeaeee. 

Ohapter 1. Exhortation to the teacher (Shakva) to deliver a trea- 
tise / ftff \ or oral instruction on the manner of curing diseases. 

2° The curing of _ diseases arising from^d K7t 

There are five distinctions : 1, cau9 * . » (diseases arising from wind). 
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• v$iiy / Xn the caring of phthisis or consumption of the lungs,.* 


there are the following distinctions : cause, and 


acessory cause or: effect, division, symptom, mode of curing. And thus 
tfcw;£§e: six chapters on curing inward diseases. 

V -*- ' In feverish diseases (where heat prevails) in general, 

there are the following distinctions : cause and incident, nature, name, 
symptom, mode of curing. 

.18, 14. Farther explanations on the causes of the heat and cold, in 
fever. • . ...... ■ ■ S , 

1 14, In the curing of a fever, in its beginning, or where heat has not 
yet taken the tipper hand, there are enumerated the following distino* 
tions : cause and incident, nature, name, division, symptom, mode of 
curing. 

16. In an increased or burning fever , the same distinctions are a# 
before, except a trifling division, 1 

17 to 20. On curing several kinds of fever, such as are : the sly, 
hidden, inveterate, and the mixed ones, 

21. The curing, of inflammation of any hurt or wounded part of the 
body, with several distinctions ;and that of inward and outward hurt • 
the inwards are, the viscera and the vessels ; the outward parts are, the 
flesh, bond, marrow, tendon, and fibre. 

22. The curing of heat or fever (arising from the contest between 
wind, bile, and phlegm), in which the mental faculties are troubled, with 
several distinctions to be considered ; and so there are 11 chapters on 
curinur fever (heat and inflammation). 

*3. On curing epidemic miladies or infectious diseases, with several 


distinctions and divisions ; as, 




a kind of pestilence of Nep&l. 


24. On curing tha small-pox : cause and effect, definition of small- 
pox, distinction, symptom, mode of curing ; distinction into white and 
black variola), each having three species. . 

26. The curing of infectious diseases affecting the bowels (colic), with 
several distinctio ns ; purging the viscera and the lower vessels , affecting 
with greater or less vehemence ; and so there are eight kinds of diseases 
affecting the bowels. t _ 

26. The curing of swellings in the throat (or of ulcers and inflam- 
mations), and infective diseases, as the cholera, 

first has 4, the second 11, subdivisions, or minor distinctions, 

27. With respect to catarrh, are considered: cause apd . incident , 
kind, symptom, mode of curing. And so are five chapters on infectious 

diseases, to willch belongs the oholera morbus also, 




28. In curing the upper pur* of the body, the heed ooCmto the flrek 
pi**.-. Bareamoonsidered » cause, circumstantial accident, ftotinctlon, 
•ymptom. mode of curing. There are eight distinctions, a# rigid, &c.. 
». In curing the diseases of *be eyes, are considered 
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dent, division, symptom, mode of curing, with 33 distinctions of opthal- 
mie diseases. t - 

30. Diseases of the ear ; cause and incident, or accessory cause and 
effect, division or distinction, symptom, mode of curing. Distinction 
into disease of the ear, and deafness ; that has six, this four, kinds. 

31. Diseases of the nose : cause and incident, division, symptom, 
mode of curing ; there are five divisions or distinctions. 

33, In the curing of the diseases of the mouth, there are to be con- 
sidered : cause and incidents, division, symptom, mode of curing. There 
is a six-fold division ; as, the lip, the gum, &c. There are severed distinc- 
tions of diseases, as six of the teeth ; five of the tongue ; six of the palate, 
and seven of the throat. 

33. In curing the diseases of goitre or swelling in the fore-part of 
the neck, are considered : cause and incident (or accessory causes), dis- 
tinction, symptom, cure or remedy. There are eight sorts of goitre, as 
those arising from wind, bile, &c. Thus six chapters are on curing dis- 
eases in the upper part of the body. 

Now follows the curing of diseases affecting the visoera, and the en- 
trails or vessels. 

34. In curing the diseases of the heart, there is treated of ; cause 
and incident, division, symptom, and remedy. There are seven distinc- 
tion of diseases in the heart ; as the throbbing or palpitation of the heart 

&c, &c. 

35. In curing the diseases of the lungs are considered : cause, 
division, symptom, remedy. There are eight distinctions of diseases. 

30. In curing the diseases of the liver, are treated of : cause, divi- 
sion, symptom, remedy. There are 18 distinctions of diseases. 

37. In curing the diseases of the spleen or milt, four things come 
into consideration. There are five kinds of diseases, as inflammation, 
Ac. 

38. In curing the diseases of the reins or kidneys, there are four 
considerations, with seven kinds of diseases ; as wind in the reins, &c. 

39. In curing the diseases of the stomach, or the pit of the stomach, 
there are likewise four things to be previously considered. And first, 10 
kinds of diseases, as heat, cold, &c., and again five kinds, as wind, &c. 

40. In curing the diseases of the intestines or bowels are con- 
sidered four things, as cause, &c. with the distinction of five kinds 
of diseases. 

41. In the curing of the gut of the entrails or bowels , are considered : 
symptom and remedy, with five distinctions of diseases ; as cold, puffing 
up, &c. Thus eight chapters are on curing the diseases of the viscera 

and vessels Km 
* 

Diseases of the privy parts. 

42. 43. In these two chapters for male and female cases are con- 
sidered: cause, &c. four, with nine and five distinctions of disease res- 
pectively. 

This class of disorders is called (secret disease). 



The curing of little diseases 


(^)l 


44. In the curing of hoarseness, or difficulty of using the vbice, are 
considered: cause, incident, &c. four, with seven distinctions of diseases: 
as wind, &o. 

45. ,In curing aversion from food, or restoring the loss of appetite 
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there are considered: cause, &c. four; witli f our dis- 


tinctidns of that disease. 

46. In curing the distemper of continual thirst, are considered: 
cause # and incident, etc. four, with five kinds of that distemper; as wind, 
bile,, etc. 


47. In the curing of the hiccup, the disease of yexing (convulsion 
of the stomach are con81 dered : cause and accident. 


&c. four, with five distinctions of that distemper; as from meat or food, 
&c. 


48. The curing of the difficulty of breathing : cause, &c. four; with 
five minor distinctions. 

49. The curing of a sudden colic, (8FW a distemper of the 


bowels), are considered : cause and accident, &c. four ; with three princi- 
pal, and eleven minor, kinds of that distemper ; besides some others that 
are enumerated, as heat and cold ; worms and phlegm, &c. 

50. The curing of diseases arising from worms (in the belly or 
bowels :) and insects, are considered : cause and accidents. Ac. four, with 
two distinctions inward and outward worms or insects ; as belly worms, 
lice, and nits. 

51. In curing vomiting, are considered : cause and accidents, &c. 
four, with four distinctions of that distemper, as wind, &c. 

52. In curing purging diseases (or dysentery), are considered : cause, 
Ac. four, with four distinctions of that distemper, &c. 

53. The curing of obstruction of stools, or of evacuation, four 
things to be considered, and five kinds of that distemper are enumerat- 
ed. 

54. In curing dysury (or difficulty of making urine), is treated of 
the cause and accidents, Ac. four, with several distinctions of the kinds 
of that distemper. 

55. In curing the frequent discharge of urine ; cause, Ac. four, with 
the three kinds of that distemper, arising from phlegm, bile, and wind; 
phlegm has again 10 distinctions. 

66. In ouring the disease called the “Indian heat” (very danger- 
ous to Tibetans, by causing excessive heat and frequent evacuations, of 
whioh many die who visit India), are considered: cause, &c. four, with 
four distinct divisions of that distemper. 

57* In curing the swelling or enlargement of the feet, are considered : 
cause, Ac. four, with four distinctions of that disease. 

68. 1 In curing the gout are con8 idered : cause, Ac. four, with 

six distinctions of that painful distemper. 

59: In the curing of diseases arising from the serum or watery 


parts of ,the blood 




yellow water, bad or corrupt humours), are 


considered: the manner of its origin, its division, symptom, mode of 
curing, with several distinctions. 


60. 


The curing of the disease called “the white vein, 




with several divisions and distinctions. 

61. The ouring of cutaneous diseases. Of these there ate several 
divisions and distinctions. 
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62. The curing of miscellaneous diseases of the smaller Mod * 6ueh 
as contraction or sinking of the sinews; dysentery; vomiting; any hurt 
caused by fire; hurt or wound made with a needle ; or when a needle or 
the iron-point of an arrow happen to be swallowed ; ohoaking or suffoca- 
tion; on the stopping of any thing in the throat, as, a beard of corn, 
bone, fish-prickle ; the entering or swallowing in of a spider or scorpion; 
intoxication ; stiffness of the neck ; ill smell of the body ; hurt of the 
hands and feet caused by cold and snow ; the creeping of any insect into 
the ear; the swelling of the teat of a woman. The curing of all such 
diseases la called the cure of small diseases. Thus there are 10 chapters 
on minute diseases. 

The healing of wounds, sores, or ulcers. 

63. The curing of ulcers ^ ) here are considered : cause, Ac. 

four, with seyeral distinctions. ■ . 

64. The curing of the hemorrhoids (piles or emerods m the funda- 
ment, ) ! cause ^ i & c - four* with six distinctions. 

66. The curing of St. Anthony’s fire (any swelling full of heat and 
redness, ^ J cause, Ac. four, with several distinctions, and the 

places (or parts) where generally they occur. 

66. The curing of the Surya disease affecting 

the lungs, liver, Ac. its beginning, Ac. four, with some distinctions. 

67. The curing of cancerous or virulent bad sores or ulcers : cause, 
Ac. four, with eight distinctions. 

68. The curing of the swelling of the testicles ♦ 

cause, Ac. four, with six distinctions. 

60. The curing of a disease in the foot and* thigh, oalled K&ngb&m , 

or enlarging and corruption of the feet, a painful 




disease in the bones, accompanied with infl a mm ation , and blue colour 
of the skin: cause, Ac. four, with several distinctions, 

70. The curing of the ulceration in the perineum: cause, Ac. four, 
with some distinctions. 

71. The curing of diseases incident to infant children, witfi the 

deiorMim of several superstitious customs or practices which ate per- 
fcxmedat the birth of a child, as e xami nation W <*ha lt 

was bom, whether it is lucky or unlucky ; imparting of the teedjetaon : 
the cutting of the umbilical cord ; the midring it live Jpog ; it 

suok, the time, Ac. Ac. •• '• • ■ , 

72. The enumeration of several diseases common to giants and 

children ; cause. Ac. four, and the mode of curing them. 10 

73. The curing of diseases caused by any (supposed) evri spirit, 12 
kinds ofsuch diseases : symptoms, and remedy. 

73ms threecbapters are devoted to the d iseases of intent Children. 

Thesfollow, m firing diseases of the female sex. These distempers 
are thus distinguished : general, peculiar, aad vulgar, or 

4fiMBMa«C the female sex; 4 gwiersl, are oon- 
sidemd ; cause, Ac, four, with two disrinotioivi, originating in the blood 
'and wsadL ' ■' - ^ - . : r- 
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• ' if v ■ . 

. - . . 7G. The curing of the particular diseases of women : oause, Ac.*-, 
four, with many distinctions ; as with respect to the several humours, of 
wfaiph theyuriae. •.>; 

70. The curing of the common or vulgar diseases of women, with 
the circumstances of child-birth. 

* On curing diseases caused by evil sprits. 

' T7« The curing^ of diseases caused by a ghost (or evil spirit), of 
which there are 18 kinds enumerated, from among the Suras ana Asuras. « 
Here are considered: cause and incident, division, symptom, and 
remedy. 

78. The curing of insanity or madness : cause, Ac. four, with seven 
distinctions, as it is caused by wind, bile, Ac 

79. The ouringof a kind of insanity called “ forgetfulness ” (lunacy ?), 
enumeration of its several kinds, the symptoms, and the remedies. 

80. The curing of palsical diseases, and the telling of the periodical 
time of their occurrence, the symptoms, and the remedies for preventing 
their recourse. 

81. On the curing of diseases, in which the body is infested with 
cancerous ulcers, is eaten away and dissolved : considered oause, , Ac. 
nine, with 18 distinctions respecting its different kinds, and the places 
(or parts) which are generally affected. 

The above five chapters are on such diseases as are supposed to be 
caused by the influence of some malignant demon. 

82. On the curing or healing, in general, of wounds, made by any 
kind of weapon or tool. Here into consideration come; 1, cause; 2, 
accessory cause or incident ; 3, nature (of wound) ,* 4, definition or des- 
cription (of the wound) ; 5, its name ; 6, place ; 7, division; 8, symptom, 
mode of curing or remedy, excision or cutting out, cicatrizing. 

83. The curing of wounds on the head, here are considered : the 
manner of its being, examination of the injured part, manner of curing. 


recovering, or being overpowered 


• (flflpiffl)i 


$4. The curing of wounds on the neck or throat, where the bone, 
vein, or nerve, and the tendon or sinew come into consideration. 

85. The curing of wounds on the upper and lower parts of the 
thumb of the body ,* manner or that of being; symptom, remedy, heal4 
hag, ' 

88.,> The curing of wounds of the hanging members (arms and legs), 
the knowing the importance or consequence of, Ae. symptoms in general, 
mod* of curing, or restoration. 

Thus four chapters were on curing wounds ; henceforth the curing of 
poison, or the remedies against 'poisoning. 


I«n sure considered t the kind of poison, entrance or infection; quality, 
the manner of Its spreading or prevalence ; remedies employed , final cessa- 
tion or remains. / 

The curing of simple poison, and of poison in the flesh. With 
respeot to the first: cause, symptom, remedy; in the second case, two 
pomte more come in consideration. ' 

89. The curing of real or material poison. Twooaeesi 1, spreading; 

•ni 2, aot spreading. / V 1 I; 




These three chapters were on curing injuries caused b$poison. 

the weakness of old age, or psrourilg strength to 
Weak* ^oW mexL Emoluments, place, recourse to, remedy 4 . 

• Oa the means of increasing the power or v%m in men. \ 
. Here ends 'the summary extract of the 92 chapte»,m the inetru* 
tion of curing disease. 
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Fourth Part. 


Which contains the explanation of the practical part of Medicine, . 

Chapter 1. The examination of the pulse, wherein 13 oases are 
enumerated on the character of the distemper. 9 

2. The inspection of urine, wherein, as it is said, the vicious state 
of the whole body may be seen, as in a mirror. 

Thus two chapters are on examining the pulse and urine. 

Afterwards, when the character and name of the disease has been 
found out, what sorts of medicaments are to be administered, is exposed. 

3. First liquid medicines, of which there are 54 for ouring inward 
heat, and 23 for assuaging cold fits or ague. Together there are 77 sorts 
of liquid medicine. When by these there is no remedy, further is an ? 

4. Enumeration of powdered medicine, or medicaments in powder, 
of which the mixture is stated to amount to' 96, for assuaging the heat of 
any distemper; and 69 against cold fits. Both together —165. When 
they afford no relief, there is taught of another remedy. 

5. Physic or medicaments in pills, of which the different kinds of 
mixture amount to 22. 

6. The several kinds of sirup (a kind of mixture) are described or 
taught, of which 15 are for assuaging heat, and five against cold fits. 
Both together =20. 

For procuring strength to the body, and for drawing out an in- 
veterate disease. 


7, 


Is taught of a mixture, called medicinal butter 


<OT*K> 


con- 


sisting of sevoral ingredients, of which there are 14 sorts for curing heat, 
and nine for taking away oold fits. Both together = 23. 

8. 13 kinds of mixture of calcined powder, for curing an ague caused 
by a too much abundance of phlegm. 

9. 17 kinds of mixture or syrup, especially for the purpose of 

assuaging heat. >■ 

10. 19 species of mixture of medicinal wine (or spirituous beverage) 
are enumerated, for curing diseases, in which wind prevails. 

11. A mixture, as a remedy against any inveterate malady what- 
ever, prepared of precious stones, for curing the diseases of princes, and 
of opulent men; one against heat, and 11 against cold; eight against 
both ; together =20. 

Since men, in general, cannot have precious stones required for such 
a mixture for curing diseases, in the 

12. Is taught of such vegetabfes or plants that are procurable by 
all, of which the several mixtures amount to 28 for curing heat ; and 14 
for assuaging cold fit. 

. Thus taking together all assuaging remedies from the liquid to the 
vegetable medicines, there are 418. So much of the assuaging remedies. 
When they are insufficient, in the 

13. Is taught of purging or depuratory medicines in general. 

14. Of purging medicines operating downwards, for carrying away 
corrupt blood , bile, and the relice of other diseases. There are three kinds 
of suoh purging (or depuratory), medicines, operating : gently* moderate- 
ly, and strongly ; of which all there are 82 species. 

15. For carrying upwards or ejecting the remains of suoh diseases, 
as belong to the phlegmatical kind : here vomits are prescribed, of which 
there are eight of the stronger, and eight of the gentle kind, both =? 16. 

16. A composition of medicine, for cleansing or purging the noser 
five of the gentle, and two of the strong kind. 

17. Elixirs or extracted juices, for drawing downwards the diseases 
in the entrails or intestines and guts. 

18. The same continued and specified. 
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19. Elixirs or mixtures for cleansing the veins (or depuratory 
elixirs for do,). Thus seven chapters are on depuratory medicines. 

Ji by the above means there is no sufficient relief, in another sutra 
is taught of other soft and hard, remedies. 

20. How to let blood in such distempers, when heat prevails. There 
are«counted 77 veins, of which any may be opened for lotting out blood. 

21. The application of a caustic for curing diseases, when cold, or 
cold fits prevail. 

22. The use of a venomous mixture. 

23. On the use of medical bath, for diseased members. 

24. On adhibiting medicinal unguents. 

25. On medicines operating downwards. 

20. The conclusion. Though there be many ways (1,200) of ex- 
amining the heat and cold prevailing in any disease, they all may be re- 
duced to the following: to look on the tongue and urine, to feel the pulse, 
and to ask (after the circumstances of the beginning and progress of the 
disease in question). 

Thus the remedies adhibited against diseases, though they bo count- 
ed many (1,200), yet they may be reduched to the following four dashes : 
medicament, manual operation, diet, and exercise. Medicament is either 
assuaging or depuratory : the manual operation is either gentle or rough; 
food is either useful or noxious ; the exercise is either violent or gentle. 

Again; though there be numbered 360 practical modes of curing 
diseases, they may be reduced to these three : examination of the patient 
(or of the symptoms of the disease). Rules for curing such and such 
disease. And the manner in which the remedy is applied. 

There is taught also of preservatives for a physician, to keep him- 
self safe from any malignant infection from a patient. 

27. Recommendation of this treatise to the care of the audience, 
by the teacher (Shakya). Classification and moral application of the 
above enumerated 404 diseases. 

The volume concludes with an account of the mode in which this 
treatise on medicine (consisting of four parts) reached Tibet, which is 
briefly incorporated in the introductory remarks. 




No. IX. Interpretation of the Tibetan Inscription on 
* Bhotian Banner, taken in Assam, and presented to the 
Asiatic Society by Captain Bogle. ^ 

[JJL.8.B., Vol. V, p. 264 (1836).] 

[In a letter to the Secretory of the Asietio Society; see also Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society, 4th May, 1836.] 


Acoording to the request conveyed in your letter of the 30th 
April, I have translated the piece of magical superstition which 
you have faithfully transcribed from the Bhotian board. .With 
exception of the salutation at the beginning and the conclusion, 
and a few terms in the middle, the whole is in the Tibetan langu- 
age. The purport of it, as will be evident from the tenor of the 
translation, is, to obtain the favour and protection of several 
inferior divinities, to increase the prosperity, &c. of the person 
and family for whom the ceremony was performed, and this 
magical piece was erected or set up. 

It may be that the flag-staff, with the wooden board con- 
taining this inscription, was carried before the Tibetan chief in 
Mb march, and so used as an ensign in war ; but it is more 
probable that it belonged originally to the house-top or terraoe of 
the prinoe in Bhotan : for the houses of great personages in that 
oountry are generally decorated with such ensigns of victory at 
the four comers of the terraced roof. They are called in Tibetan 


garsiagaj 


mtshan (ensign of viotory), and always con- 


tain inscriptions of similar purport with this. 

In regard to the orthography of the piece, it frequently 
occurs in Tibetan writings and books, that the vowel signs am 
removed from their proper places, on account of the dependent 
letters of the line above ; several cases of this occur in your 
tr anscrip t. The intersyllabio points at the end of a line ore; ; 

generally also omitted, exoept with the conjunction which 


will also be remarked here. I have made a copy in 
characters , a nd have also endeavoured to make a literal transla- 
tion : the words in Italios I cannot properly interpret. 

- Otn mxutti, pronounoed by the Tibetans om is] 

cm 


by them in their language 

Oh may it please , may it be 


i 



. *$$$& 
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Inscription on the back of the wooden Board (fig. 3 , PL VI). 

^rifcrar =^’ £*r 

y *r y ^i*r «r aj5* 

^*wf ^tjc 8 q-§- ^*r aqa^ 

*r 2r5te* p* # Swpr ^ Hf e^- ^ 

§=T|*r 9&W f C 5 ft *lR*rq- jfW sf' 

a* q^- ?rq^=n 

sp \3 

w*r . 

0*V ^'S^l # “ 

OWJ ^-q^- 0*|^% *$• q^=T| 

Hr c^* qwqa; ^rq^ 
apWT s^qoi- ^C'flg*/ 


I'q^^c ^jc'^r 3p^ 
c\q<q* rf'MW sat^* 

v sj 

'0 

$T 5iy W'T|-^'T|-^-|’fl}*5ira} 


Om svaati Lha Srin s<M hr gyad thama-chad dang 
lo zla zbag due ts'h 6 a-la dvang vahi gfzah tfkar ts*h 6 s 
lha sa &dag Hu rigs sogs dr 6 gs-pa gtao fckhor 
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khyab-mug (for Ajug) Rahula (for R&hula) ki-kang (for kafikar) 
vis’hti duB mts’han 

, ma pi-ling lehra to' ha sogs gray an- po hdr6 Srin dang 

• phyogs mts’hams stenc hog grnas-pa mams dang 
khyad-par-du nyi-ma during gang-la rgyti vahi sa &dag 

• Snang arid lha srin sogs thams-chad, srid-pa 

Huhi phyag rgya Adi-la Ztos-shig, Snang arid lha srin 

Sd6 Argyaakhed rnams-kyis, Thub-pahi 6stan-pa ' 

la rab-tu dad-pahi rgyu sbyor sbyin-pahi Adag 

po Akhor dang Achas-pahi ts’h£ dang Asod 

name dpal dang Abyor-pa thams-chad 

*la-va yar-gyi fio liar gong-nas gong-du 

Aphel-ahing rgyas-par mdzad-du {/sol. — 

Om akani nbmni abhila mafCdala 
Mantxayh Svdhd, Sarva mangalam . 

Translation. 

0 ye divinities ! all hail ! — (Ye) all the eight classes of the 
divine imps (S. Rakshasas) ; also ye gods, regents of the planets, 
constellations (in the path of the moon), and of the lunar days, 
having your influence upon the year, the lunation (or lunar 
month), and the different seasons or periods ; ye possessors of 
the earth or land (land-proprietors), all the eight kinds of the 
N&gas (Hydras), &c. Ye powerful chiefs and attendants, 
Vishnu Rahula, and the menial (instrumental cause) Vis’hti ; 
ye goddesses (or nymphs) pi-ling-khnm ts-’ha, &c. ; ye fierce 
inferior imps, who dwell in (or towards) the cardinal, inter* 
mediate, zenith and nadir points (or in the ten comers of the 
world) ; and especially ye divine imps, &c. who are rulers of 
those regions, wherein the sun this day is moving, ye all look on 
this emblem (seal, image, or signed writ, &c.) of Hu, the regent 
or governor, (or*set up, or erected by Hu.) Ye divine eight 
principal imps (R&kshasas), rulers of the world (or keepers of 
light), I beseech you, that you will make that this patron, the 
bestower of charitable gifts, for obtaining the fruit of his works 
and actions, who is very faithful to the doctrine of the Muni 
(Shakya), may together with‘ his household or family, increase 
more and more, and abound in life, fortune, (prosperity), honour, 
and in all his substance or wealth, like the increasing face of 
the moon. Om akani nikani abhila mandala, mantrye , Svdhd / 
Sarva mangalam . 

TeUelia, 9th May , 1836. 


A» C, Koeosi. 



X. Note oft the white Satin Embroidered Scarfs of the 
Tibetan Priests. By^ Major T. H. A. Lloyd. With a 
translation of the motto on the margin of one presented 
■; -V to the Asiatic Society. 

{J.A.8.B.,Vq\. V, p. 383 (1836).] 

Having received lately, with a letter from Butan, one of the*: 
silk scarfs mentioned by Turner as in use in that country and 
Tibet, which, though rather dirty, is of a superior manufacture 
and more highly ornamented with figures of deities than those 
I have heretofore met with, I think it may be presented as a 
specimen to the Society. I can fully confirm Turner’s account 
of its general use in all intercourse, and am sorry I have not had 
any opportunity of ascertaining the origin of the custom, which 
is, I believe, peculiar to Tibet, Butan, and Sikhim. I applied 
to Mr. Csoma Korosi for an explanation of the sentences woven 
in at the ends of the scarf, and that gentleman has kindly trans- 
cribed and translated them. I enclose his notes on the subject, 
and to save you the trouble of a reference, I shall copy what 
Turner says on this subject ; to whose account I can only add 
that these scarfs are almost indispensable in all religious offerings, 
as well as on the occasions he mentions. 

Titalya, 31af May, 1836. T. H. A. Lloyd. 


Extract from Turner's Embassy, 4 to. Edition, 1800. 

Page 67. “ We each advanced, presenting, one after the 

other, a white silk scarf, or long narrow piece of pelong, fringed 
at both ends, as is the custom in these countries, to the R4ja, 
who, keeping his seat all the time, took them in his hand, and 
passed them to his tempi. 

: Page 71. We delivered to the tempi, or master df the cere- 
monies, a silk scarf for each of us, which being thrown across 
our shoulders, he dismissed us. 

Page 72. An inferior, on approaching a superior, presents 
the white silk scarf ; and, when dismissed, has one thrown over 
his hock, with the ends hanging down in front. Eqi ’ 
soaris on meeting, bending towards each other, wii 
tion of the body. No intercourse whatever takes 
the intervention of a scarf ; it always aooompani 
Whi? ietwlosed in the same packet, however di 
to yrhich it a dispatched. Two colours are in use 
China, ;■ white and red i the " 



an molfcife 
without 


■ Jr ”.” 

this manu- 
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confined to the lower orders : the white is respectful in proportion 
to its purity and fineness ; there are various degrees in both. 
I am yet ignorant of the origin of this custom, but shall endea- 
vour, at some future time, to obtain an explanation of it. 

P.S . — I may also mention that the kow-tow or nine pros- 
trations, as knocking the head nin% times on the ground, is in 
these countries always performed by inferiors approaching 
their superiors.” 


Translation of a Tibetan sloka , found on a white piece of China 
scarf, called 6krashis-kha-6tag8, or “ scarf 

of benediction.” 

v?; 

The same in Roman Character . 

Nyin-mo 6de-legs mts’han bde’-legs, Nyin-mahi gung yang 
Me-legs-sliing, 

Nyin mts’han rtag-tu 6rda-legs-pahi, dkon-chog j/sum-gyi 
6kra shis sliog. 


Translation . 


1 ‘ Blessed the day ; blessed the night ; the mid-day also 
being blessed : may day and night always return (bring) the 
special favour of the three most precious (holy) ones.” 

(Or thus ; the favour of the eminent three holy ones) the 


q^op|*r*r being rendered, in Latin, insignia , eminens , &c. 

Note. — O n the cloth the is not sufficiently distinct ; I took 

it first for as in the two former lines ; but now I correct it 

as it probably stands on the cloth. * 


ZQth May. A. Csoma Kob6bi. 



N<v XI, Notices on the Different Systems of Buddhism, 
extracted from the Tibetan authorities. 

[J.A.S.B., Vo). VII, Part I, p. 142 (1838).] 


Sdngyi Sangs-r,gyas) is the generic name for 

expressing the Supreme Being or intelligence in the Buddhistic 
system. This term corresponds to the Sanskrit Buddha In 
Tibetan it denotes the most perfect being, that is pure (or clean) 
from all imperfections, and abounds in all good qualities. 

There are three distinctions with respect to the essence, the 
substance or body of Buddha ; as 


1. Dharma , 


kdya ^ — chhos-kyi-aku) ; 2. Sambhog- 

kdya ( — longs-spyod-rdsogs-pahi’-aku), 

■t? 

and 3. Nirmdnkdya ( ~~ 8 P m l-pahi-sku) . The first, 

aa the primary essence of all things, is denominated by several 
names; as, A'di Buddha ( ) j —Samanta 


Buddha Swabhdva self-produced, or 

self-existing ; Dharmadhdtu the root of all 


things ; 


the Jina of Jinas : 




the basis of all things ; existing; without 


the three times, or without beginning and end. 

To the Sambhogkdya belong the Dhydni Buddhas of five 
kinds, the chief of whom is . Vairochana (or Berotsana, as the Tibe- 


tans pronounce it, called by them, -r-rnam-per- 


■nang-mdsad : the illuminator. These are the attendants of 
A'di-Buddha. 

To the third or Nirmankdya belong the several incarnations 
of Buddha. Immense is the number of such Buddhai that have 
appeared in former aoes in the several parts of the universe. Id 
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this age (styled the happy $ge) the number of inoamatitiuft bi 
Buddhas is one thousand) four of whom have appeared h&herfco, 
and the rqat are to oome hereafter. Though there are mentioned 
many Buddhas as having appeared and having taught ^ 
doctrines, yet in the modem Buddhistic system every thing is 
attributed or referred to Shakya,. who is supposed (by the 
Tibetans) to have lived about one thousand years before Jesus 
Christ. 

The different systems of Buddhism derived from India, 
and known now to the Tibetans, are the following four : — 

1. Vaibhdshika, - by^-brag-pa). 

2. Sautrantika , (sisrq- rado-scte-pa). 


' 3. Yogdckdrya ' or 

Abyor-spyod-pa, or sems-tsam-pa). 

4. MadhyAmika ( ^SJ*Srq— dvu-raa-pa). 

The first consists of four principal classes with its subdivisions. 
They originated with Sha'kya’s four disciples ; who are called 
in Sanskrit, Ra'kula , Ka'shyapa, Upa'lt, and Ka'tya'yana. 

1. Ra'kula (Tib. -sgrar^chan-Msin), the 

son of Sha'kya. His followers were divided in four sefats. The/ 
recited the Sutra on emancipation, in Sanskrit ; they affirmed 
the existence of all things ; they wore on their religious garb 
from twenty-five to nine narrow pieces of cloth. The distinctive 
mark of this class was ah utpala padma (water-lily), jewel, and 
tree-leaf put together in the form of a nosegay.* 

2. Ka'shyapa Hod-srung), of the Brahman 

caste. His followers were divided into six sects. They were 
called the “ great community.” They recited the Sutra of 
emancipation in a corrupt dialect. They wore on their religious 
garb from twenty-three to three pieces of narrow cloth ; and te»«y 
carried a shell or conch as a distinctive mark of their aohool. 


/fg 3, TJpa'u (Tib. ^q^p*(-Ny6-v4r-Akhor), 

tribe. His followers were divided into three sects. They recited 
the emancipation Sutra in the language of the fltMfrnyeta, 
Piah&ohiks, They wore on their religious garb froia |twttaty- 
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one t$> ;6 to pieces of narrow cloth. They carried a sortsika 
flo wer aa a made of their school. They were styled, “ the cIamt 
whioh fat honored by many.” 


4. K&yatasa (Tib. 




-KAtydhi-bu), of the Vaisya 


tribei His followers were divided into three sects ; they recited 
the emancipation Stitra in the vulgar dialect. They wore the 
same number of narrow pieces of cloth, as the former class, and 
they had on their garb the figure of a wheel, as the distinctive 
mark of their school. They were styled : 4 4 the class that have 

a fixed habitation, 

The followers of the Vaibhdshika system, in general, stand on 
the lowest degree of speculation. They take every thing in the 
scriptures in their most vulgar acceptations ; they believe 
every thing, and will not dispute. Secondly, of the 

2. Sautrdtika school rado-sde~pa), a follower 

of the Stitras. There are two classes, the one will prove every 
thing by authorities contained in the scriptures, the other by 
arguments. 

3. The third division is that of the Yogdchdrya, 

- nal-&byc|-8pyod-pa, or — sems-tsam-pa. 

There are oounteft nine subdivisions of this school. The principal 
works on this system are referred to A'rya Sanga (Q^sr 


in "the Kdhgyur *se v 
planatory of the Yo\ 

,4 . Madh\ 



,h century, about of our era. There are 

works of his, and of his followers, ex- 
rya system. Lastly , the 

school ( - Z>vu-ma-pa, they that 

. This is properly the philosophical system* 
Na'garjuna Hu-sgrub), ^00 years 


keep'a middle 
Itori|inated 


. od Sha'kya. His principal disciples have been 
A'i^^ fauta. There- are in thejftan-gyur . 

Btivmtfy} . grf them on the Madhydmika systjm. Some ; 

In; India: have united this system will. that 
. ; 02 >kxs atw a (or Shant a BAKSiOT^aa dOn^ * 

^d Atisha in the lit 
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Chandra Ki'rti, wrote a commentary on the 

original work of NAgarjuna ; as also several other works in- 
troductory to, and explanatory of, the Madhydmika theory. 
In all the higher schools in Tibet tliese works are now the chief 
authorities in all controversies relating to the Madhydmika 
system. 

From among the four theories above specified, only the two 
last are philosophical, the two first being rather dogmatical, or 
following implicitly scriptural authorities. According to the 
views of some writers, there is little difference between the 
Yogdchdrya and the Madhydmika theories also, as some have 
united them ; except that the former is more practical and the 
latter more theoretical or speculative (dealing with too many 
abstract terms, and minute discriminations). In the Do class of 
the Stan-gyur, there are many volumes containing works ex- 
planatory of both these systems. But they can be understood 
only by the learned, the generality of the religious persons (or 
the clergy) prefer to read Tantrika works, the Dulva, and some 
tracts of the Do class of the Kah-gyur. 

The above mentioned systems are well known to many of 
the learned in Tibet ; but there are likewise many who are 
acquainted only with their names. 

There is another distinction (with which the Tibetans are more 
familiar, and which is taken from the scriptures) with respect to 
the principles on which the scriptural works are founded ; 

that of Thdg-pa-jfjrsum ; Si Tri-ydnam, the three 

vehicles. Accordingly all Buddha scriptures are calculated 
for the lowest, the mean or middle, and the highest capacities ; 
for, they contain low or vulgar, middle, and high principles to 
be known by such as aspire to any degree of perfection. 

Some writers have used the name of * ‘ Lam-rim,” degrees of 
way (to perfection), considering men on three different degrees of * 
intellectual and moral capacity ; as, men of little, middle, and 
highest capacities. Under this title there are now in Tibet 
(among those of the Gdluk-pa sect) several manual works on the 
principles of the Buddhistic religion. Among these ‘ 4 Ldm- 
rims ’ ' the most esteemed and the most comprehensive is that 
of Tsonkha-pa, a celebrated Lima, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. 

According to the Ldm-rim there are three degrees of 
principles with respect to the theory of the Buddha faith. 

L Men of vulgar capacity must believe that there is a 
God, there is a future life, and that they shall therein have the 
fruits of their works in this life. 

2. Those that are on a middle degree of intellectual and 
moral ’capacity, besides admitting the former positions, must 
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know, that every compound thing is perishable, that there is no 
reality in things ; that every imperfection is pain, and that 
deliverance from pain or bodily existence is final happiness or 
beatitude. 

# 3. Those of the highest capacities, besides the above enu- 
merated articles, know that from the body or last object to the 
supreme soul, nothing is existing by itself, neither can be said 
that it will continue always, or cease absolutely ; but that every 
thing exists by a dependent or causal connection or concatenation. 

With respect to practice, those of vulgar capacity are content 
with the exercise of the ten virtues. Those of a middle degree, 
besides the fulfilling of the ten virtues, endeavour to excel in 
morality, meditation, and ingenuity or wisdom. Those of the 
highest capacities besides the former will perfectly exercise the 
six transcendal virtues. 

With respect to their summum bonum. • 

The first seeing the miseries of those suffering in the bad 
places of transmigration ; as, in hell, Yiddks, and beasts, wish to 
be born among men, the asurs and the gods. 

Those of the second class, not contented with the happiness 
of the former, wish for themselves only to be delivered entirely 
from pain and bodily existence. Lastly ; these regarding as pain, 
every bodily existence, in whatever region of the world it be, 
aspire to final emancipation, and wish to arrive at the supreme 
perfection, that they may become able to help others in their 
miseries. 

Such distinction in speculative Buddhism, as that of the 
Swahhavika , Aishwarika , Kdrmika , and Yatnika does not exist 
in Tibetan books (except, perhaps, among the Nyigma-pa sect, 
who are said to possess yet several volumes that have not been 
printed in the Kah-gyur and Stan-gyur collections, but which 
may be found in Tibet both written and printed, among the 
people of that sect), although there are many works in the Stan- 
gyur containing materials on the several doctrines or tenets of 
those philosophical schools. 

The ancient philosophical sects in India mentioned fre- 
quently and partly described in the Tibetan books, especially 
in the Stan-gyur volumes, are as follows : • 

1. Grangs-chen-pa (sprsafq — Sdnkhya in Sanskrit) . 
The Buddhists have adopted much of this school. In the £ and 


volumes of the Do class in the Stan-gyur, there is ah account 
of the six schools (and of others also) in ancient India. 


2. Ch6.prdg.p& ( — S. Vaisheshika). 


Rig-chet-pi ^ — S. Vidantika). 






4. Shot-pM* Mitntouato). 

'- '■ 6. • Jigten-gy&ng-phen-p4 ^ 

. 6. . Those that take V&ng-chuk ( ^C’^|“S.* I^ lwara ) 
lor the first principle. 

7 . They that take Ts’h4ngs- P 4 (jjMTq Mwd) ’ for 

the first principle. 

8. They .that take Khy&b-juk 

for ditto. 

9. They that take Skyes-bu (|5rg-S. **”**’. for 

ditto. 

10. They that take gTsovo PnwiM»rf) for 

ditto. 

11. They that take time ( *?5| S. Kdte), for ditto. 

S3 

12. The atomiste or they that take rdul-phran (fOT*^) 
the atoms for the first principle of the existence of the world. 

pS£°‘of practical Buddhism with a 

follower of this faith in Tibet, are such . .follow. 

I KS s e ^“onof end^^to* 
arrive at the highest degree of perfection, to be urn , 

saprmemteffi^ to 

adore him. offerings before him, such aa axe 

A 5. To make music, Bing hymns, • . 

^''(cspeotmg his person, doctrine, love or rnwoysMS 
at^ ^ es ; his acts or performance* for the bene® 

^^^^-Tocdnfessone’srixuiwi^iacwiteit 
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tfia&8a-‘Qi them, and to declare sincerely not to commit such < after 1 ; 

■* 7. To rejoice in the moral merits of all animal beings, and to 
wish that they may contribute them to obtain thereby final 
emancipation or beatitude. 

8. To pray and exhort all the Buddhas that are now in the 
world to turn the wheel of religion (or to teach their doctrines) 
and not to leave soon the world, but to remain here for many 




No. XlI. Enumeration of Historical and Grammatical ! 
v Works to be met with in Tibet. 

[j.k.8.B. y Vol. VII, Part II, p. 147 (1888).] 

Works, containing historical matter, may be found, in 
Tibet, under the following names : 

1. Lo-gyus (SfjfjN) fo-W™)’ meaning annals, chronicle, 
history. 

* i ' 

2. Tam-gyvi ( gfam-rgyud), tradition, onl to> 

count, traditional history. (S. A'khydmm.) 

3. Ch’hoa-jung O&raq F Ch'hos-hbyung), origin and 

progress (of the elements) of the (Buddhistic) religion. 

4. Tokzhot rtogs-brjod), properly a judioious 

saying ; memoir, reflections, critique, biography. 

5. Ndm thdr (rmm-thar) , properly emanoipa* 

tion, liberation, biography, legend. 

Gr ungs), a fable, fiction, fabulous history. 

. 7. (Stow-fw ( Batan-rteia), ohronology, or Caloula- 

tion of some events or epochs occurring in the sacred volumes. 

■ finit ■<».'* h-gyvi*’ may be referred the following 

works, on aocount of their contents being of a historical character. 

mA-r^bk^bbum), an 
v ooittpcHaed by Saoiro-TsaH-OAMPO 
os^BraAN-SOAlt-PO), a celebrated king|n Tibet^iu 

era. •. 

Pa 
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another historical work, written in the eighth or ninth century, 
in the time of Rhri-Srong db'-tsah 

Indian guru, called in Tibetan Padma Jotg-ne, ( 

c n«>, in Sanskrit Padma Sambhava . 

3. Kd-tkdngd&M ^ ) f by the before men- 

tioned guru, and by some Tibetan translators or lotsavas, in 
five parts, containing biographical notices of princes, queens, 
chief officers, pandits and lotsavas or Tibetan translators. 

4. Yih-nying (%!=*), ancient writ Or chronicle, com* 

piled by the ancient Tibetan translators. 

5. Yik-zhung-ch' hen-mo SdTSf ), containing 

Indian history from Asoka ( mya-ftan-med, in Tibetan) 

a king (who lived one hundred and ten years after the death 
of SmfeYA, and had his residence at Pdtaliputra and DehU) till 
the time of Pratita S£na (in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century of our era). 

Others historical works are known under the following titles : 

6. Rd-tsiM'hen-im 

7. " Kd-ch' hem-kd~k' hoUma 

8. Oyd-rab-pag-sam-jon-ehing 

9. She-chorrap-ml 

10. Oyd ra’p-ealvai-melonf/ ^ 

11. Bodrkyi-yik-ls’ang ( ) Tibetan records. 

12. Oep-ier-ftow-po (TOn ancient records. 

13. Sa-s,kyoyilc-ts'ang ( ), records made in 
the Sa^kya monastery. 
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~ 14. Gyahi-yik-ts’ang ^ Chinese records, 

translated by 2 ?Lama rtn-oh’hen-grags-pa. 

. There are in Tibet some historical fragments under this title 

<?tam gyut ( j traditional history, also. 

Under this title, ch'hos-jung ( )> ®l emen *' 8 °f 

religion, or the origin and progress of the Buddhistic religion, 
there are several works in Tibet, according to the different authors. 
As by Nb'l-pa, by Bu-s,ton ; the Ch'os'jung of the Bkah-gdams- 
pa sect, that originated in the eleventh century ; ditto of the 
I}ruk-pa sect, by Padma karfo. 

Under this name : “ Tokzhot ” S. Avaddna), 

there are many historical fragments both in the K&h-gyur and 
Stan-gvur (especially in the ^ or thirtieth volume of the Mdo 

class of the Kah-gyur, mostly of a legendary character. But be- 
sides these there are also true narrations. The following work 

is of a mixed character ofj this kind : 

sham-bha-lahi mam hshai-dang 

p y hak-yuLgyi-rtokzhcd ” — Description of Shambhala (a fabulous 
country and city in the north of Asia), And a memoir on 
p’haks-yul (S. A'rya d&sa or India, in general), written by 
Pak-ch’hsjn Paldan ye-shes, the great Lama at Tashi lunpo 

(q»J]*^-^ ; q) in 1775. 

Under this name : nam thar ’ there are many his 

torical works in Tibet, containing narratives of the life of any 
great personage, as the life of Shakya, in a mdo or s&tra, called 

(gya-cher-roUpa) or “ Lolita vistara ”in Sanskrit. 

As also in the Mdo styled toon»pfa-jung-va> 

his appearance in the world (in a religious character). 

To this class belong the following works, as : 


k'hruehing ), W 


Dg»-V AHt J>- ANG-PO 

• - ■$; ■ 



•. fliiforic^ Watte M Ttikt. 

(8. SfoMendrti^ tpa^lated Sanskrit The 44 ni^ 

or legendary narrative (contained in the betaa-gyur) c£ ^ity* 
lour persons, in ancient India. How they were emancipated, 
or acquired preternatural faculties. * > 

The rnam-thar, of the sixteen principal discijjSes 



n&an) of Sha'kya. 


The hundred acts of Shakya compiled by Tabahatha, a 
Tibetan Lama, in the seventeenth century. 

The twelve acts of Shakya, by Sbong-tsah-gambo, in the 
Manikabvm. 


The 44 sky6s-rabs*6rgya-pa ” or one hundred new births or 
regenerations, by a Lama of the Karmapa sect. 

. There are in the Dvlva biographical notices of several prinoes , 
wealthy citizens, and other illustrious persons, in ancient India. 


Amongst the Grungs or fabulous narratives, the 

11 Keadr Grunge ” or fabulous history of Ejssab 

a warlike ancient king in central Asia, is much celebrated in Tibet. 
On Stan-Qis (Br ^3^51 j or astronomical calculations of 

some events or epochs, occurring in the sacred volumes of 
ShAstras, there are likewise several works* in Tibet, Of this - 
kind are the commentaries on the 44 Kdla chgkra or dus*kyi- 
Whor-lo” in Tibetan, made by several learned men, — as; 

by 44 Button ” (Q^ ) ™ the fourteenth century, by 44 Jo* 

nang-pa ” by 44 Afk’has-crab ” in the fifteenth century ; by 
44 P^ch’-hen-ftlo-bzang-chhos-^yi-rgyel-mtshan/ ’ by ‘ VPaidma 
karp) ”~{a celebrated Lama of the Bruk*pa sect, in the 
sixteenth oentury. 

Also a commentary on the KAla chakra, and 
the Buddhistic religion, written in Tibetan by a Mongol Latua 
(Sum-bha^zhabs-trung) in the last centuiy . 

The 44 Me*kyiMyung Vhmg9 :yv : 

mei^ of c^bdstious by <4 ^ , HA8-GBTrB*rOYA.5^ 5 HO’ , and 
‘ ** ' ' The substance df these works 

have been embayed in the ^aidwrya, iDkarpo” 

- written by <*' 

aregent ait Lassa, in the last half of the seventeenth century* 
v IM of such Indian (or Sanskrit 
have been known to the ancient Tibetan learned men> and patty 



one? Work* 


liafW been translated into Tibetan, or have been only ^ 

' ^;. . ' ■ V^i:, 

* The names of these works have been collected in the 
volumes of the B,stan-gyur compilation. They are as follows : 
Pdni-vydkarana, in two thousand sl6kas ; Maha-bhdna, a com- 
mentary of the former in one hundred sldkas by jtLU«NOB-favAa- 
XHi-BTr * * — not translated. An abridgment of the two former 
by Rama^Chandra. 

A grammar, in twenty-four chapters, by Chandra Go ml ji 

A commentary on the twenty prepositive particles, by do. \ : V 

A Stitra on the letters, by do. 

A commentary on the letters by Ch’hos-skyong (8. £>herma~ 
pah i). \ 

The several cases of nouns, by Chandra Gomi, in explana- 
tory verses. 

Another grammatical work, by Zla-va-grags-pa. # (S. 
Chandra kirtti.) 

A commentary on the Chandrapd by Pandita Ratna Mali, 
in twelve thousand slokas. 

A commentary on the former by Pandita Porn a Chandra, 
in thirty thousand sldkas. 

jy^iyigs-mdohiAigreUpa, a commentary on the verbal roots, 
by “ BYrnS-KYI-DPUNG-GRYEN.*’ 

Tiiig-mthahi- behad-pa : explication of the “ ting ” termina- 
tion. 

The milch-cow of desire. 


The eight compositions. 

The Kaldpa in fifteen chapters, by Dvang-phyog-go-ch’ha ■ 

Sde-spyod byd-karana , in five hundred sldkas, a commentary 
on the Kaldpa, by*Brahman Ugra Bhu'ti. 

THe “ Si” Ac. &c, of the Kaldpa, explained by Hjah- 
dPAL-GRAGS-PA (S. ManjuJctrUi). 

A grammatical work , introductory to every speech or langu- 
age. : , . . . .. Jv 

:;;4A/CopmimtaKy. on the same, by a teacher : SobhAsha 


A commenatry on the twenty prepositive paries, by 
l>yAN<>p6-BYiN (S. Indra4titta)' J 

B^ngs^ha^bydkaram (of Saramxtii) in thirty-OLe chapters^ 
Six great commentaries of the former, and several smaller; 
biiae* ' •: :Y f : - v : \ •/- 

(nn) and other terminations explained m a 

' V." ■]■{: ; * • ; 

.tgjff («) by i4 .<hp«>»4 /; 
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A Sutra of roots in the Kcdapa and in the Chandrapa , by 
“ Gang-vahi-zfo*iw ” (S. Purnna Chandra ). 

^ (ti) and other terminations of actions, &c., explained by 

• 

dGah- vahi-grags-pa . 

Collection of words having the same sound but different 
signification. H jam-Dvyangs (S. Manju-ghosha) bydkaranahi- 
fytsta-va, by Sadhu-kirtti. 

A commentary on Paninis grammar, by Rama Chandra. 

Panini-byings-mdo (the roots Sutra, of Panini), by Pandita 
Ajigs-med-e,d6. 

On the above enumerated Indian grammatical works, there 
are some commentaries made by the Tibetans. As ; by ‘ ‘ Bu- 
ston-rin-ch’hen-grub ’’ and 4 ‘ Zhalu-lo-tsa-va ch’hos-sk’yong- 
&zang-po.” 

There are, likewise, in Tibet, several works teaching how to 
read the Sanskrit text, especially the mantras. The most com- 
mon are those (both the text and the commentary on) written 
by “ Sangha Shri ” at Snar-tkang. But there are others also, 
made by T^r/na'tha, by Kunle'gs, by Dde'-le'gs, and by 
Sittjpa. 

The most ancient grammatical work extant for the Tibetan 
language is that made by * ‘ Sambota ’ * in the seventh century. 
Its Tibetan name is : “ Lung-dtirSton-pa-suni-chiL-pa 99 and 
* 4 r , Tag 8 - kyi- Pjug-pa 9 9 or grammatical introduction in thirty 
slokas, and the adding of the characteristic letters (for the forma- 
tion of the several cases of nouns , &c . ) . 

Both these treatises are very short, making not more than 
three or four small leaves. They give little information, and are 
interesting only on account of the grammatical terms. But there 
are now many commentaries on this original text, composed 
by the authors, whose names here follow, as : Dvu-pa-fcLo-grsal, 
Lo-ch * hen-N am-Mkhah-rgya-Mts ’ ho , sN ar-thahg-lo-ts&-Sangha- 
Shri, Yar-frbrog-pa-rin-ch’ hen-tog, dg6-ye- varts’ hul-k’hrims- 
Senge , Pan-ch’ hen-grser-mdog-chan-pa , dpah-vo-grtsug-lag 

H,p’hreng-va, Zur-Mk ’ har- va-feLo-gros-rgy al-po , Rab-Abyams- 
smra- va-di’ hos-rgyal , Hol-pa-rab-^byams , Sman-lung-pa-6Lo- 
moh * hogrdo-rj 4 , Zha-lu-lo-ts4-va-ch’ hos-skyong-Bzang-po , Yha- 
lu-pa-ch’ hos-legs , Byams-pLing-Bsod-nams-mam-r ,gyal, Kun- 
mk* -hyen-go-ram-pa, (These two last have commented only 
the “ Sum-Stchu-pa”) Zag-lung-ch’ hos-rj6 , Rab-Abyans pa- 
jam-gral, K’ha-rag-sprul-sku, Drung-y ig-^ j am-D vy angs , these 
have written answers to some proposed questions respect- 
ing grammar). Pan-ch ’ hen-cfkon-Mch * hog-ch ,hos-grags, (he 
wrote in the seventeenth century under this title ; 44 L4gs~,Bshad 
snang byed~norbu 9 9 on sixty four leaves.) 

Situ, or JDdom-bu-fa of Derghi in Kham-yul, wrote in the 
last century, on eighty-six leaves. The title of his grammar fe : 
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‘ * mh'has^pahi^mgul-i^ai^fm^tig-phre^mdses 9 9 (a beautiful 
neoklaoe of pearls for a neck ornament of the learned)* 

There are yet several other grammatical works on the 
language of Tibet. 


A. Ck 




No. XIII, Remarks on Trans-IJimalayan Boodhist 
Amulets. 

• [J.A 8,B., Vol. IX, Part II, p. 905 (1840),] 


With reference to the two scrolls which were sent to you 
from Almora, and whioh you had left with me, together with a 
letter from Mr. W. E. Carte, on the I7th ultimo, I beg leave to 
inform you that both contain abstracts of some larger T4ntrika 
w<kks, or religious treatises, in Tibetan, interspersed with man. 
tras in Sansorit. The first paper, eight f$et five inches long, of 
which the figures take two feet five inches, and the text six feet, 
contains 244 lines (two and a half inches long eaoh) in printed 
Tibetan character.. I cannot exactly tell you what the figures 
may represent, but I think the first is the regent, or ruler of the 
year, figured by a victorious king. The second is a tortoise, with 
nine spots on the belly, representing the lucky and unlucky 
periods, accordingly as the moon is affected by the planets and 
constellations, during her daily progress in her path. Then 
obme the twelve animals, after which the years of the cycle of 
twelve years are called, opposite one to another, thus : the rat or 
mouse and ox ; tiger and hare ; dragon and serpent ; horse and 
sheep, or ram; ape and bird; the dog and hog. Then the/ 
amphora and pices, for the twelve zodiacal signs ;— signs of four 
planets, as the sun and moon, for all the rest. Then lepresenta* 
tions of the four, eight, and ten comers of the world. A king, 
his minister, horse, elephant, soldier, sun, moon, eye, ass, etc. 
Afterwards, from the head of a bird downwards, in two lines, 
tbwfe are Chinese symbolical figures, or characters, havingper- 
haps, ike same meaning as the figures above designed. These 
symbolical characters were used 200 years before Jesus Christ/ . 
under the Han dynasty ; the Tibetans now also use them on large 
square seals. f t • 

There ars on this paper five different abridged TintrikaZ 
works, or sfitras , under distinct titles ,-f 



I. Contents of the first sfitra. The salutation, otdy inSaaa* 
Namo Shri Kalackakray6('which should " I 
Kahehabraya . , English : V ‘‘ Salutat«§ ;;to : '/ihe : ' 
circle of Time.” The year, month, day, and hour,' 
hv a prmoe. mimster, soldier, and weapon. AH ih#egenti: oft 
mmilh, day, and hour ; those of the jkuul^jSjetl^ti ' 

and impe are reqaeeted to 

end be.favaufal^io. the penwnj 
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or carries with him these symbols and mystical prayers, .that 
he may succeed in every undertaking. Many particular busi- 
nesses or works (religious, sacrificial, civil, and economical) 
are here enumerated, and all classes of divinity are requested 
not to hinder him in any of his occupations, but to assist hfcn, 
that he may increase in prosperity, and see all his works accom- 
plished. Here also occur some mantras ; that, at the end being 
thus : Om ! Supratis' hi' ha Vajraye-Swdha, Mangalam . 

2. The second work contains in Sanscrit, short addresses 
to ShAkya Muni, to Vagishw&ri, to ManipadmA, to Vajra PAni, 
and to Vajra Guru, Padma Siddhi. 

3. The third contains one sloka and a half, in Tibetan, with 

a mystical formula in Sanscrit, on the melodious recital of the 
several attributes of Manju Shri (in Tibetan, JAm-pAl) the god 
of wisdom. It is pretended that this short sutra, taught by 
ShAkya himself, and buried underground in the country of 
Lho-brag, in Tibet, by Padma Sambhava in the 9th century 
after Jesus Christ, was taken out and divulged by Guru CJbos- 
kyi d, Vang phyug. V 

4. This is called the venerable sutra, dispelling the ^dark- 
ness of the ten comers of the world. The salutation is especially 
addressed to JAmpAl (Manju Shri. in Sans.) and to the ten 
Buddhas in the ten corners of the world. In each of the ten 
comers of the world (four cardinal, four intermediate, the Zenith 
and Nadir) fancifully is named a Buddha province, with a fancied 
Buddha in it. To each of them successively is addressed a set 
form of salutation, with a short request, thus : 44 If I go towards , 
that corner, after having obtained my aim, grant that I may 
quickly return home.” Again a request to those Buddhas, 
that he who carries with him this sutra, may obtain, together with 
his family, similar blessings to those granted to a handsome 
faced youth by ShAkya, when he first taught him this sutra. 
Then follow some mantras. Lastly, is stated by whom, and in 
what part of Tibet this sutra, was found, and taken out from 
underground. 

5. This is styled the 4 4 Stitra of eight lights.” The saluta- 

tion is addressed to Buddha, religion, ana holy priests, etc. 
There are* several mantras, or physical formulae in Sanscrit, to 
avert any unlucky year, month, day, and hour, the influence of 
any malignant planet and star. Other mantras for prevent- 
ing any unlucky accident before and after noon. Then follow 
several other mystical pmyers for averting any evil or calamity, 
intended by Tshangs-pa (Ians. BrahmA) by the great god (Sans. 
MahA DAva). Then follows a prayer, that by the repetition of 
the mantras all evil spirits may be driven away, all hostile troops 
defeated, and that #ery wish may be accomplished. State- 
ment of the place whfere this Stitra was found under the ground. 
The conclusion iaifrah this mantra: 44 Om ! Vafra Chan 9 da 
Mahd Roshana Phot. Namas Chan' da Vajra JtrodhAya, 
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Hviu Hulu, Tishtha Tiahtka, Bandha Bandha, Ham Hana, 
Armati Him, Phot, Mangalm.” , 

• The second paper (four feet eight inches long, together with 
the figures of the twelve animals, after which the ytars in the 
cyple of twelve years are denominated) contains, in 121 lines three 
inches long each, a manuscript copy of the two last numbers 
of the former paper, also a rough sketoh of the nine spots on the • 
belly of a tortoise, in a square ; and afterwards, successively 
downwards, the figures of the twelve animals of the cycle of 
twelve years. The writing may easily be read, hut the or- 
thography is bad, and the Sanscrit titles and mantras have been 
erroneously transcribed. 

This is the sum of the general contents of the two scrolls worn 
by the Tibetans as amuletB for obtaining the favour of particular 
divinities, and for averting all kinds of evil spirits. 




No. XIV. A brief Notice of the Subhishita Ratna Nldhf 
of Saskyt Pandita, with extract* and translations. : ^ 

VoL XXIV, p. 141 and Vol. XXV, p. 257 (1855) (1856). 

[The following paper was written so for back as 1833, &nd would ba^ ft 
been published in continuation of the series which appeared in the earlier 
Numbers of this Journal, had not the death of the writer thrown diffl-^ 
eulties in the way of bringing out the Tibetan text. These diftoulties 
have been removed through the kind assistance of Dr. Campbell of Dar- 
jiling, who has had the proofs corrected by Lama Aden Cheboo at that ' 
station, who had studied the Buddhist religion and Tibetan literature at 
the monastery of Menduling in Thibet. 

Cs.de Kordsi refers to leaf 23, page 44 of the Index of the Kah-gyar, 
which collection he had previously noticed in Vol. II. of the Journal.— 
Ed.] 


This work was composed by the celebrated “ Sa-skyaPan- 
dita” (oalled in Tibetan, 

K’un dgah rgyal-mts’han dpal bzang-po j in Sanskrit, Aoanda 
Dwaja Shrf Bbadra), who flourished in the 13th century, in the 
time of Ginghfckhan and his successors, Pe resided in the 
Sarakya monastery , a Convent, in Middle Tibet, in the province of 
Wing, one hundred days’ journey distant from Taahi Lhunpo 
That Great Lama (called: “ hP’ha^pa 


hGromGon to whom 

(the emperor of China, of the Mongol dynasty, in the las® 
half of the 13th century) had granted the whole piddle Tibet 
(brt TJ-tSang) ' was the ' ' nephew, (or a brother’s , son) of : this 
IPcaUSia. .. Their desoewiante ■ possess' v ijjo||;i 
a^ye me n ti o n^ M<maetery (with some smalla; 

after the two great' 
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’’lIvS'N* 

g*q^q^qs5)T 

a^ajpprcr a^Sfii 

’ffiti&Fp j^qtrgqtr ^pr^a^i 
yflt f5r«r Sprsfw*^ ijc'% Sfrpii 
’'TW'W^’ qw «S^qi 

N» ‘ 

off q^tTjyq 7 ^QT q^r gop^l 

^qw^^Ssnappr fr^qp^rj 
0,%^-g-qy ^qprqpij 

SubhAshita Eatna Nidhi nama Shastra is the title of the 
work in Sanskrit. 

Salutation to Manju Sri. 

The presentation of sacrificial offerings to the All - kno win g , 
the Sovereign of men. Whatis to be understood by “A Treasury 
of Elegant" Sayings ” or, in a Uteral translation : A Precious 
Treasure of Elegant Sayings, i.e., a Literary Work. Reverence 
be to “ h,P’hags-pa h,jam-d,pal ” the juvenile form of the god 
of wisdom. (S. A’lya Mafiju Sri kumAr Bhuta.) After having 
presented my oblations of the most preoious things, taken from 
the religious instructions of the ohief of the gods (Sh&kya) from 
NAgarjuna, the prince of logicians ; from VyAsa, VAlmiki, 
AkshapAda, Ac., I adore the Sovereign of men, the All-knowing. 
The exhibition of judicious reflexions upon all sorts of wordly 
affairs, and upon the conduct of the virtuous {holy or excellent) 
men, without offending (in all these) against good morals, is 

called “ JfppMtiinua r PrMJm*P. M Ebnnmi £U*j*«s*a ’» 
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8f«rcr srfpy 

§p* §*5K* qsfaj-q'^ | * 

1^-ar *£% a^eit^i 


2 ^iwr 

S9 

I > ° *o 

S - ^^' JP^CKJCI 
gcsrl^-^nrsi^iw n 


3 5ipwS^*^^qtT|'^^c:*j 

W§%^! 

^ S5 


I. Reflection on the Wise. 


(^rq’S^qp^ 


Nons. — The word qaiJJ’q (critical investigation) is added, in 

ths text, to the subject of each chapter, but, in this extraot, it will be 
left out. — See the Tibetan Text. 

1- Were you to die the next year, acquire science : though 
in this life you cannot become wise, in your future birth, it will 
be a recommendatory precious thing, if taken with you. 

■' 2. If you are a talented man, every one gathers round 
about you, without being oalled ; a scented flower, though it be 
at a far distance, is surrounded with a cloud of swarming wasps. 

3. A wise man, though possessed of immense perfections, 
upl learn from others ; and by such continual practice, he will 
at last arrive at omniscience. £ 




6 1 

1’ 


6 ^JfTf^'l 


* g^Tj^orq^'^^ 1 

•' %0 

aqpc^-^c* ag* gar *’W^*1 


qp «** °§* \\ ; : - 

4 if ft Wise man behaves himself prudently, how can to be 
everpowirrf by to enemy, then* toy >» “*, Tto 
Bi^nan of Ujjayana, a angle man, has overcome aB the hosts 

^^lf^%ave, Wise and ft fortunate man hae^umu- 
iated moral merits) though he be alone, overcomes #. .> 
the ^"g of deer (or of wild beasts) , ami the triwml .n«SWl*o 
(a (i5aavarti tong) want no assistant,. ' . v ,.-... ' 

; . 8. If you are wise, you may mate a davaof the 9&T 
j^e Oaruda, though a strong and mighty tod, » »«•* Sf* 
■'i'irStoie. d^.'yiiBmste \ .i' ‘ : >•»., * 
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■ ? «T*r«r gp £$• yrf fll 
iftar sipr q*f}^| 

^c’or «q]9rcr^| 

%HT§; q^q* £jq' £i* qg^n 


8 %T W 9»wr pp| 
^ ^2psr 
gnj-Hf 

^•qc- g^Pjfl-qir q^|| 


9 jw 3H5w fjc'i 
gpr2JA’ qc 

Q^' O^* |5* q*r £r j 
«p* «i’ ofaprq^* §w Eswjj ■,■ , : . . 

7. The wine, in the time of studying, suffer pai$a ; since, 
without exertion, it is impossible to become wise, jjffo that % 
passionate for a small pleasure, never can arrive at great felicity. 

*• If you are intelligent, though you be weak*, what can 
do to you a powerful enemy ? The king of the wQd^beasts (or 
of the deer), though strong, was killed by an intelligwit hare. 

■jk; ocean is never satiate with water. The treasury 
of akfcgisnever full of money. One is never satisfi^fwith the 
enjqymeht of a thing.: ' Wise men are insatiable wls elegant 
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10 

'jjUfipirrr ^*w ^ C!r S' “fyl 


§*• ^gr apfsr *?pr 0 ! 
^•quRr^jc i> qpsrtr^T^ll 

apw^^ll 1 


•n ^STqo; <^U 

g-rf^w |W 

SIW^ 5s 1 


33 ^" q§5* 0^*^" 9511 

■■;■ ;*.. . 

12 «rq- *q**^ qg5J*. 3^ 1 

* . s$ ^ 

^ *jq-q* ^ q^'§5* 

Jpg gar 8* *®W 

s^ar § 3 ^’ ^ 5 ’ 5*r qpw ^srffni 


10 From children also, wise inen receive the fine sayings 
for sweet scent the navel of a musk deer also is opened. 

« 

II. The excellent (virtuous or good) (tfr*q*U! 


11 It is alwavs by excellent men that good qualities are 

m J JLi (SKL5). Th. of tto 

wood is diffused by the wind into the ten corners of the ter 

12 If an excellent (or virtuous) man is chosen for Mas ■> 
W J*J IB hi. concern audhappi™. (or ta. h» wj 

K+atnarfY Wise men say : when the sacrifice is penorm 
5S a^em on the top of a^anner, it is the sign of the happmess 
of that qpuntry.' 
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.13 0orcyj- ^ g*r 

w 3>*r jot 5^* a=^| 

^*wr §?r sjjsj' q^&wr «f jpwif 

“•pr $’ <W §qj* d^ar^n 

14 f'T !fV gpr^fcr q&rq^f 
faper Wfr gp* $arj-q**gc*j 

^§C- HT<V ^ g^'q^q-q-oi j 

|Rpr gw s*r*r ^|i 

15 I'T 3ft g^* gq-| 

s^* ^f 

sift ^*ft ft q^ft W| 

N5 >0 

£r f gftar c\qw sisjcij 

13. When men are injured by a wicked prince, then will 
they remember a virtuous king. They that suffer of a malignant 
fever think only on cool water. 

1 4. When a wicked prince does in j ury , a virtuous king is the 
more ready to defend. To him, that is occupied of an evil 
spirit, a magician (cheerfully) lends his assistance. 

15. A virtuous man, though he decline (in his fortune) show, 

becomes himself more handsome in his behaviour. We see that 
a fire-brand, though it be turned down, makes its flame ascend 
(or go upwards). *•: 
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s^* or «JfF 

5T$* 3f^5q* £j*V^' ^11 

-17 *• W^’gl 

^fipw wi 

q^- Sfa^* §*n 

**F*r fft fry*n 


is 55 j^- $*rg* 3 F> 

ojy^* ^ or q F Qf ! 
y iHpf qopr jCj 


^ fj*f njafy.jgBW o£N1 


1«. A virtuous prince, though he be at ^r distenoe, from 
far also does favourably protect bis own followers. JF . 
gat hering together of big clouds in the atmosphere, t 

tije field more increases. . fW asiaae of 

17, During life, renown (or a good name) is *“® °®“ . tb 

joy ; hi the othfr world, happiness is (man ») ^»gH « 

By, Without those two things, awraeman 

^"18. Excellent qualities, though ^be exonerated, .: JggJJJ- 
«d W». visible %£»*. B» Jfffi&SSS?* 

tree, though grown dry, diffuse, on aU sides thear sweet seeps. 
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• is joi^f ^or *’ «r tfsjj 
;! •; ^srsr |fo**F* ^ | 

siyr|- sjorlv a$ta| 

^ ^ T’W *®k|! 

20 Jr %• 

Sfg- sii*Tf g 7 w| 

*o ** 

sr si&\- «pw a£f sigppr S| 

7 N» 

^srcr ^onr sipwr sft* ^ n 

21 *^C- CfWOJ I 

g^rcr opr «nc- " ^ sra^f 
or «*2gj* 3^ gc- j 

Sf^r VPT I 


19. A king is great in, his dominions; a virtuotis man is 
respected withersoever he goes. A flower is beautiful, generally, 
for a high day. A gem for a head ornament is everywhere 


20. A hen, when at rest, has much fruit; a peacock, when it 

remains still, has a handsome tail ; a gentle home has a swift 
paoe 4 ths quietness of a holy man is the sign of his Ming a wise 
man. , \vr 

21. though equal benefits be conferred on the excellent 

and the vulgar, the return of those kindnesses is ;not equal. 
"" ' * * > has been no difference in the seed sovrf m a odd . 
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22 qa^ 2 T ^*- \ 

■ 9* wra T ■ ^**P r 
*T « f * Wl 
^ q^=T]^- ij&r «r ^11 


23 «^2f Ss- ^ JfV §*’ 3 C '1 
c-q- 

S3 

il’q* «pr % y^' | 

^• 8 T ^ ^” 23 ^' a^ll 


24 ^qq* ^ ,(5 3' 3^53’ 3*3^1 

■w ft * * *?* r S T r 

ac- JSr ay aw y agcwaal 
^ gw gw aw «pc ayMt 


«o Keen up (preserve) your noble descent by your ® 
’’“oWi* though sometimes they b */*«’££ 

B inoe he protected all, was elevated to that dignity by a* 
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. ® «pr «r eft gw get 
• fraf s,;sr n$- aw *r a; 

*fc - oj- tjjjw ijc- fi- 

=«l S"F » * gvfl! 

S£> 

26 ^$T sr 5*1* »T qq'^c-j 

>9 

qjjaj* qaczf qpr 
*r«r§sr ^ ^ np*i 

pw yn- £r ^3^11 

S3 

27 |*r aqSflf jpwrar ^Wf«r jpw| 
jf or oq- y qpar jgf 


|*fp 53^* sft- sf? W W| 

03iw few §pu .• 

25. The holy man, though he be distressed, does not eat 
of the food mixed with wickedness. The lion, though hungry, 
will not eat of the unclean vomiting. 

26. The holy man, though it may cost him his life, how 
will he desist from what is good by itself ? The colour of fine 
gold will not change, though it be burnt and cut. 

27. Though low-minded men be wrathful (angry) to the 
holy men — but how would these, in return, become angry with 
them ? Though the jackal utter a fustian language, yet the 
king of the deer protects him mercifully. 



C *ppr ;^r g- fa- fin:; 

29 | 

£r *T ^ c ’l 

*c* 3* 3fcf ^ ■SNuw 3^1 

;■ ' •w^v^n 


30 ^qj-q- *p if SJJ £GT 0|5I f 
g^q^-qc*rgsf (qC5T§p^| 
j§- Sf 1^* ^^.ojc-j 




28. People seek to find fault with the excellent, and not 
with the low men. They look with astonishment to costly 
io ngfag B, bat who would do so to a fire-brand ? 

29. Not to be cheered up by praise ; not to be 

ahsuto — bat to know wefl his own perfections, is the or 
tic sign of an excellent man, . ■ j; V ", ■. ' 

90 . Those are no Tain riches that are gotten by 
strength and * 0 . The dog and the oat, though th^ athna 
erect, cure jiefr*® BAmtdee of imnudenoe. •*■&*■■. ms#, x^-'. 



5 1 ^ j§’l*q*^i .‘ .'.-.'.jvjv 

yv ija^y $*v <r ^ 

: V ^rHf^-ar Sr Pr«m|| ■ "|fi 

32 g*^3j’ §flj 

<^$v «r §f§«r q$c*r g^*q | * i 

^* 0^* qpfq|* 5jf|| 

1 ^ fs 3' s' 5 ' y.ii 

33 q^-^* typr 

* »>pw«r ^ ^ $*r 1 1 

* 

sjp; a? fsr -q^q^i 

3* ^ sic* tMc*.s$c* Shagen 

t^qmrq^psc||t 

SL It is the master’s greatness, if his servants are in every 
respect well satisfied. The embellishments put on a horse, are 
they no ornaments for the master himself ? 

31 As the master takes care of, and kindly protects hia 
servants (or subjects) so are managed the master ’ s aff airs also 
by tp servants. ■ 

'-'id* the same place, where the great Lord fBuddha) is 
presents who would acknowledge any other wise nA ? Whm 
the san has arisen, though there be many distihgiphed stars- 
f » none of them is virtaHe. 
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-f. ’• 

34 capr sjq* !JP *1 

^pq*; ||p GJST G^P } 

c\qq* $' ^Ipr g*2F I 

g*-p cvw q* p*P' 

35 <q* g^q* qsr 3 C ’ ! 

^ qs??' J^T *P’ ^1 

par or g*; p q|^t*! 

£ *p- spp qpr ¥iH 

\ 

se £^q*r e^a^r q|q-qp W*M 
cpq*r *fy$p qjH a! ' 

5p* q*r sf jjq* pqpq^' sp’l 

*Pw spH 


III. The fool (mean, low, wicked, bad) )| 

s? 

34. A wicked man, though he gets riches growe woree m 
his conduct. A stream howsoever it be turned back, y 
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. 37 C^CJ- q0f£*‘ §5j| 

. qp- % "ct ar ’ . 

ppr &qjafc- SSrq^- si^| 

«’ ^sfc* qj^- or qq^-apr ^|| 

38 fF 5’^ |^1 

9*«w 

- so 

2f§*r 3f^ «iifr«r*wi| 

«#5V * c ’ w 3*r gqpif 

39 *jMT q* q^*q ; 

•o 

3-q- gqp^ar ^q^jqf |qj 

S»T *F W! 


gqj-q^q- jp §*; |q*q* $Kjt'j| . 


37. In general, a bad man rubs on others the defects which 
he has in himself. The crow, after having eaten some unclean 
thing, earnestly rubs her bill on a clean ground. 

38. If a business be committed to a fool, it will fall short, 
and the fool himself will be crushed under it. The fox-bom, 
being elected king, it is said, destroyed his distressed train also. 

39. The foolish man (stupid) when he wishes for happiness, 

works only on Iris distress. Some one occupied by an evil spirit, 
when he wishes to be freed from pain, deprive# himself of 
life. . . M 



gy*r 

' '■ . •':■%•:: ; *•• ’ ' :, ■ . . ' '•••■" ?> 'V:" v 

;•• • qjr w jpfy 

yr«f *r %% 

" "Jf ■ $*r «r «igcr cb j 

f fiSjwr w ?ff *^’«n 

g’ 3^ «RpT $Wj|| 

42 §^ ; ,'W^i *W%’ $t ;i 

*f»r *$• g*r§c o^i 

* ■ ■. . i ■ 

T't «f jj^pr ^ ^*i 

»r$r 0* «rejc* 

40. The action of a man, who cares nothing for the welfare 
of others, is like that of a beast. Though he is an associate at 
and drinking, hut he is unable to make them ready (or 


41. He tfiat makes no reflection on what is useful a*td the 
Contrary, and does not improve his understanding and ex- 
perience, is a swine without hair, that seeks cady tofillhisbejly. 

42. Some one makes most among the fool, but before the 
wise, he shrinks back. Though he has no hump aid dewlap, 
yetteisaheastthathaslusopper teeth, t ^ 
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> qpjf q|*V qjc- % gq)| 

*$• 3’q- q«&r tt|C* og*| | 
ttfisr q^ # ^ -2j*r^ w | 
siiT** % g* Afl- 

44 St 8 ^ $**w sih 

, 5% #T ^ g*T ^C-q- SJj - 

§C- *r 2 ^- s^q- ^1 

f $f ^[w **3^sn 

45 |qj$r qs*r ^-sf pwratff 5^1 

&[2f $aj- wjr -^ww c^qj^i 
2^*q- *F$( *T §af«W| 
fwar g’ Jf «• *ig*r ^ji ■_*■ 

43. He hastes to where there is meat and drink ; but if you 

give him some business to do, he runs away ; though he oan speak 
and laugh, yet he is an old dog without a tail. g 

44. It is easy to fill with water a beast’s (o^ox’s) foot- 

step-— a small treasury may easily be filled with mc»|by ; to sow 
a little field with com seed, requires not much labbup; it is easy !: 
to satisfy wjth science a little understanding. v'\':-vW :'■■> ? 

48. A proud foolish promiser, though he bagSit/ Will be 
defeated By having given a pace of ground |stob-l,dan) 
Balardma has lost the three earths— (worlds). « 
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46 ^-q^ sjpj* q*q?q 

. Iw'^r iS'VCK- wm 
I* r% w ip asr ' 

qpr q' iq^q' ^sfii 


47 5 f<^* q^qa; OffU 

3^ »T «r $*|*q* ^c-j 

*pr 5* *g^ f^l 

Sr^T % jjv l^ii 


48 «$^ 3Jp|*q^' jprq* <V*|«M 

^■' jcursr i$vv 
2F **V 1 8F Sff W 
WW §*n 5^1! 

s» 

46. In tlie estimation of ignorant people, a monkey-catcher 
is more preferable than a wise man — when that is served with 
butter and meat, this is sent empty handed away. 

47. Some illiterate men are more inimical to a learned 
man. It is said, if in a snowy country, during the winter, grows 
up (or comes forth) any com stalk, it is an unlucky omen. 

48. Some that are ill-versed in science, will find fault* with 
them that are well founded in it. In some islands it is counted 
for a defect in members, if one has not a goitre. 
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-w 

49 ^swsr ^’*1' Jj*W| 

afcw g«^r i 

?s or ^ 

'O 

*p=$*rcr or IK* li*t n 

50 ^Cfj* afrfq** |q-q- o^qj 

l^or *n^| 

§*rg* 6*r $*w| 

«%«• g«^* % 


5i 3^q*^-q^fcfj-SWi 

5IC w ^q|4r «IC^ fljjf 
gp&f ^wa»f SScWj 
^•5c- 5j*r qjtaiJl 


ill 


49. They that know only imperfectly the religious rites, 
contemn those that perform them exactly. In the country of 
Ohara, he that walks on two feet, is not counted for a man. 

50. Some that perform wrongly the religious ceremonies, 
mark them that do exercise them accurately. Those men that 
have a head like a dog, contemptuously say, that he, who has a 
handsome face, is a woman. 

51. Foolish men, wanting understanding, though they be 
many, go full into the power of the enemy. One intelligent hare 
has subdued a whole herd of strong elephants, vi 
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53 ga^-cf SfMrg~ 1 
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• , ■ ; 

52. It is seldom that riches without understandincwere 

adv ant ageous to any one. The all-bestowing cow s milk (*® 
the common proverb is) is sucked up by the calf. - ., . 

53. Foolish men, that amass riches, never think <m,tna* 
they have their kinsfolk (or. relations). After; ha^ri^Mh**^ 
wealth, by all means of wickedness and cursing, they die away 

like the wan t s always to be defended (or 

by others /at last, certainly shall fall, It is said.tbf tortoise, 
that was caqied by two crows, fell down on thegroupd. 
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•56 qaccaj* sii^f 

qfjsr or sj^’frc^j 
SJ^ST si^C-q* gpW'^f 
yr 5p brz$c’ §y2f<y y^u 

>s9 

san^c si§c^ ^-§*r s^i - 

^*fV«r s^t*^ qq*r 0*r a^qjj 

fF q^-q-^,3 

^qprfjMf $qw sor§*r*j3fif 
qrfjsrq-’^qi-qj; C*’|* 

|3’ 9F1! 

'55. Not to understand what good and bad is ; to forget a 
kindness done to one ; not to marvel at what is marvellous ; to 
ask again what one has clearly perceived ; to think and* to follow 
one from behind : are the characteristic signs of a foolish man. 

86. When the troops are advancing, he is in the rear ; 
when they retire, he goes on the front ; where there is meat and 

drink, he endeavours by all means to enter there 

* • 

IV. The mixed character (op the wise and of the 

FOOL) (§F»)I 

57> A mean fellow, though he be rich, is outdone by a 
little man of noble descent — when the hungry tiger ottered a 
deep sound, the monkey fell down from the top of a tr$|. 
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60 |^^3^»r*^rsr^| . 


5 $*y <2T^ ^F >r ip’.i! . . ■: 

«Am*> J&jfcT 

— a them *cret within himself- The 8®**^^™ , ■ : 
3wLo! water, hut * gem, though placed upon 
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' v' 1 ; t -st «i§-«r S’ car o^ll 
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«? *f» r «r 5^ ^ «^i 
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§»r ^ fr w <^i , : ' ' 

2f «• sw *^j*r dj^* ^§ c ’! 
gar^yr w $?*r ^ fftit 

63 |fc|* |J* *T]^r njc }Sm| 

«pr sr^gfe* ^ *R*r 5p* 3«if 
fpr f W ,*W ff * ^Fl 


^ jar «r skfh 

61. : Though a generous man is angry against *you, he is 
gentle II you bow down before him ; but a low-minded man is 
more haughty if you yield to him. Gold and silver, though hard, 
may be melted, but a dog’s ordure will stink,- if put -into me. » 

ttfi.'’’- A wise man oonsists entirely of perfections. 
.■■‘kaf^ji^Pi^defecsts. ■ With precious metals; you may pay all your 
a venomous serpent nothing but 8ktrese oaa : 

wicked ..man , though he abides in> 
a virfcitati^ man, though he resides in a town, is genm f^ei^ 
tfas» ' e #dd beast of the. forest is fierce, . and a fltt? • m&. 
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64. An excellent man looks only on his own defects, a bad 
man seeks fault only with others. The peacock judges of his 
own body — a bat gives ill omens to others. 

65. An excellent man, by his gentleness, preserves both 
himself and others ; a bad man causes pain both to himself and 
to others by his stiffness, A fruit tree keeps (nourishes) both 
itself and others ; a dry tree, by its stiffness cumbers both itself 
and others. 

66. As long as you have wealth, every one is jour 
kinsman, if you are declined, every one is your foe. The island 
of precious metals is visited from far distance — when the lake 
(or sea) is driest up every one leaves it off. 
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«s 5jaj* ^ gjapq- Sfaf ^ oi | 
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*^P* dr 5^* ^ sr^ffW&jl - 
fp |- G^-cr ii'fif q] 
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69 *ipr q- sjp?r sJe^ii 

Br 2ftr sprsr 5f| 

■d 

^ ^ eqsft- q*r Say ** d| 

gsy 2?sr ?f«r w g?r or ^ n 

67. It is only by narrow-minded men that such distinction 
is made : this is our friend, this is our enemy. A liberal man is 
affectionate towards all — it is uncertain, who may yet be useful 
to us. 

68. Learned men delight in science ; the ignorant do hot 
so. Honey-gathering bees resort to flowers ; but not tjjjjs flesh-fly. 

69. A learned man is beautiful among learned men ; how 
can the wise be understood by the fpol ? See, how sahuflal-wood, 
that is more precious than gold, is by foolish people reduced to 
coal. 
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71 sipr sr % 5 * p ^ c ‘l 
ofepr *PR *fcsr 5 *r 

1^* 3f a$** q* y *& ‘ \ 

J^* sr-JF sjur §*111 

f ’ .. 1 1 ’ # / 

72 p* S3]’ |jSf W ^ $ 1 1 

or or $ g* or W* 

g- wf ; ai* gwr 

■ '.-• ... >, :• • •; ■ ■ ' ■ •. ....' '-. ; . '.^"\.'-K' 

70, A wise msa Sw,^ 

I^iTaw* man, in Ms very 
ottos* by Ms elegant 
•$•** ^consumes 

into the mewsing. 
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t " c&pr si*a; »|C «rj^ | 

S*i*r gjsrgc «af yj 

*»)% I' ^gsnmr w ^|f 

74 'yrer ^ gq- q^i. 

' $sr cr y j* <sy f*r ^1* 
V t^ 7 w«r 5JC* «^| 
;£■■:■'. «p #r 0- *j? w ss'l 

;:g;75 lv^- C *• 3^- yq| 

S’ ift ^ w jff 9*r 

■ ;, : ^ Apr S' Swf ?T f'l 

|g: ggfcfcr ^ g«r y c* ^ 


f .?'=7'ii,v. T ^im i gH a virtuous man disputes, y 
advantage thereof ; a fool causes damage by his 
rhough &e jrads be angry yet they defend the 
rbelordfif death, though he smiles, yet kills an 
An excellent man, likethe preoious q 
respect, invariable — a villain, like the beam 
ttotjayswing somewhat up — and downwards. 

As. long as one is modest, he is adorned 
" y--when modesty is gone, the good ~ 
lantf imill mmourspreads about. ■ 
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76 A* virtuous man gives, without hypocrisy, an upright 
instruction — if you ask a villain, he will inform you wtom- 
Though you slight a Bodhisatwa, he is merciful to you though 
, ycTb*tow praise on Yama (the lord of death) he is yet your 

< k* t 77 rer What is useful to one. may sometimes be hurtful _ tp 
another. When the moon rises the Kumuda opens and tne 

Padma flower shrinks up. . ... ' . , . 

78 Though, by wicked acts one may reach his aim ; yei» 
wise man never resorts to such means. Wise men ar«»ot ashamed, 
if they can also not have their concern, provided they nav 
righteously Endeavoured therefor. 
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79. It is difficult to make dissension amongst the virtuous— 
but it is easy to reconcile them— low people can easily be sepa- 
rated, but difficulty reconciled. See what a difference there is 
between the sandal- tree, and the coal made of its wood. 

8@. Though a virtuous man decline for awhile, jet, like the 
increasing moon, he rises again — if a low man once is decayed 
he will be extinguished, like a lamp. . 

8L Wealth, to a low man, is a cause of pride ,^to a virtu- 
ous man it is that of gentleness (or, humbleness)^ The fox- 
born, when he has filled his belly, behaves proudly* the lion, 
when his belly is full takes his repose. 
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. #;§* «* wi^v. 
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' q F q P\'^’ ^ ^frq | 

0 - 30k; gwraf qtf* !! 

84 ^ ^1'^ *8£f q ^1 

g|T gq|*r q^* <*F *pi ] 

; %;':$ : ^ ?• *ff fljpT <^fl 

82- A virtuous prinoe shows more affeofcion to hi# subjects , 
*hii bie finds m enemy. . A mother is more grieved on «WW» 

if he aagooiatee . with 

She 5hf^ V ^ The Ganges water, thougl^rri^lf; 
Ktothetaste, whenithas reached the sea, heoomm imiuam^ y : 
* i -' ' • ■ ** - 1 » i— ^-^-,ied ; men ■ keeps . a holy 1 *«“«*« 


•^;v :: 8^ ; i> ,: tf % iow m yn^¥ m ; ^ yyt” ?::rv: .rCTT^a;^ .• 

manners become like to those of a holy person^* ,.^“ , 7^4 
fragrant went has- .the , person who has anointed 
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86 qp-53j* l'q-^1 
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ffr S’ Sfc q-^l 
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87 ^*«c srp'i’ 8jj 

.*•% z c ^’W!' 

5T^’ a*r ^ §*r q?^|| 


i 86. As the Riqab (S. Sumeru) is not to be moved by any 
oreature, bo the great self-one (the excellent man) stands Ann. 
, As a small piece of cotton is easily moved, so the practice of a 
low-minded man is greatly changing and turning. ,s- 


/ • Eva PEAOTICBS (C3f|jSf)|: $'*. 

a cunning person speaks fair, it if for his^ojrn 
Jllf&i^^'^aot Out: of respect for others ; the lai^hin&yoioeof 
‘^ffihtys^i'aiiiftioanwisit proceeds not from joy. 1. ® 

*»;Uf .'K7 j' r If * man grows too famous, on aoootmfe$)f his groat, 
^advancement, though he endures for a while, yet||b Last he is-/ 
' ;4Mtooyed. The ass that was oovered with the saro^gf * leopard* 
hatcaup one man’s standing oorn,#as sl^n by; : 


SI K^m 
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88. They that have chosen a wicked man for their king, 
they that dwell in a house whose upper roof is ruinous, or under 
a rook whose summit threatens to fall, are in continual fear. 

89. Though a man is learned, but if he is by nature bad, 

avoid him. Though a venomous serpent has a gem on his head, 
what wise man would take him into his bosom ? • 

• 90. By arrogance, good qualities are diminished ; by lust 

modesty is obfuscated. By a continual railing at his servants, 
the master loses his authority, 
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91. It is a rare thing to find one who can give good advice, 
but it is more rare to find one who would listen (to advice) — 
difficult it is to find an expert physician, few are they that would 
aot according to his advice. 

92. Judge not before you have examined. It of ten hap- 
pens that an upright man, if he loses his cause, is thought to be 
a knave. He that acts with discretion, has many enemies. 

93. In whatever manner you fashion a bad man, it is 

impossible to make his nature good — you may wajfli the coal 
with all the zeal you will, but it is impossible to givf it a white 
colour. X 
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94 An ill-principled man, who is fond of riohes, 
he be a Mend, is not of a firm miiid. There are many that ha i _ 
been destroyed by their own relations, in consequence of ttv«r 

; itoif plane of taeting (or injuring). But how M **•,%*• 
subdued who advise a salutary retreat ? • , 

WAY OB KAjrajR (0» M®»’s Acnoiral 

' 96, H one Should happen to be «*»« ^"^4^ 

addda t hat be wmldknow what was to be done. -W * Jw 
omafl^ejws, 
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l * 97 . Though there be very many kings, yet thprearo very- 
f ew of them that govern with righteousness. Though there i*;. 
“ '^Ubodyof the gods in the heaven, yet therearenone so 
Sa,fightaU the sun and moon. v 

iHfo^wrtoan do mischief, oando also good. &A orownbu 
a may bestow cm one a whole kingdom. ' 

: ^ «n upright, intelligent minister bothSthe Sover- 
A the subjects ean be rendered, in 

when shot by a dexterous than* strikm the ms 
' • '■■■ 
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100. If many consent together, great things may be per- 
formed even by little forces. It is said : a lion’s whelp was 
killed by an assembled multitude of afits (or pismires). 

101. He that is indolent and deficient in exertion, though 
he be strong and robust, shall decay. An elephant, though he be 
very strong, is treated, by his little driver, as a slave. <• 

lOSS. When haughtiness is carried too far, even great men 
will be overpowered ; though the white tortpise (fish) has only a 
little body , yet is he the destroyer of a large crocodile. 
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108. The great have no need to be arrogant ; thfe arrogance 
of the mean, is futile. A gem wants no recommendation ; none 
would be a counterfeit jewel, though it be highly extolled (or 
praised). 

104. Men, commonly, are injured by men of the like kind 
(tribe) with themselves. By the appearing of sunshine, 
other luminous bodies are offuscated. % ■ 

>106. Keep him from whom you derive advanMge, though 
he is your enemy. Reject him that hurts you, .t|§mgh he be 
y(Mr ftd*tion. Buy, at whatever price, a jewel, bjtjpugbt front 
by jhedicine, the disease that is injpmr inward. 
>' -/’.H; ‘' ;V "' W4V ' 
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106. When a man has some wealth within, he shows it 
with pride in his externals. When the clouds are full of water, 
then they move and^nake a noise. 

107. It is rare to find one who is all perfection ; but it is 
rare also to find one who i# destitute of every good quality. A 
wise man will keep him who leans more to virtue than to vice, 

108. It is doubtful at first, whether a person is our enemy 
or friend. Meat, if not properly digested, becomes poison ; but 
poison also* if one knows how to use it, may turn to medicine. 
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109. To be one’s own master, is always counted as happi- 
ness ; to be in the power of others, is always held as misery* 
Common things are the cause of quarrels. We are bound, if we 
have promised a thing. 

110. You may have, inwardly, all good qualities, but, if 
you have not a proper dress, you are despised by ell. Though 
the bat is a prudent bird, yet since he has no feather, it is said, 
he is rejected by all winged animals. 

111. A foolish man is pleasing, when he speakB but little ; 

a king is dignified when he keeps secluded ; imposing spectacles 
are beautiful if viewed at a far distance ; a jewel, if fare, fetches 
a great price. % 
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n2 Too great affection is often the cause *.*&&& 
£ part all the quarrels of men anse from a 

too great familiarity. . _ ,. meg that a long debate beoom« 
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; , 115. Covetous men delight in wealth ; the ambitihVB 

pleased when they hear their own praise ; a foolish mien is g^a. 
\S|ien he finds one like himself ; the virtuous man ^oieeswbah. 

truth. . :■• ' • •; :• •••' . ' / .* ./ •'?!;: 

118. The ;<juddficafcic>ns of a barman, tbe iuperfeot bmx 
; ji^K iol a mighty speaker , the kindnesses of bSd 

..I* qphteft*; ^ 

«^#l»ou^t froiB tteMalaya 

^in^o^i qne, has a high price. > 1 § H 
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120 $q*r gar 1 % jgsr «■ q^ 

^q?T ^ Sjsj- (q- jf 3' 

^raf g*q* qjqwq* «| 

■ g q* JJf % v *h* wj 11 

11B. Much talking is the cause of danger, silenoe is the 
foundation of avoiding misfortune. The talkative parrot is 
shut up in a cage, other birds, that are mute, fly at random. 

119. When a man endeavours to be useful to an enemy in 
every respect , without hypocrisy , and when the enemy also yields 
him without artifice, it shows a great character. 

120i What avails it, if an impotent man is angry ? What 
need is there for a powerful to be angry ? Therefore it is un- 
reasonable to be angry for the performance of a thing, —it is but 
to mortify die’s self. 
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. *21 «jc <Vy| 

qw <v*r 3^’ «r^i 
3$* qaz’ ctfR q** 

122 T 9*W W fc'q-wjj. 

r ^ 3* tH* rv si 

q^V Ktr *^|| 

*r qwr qq* »jc* *cr toi*' || 

123 SfcfT |p* ^8fq^- |^* q* ^C’J 

qp«T q** 3^- ^omc’l 

* \J o 

2fcr ^or Stapr spj^t 
*]«sr 2f ^ -q^ *r or «rajf| 

121. With gifts you may gather about you the < e$emy also ; 
if you give nothing, you are left by your own kindred also. 
When the oow’s milk is deficient the good calf grows meagre, 
and becomes sorrowful. 

122. A master that always treats with kindness his own 

domestics, may easily find servants and slaves, The geese, 
without being called, gather together to the lakes where there 
grow many lotuses. *. 

123. When a man employs his riches, when &ne is gentle 

after having become learned, when a great manproteots the 
lower class of people, these three things make l^ppy others, 
and are useful to one’s self. |g 
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124. By depending on the great, the mean also W J*» 
lugh V aee how the little plant (or shrub) by embracmg a 1*8(5 
t*ee b« cKmbed up to the top. \ _ , . w ^ ri,«r\*iat 

dehght in leersing, support: him. Thbngfa theatenospheEQ 

raid, yet the inhabitante of the we«M «• 

men Wwimew 

tfcf nw#ie 5|g§*v 
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;-f sr qgjw er »J’ ^c* ^^c-j 
q|^* saf §?f q§p*r sr jpwq 
c2fe}- qS; q5f q* SIC*.]! 

• •■■' s» s? .../-' 

^i ^'. Every man is celebrated for fchatthingin wbifeh b€> ,.., 
;:'!^i^:''';v^^ - teamed as a learned person, the he?o,|ja a vaMa^ 

V , , ’, ■V:.'.:; . ■V...‘v • ••'• k 

v <*$#8.V What is respected by the great, is wink v 
<4o^^ople, The head ornament of the great Ishfca 
‘ tfh .0 (^auh^. ^ x 1 • w . ■ v ,._ ) .. i ., ,.., 

; only ■in -'hooks..; 
fcbings 

■ b ‘ " " ■'“'- ' "' "■ - - * 1: J ^dtaeiw^$ito* 

■•• ; . •;• ' '" \ :■; "v- r - **'•• * r : 
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131 S^- «af siac-HT] 
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«T «fw | 
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^ »fer ra=w *r yr *F) 

^qj* C0f 3^1<T q 1?^‘ ^ 1 


I* q?5c g- 5^?r *3*r §*r II 

130. Sweet scent to dogs and hogs, a light to 

meat to indigestion, instruction to foolish men, ar ^ not J e ^„ ' 

131. A talented (or weU qualified) man, and good add, * 
brave soldier, and a fine horse, a skilful physician snd a Wuti- 
M ornament everywhere find their price (or ril esteemed). 

132. If one has a good intellect and ddigent ap^oatiMi, 

what is it that cannot be done by them ? 1116 'J*PJ5B£S' 
have I heard, have overcome the twelve troops of the dang 

enemy. '* 
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N9 

S3** *%3 Wl 
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183. Though hills, rivers, elephants, horses, trees, guns, 
rays of light, storms, men and women, be all of the same kind 
(in their respective orders or classes), yet there is a difference 
of our being great (or high) and the other small (or mean). 

184. The chief wealth consists in charity, and the greatest 

happiness in the tranquillity of mind. Hearing (or j^cperimioe) 
is the most beautiful ornament ; the best companion is he that 
desires not. ?C 


186. There is none that had never been afflicted with a. 
disease for wealth — who enjoys always happiness || Pleawwe 
and sorrow are always changing like summer and winter* 
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-yj w “ft fit 

138 3j3c>\ g^- 3j*r qar 5jS]’ oyf *pj- 
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q^ qs*r fr ^ °\^ l 
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yU Twm UNBECOMING (PB. INPBCBNT) MANNER . ,. 

136 If a slave behaves with great pride, if the ao ^°°f..%i 
an ascetic are fruitless, if apriace does not aotaocording tomor^ 
V /um all the three have taken an irregular course. • •■£.- *_ 

■■■■:'%' act indiscreetly , 'to have rancour agamfttm^yv to 
dnt& the powerful, tobe 

iehad; these five, 

fdRE ie ignorant of Uterary 
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^ SP S9 
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139. Great men (Sovereigns) suffer more injury from their'* 
own people than from their own enemy. By what other animals 
is the corpse of a lion devoured, except by worms in his own.bodv 1 

140. When a Master (Ruler) does evil to hi;—” - 1 - 
defend him against it ? When an object is 
light itself, there is no means of seeing it. 

141. Some malicious men, though they 
thereof, like to do evil to others. Though a veno: 
fpeds on air, yet, when he sees others, would he not ’ 



.o benefit 
, serpent 
themJ 
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^|54* q*; O^ST ^C *^' *C 01 1 
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144 q|r ^qy sifwsr ^ 

^ IW 35? ^ *T jgsr ^1 • 
15. ^ qj^y §*r q^q-q-^l 
w ay our 5*r sqc c ^11 


142. Though our lust fancies to be happiness, yet praotioe 
of it is the cause of sorrow. He that places happiness in win 
drinking, imagines that it is a mad man only that is happy. 
a ™l43. Men wish to live long, and, when grown old, they are 
afraid of old age. To be afraid of old age, _ and to wish to hv 
long, isthe wrong principle (theory) of a foolish man. 

8 144. When there is a wise instructor, and one wl pot 
learn from him, to improve in good qualities, such man is ““V 
occupied by the devil, or suffers the ill consequences of his former 
works (actions). 
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fV |W* 5T =*ffc* 3j| 
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3fc*r |^* 35^* 5 c sr j^i 
3* frj^r gc* gr S^- Jf 

(^nrjCJ^' q*' 3 * q* q[ or yj|| 

146. He that is possessed of wealth, and does not enjoy it 
himself, neither bestows it charitably on others, either has fever, 
or is an accomplished miser. 

146. Who knows what virtue is and does not practise it, 
to what use is his religion ? Though there be a fine crop, the 
wild beasts, do they rejoice in it ? 

147. He that is afflicted with the ill consequences of his 

moral actions, though he has riches , cannot enjoy them. Though 
the crow be hungry, yet, since there is a snare laid, tipw can he 
fully be satisfied ? !li 
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#pw ^ w] 
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160 X,X]$' ^l^l' ^ 

3^ 3fcr *T &\1 * 

*rg- gwv % «P 

*fitm tn 

14 d tx von think *a man to be rich that neithef can enjoy; 

jathers be beautiful, yet m\l they be wrnimam.?* * uo , 
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161. By no endeavour can it be done that a naturally baa 
man be turned into an honest man. How long soever you boil 
water, it is impossible to make it bum like fire. 

162. If there is reason for it, it is somewhat ptoper to be 
angry, and there is also a cure for it ; but who knows the mode of 
appeasing one when grown angry without a cause \ ? 

163. When one’s virtues fail, then arises iU^sriU ; when 
the right family descent is extinct, then will be bom a bastard 
(then comes a base-born) : when wealth has been expanded there 
exist desires ; when life is spent the symptoms of de*f| appear. 






9^ ^ SFifP ** .5^ 
v i^pw* =r ^ y ii 



i56* Sjqpr J y^r 5^’ fi^ q ’^ 

** J &r 5T«r sS’W or <V2H 
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156 <y «r afc<r |pf sw»|ir ypr^l 

*, sp ^ *£ «f *r %r 

gtr ?rpr ; *pr *** g«[ 5 s °M 

age* §pr y 2f q^v w ^| /^-v 

164. If one has not committed any wicked action, tofe * 
himself also cannot lay on him any blame. How can a W»r- 
spring be depressed, by laying (or heaping) earth on it, *# *»« 
' ; «n'SJw»ot'beo«ffl»'ary by itself 1 ; ,-vv..' ■ 

If oonduoted in a handsome manner, 
follow a wrong way. Ti^mad ^rinoipal of the Tirthikaaadopta 

^rlSfo^When a aum becomes toofamous 

destroyed by his wealth. It^is ' 
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167. It is but to propose his own destruction, when * man ? 
becomes too renowned for his strength sitl skill.. In battle 
mostly e^eslain such as have been strong and skilful. 

1118. Wealth, wit, strength, and lie like, afi ^«stociaf» ■ 
with yowj if you have moral merits {if you are virtabus), butif? 

theybecome the cause of your ruin;; 

, ; :'IWa A wisB man. whateverhe does.must aot UOTi duegon. 
8tdC)mt|on of his moral merits. At the tame of oont«, ammjg.*?: 

.avure to find one of aocompolhed meoal O 
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160. When a bad tank is full of water, certainly it will 
break out on any side. They that grow rich, seldom leave a 
posterity. 

161. Seldom is found a rich man, that has children also ; 
but if he has both, he is often destroyed by an enemy. When 
one is happy in every respect, it happens frequently that such a 
man is carried off by an early death. 

162. Therefore a wise man must acquire moral merits ; 
it is only virtue that is the cause of every happiness (or prosperity) ; 
when a man is prosperous in every respect, it is the sign of his 
having acquired moral merits. 
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163. He that thinks thus : I will deceive him, he deceives 
himself. If one has told one falsehood, afterwards, though he 
speak the truth, he will be doubted. 

164. He that does not examine what good andevil is, and, 
in his angry fit, injures his neighbour, he shall grieve, like the 
swallow bird, for his being deprived of his associate. $ 

166. Both here and in the next world, if you%re deficient 
in earnest application, you cannot be prosperous. /^Though the 
land be good, you cannot have a (plenteous) c^p, without 
cultivating it diligently. • -M . * . 
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vni — THB ACTIONS (OR BOINGS) OF Miss (5*^)t 

{: 1«6. An intelligent (pundit) 

thing also with due consideration, ghp°ld 
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■ ^.aw^ mftiiOhaFe acted prudeb|P ‘ ^ * v;v ■ :■ 
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9. Either keep to him ghat is 


i soienoe, ar- 


otmTerse with ordinary men; 'You may 

^ rather f «H <?r enliakei3r on^pty . . ; . , ., >.Y x K$£.§g>ll 


bear a man who i^bat^Httyoopi ^^ 
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HI 
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172. With a firm resolution; for perfection, a low_ man also 

may yet become a principal, if a parrot is well instructed by those 
who understand teaching, he will know one’s worth. 

173. Men of little abilities also, if they depend on the great, 

may succeed (or prosper). A drop of water is a small thing, 
but, when united with a lake, when will it dry away 1 • 

174. Though a roan fa not intelligent by himself, y®t h® 
consults prudently another wise man- ijThe hand does not tail 
anmiMny, but‘if it takes a weapon, may it not do so ? 
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175. Of a dangerous enemy also, if you know the mean?, 
you may make a confederate. Large quantity of poison hurts 
the body, but if you know how to make the mixture, it turns 

into medicine. , 

176. Aught of the food and money which is offered 'to you 

for your learning ; listen to others and leave off pride. You 

may take the fruit from the top of a tree, but, if you r^jjpch farther, 

you fell down. \ ’ # ■ ' u 

177. As long as you have not sufneient strength, hear 
(have patience with) your enemy ; when you are strong enough, 
do as it seems best to you. Thus it is said in other sh^stras.* 
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-178. Tre*t wiih dne w?«t, ^ 

. tfcnm «*»™1 about you. It is said, that With *»«£ « *j*® 
%SeriagMr« wiU We all from the gods down to thr ^irt ta ^c 

r'i-.. v.-jg*jgBgjlilj-i-..;. -_v-4. V.. U- ; ' ' 
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;V->* 181. To what use are such food and goods as are contemned 
fcy others? What vise man would hare such dirty things a* 


«ra eaten bydogs sad swine-? 

V v tHL We should never use such expressions 
. one, not even against an enemy ; they immedia' 
eeno from a rook. . ■ 

to injure an enemy, make 
By doing so,tbe enemy 

^fWrtifiOd, and you yourself also shall improve in vii 


hurt^ 
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184. The foolish man is tender-hearted to an enemy : 
this must be subdued in a rough manner. They that wish yjell 
to their own body, take out the disease of it, by bleeding and 
caustic operations. 

185. Though our own party is angry with us, we should 
not desert it. Though an enemy treats us with kindness, we 
should not embrace his cause. Though a crow hurts another 
crow, yet^hey do not agree with the owl. 

186. A wise man, whatever he does, whether great and 
•mall things, must do them with due consideration. When the 
lion kills both the hare and the elephant, he has no time 
for consideration. 
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187. If we keep to such as are more excellent than we, we 
profit thereby. Those birds that abide on the side of Sumeru 
(Kirab) seem to shine like gold. 

188. If you depend on an envious great man, you never 
shall obtain renown. See how the moon does decline after 
having approached to the sun. 

189. Who can associate with such a man a$ keeps no 
friendship ? Though a rainbow is beautiful, it a foolish 
man- s error if he takes it for a real ornament. - w. * 
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190. What we like not lor ourselves, we never should do to 
ottwrs. Whan we are injured by others, we should 
what tlimk we then in ourselves* ■ . ■ \. 

101 If we do to others what is agreeable to us . others also, 

in the same manner, will honour us «|th a plwing 
“ 192 v He is always happy, Wo jws the J 

depending on the excellent, of asking (consulting) the JeaacnW; 
hiMirAMiinff vitli ffood-natured men. % . 
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193. Weak-minded men fancy (think) that every thing 
that they speak is erroneous. The man who thinks thqs, if he , 
do not speak, is very much to be suspected by others. 

194. At its proper place and time, after havifeg well con- ^ 
udered, speak some time. Though you utter onlyo(or all) ele- 
gant sayings, yet if too much, like overplus merchandises* they 


have no price. , 

195. it il very difficult (or seldom) in 1 
to takefor adefect . the imperfection . that ”41 
‘ confesses of hikasdi 


«a*e, #hoever , _ . 

defeot8, he is a faulty 'mm, 


men imbu, . 
Shave' such 
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196. Without wealth, and without a train of servants, if 
there ip for companion an intelligent friend, a beast also may 
find his concern, how much more a man ? 

197. With an enemy, who is from long time v6rack>us 
against us, we should not coalesce, though he be desirous of bur 
friendship. If fire meets (or comes in collision) with hot water 
will it not be extinguished by this % 

198. We may rely upon an enemy too, when he is a good- 
natured, righteous and holiest mat# I have heard, that one by 
resorting for protection to a good-tempered enemy, has bben^ 
defended by him until his life’s end. 
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1,90. Though you be well acquainted with jhe subject (or* 
iwMstet) do every thing with due consideration ; that neideoto 

it, thail dearly pay for his indiscretion .' V-^ihT • •• 
i 200. If you resort for protection to an enemy, show him, 
every respect and reverence. The raven, by defending oa ths' 
rat, was saved, accordingto thePurhnaa. ' ';-sf *'■ " •*- 

; ;«■: ■ *M " : ff«A i« Jf «.«<■ — - - u Tuld faille v 

r.vril feedifr 


udwnyou aet tdth discretion! If a , 
oreetly, will he not aviac* ' 
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202. The more you desire to be exalted, the more you 
endeavour to be useful to others. They that wish to decorate 
their faoe, would they not first make clean the looking-glass ? 

203. The more you endeavour to conquer an enemy, the 
more you exert all your good qualities. See how they are con- 
founded (or afraid) when they see their enemy make ready his 
weapons. 

204. It is impossible in this world, that you should obtain 
your wish by cursing (or abusing). Though you be selfish in your 
mind; be affable to all, in speaking. 
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205. If we have our concern and that of others, it matters 
not whether we have obtained it by soft or harsh means. The 
Muni has not declared it to be craftiness to employ wise means in 
our doings. 

f 206. When a prudent man hangs down his head, the fault 
falls on him that abuses. When a light is kept downwards with 
its mouth, (or /lighted candle or torch), it bums the hand of the 
light-keeper. \ 

207. Place every thing to its proper place. A head-oma- 
ment is not tied on the . legs ; bracelets (or rings) for ti$p legs will 
not answer as a head-ornament. 
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20 # When you are about to perform any great thing, , 
endeavour to have a good associate. If you will bum up a 
forest, you want of course the aid of a wind. 

209 . Be not grieved, if you are indigent, neither be elated 
with joy, if you are in affluence: think on the consequences of 
your moral works. All sorts of prosperity and distress are but 
temporal (or of short duration). 

" IX.— Rmjgion on good Mohals 

210 . If a man pays respect to another teacher, though 
Buddha, the patron of men, is to be found here, he sinks a salt- 
well on the bank of a river whose water possesses eigbt good 

qualities. ■ , '* . ■ /v ; v> -^4 
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2ll. There is no difficulty to perform whatever thing, if 
we are accustomed to. As we have learned the mechanical arts, _..i 
we may exercise also virtue (true religion) without difficulty. 

I 212. The wealth of a man, that is contented with little, 

Ms inexhaustible. He that seeks always for, andis never satisfied, ’ 
will have a oontinual rain of sorrow. 

213. Give of the goods that you have receivedprom others, 
when they have need of them, as ThuJ>-pa (Shikye) has oom> 
mended us to do. In the same mariner as honey (<$| the beet), 
all hoarded treasure will onoe be enjoyed by othert. * 
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214. In this world, it is uncertain, if you lend money, • 
whether you shall have the principal or not, but if you bestow 
it in alms, though it be small, it will increase hundred-fold. 

216. From fearing that his family will be impovenshed I 
(thereby) a narrow-minded man keeps anxiously al the httie tb | 
■ he getsf A wise man, to obtain a high rank, bestows his a J, 

asbnbM, 0 £°^j^ ed are loved by their parents, they are not 

respected in the same manner by their children. 

parents have long cherished their children, when they have grown • 

old, they are despised by them. 
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217. They that have become the slaves of the world, run 
>r riches, neglecting their own souls. Contented men, though 
y obtain wealth, give it, as an excellent man does to others. 

218. If you fight an enemy, since he does haorm to you, 
due your own passions : it is on account of yoUr passions 
t, from the beginning, you are wandering in the orb of trans- 
lation ; and then you shall be perfectly free from all harm. 

219. If you will destroy all your enemies, you never shall 
be at an end with killing them. But if you have subdued only 
your own passion, you have at once destroyed allyoUr eriemies, 
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220. If you are angry with a powerful mischievous man, 
you hurt the more yotir own self. What reason have you to be 
angry with a virtuous and veiy sedate man ? 

221. Herbs. that grow on the same stubblevare diapersedj 
by the wind into the ten comers (of the world); thus men, that are 
bom together, areseparated by the effects of their moral works. ., 

222. If you wul earnestly obtain your oWn concern,* fh*t 

seek that of others; He that seeks only his own concern princi- 
pally, itis impossible that he should succeed in obtaining !*!* 
own pvttpoee. - . V'j: : • 
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223. A foolish man will not learn, and take§ every thing 
•for a miracle ; a wise man after having studied, admires every 
thing. Therefore a wise man, though grown old, acquires 
knowledge for his future state. 

224. The fool seeks not to acquire science, since he says, 
he ^as no mind of understanding ; but if he would well consider, 
he should endeavour for this reason to learn to improve his 
understanding. 

225. One that has not learned in liis former birth, is igno- 

rant m the present life. He that is afraid to be bom again 
ignorant in the next world, though it be difficult, must study 
assiduously in this life. % 
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226. Meditate, there is no need to learn by hearing, thus 

says the narrow-minded fool. Contemplation without previously 
hearing (experimental learning) though it be diligently pursued, 

* STESdSSl wSh. doctrine b, «n», .h* * i. 

perfeetion in knowledge by which the all-knowing ^fiers jfrom 

others). I! you should become all-knowing without learning • 

228. Meditation without hearing (teaming) though it 
succeeds for a while, but will soon fad afterwards. ^ You may 
melt well gold and silver, but if you take away the n?e. 
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229. He that wants understanding, thq ^lli a literary work* 
be a good composition, will not take it. Though an ornament 
of gold,, beset with jewels, be beautiful, yet would any ox look 

on i t ? ; . ' , 

230. To know well that it is very true, what is expressed 
in the elegant sayings of learned men : if you wifnot understand 
and practise them, to what use is your knowledge ^ the shaetras? 

231. Though an intelligent man lmows |iy himself also, 
; yet he peruses the text-book (composition) of|a learned man. 

Though precibus metal is very fine, yet it has fess price, till it 
has not been brought up. || '* •; 
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■ 232.- Though there be many forests, yet very soarce is‘thd 
spot where the Sandal-tree grows. Thus also, though there be 
many learned nten, yet elegant sayings seldom are to be found, f 
< 233. Gold and silver are known when they have been! 

melted. An elephant ’ b goodness will appear in the field of 
"battle. A learned *3tian may be judged by his composition of 
elegant sayings.- | 

: 234. He that is acquainted with the manners of the wp^dl 
wiif exercise true religion. Therefore he that practises .good| 
morals, is theliving biography of a saint. i 

Note . — The numbers omitted in this last enumeralaon h ' 

not been translated now. The whole work conflitets ofdft Sld] 
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